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his. arder. He paſſes aver into @ fleets ond 
naint: % with it. 3 re. jai 22 2 
ad t in 6 perfect under landing. be 
1 uſes them roughly. Brutus carries bo. a wag om . 
3 The rage of the Xanthians, Brutus a Caſſius 
meet at Sardis. Avery warm 122 aq Fauonius divers 
them fram it. The conduct and views of —— 
thoſe of Bratus. A pretended 4— 22 — to | 
gon rp croſs the fea, aud enter i Wit þ their 
rutus and Caſſius being arrived at Seflas, they review their 
The magn ee oh appearance of that army. Money diftributed to the el. 
diers, s advance beyond Fl. 
the country alout the city of Philippi. The enc 
2 Antony, — ds Octauiut, arrives 
and encamp at @ ſmall diflance. The . 7 
bi „ battle of . Philippi. Brutus is conqueror : 
through precipitate deſpair hills bipnſelfe The 
— a ſuperiority to the Triumviri. Oftauius, who was il 
ule ſhare in the action. Brutus re-animates the courage 
foldiers. The embarraſſment of bis futuation. The fleet 1 2 hed 
in the Jonian ſea deſtroys. a powerful reinforeement which was Int to 
the Triumvirs, He is not-unformed of that important event.” 4 1 ö 
Aectiam of Plutarch on this ſubjeft. The ſecond battle of Philippi. 
death of Cata's ſan. Brutus runs a riſk of taken, and on Sor 
that 2 the generofuy of @ friend. be loft moments of Bru- 
tus. 5 ; 1: againſt virtue. His death. Antony cauſes ib 
5 honaurt 48 be paid to his bags Odtauius ſends his bead to Rome. 
death of wilt, the 75 of Brutus. The names of tb mg i- 


ly 1 hen who were ſlain at Philippi. Livius fa- 
ui, kill himfaf. The crudy of Oftavius. The wepub- 
ice par peri rutus. The remain of the vans 72 5 
ſurręnder t E to — Triumuiri. A fine expr A e. 
to Oftauius. The re-union of all the nana forces g the — 
Aurcui conveys part of them ta Sextus Pompeius, ami Dom:- 
tius with the hs boa keeps the ſea for ſome time, without ing 
any chief. An allegory of * with regard to theſe laft troubles of 
the republicans. That poet having eſcaped from the battle f _ 
finds a reſource i in bis genius for poetry, | 


BOOK L. 


| Sed. I. The Triumvirate becomes triu t. The Republican party is 


deftroyed. Antony and Octavius mals u new diviſion of the provinces 
between them, to the — of — Oftavius a +. — Oo. 


rr er „ 7) 
- and takes upon bim the diftribution of the lands promiſed to the Viterans... 
The advantage which he found in this function. The immenſe number of 
_ thoſe whom he had to ricompejice. © The indiſpeſition of Octavius at 


Brunduftum. The origin of the Peruſian war, The vain character 


L. Anus. The oppoſite intereſts of the ſoldiers, and the poſſeſſats 
F 
0 the ſoldiers. A third intereſt interfered, viz that 5 8 
: The ſecret motive which animated Fulvia againſt Ofavius. The fruit- 
bi attempt of Offavius to ſhun a war. His artfulneſs and conflancy. 
' The difference between the forces of Oftavius's party, and of that 
Lucius. The beginning of the war, Lucius is befieged in Peruſia 
Oftavius. *. A famine in Peruſia. Lucius goes himſelf to find Ofta- 
- Vius, in order to ſurrender at diſcretion. Fine words of Octauias, who 
. Mevertbeleſs orders bloody executions, The town of Perufia is reduced 
% aſhes, by an unforeſeen accident. Lucius party is abſoluttly de- 
IAreyed in Italy. The flight of Ti. Nero, the hafhand of Livia, and 
* father of the emperor Tiberius. The flight and death of Fulyia. Ju- 
lia, the mother of Antony, 442 to Frail, where Sextus Pompeius 
, obiiges ber to paſs into Greece, Lucius is ſent into Spain, with the title 
| 4 Pro conſul. Antony s mild and popular conduct in Greece. The 
luxuries of Aſia plunge him into debauchery. Rejoicings in one part, 
and mourning in the other, in Afia. The ſimplicity and gentleneſs of 
Antony i character, the cauſe both of good evil effetts. The ori- 
 ginof his paſſion for Cleopatra. The magnificent and gallant entry of 
that Princeſs into Turſus, where Antony was. The mutual entertaim- 
ments between Cleopatra and Antony. The charms of Cleopatra's 
mind were more ſeducing than thoſe of her beauty. She one Antony. 
She wakes uſe of her power over Antony, to confirm to herſelf the ef 20 
Juen of Egypt.. She returns to Alexandria, and Antony preſentiy follows 
her. The childiſh amuſements and extravagant expences of Antony, 55 
Sea. II. The neceſſity of - Antony's affairs calls him into Italy, He i, 
. courted by Sextus Pompeius. The power of Sextus. The marriage of 
Otavius with Scribonia, the ſiſter of Lilo, father-in-law of Sextus. 
- Domitius Ahenobarbus joins his fleet to that of Antony. 2" fs re- 
. Fuſed entrance into Brunduſium. He befieges the town. Diſpeſi- 
tions for a peate. The negotiation of Cocceius Nerva. A treaty con- 
cluded between Oftavius and Antony, by Macenas, Pollio, and Coc- 
. celus. Antony's marriage with Octavia. A ſmall triumph decreed to 
theo generals. Satuidienus is condemned for his treachery to Octa- 
uit, and kills himſelf. Canidius and Balbus ſubſtituted in the Con- 
| ſulfhip, in the reom of Pollio and Domitius, Th of Balbos. - 
De triumph of. Pollio. His great learning. The triumph of. C- 
inus. His everity, with regard to diſcipline. Herod declared ting 
of Judea. The Falcidian law. The death of Dejotarus. His com- 
mendable qualities. His-cruelty to his family. Changes in the Cen- 
fulſhip., Ny more. annual Conſuls. Conf«fion and diſorder in all the 
States. Name and {taly fumiſbed by Sextus. An inſurreftion of the 
People againſt the Triuntoiri, A furious tumult, where Q&avius runs 
| 6 a 


eff 
2 riſt ef bis life," and is delivered by Antony," A feaft yiven by Ofa- 
vit; a new ſubjet? of complaint. - Uftavins tonſents to a negotiation 
with Sextus.  Sixtus yields to it, ebntrary to his inclinations. A onfe- 
rence between the three generals, Conditions f the treaty >» The er- 
treme joy which this peace occaſioned. The" three chiiſi entertain one 
| another by turns. An expreſſion of Sextus to Antony, A remarkable 
a — of tis generoſity in rejecling the advite of Menas, - Antony 
is out of humour at loſing at all kinds of games 121 Oclavius. He 
leaves Italy and arrives at Athens. His popular brhaviour with the 
Athenians. They treat him as a new Bacchus. The dowry he demands 
of them for bis marriage with Minerva,” -.- 0 99 
III. Motions of the Parthians. © Congatted by Lobienus the-fon, 
they invade Syria. They eftabliſh Antigonus king of Fudea, and catry 
ara Hyrcan priſoner. Labienus conquers Cilicis, and penetratesiias 
Far as Curia. Ventidius, Antony's lieutenant, arrives, and obtains 
over the Parthians two victoriet ſucceſſtuoly. Antony leaves Aim ts = 
put himſelf at the head of bis armies. The third victory of Ventidins. © | 
Ventidius dares not puſh his advantages. The fiege of Samoſates, The 
triumph of Ventidius. The taking of Feruſalem by Sofius and Hered. 
Antigonus is whipped with rods, =_ put to 4 — N N He- 
rod put in peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown. Confuſion and cont X 
of 41 the — in Roe N oo ly falls in love with Livia. Fe .. a 
Vorces Scribonia the ſame day ſbe was delivered of Fulia. He marries 
Livia. The birth of Druſus. Tiberius and Druſus brought up- 
- the palace of Oftavius. Cauſes of the rupture b.tween Octauius and 
- Sextus, s made free by Sextus, goes into Oclauiuss ſervice, 
Preparations of Oftavius for the war. A ſra-fight near Cuma.” Aus- 
| ther near the rock of Scylla, where Oftavins's fleet is very much da- 
maged. A tempeſt compleats the ruin of the naval forces of Odtavins. 
Sextus does not know how to make a right uſe x this opportunity. 
Octavius takes time to make new preparations. Agrippa, congueror 
in Gaul, refuſes a triumph. A continuation of the Triumviri for 
years. Agrippa charged with the preparations for the war again/t 
Sextus. The port of. Julius formed by the junction of the lakes of: Lu- 
crinus and Avernut, A pretended Omenwhich happened to Livia, 116 
eee TE 
Sect. I. Oavius demands the conjunction of Antony and Lepidus aggin/t 
Sextus. The forces of Lepidus.” Antony comes into Italy as an 
to Oftavius. Their quarrel is ſuppreſſed by the treaty . Tarentum. 
Odtavius renews the war againſt Sexths: The luſtration of his fleet. 
MMenas leaves him, and returns to his old maſter. ¶ florm. The fleet 
„% Ofavius is very much ſhattered.” Lepigus lands in Sicily. The 
firmneſs of Oftlavius. The negligence of Sextus. Menas returns again 
: toOttavius, The advantage gained by Agrippa over the flat of Sex- 
- tus. The political circumſpection of Agrippa. Oftavius is defeated at 
| fea by Sextus. He runs a very greot riſk himſelf. _ The troops which 
he had landed in Sicily, eſeape with great difficulty. The laft ky va 


e 


f 


 whers Sextus is vanquiſhed without reſource. He abandons hic, and 
flies into Aſia, Oftavins corrupis the army 13 and di „ 
Vim of the Triumvirate. A mutiny among t 


CONTENTS. 


troops of Oda. He 
greaſhes it by a cindudt mixed with indulgence and firmneſs. A reftral 
crown given by Ofavius to Agrippa. Oftavius remains maſter of 
Sicily, Africa, and Numidia. © 


| 141 
Sect. II. The vi:lent grief of Orodes for the death of his ſon Pacarus. "Hr 


chuſes Phraates for his ſucceſſor. Phraates, w_= bis father, hro- 
thers, eld: ſon, and ſeveral grandees of the kingdom to be put is death. 
Antony's paſſion for Cleopatra is renewed. His unjuft and immenſe li- 
beralities towards her. Antany's preparations for a war. He goes into 
Armenia. The, force of his army. He lays ſiege to Praaſpa, "the capi= ' 
tal of the king of the Medes. The kings of the Medes and Parthians 


| gut in pieces two of his legions. The king of Armenia abandons him. 


Antony puts to flight the Parthians, but cauſes a very ſmall hiſs to them. 
He returns before Praaſpa, in beſieging of which he has very bad ſuc- 
ceſs. Deceived by the Parthians, who promiſed peace and ſafety to 
him; be prepares to retreat, Being informed of the perfidy of the 
Parthians, in/lead of marching along the plain, he gains the mountains. 
Divers combats, where the Parthians are repulſed. The temerity Wo 
Roman «fficer makes the Parthians gain a conſiderable advantage. 

admirable conduct of Antony with regard to his ſoldiers. Their love of 
hem. New battles, where the Romans regain the ſuperiority. Their 
army is diſtreſſed with famine. A very ſingular and fatal fea, 
cauſed by the uſe of an unknown herb. A new perfidy of the Parthi- 
ans. The Romans ſuffer extremely from thirſt, A river whaſe t04- 
ters were very unwholſome. A terrible confuſion occaſioned by the fury 
of the Roman ſoldiers. The laſt battle again/t the Parthians, The” 


Jy of the Romans when they ſaw themſelves again in Armenia, An- 


tony's fooliſh hurry to get back to Cleopatra. A falſe and oftentationus 
account ſent by Antony to Rome. Honours which are decreed to him. 
The lafi adventures and fatal death of Sextus Pompeius. The wars of 
Odtavius in Ilyricum. The perſonal bravery of Oflavius. The Sa- 
laſſs ſubdued by Valerius. The expliits of M. Craſſus againſt the 


' Myſians, and the Baſtarnæ. The edileſhip of Agrippa. Agrippa 


and Macenas chief friends, confident, and miniſters of Oclavius. 
Statues erected to Livia and Octavia. The Portico of Octavia. The 
triumphs of Statilius Taurus and Saſius. New Patriciani. The death 


of Atticus, Succeſſion of the Conſulſhip from the year 718 ta the 
year 721, 168 
BOOK LIL 


Sect. I. A league between Antony and the king of Media. Antony per fi- 


dioufly lays hold of the king of Armenia. conquers Armenta. He 
returns to Alexandria. and there triumphs. Octavia leaves Rome to 


follow her huſhand. Cleopatra is alarmed at it. Her artifites to keep 


Nen of Antiny's affeftions. Octavia cannot obtain leave of An- 
— to vifit bim. She returns to Rome. Her noble 3 An- 


tony in a pompæus manner acknowledges Cleopatra for his lawful Jhouſe; 
| a 


CONT EE 1 a : 1 "A 
and dedares the children be had by her king of kings. Oclovius Jays 2 


hold of this to render him odious 10 the Romans. Affairs grow more 
252 and Octauins. The Conſuls, Rome 


Gaius gives a general leave to depart, to 
oo hooks to folk their example. Polis remains neuter. An- 
tony: laſt journey into Armenia. er to make war again/t 
Otizuius. His alliance proves fatal to the king of Media. Antony's 
ae rs. — endeavour to eee Cleopatra 
during ——_ pelo — an ere” 
ation} war. in Vinegar, ſwallowed . 
* — Honour Favs. + ta C by the Athenians. Antony 
_fends orders to Oftavia to quit his bowſe-at Rome. Sho abeyo. ith 
tears. He 5 an advantageous opportunity of attacking Cdtavius. 
Planes joins Oftavius. . 
nn.  Antony's will read in the Senate, and to the people, by Offa- 
ins. Camas ent to Antony by his 22 is ill traated 
Cicopatra, and leaves them. Silanus and Dellius leave Antony. 
madneſs. Antony's exceſſeve mfatuation. A decree which 
lullbip, and of the Triumviral power. War 
___ Antony ſwears eternal war againſt Octa- 
oath to ſerve Octavius againſt Antony. 
Et two parties, A challenge 222 
| Ga LES Cal Tanks © 
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nemme 


= 
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runs a 

rise * n. alues 22 try the fate of a naval ement. 
The. = Adium. 4 fight of 2 Antony nal ce her. 
The victory * Oftauims. Antony s land: forces ſubmit to the congueror. 
! _—_ deſpatched in purſuit 4 Antony, returns and ſets out for 

| Rome. Ottavins is in no hurry to purſue Antony, He returns thanks 
| to Apollo. The — which he takes with regard to the troops. 
| 2 — refpet to thoſe he bad conquered. Mletellus is ſaved 
, by the mtreaties of has fon. A fomgular adventure of Marcus and Bar- 

| bula. The motivrt of Oftavius's clemency. He arrives at Athens and 
rekeves Greece. mutrny bis Veteran ſoldiers in Haly, 
eas appeaſes. de returns rave Afia and advances to- 

wards Egypt, 212 

A . Set. II. Continuation of Antory's adventares in bs fight He flaps at 
| Paretonium. His deep melancholy. Cleopatra's arrival at Aleran- 
aria. She attempts to tranſport her fleet over the mus of Suez into 

the Red-fea, Antony comes us her. Cleopatra's preparatians to defend 

ber ſelf ggainſt the caugueror. Antony takes Timon the Miſanthrope 

for his modal. He relapſes into his PR Trials which Cleopatra 

made 


* "RF. 
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made of poiſons and 5. She endeavours to make be be- 
buen by Oftavius. Negotiations between them. Antony's fuſdicions 
of Cleopatra. She obliges him to ſhake them offi Antony's unfortunate 
- - ewpedition on the toaſt of Paretonium. The incredible zeal of @ com- 
pany of gladiators who fly 10 his defence. Herod preſents be» 
ers Oftavius at Rhodes. His noble ſentiments. He obtains his par- 
' don, | Alexas, who betrayed Antony, is put to death by Oftavius. Oc- 

| -*  pavins magnificently entertained, and aſſiſted by Herod, Peluſſum de- 
livered up to Oftavius by the treachery of Cleopatra. She 2 | 
© thing which was valuable in ber palace to be carried to her tab. Or- 
tavius approaches Alexandria. Antony's laſt efforts, . -Retrayed and 
vunguiſbed he returns to Alexandria, Cleopatra ſhuts herjelf up in 
Her tomb, and caufes Antony to be in that ſbe was dead. He 
flabs himſelf. Having beard that ſhe was flill alive, he makes them 
carry him to her. He dies in her arms. © Odtavius ſheds tears. at 
bearing of bis death. Cleopatra is taten ali ur. Oftavius enters Alex- 
= andria hand in hand with the philoſopher Arens. Antyllus and C- 
fario put to death. Antony's funeral. Cleopatra -refirained from kil- 
ling herſelf by the fear of thereby. occaſioning the death of her children. 
Ottavins comes to viſit her. Sbe is informed that ſhe mufl quit that 
Place in three davs. She goes to offer libations at Antony's tomb. Her 
' death. * A repreſentation f her life and chara#ter, charatter of 
Autony. Ciceros fon,. who was Conſul, brands the memory of Antony 
ly ædtcree ef the Senate: The poſterity of Antony. Caffius of Perma, 
' Cantdias, and the. Senator Ovinius put to death by Oftavius, Oda - 
vius declares that he has burnt Antony's papers; but neverthel:ſs keeps 
@ part of them His conduct with regard to the children of the princes 
of the Eaft, found at Alexandria. Immenſe riches carried by OG 
wits out of Egypt. Singular precautions which he takes with regard 
ts the government of that province. The happineſs of Egypt under the 
Roman government. Odlavius viſits Alexander's tomb. He leaves 
- Egypt and paſſes the winter in Aſia, Domeſlic troubles the 
Parthians. A conſpiracy of young Lepidus rendered abortive by Hæ- 
cenas. Servilia follows young Lepidus her huſband to his tomb. Ho- 
mours decreed to Oftauins by the Senate. New privileges conferred 
upon bim. They rank him among the number of the Gods. mo- 
tives of his yielding to receive all thaſe honours, eſpecially the laſt. He 
faffers them in the provinces to erect temples to his father and to him. 
he temple of Janus is ſbut up, The augur of ſafety is renewed. 
The iriumpbs of Oftavius. - The admirable generefity of the ſons 1 
Aajatorix. Octavins's triumphs. are beheld with a ſincere joy. His 
nun ficence. The triumphs of Carrinas and Autromus Pætut. De- 
dications of temples and other publick buildings. Feaſts and rejnicings. 
The Tr:yjan games. Oftavius's indiſpaſition. He erecis monuments of 
his victory, at Aftium, and in Egypt. The methods which Oftavius 
took to riſe to the ſovereignty f the empire, conſidered in a double light. 
Foſs Chrift and his church i end of fil event. | n 
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Brutus enters Thrace, and there makes war ſucceſsfully. 
Money - coined by his order. He paſſes over into Asa, 
equips a fleet, and acquaints Caſſius with it. Brutus 
and Caſſius rejoin at Smyrna. They alt together in a 
perfect good underſtanding. Caſtius ſubjet#s the Rho- 


. © ak. = &* FFC „ nnr 11 Ide 0 


dians. He uſes them roughly. Brutus carries the war 
4 into Lycia. His gentleneſs. The rage of the Xanthi- 
: ans. Brutus and Cafhus meet at Sardis. A very warm 
q debate between them. Favonius diverts them from it. 
7 The conduct and views of Caſſius were leſs pure than 
; thoſe of Brutus. A pretended apparition diſcovered to 
Brutus. Oftavius and Aritony croſs the ſea, and enter 
a B Macedonia 


Vol. X. 


c oRTEN 18. 


| Macedonia with their troops. Brutus and Caſſius being 
arrived at Seſtos, the reviet their army. The mag- 


" Mificent appearance of that army. Money Ari to 
' the ſoldiers. Brutus and Caſſius advance beyond Phi- 


lippi. A deſcription of the country about the city of 


Philippi, The encampment of Brutus and Caſſius: 


Antony, and afterwards Oftavius, arrives oppoſite to + 


tbem, and encamps at a ſmall diſtance. 'The diſadvay- 
etage of their fituation. The fiſt batthe of Philipps. 


Brutus is conqueror : Caſſius is defeated. * Caſſius thro? 


precipitate deſpair kills himſelf. The death of Caſſius 
gives a ſuperiority to the Triumviri. Octavius, who 
was ill, bad but Little ſhare in the ation. © Brutus re- 
animates the courage of Caſſius's ſoldiers. The em- 
. barraſſment of his ſituation. The fleet which be had in 
the Jonian ſea deſtroys a powerful reinforcement which 
| was ſent to the Triumviri. He is not informed of that 
tant event. A reflexion of Plutarch on this ſub- 


74 The ſecond battle of Philippi. The death of 


Cato's ſon. Brutus runs a riſk of being taken, and 
only avoids that misfortune by the generoſity of a friend, 
The laſt moments of Brutus. His blaſphemy againſt 
virtue. His death. Antony cauſes the laſt honours to 


be paid to his body. Ottavius ſends his head to Rome. © 


The death of Portia, the wife of Brutus. The names 
of the moſt illuſtrious perſons who were ſlain at Phi- 
lippi. Livius Druſus, the father of Livia, kills bim- 
ſelf. The cruelly of Oftavius. The republican party 
 periſhes with Brutus. The remains of the vanguiſhtd 
army ſurrender themſelves to the Triumviri, A fine 
expreſſion of Meſſalla to Oftavius. The re- union of all 
the naval forces of the vanquiſhed party. Marcus con- 
 wheys part of them. to Sextus Pompeius, and Domitius 
- evith the other keeps the ſea for ſome time without. ac- 
 'knowledging any chief. An allegory. of Horace, with 
regard to theſe laſt. troubles of the republicans. That 
poet having eſcaped from the batile of Philippi, 972 4 
reſource i in his genius for poetry. 


BRUTUS 


F_ 2 SS 'Y W d CCRT TL 


EMILIUS II. MUNATIUS, Conn’, 3 


RUTUS not being able to put himfelf in a A, K. 
condition to paſs ſpeedily enough into Italy, to £ 
efend 1t in, Fe Triumviri, prepared himſelf. to Appian. 


eceive them e embraced. an opportunity which D. 
reſented itſelf, of leading his army into Thrace; to 
hich he was prompted by the double advantage of 
exerciſing his troops, by fighting againſt a warlike 
nation, and having an opportunity of acquiring to 
himſelf the title of Imperator, an honour which was 
by no means uſeleſs to him in his preſent ſituation. 
He entered therefore into Thrace, to put himſelf. in 
poſſeſſion of a province where Sadales reigned, who 
when he was dying bequeathed it to the Romans, 
Beſides, as the Beſſi, a. very fierce nation, incom- 
moded their neighbours, by incurſions and robberies, 
he propoſed to eee them; and aſſiſted by one of 
the Kings of Thrace, called Rheſcuporis, though at 
firſt he ſuffered a check, yet he terminated afterwards 


theſe two enterprizes to his honour. 
m with money, of 


Beſides, Thrace furniſhed ; 
which he ſtood greatly in nee or his character of 
gentleneſs, clemency, and gedefoſity, prevented, or 
at leaſt rendered leſs ſucceſsful, many of the means 
of furniſhing his military cheſt ; Which being only to 
be executed by the force of arms, are no ik and 


tyrannical in themſelves, than war itfel t was 
therefore extremely fortunate for him, that princeſs, 
named Polemocratia, whoſe huſband, who reigned 
over part of Thrace, had been affaſſinated by an op- 
poſite faction, came to take refuge in the Roman 
camp, with her ſon, who was very young, and all her 
treaſures, Brutus ſent the young prince to Cyzica, 
to be educated in a manner becoming his birth, and. 
converted into money the - treaſures of Polemocrati | 
He wanted that this money ſhould be a monument 
of an action, which he looked upon as the beſt he 
had ever done, It bore on one fide the image of 
Brutus, and on the other a cap, the ſymbol of li- 
berty, between two th and upon the exergue 
1 2 | Was 


AR. 710, was ſtamped the Ides of March, the day on which 
Ant. C. Cæſar was killed. There are ſome of theſe pieces 
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{till preſerved in the cabinets of the curious. 
Brutus having cauſed his army to paſs into Aſa, 
took care to equip a powerful fleet in the ports of Bi. 
thynia and Cyzica; and while they were employed 
about this, ac travelled over the country, giving or- 
ders to princes, and deputies of towns, gaining all 
their hearts, and eſtabliſhing over all, with, peace and. 
tranquillity, the love of his government. In the mean 
time he wrote to Caſſius, who, after having eſta- 
bliſhed his authority over all Syria and Cilieia, and 
demanded of thoſe towns which reſiſted him, and par- 
ticularly that of Tarſus, enormous contributions, Was 
preparing to go into Egypt, to puniſh Cleopatra for 
the aſſiſtance which ſhe had given to Dolabella. Bru- 
tus diverted him from this deſign, by repreſenting to- 
kim, that they had not propoſed to acquire a power 
for their own conveniency; but that it was to deliver 
their country from tyrants who oppreſſed it, that they 
aſſembled their forces from all quarters. That, there- 
fore, if they intended to be faithful to their plan, and 
not loſe the object in view, they ought not to remove 
themſelves farther from Italy, but, on the contrary, 
to make haſte to ſupply their fellow- citizens with the 
ſuccours which they ſtood in need of. | 
Caſſius yielded to theſe remonſtrances, and began 
his march to approach towards Brutus. It was at 
Symrna that they firſt ſaw one another again, after 
their parting at the port of Piræus, the one turning 
towards Syria, and the other towards Macedonia. 
The: ſight of the forces, with which they were at- 
tended, cauſed a reciprocal joy in both, and a ſur- 
riſing confidence, In ſhort, having quitted Italy 
like unfortunate exiles, without having one ſingle 
veſſel of war, one ſoldier, or town under their 
command, after a ſhort interval they met again, well 
furniſhed with infantry, cavalry, money, and in a 
condition of ſupporting a conteſt, where the fate of 
the Roman empire was the ſubject, © * 
is They 
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They ſtrove which of them ſhould behave. wi 1 
moſt politeneſs to the other. Caſſius contented him- 4 C 
ſelf with an equality; but Brutus yielded to him the 
honours, and went moſt frequently to viſit him, be- 
cauſe Caſſius was older, and in a more infirm ſtate af 
health. >> a. 5k 26S- - 2 98 47} A | 
They concerted the plan of their operations; and 
as the Lycians and the Rhodians had obſtinately re- 
fuſed to grant them any aſſiſtance, uhey reſolved to 
begin by reducing theſe two nations, in order that 
they might leave nothing undone behind them, while 
they were engaged againſt the Triumviri. Brutus 
charged himſelf with the Lycians, and Caſſius with 
the Rhodians. © Bug 14] | 
Their mutual good underſtanding continued firm 
even with regard to the money, which occaſions ſo 
many diſputes amongſt mankind. Brutus alledged, 
that having employed towards the equipment of a 
fleet, for the defence of the common cauſe, all the 
money which he was able to amaſs, he had a right to 
demand of Caſſius a part of his. But the friends of 
Caſſius maintained, on the other hand, that it was 
not reaſonable that thoſe ſums which had been raiſed 
by very troubleſome means, and managed with ceco- 
nomy, ſhould be divided with Brutus, who would 
gain to himſelf all the honour of them, by means of 
all placed and extravagant bounties. But Caſſius was 
more equitable than his friends, and yielded to Bru- 
tus the third of his treaſure. | | | 
They further agreed perfectly well in an act of cle- Dis. 
mency towards a very unworthy object.  Gallius !- . 
Poplicola, the brother of Meſſalla, but very different 
from him, having formed the horrid deſign of aſſaſſi- 
nating Brutus, had obtained pardon in conſideration 
of his brother. Some time after he renewed the ſame 
attempt againſt Caſſius, and was convicted of it by 
the teſtimony of Polla his mother, who being willing 
to ſave Caſſius, and obtain pardon for her ſon, thought 
the beſt means of ſucceeding was to diſcover the cri- 
minal herſelf Brutus and Caſſius were ſo good as to 
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with a courageous people, and remarkably ſtrong at 


upon by acts of indulgence and generoſity; for Gel- 


lis, the very firſt opportunity, betrayed his chiefs to 


whom he was ſo much obliged, and went over to the 
enemy's camp. ny OD UE 
After ſome ſtay at Smyrna, the two generals de- 
parted for the two expeditions which they had pro- 
&ed. Caſſius, to whoſe lot the carrying on the war 


againſt the Rhodians fell, knowing that he had to do 


ſea, he cauſed both his land and ſea forces to be put 
in motion at the ſame time. Their rendezvous was 
at the town of Myndus in Caria. nr 22 3 
There was a party at Rhodes which wanted them 
to ſubmit to Caſſius. But the moſt ſenſible party is 
too commonly the moſt feeble. The body of the 
people, animated by ſome raſh and factious perſons, 
wanted to make reſiſtance, and did not doubt of ſuc- 


ceſs. The glory of their anceſtors aſſured them of it, 


Cic. ad 
F-m 


xi. 14. 


and they called to mind with pleaſure, Demetrius and 
Mithridates, princes a great deal more powerful than 
Caſſius, who were obliged to retire ſnamefully from 
before Rhodes. Since the battle of Pharſalia, the 
Rhodians had actually turned their backs upon that 
party which ſtood up for the liberty of the ancient 
government in Rome. They ſhut their gates againſt 
Pompey in his flight. After the death of Czar, 
they attached themſelves to Dolabella, and refuſed 
their aſſiſtance to all thoſe who made war againſt him. 
Unluckily for the town, they perſiſted in the ſame 
plan when Caſſius approached; and inſtead of pro- 
miſing him full ſatisfaction, they inſultingly propoſed 
to him to wait for the orders of the Senate, which 
was then ſitting at Rome, thereby meaning the orders 
of the Triumviri. | 

One may eaſily judge in what manner Caſſius, one 
of the moſt paſſionate of all mankind, received this 
inſulting meſſage. He only anſwered it with me- 
naces and threatenings, with which the Rhodians were 
not ſo much affected as they ought to have been. 
They 
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They made but one attempt to ſoſten him, by ſending 4; 
to him Archelaus, their fellow- citizen, who had in- 
ſtructed him in the Greek; for in Rhodes there was a 
ſchool for all the ſciences, and there Caſſius had been 
inſtructed during his youth. Archelaus acquitted 
himſelf of his commiſſion in the moſt tender and pa- 
thetick- manner; but Caſſius, content to have ſnown 
a great deal of friendſhip to his old maſter, remained. 
inexorable with regard to the principal point. | 

There was then | a neceſſity of coming to blows, 
and the Rhodians were raſh enough to riſk a naval 
engagement. Dio reports, that they carried their in- 
ſolence ſo far, as to diſplay to the eyes of the Ro- 
mans, the chains which they had prepared for them. 
But this exceſs of folly and blindneſs does not appear 
probable. It is certain, however, that after they were 
twice vanquiſhed, they were ſtill ſo obſtinate as to let 
the Roman troops approach, and allow themſelves to 
be beſieged both by ſea and land. Nevertheleſs at 
that time, thoſe who were deſirous of peace took upon 


them, and began to negotiate with Fannius and Len- 


tulus, who commanded the ſiege by land. But while 
they were debating, Caſſius, who went on board the 
fleet himſelf, and governed the attack on the fide of 
the port, appeared all at once in the middle of the 
town, with a number of choſen men, without having 
either made a breach in the walls, or ſcaled them. 
The poſterns on the ſide of the ſea had been opened 
to them by ſome of the moſt ſenſible men of Rhodes, 
who fearing to ſee their town taken by aſſault, thought 


they could not be too ſpeedy in preventing ſo great a 
miſchieff. 


An expreſſion of Caſſius ſeemed at firſt to promiſe 
moderation; for when a great many ſaluted him by 
the names of maſter and king, he quite rejected thoſe 
titles; ſaying that his greateſt glory was to have killed 
him who dared to make himſelf maſter and king in 
Rome. But the reſt of his conduct did not anſwer to 
this beginning. He cauſed a tribunal to be erected 


in the middle of the Forum, and fixed at the ſide of 
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to death, and cauſed to be executed in his preſence, 
fifty of the principal authors of the rebelhon, and 

pronounced the ſentence of baniſhmenr on twenty-<five' 

others, who had fled or abſconded. It is true, that 

he r e itants 3 

rties, having for * 3 rs in of death, 

** _ violence againſt their — He 

further forbid them to pillage, but this was only with 

a deſign to plunder it himſelf; for it was one of tha 

richeſt cities of all Aſia. Accordingly, he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the treaſure, and every thing of value, 

which belonged to the publick, without ſparing either 

the offerings conſecrated in the temples, or-even the 

ſtatues of ods. And when the-Rhodians prayed 

him to leave them at leaſt one of their divinities, he 

anſwered them that he would leave them the Sun; 

In, effect, he neither touched the image nor the cha- 

| riot of that god, who was particularly honoured at 

| Rhodes. But without doubt he played upon the am- 

Val. Max. biguity of the word, which might ſignify that he 

}}* would only leave them the enjoyment of the light. 

And by a third ſenſe, which ſuperſtitious antiquity has 

put upon it, they have imagined, ſeeing he was re- 

duced to kill himſelf a few months after at Philippi 

that by ſpeaking. in this manner he had foretold bis 

own death, ſo nigh at hand. | | 

Caſſius likewiſe publiſhed an order to oblige every 

one to my to him all the gold and money which 

was in their houſes, threatening with death all who 

ſhould diſobey, and promiſing rewards to ſuch as 

ſhould diſcover them. The Rhodians were not much 

afraid at firſt, and ſuch as could conceal their trea- 

| ſures thought they ran no great riſ. But when they 

ſaw, by ſome examples, that the order was executed 
rigorouſly, they found they muſt obey : and Caſſius 
having taken out of Rhodes, by different ways, eight 

thouſand talents, impofed eight hundred more upon 

the Forum by way of fine, All the people of Aſia, the 

a 3 peaceable 
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time when going to their repaſt, — leſs 

their guard, IT them, killed ſix. 1 75 
them, and forced the p . Afterwards, when 
ever he took any of their towns or 

liberty thoſe — fell into his hands, being 

by this good uſage, to gain the 99 — 
But the Lycians were fierce and ha op: jr | 
provoked at their loſſes, and deſpi e clemency | 
of the vanquiſher. 

The braveſt of them ſhut themſelves up in the city 
of Xanthus, and Brutus was obliged to beſiege them 
there in form. He ſoon reduced them to deſpair _ 
ſafety but by flight, and a, great many ſaved them- 
ſelves by the river which ran by the walls, ſwimming 
below the water. But the Romans deprived them of 
this reſource, by ſtretching out nets, on the tops 
of which were faſtened little bells, which gave them 
notice whenever any of them were entangled. | 

An attempt which the Xanthians made to'burn the 
machines. of the befiegers, and which ſucceeded at 
firſt, was the cauſe of — loſs. For the flame of the 
machines being driven towards the town by a violent 
wind, communicated itſelf to the fortifications and 
the neighbouring houſes; ſo that in an inſtant the 
conflagration became very conſiderable.  'The Xan- 
thians had been driven back, and the Romans pur- 
__ _— but en inſtead of laying hold on this 


opportunity 
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d in preſerving it; and ordered the ſoldiers to en- 


deavour to "extinguiſh the fire. The rage which 


ſeized the Xanthians on this occaſion is inconceivable. 
Far from thinking themſelves obliged to their pe 
netous- enemy for the efforts which he made to fave 
them, they reſolved to periſn in ſpite of him. All, 
both freemen and ſlaves, women and children, 
mounted the walls, and threw darts againſt the Ro- 
mans, who were ſtriving to aſſiſt them. And in- 
ſtead of extinguiſhing, they augmented the fire, 
and made it ſpread more and more towards the city, 
by 3 into it wood, dry reeds, and all kinds 

e Fran 888 
When Brutus ſaw that the flame increaſed inceſ- 
ſantly, and formed a circle round the town, he was 
overwhelmed with grief. He rode about the fortifi- 
cations, trying all the means he could think of to 
ſuccour them; and ſtretching out his hands to the 
Nanthians, he conjured them to have pity on them- 
ſelves, and allow him to ſave them, together with 
their country. But nobody gave ear to him. Fu- 
Tious and deſperate, they put themſelves to death all 


manner of ways. And not only the men and women 
Who were grown up, were tranſported with this blind 


madneſs, but the very children with diſtracted cries 
leaped into the middle of the flames, or threw them- 


"ſelves headlong from the walls upon the pavement ; 
while others -prefented their throats to their fathers 
ſwords, beſeeching them to kill them. In examining 


the ruins of this unfortunate town, they diſcovered a 


woman hanging in a cord, with which ſhe had been 


firangled, having a young child dead at | her breaſt, 


and itil] holding in her hand a lighted torch to ſet fire 


to her houſe. This horrid ſpectacle made thoſe who 
were witneſſes of it tremble. They. mentioned it to 
Brutus, who would not go to ſee fo melancholy an 


object; but melting into tears he promiſed a reward 


to every ſoldier who ſhould bring him a Lycian alive; 
and they ſay that the number of thoſe whom it was 


poſſible 
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poſſible to ſave from their own rage, amounted to no A. R. J 
2 than one hundred and fif try 8 
This is the ſecond time that the town of Xanthus Herodot. 


riſhed in this manner, by the fury of its inhabitants. l. . 
n the time of Cyrus, the Xanthians being attacked by 
Harpagus, that prince's lieutenant, they choſe rather 
to burn their wives and children, hom they ſhut up 
in the citadel, and expoſe themſelves all to death in a 
general ſally, than ſubmit to a conqueror whom: all 
eee tot it 15 Sandletn” Wnt 
It appears that the Lycians were a very fierce na- 
tion, for the diſaſter of the Xanthians, and the hu- 
manity of their conqueror, made at firſt no impreſſion 
on their neighbours of Patara. They prepared to de+ 
fend themſelves, © and Brutus with great reluctance 
determined to attack them, for fear of renewing the 
tragic ſcene. Nevertheleſs he inveſted; the town, but 
without battering the walls. Being reſolved to try 
every thing in order to gain them, he. detached to 
them ſome of the Xanthian priſoners, whoſe infatua- 
tion and madneſs had blinded their reaſon. He alfo 
ſent back to them ſome ladies of Patara who had been 
taken at Xanthus, and whoſe fathers and huſbands 
bore a diſtinguiſhed rank in the country. And theſe 
ladies, by the gentle inſinuations, and the praiſes 
which they beſtowed on the wiſdom and generoſity of 
Brutus, at laſt overcame the obſtinacy of the Pata- 
rians, and they furrendered at diſcretion.” .. 
Brutus granted to all their lives and liberties, but 
he took poſſeſſion of all the money belonging: to the 
publick, and publiſhed, with regard to the inhabi- 
tants, an order like that of Caſſius, threatening with 
death thoſe who ſhould conceal their: riches, and en- 
couraging informers with the promiſe of rewards. 
This rigour was too contrary to Brutus's character for 
him ever to deſign to go through with it, or indeed 
to be capable of it, and this appeared on a very re- 
markable occaſion. A ſlave accuſed his maſter of 
having concealed his treaſure, which was indeed very 
true. They were both brought before Brutus; — 
while 


1s: 
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trembling for her fon, followed, 5 ONE CON 
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fhare-in it. The ſlave believed he ſhould: make his 
court to Brutus, and be ſure of the reward, by infiſt- 

ſtrongly to prove the mother's falſeliood, and 

to convict his maſter, who during this diſpute | 
kept a profound ſilence. Brutus, as well ſhocked at 
the inſolence of the informer, as admiring the pa+ 
tience of the ſon, and the good heart of the mother, 
treated them all according to their deſerts. - He ſent 
back the mother and ſon with the er Bo and cauſed 
the ſlave to be crucified. 

The town of Myra having alſo ſubemitbed volunta- | 
rily, and Brutus having become maſter of all Lycia, 
contented” himſelf with taxing the nation at one hun- 
dred and twenty talents; after which he returned to- 
wards Ionia, fignalizing his march with divers marks 
of juſtice, always unbiaſſed, and always impartial in _ 


the diſtribution of rewards. and puniſhments. But 


that which he moſt approved himſelf, and which 
gained him the moſt honour among all the Rom 


-of worth and character, was, the revenge he t 


upon that wretched orator Theodotus, who had pro- 


Tcribed the head of Pompey. But I have mentioned 
this elſewhere. 


Brutus and Caſſius joined again at Sardis, in "a 
dia, and their — being re- united, proclaimed 
each of them folemnly by t W title of Imperator, or 
General- conqueror. At their firſt interview, like 


great men who feared no cenſure, they wanted to have 


a converſation together, concerning reciprocal com- 
plaints which had been made of both. They debated 
a long while, and it could not otherwiſe happen, con- 
ſidering the importance and multiplicity of the affairs , 
which they governed, and the great number of friends 
and commanders who acted under their orders. They 


ſhut themſelves up therefore together in the firſt con- 


- venient houſe, and made their ſlaves guard the door, 


with 
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into tears, and the tone of their voices became more 
high and harfh, ſo that their friends, who were ſtand- 
ing without the door, heard the noiſe, and began 

be alarmed, not knowing where all this p; 


to 
paſſion might 
end. In the mean time, pane of them durſt venture 
to go in, on account of the orders given to the con- 
trary. Favonius alone, an impertinent imitator of 
Cato, whom 1 have mentioned before more t 
once, attempted to enter. The ſlaves at firſt wo 
not admit him, but it was no caſy matter to curb Fa- 
vonius in a thing he was reſolved upon. He valued 
himſelf upon a cynical boldneſs, which knew no re- 
ſtraint; and his fallies, though impertinent, were 
ſometimes well received, becauſe they made people 
laugh. He then forced the paſſage, and with a thea- 
trical tone of voice, addreſſed Brutus and Caffius in 
theſe words, which Homer puts into the mouth of 
Neſtor, exhorting to peace Agamemnon and Achilles: 
„ Yield ® to my advice; you are both younger than 
J.“ Caſſius, who was naturally lively, could not 
forbear laughing; bur Brutus, who was more ſerious, 
was angry, and drove away Favonius, calling him an | 
2 Cynic. This adventure, however, put an 
end to the debate between Brutus and Caſſius, and 
* arted on good term. " 
f us that night made a great entertainment, and 
Brutus invited his friends to it. After they were fat 
down to table, Favonius came in from bathing. Bru- 
tus's paſſion. was nor yet over; he declared before all 
the company, that Fayonius came without being in. 
vited, and deſired he ſhould. be put down to the 
loweſt couch. But the. cynical. Senatar came and 
Placed himſelf forcibly in the middle of the moſt ho- 
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l nied with a great deal of gaiety; the freedom and. 
chearfulneſs of the converſation, ſeaſoned the repaſt, 
without interrupting, the philoſophical. reflections, to 
which the Romans of diſtinftion had a particular. 
Niet morning Brutus. mortified Caſſius by a con- 
© Hdemnation. he pronounced againſt a man of rank, 
who had been Prætor at Rome, and afterwards; ho- 
noured by Brutus himſelf with divers offices, of truſt. 
Plutarch calls him L.. Pella, and ſays, that having 
been accuſed and convicted of extortion by the peo- 
le of Sardis, he was condemned without... mercy. 
Caſſius, a few days before, had obſerved a different 
conduct with regard to two of his friends, who being 
accuſed before him of the ſame crime, abſolved them 
with a private reprimand, and kept them afterwards 
about his perſon. He acted thus out of principle, 
and even reproached Brutus with too great attach- 
ment to rules, at a time which demanded caution, al- 
lowances, and indulgence. But Brutus *, who was 
always full of great maxims, referred him to the Ides 
of March, that famous day on which they had killed 
Cæſar, who did not extort upon mankind himſelf, 
but was a protector and encourager of publick rob- 
bers. © If,” ſays he, © there is any lawful pretence 
« for neglecting exact juſtice, it were better for us 
< to ſupport the friends of Cæſar, than to ſhut our 
« eyes againſt the villanies committed by our own 
« people. In the firſt caſe; we could only be ac- 
c cuſed of timidity ; but here, with a 8 4 trou- 
3 _ and dangers, we purchaſe the reproach of in- 
<« juſtice.” . 3 5 
This inſtance, joined to what we have formerly 
mentioned, diſcovers that the virtue of Brutus was 
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much IT than that of Caſſius, / This laſt; A-R.91% 


doubtleſs, deſerved to be eſteemed for his great qua- 
lities; but his paſſion was dreadful, and his command 
harſh. On the contrary,/ towards his friends he 


to ſacrifice in their favour. the rights of juſtice. He 
was by no means an enemy to pleaſure, and in private 


company his morality. was not quite ſincere. But the 


conduct of Brutus was always perfectly ſteady. An 
unalterable gentleneſs, a noble elevation of ſent; 


ments, a ſtrength of mind over which neither paſſion, 


leaſure, nor envy, could have any influence, and an 


neſty, compoſed the character of that great man. In 
conſequence of theſe qualities, he was beloved of his 


people and troops, doated upon by his friends, a 
mired: by good men, and even not hated by thoſe. 


who made war againſt him. . 4 

The perfe& confidence which they had in the juſt- 
neſs of his views, was chiefly what gained him that 
univerſal affection and veneration. This is a glory 


which is proper to him, and diſtinguiſhes him from 


all the other heads of parties in the ſeveral wars among 
the Romans. For it is not thought that Pompey 
would ever have been diſpoſed to have reſtored to the 


laws the ſovereign power, in caſe he had vanquiſhed 


Cæſar. It is generally believed that he would have 
kept himſelf, at the head of the government, under 
the name of Conſul and Dictator, or ſome other title 


of magiſtracy, which would have maſked his ambi- 


tion, and amuſed the yulgar. A great many ima- 
gine that Caſſius had a deſign of the, ſame nature; 
and although his averſion for tyranny cannot be diſ- 
puted, yet it is hard to be believed, that ſo proud a 
man as he was, full of haughty courage, and fre- 
quently preferring the uſeful- to the juſt, ſhould be 
tree of all deſire of power, ſhould enter upon a war, 
lead a wandering life, and expoſe himſelf to a thou- 
ſand dangers, only to re-eſtabliſh the Citizens in the 
enjoyment of their liberties, If we mount ſtill higher, 

Marius, 


flexible firmneſs in the defence of juſtice and ho- 
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' C##far, had only regarded the glory of an enterprize, 


mendable; but that the reſt were influen 


part of this 
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fend their country; they looked upon it rather as a 
ize, or a prey, which they wanted to ſeize upon, 
and almoſt owned themſelves, that tyranny was the 
object of their wiſhes. But. Brutus is freely abſolved 


d dens of this kind; even” de een 
did him juſtice with regard to this point; and Antony 


was heard to ſay 


more than once, that he thought 
Brutus was the only 


perſon, who in conſpiring againſt 


which to him ap to be good and highly com- 


by hatred 
and envy. | | 
The conduct of Brutus being ſo pure and elevated, 


it is not ſurprifing that his language ſhould be lofty. 
When he ſaw himſelf near the crifis which was to de- 


termine his fate, he wrote to Atticus, that his fortune 
Was as happy as he could wiſh it. For, ſaid he, 


either by gaining the victory, I ſnall reſtore liberty to 


the Romans, or by dying, I ſhall be delivered from 


ſlavery myſelf. Thus I run no great riſk, my con- 
dition 1s fixed, and the only uncertainty that remains, 


is to know whether I ſhall live free, or carry my li- 


with me to the grave. It is Marc Antony, 


added he, who henceforward muſt fuffer for his folly. 


He might have been put in the rank with Brutus, 
Caſſius, and Cato ; but he choſe rather to put him- 
ſelf in the ſecond rank to Octavius, with whom he 
will ſoon be obliged to fight himſelf, unleſs he hap- 
pens to be overcome by us.” Theſe laſt words were 
a kind of gentle rebuke which Brutus gave to Atti- 
cus, on account of his connexions and friendſhip with 
Antony, and they contained a prediftion which was 
verified in the event. Plutarch obſerves upon the firſt 
fragment, that it is eaſy to ſee, that Bru- 
tus confided chiefly in his virtue, and not in his ſea or 


land forces, how great ſoever. they were. But it will 


appear at his death, as I have already hinted, that 


the hopes of ſucceſs added greatly to his firmneſs. | 


6 Brutus 


Marius, Cinna, and Carbonius, certainly did not de- 
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Brutus and Caſſius having happily. and ſpeedily A. K. 2106 
finiſhed whe they had to do in Alia, thought nexe 14 G 
of paſſing into Europe, in order to meet the Trium. 
viri, who prepared to attack them. It was about this 
time that Plutarch mentions a pretended apparition, 
which ſhewed itſelf, as is, faid, to Brutus. This ſtory . 
is felated ſo ſeriouſly by that great hiſtorian, and is be- 
come ſo famous, that I cannot allow myſelf to paſs it 

over in ſilence. 1 | | Ret 3 

J have already mentioned Brutus's watchings. H 
naturally ſlept but very little, and he had increaſe 
by habit this natural diſpoſition, which was greatly 
aſſiſted by his great ſobriety. He never allowed him- 
ſelf to ſleep in the day-time, and he allotted only tha 
part of the night for it when no buſineſs can be done, 
hor any perſon treated with, becauſe all the world is 
at reſt, But eſpecially in the time of which we are 
how ſpeaking, when a load of ſuch important cares 

| oppreſſed him, and inevitable inquietude in ſo re- 
markable a criſis diſturbed his brain, when he had | 
ſlept a few moments after his evening repaſt, which 
was the only one he made, he ſet about regulas \ 
ting his neceflary affairs; and he employed the re-. 
maining time in reading till the third watch, which 
was the hour when the general officers went to tdũe / 
tent to receive his orders. A ee in. If = 
*Blutarch then relates, that in the middle of the 9 
night, when the whole camp was perfectly quiet, 

Brutus was buſy, according to cuſtom, alone in his 

tent, Which was but indifferently lighted. On a ſud» 

den he thought he heard a noiſe as if ſomebody en- 

tered, and looking to the door of the tent, he per- 

ceived a Sender body, with a frightful aſpect, place 
itſelf before him, without pronouncing one [en 
word. He had the courage to aſk it, Who of men 

* or of the gods art thou? and who hath brought 
te thee hither ?” © Brutus,” anſwered the phantom, 
„ am thy evil genius, thou ſhalt ſee me again near 
„Philippi.“ „ Very well,” replied Brutus without 
being diſcompoſed, we ſhall fee each other again.” 
VOL. a; a - The 
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The phantom diſappeared; and Brutus called his ſer- 
vants, who told him they had neither ſeen nor heard 
ny thing, - He again applied himſelf to his'buſineſs; 


bur being ſtruck. with ſo ſtrange a vißon, he men- 


joned it next day to Caſſius, who being an Epicy- 
an, and conſequently neither believing a ſpirit di. 
inguiſhed from matter, nor providence, attributed 
all that happened to a ſally of imagination, over- 


| hearted by continual application ras Foyer 


Flor, IV, 


e if they did really exift, in order that we migh 


« For,” {aid he, © there is no probability that there 
* are genii ; nor, ſuppoſing them to exiſt, that they 
« have the human form or voice, or any power t9 
act üpon us. And indeed I ſhould be very gla 


35 


&* reckon not only upon our armies and our fleets; 
& but further upon the aſſiſtance of the gods them- 
« ſelves, who could not be wanting in an enterprize 
i ſo juſt, honourable, and ſacred, as that of which 
« we are the chiefs.” _ | Wt 
It is thus that Plutarch relates the ſtory ; and that 
nothing might be wanting, the ſpectre comes faith- 
fully to the rendezvous, and ſhews itſelf again to 
Brutus the day before his death, but without ſpeak- 
ing. Appian's account is conformed to Plutarch's, 
and that of Florus preceded them both. But theſe 
authorities, which doubtleſs are ſufficient to give cre- 
dit to an event in the order of nature, are not, in, my 
opinion, ſtrong enough to ſupport ſuch an abſurd 
prodigy. None of theſe writers quotes ſo much as 
one ſingle cotemporary witneſs; none of them men- 
tions it as being received from Brutus, or from any 
one to whom he had diſcovered it. Beſides, I find the 
fame ſtory ated, with almoſt the ſame circum- 


* 


re 
Val. Max. ſtances, by Valerius Maximus, who relates it of Cal- 


I. 7. 


ſius of Parma. In fine, what makes me reject the 
teſtimony of theſe, authors in this affair without any 
ſeruple, is the credulity which is common to them, 
with the moſt part of the ancients, with regard to 
prodigies. They relate, for example, with the greateſt 
aſſurance, that two eagles lighted upon the two oe 
. ci 
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ſius; that they accompanied the army in its march 
till the night before the battle of Philippi, and then 
flew away. This ſtory, certainly, is not very pro- 
bable ; but ſuppoſe it was true, what conclukon 
could be drawn from it? or what ſhould render it 
worthy to be mentioned in hiſtory ? Beſides, they re- 
late as miraculous preſages, the moſt ſimple things in 
the world, ſuch as the want of addrefs or attention in 
a perſon who preſented a crown to Caſſius reverſed, 


inſtead of placing it right upon his head. Writers 


have received, without exam 

count, which had no other fou 
pular tradition tx | 
Brutus and Caſſius paſſed from Aſia into Europe 
without any obſtacle. Octavius and Antony were 
ſtill in Italy, and two of their lieutenants, Norbanus 
and Decidius Saxa, whom they had ſent before them 


"gs this ſtrange ac- 
ation than the po- 


cedonia. Theſe two officers of the Triumviri marched 
with their troops beyond Philippi; and encamped at 
the entry of a paſs formed by two mountains, which 


only commodious paſſage from Cherſoneſus of Thrace 
into Macedonia. They had then behind them Phi- 
lippi, and upon the right, towards the ſea, Neapo- 
lis, a ſea · port ſituated over- againſt the iſland of Tha- 
ſos. There they expected their generals, who were 
hos a little embarraſſed to paſs from Brunduſium into 
irus. 
For as the chiefs of the Republican party had pow- 
erful naval forces, Statius Murcus was detached by 
Caſſius at the head of ſixty ſail, after ſtaying ſome 
time before the Promontory of Tenarus *, to hindet 
and diſpute the paſſage of the Egyptian fleet, which 
Cleopatra ſent to aſſiſt the Triumviri : as ſoon as he 


o Cape Matapan, in the middle of the Mere. 
C 2 himſelf 


cipal ſtandards of the two legions of Brutus and Caf- AR. 


ſo very ſuperſtitions, may by be ſuſpected to 
I 


with eight legions, marched through Epirus and Ma- 


left only a very narrow ſpace betwixt them, being the 


knew that chat fleet was deſtroyed, he came to poſt 
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A.R. 10. himſelf before the port of Brunduſium, in order ty, 
IS be prevent any from going out. Beſides, Sextus Pom 
peius being maſter of great part of Sicily, as I ſaid. 
„ was a thorn which they would have been very 
glad to pull out, before they embarked on their great. 
enterprize. He diſtreſſed Rome and Italy by famine, 
ſeizing all the proviſions which were. ſent to them by, 
ſea, and had it likewiſe in his power to hinder proyi-; 
ſions and ammunition from n to them, When 
they ſhould get into Macedonia. For theſe reaſons,. 
and as beſides they did not think it difficult to reduce. 
an enemy who was, properly ſpeaking, no more than, 
a pyrate, while Antohy was uſing means in Brundu- 
ſium to tranſport the troops into 78 Octavius ſent 
Salvidienus, with all the veſſels he had againſt Sextus 
Pompeius, and tranſported himſelf to Reggio, to ani- 
mate the war by his preſence, _. Ws ** 
— This was not fo eaſily done as the Triumviri had 

» imagined. Sextus had made good uſe of the time 
when he was allowed to remain quiet, in acquiring 
conſiderable maritime forces. Only at the approach 
of Salvidienus, he left off infeſting the coaſt of Italy, 
and contented himſelf with defending. Sicily. Octa⸗ 
vius was ſo ill provided with veſſels, that his heute- 
nant tried to build, in imitation of what he had ſeen 
practiſed in Gaul, ſmall barks of a light wood, co- 
vered with cow. hides. But theſe little yeſſels were 
not proper to ſuſtain the violence of the waves ig the 

= Streights of Sicily, and only occaſioned diverſion ta 
| the enemy. Octavius, however, took with him a 
fleet, and they had a naval engagement near the rock 
of Scylla “, in which Sextus had the better, Octa⸗ 
| vius, not ſucceeding by force, had recourſe to ſtrata; 
| gem, and ſought: an opportunity of tranſporting..hus 
troops by ſtealth; not doubting, but if he could 
once land his legions in Sicily, their valour and e 
perience would aſſure him of the victory. But all 
was to no purpole ; the coaſts were too well guarded} 
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ſelf greatly diſtreſſed by Murcus, in Brunduſium, de- 
manded, in the moſt preſſing manner, the ſucedurs 
and conjunction of his collegue, he was obliged to 
drop his deſign of puſhing Sextus. Wherefore, 
leaving only as many troops behind them as was ne- 
ceffary to defend the coaſt of Italy, he went to join 
Antony with the reſt of his forces. When he took his 
leave, he promiſed to thoſe of Reggio and Vibo, that 
he would blot out their towns from the number of 
thoſe who were to be given, together with their ter- 
fitories, as a reward to the ſoldiers, The motive of 
this promiſe was, the fear he was in leſt theſe two 
towns; ſo very near Sicily, ſhould deliver themſelves 
to Sextus, to prevent the misfortunes with which they 
were threatened. O14 R UPLAND 
The arrival of Octavius's fleet at Brunduſium, ſoon 
changed the ſituation of affairs. Murcus thought it 
moſt advifable-to take the ſea, and even to approach 
the coaſts of Epirus, continuing however always to 
watch the troops of the Triumvirt in their paſſage. 
But whether it was owing to want of capacity or at- 
tention on his part, or particular circumſtances of 
winds or tides favourable to the Triumviri, all their 
troops and themſelves were happily tranſported at di- 
vers voyages. Octavius was ill, and he was obliged 
to remain at Dyrrachium, while Antony advanced as 
faſt as poſſible to Join Norbanus and Saxa. Murcus, 
confounded and deſpairing at the bad ſucceſs of his 
undertaking, continued always cruiſing on the ſame 
ſeas, to hinder the convoys they might attempt to 
ſend from Italy to Macedonia, and he was aſſiſted 
in this important operation by Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, whom Caſſius ſent to him with a fleet of fifty 
S MC r. 
Antony however did not find Norbanus and Saxa 

in poſſeſſion of the paſs, which I mentioned before, 
on the other ſide of Philippi. They had been obliged 
to abandon it, and retreat as far as Amphipolis ; for 
Brutus and Caſſius had Joſt no time. Being arrived 
"FT" C 3 at 


and as Antony, who, in the mean time, found him- Ai. og 
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Latians, and alſo Thracians. Thoſe laſt had 


in like caſes, that theſe two princes were thus di- 


the review with a Tpeech to the ſoldiers. As 


R. v at geſtos, after they had marched through Cherſone- 
ſiſt of one-and-twenty legions, not quite complete, 


manded of his ſubalterns the ſame modeſty of which 


"14 


ſus, they reviewed their army, and found it to con- 


but nevertheleſs amounting to the number of four: 
ſcore thouſand fighting men. They had beſides, 
twenty thouſand. auxiliary cavalry of all nations 3 
Gauls, Spaniards, Medes, Parthians, 8 

or their 


chief Rheſcuporis, whoſe brother Rhaſcus followed 
the contrary party. It was by agreement, and out 
of policy, which has frequently been practiſed ſincs 


vided hetween two formidable powers, ho came to 
fight in their country. Their intentiop was, that 
which ever ſhould have the good fortune to he on the 
conquering fide, ſhould protect the other. 1 
This review preſented the moſt beautiful ſight that 
was poſſible to be imagined. For Brutus, who was a 
great lover of ſimplicity in every thing elſe, and de- 


pirated himſelf in ornamenting it with gold and ſilver, 
He imagined that this magnificence was proper. to 
exalt the courage of thoſe who were ſuſceptible of ele. 
vated ſentiments, and that the value of the metal in- 
tereſting others to preſerve their arms, would be a 
motive for them to fight more valiantly. He had 
for the“ author and example of this way of thinking, 
the great Cæſar, who followed that practice from the 
ſame principle. | x 
Brutus and Caſſius accompanied the ceremony of 


he ſet them an example, loved rich armour, and 


part of theſe troops had formerly fought for Ceſar, 
they thought it neceſſary to lay before them the 


_ ® Other great men have been of a contrary opinion. See, upon 
this ſubject, the examples and authorities, for — againſt it, col- 
lefted by M. Rollin, Hiſt. Anc. Il. XVII. 5. 5. Without pu 
tending to decide the queſtion, I ſhall only remark, that the oenfure! 
of this magnificence in armour, have been commonly ſuch as go 
not attain to it. 5 | K 
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great and juſt motives which ought to attach them to 
che cauſe which they now undertook" to defend. 
For this purpoſe they raiſed 4 Tribunal, upon the 
top of Which were placed the two generals,” having 
about them all the Senators of their party. Caſlivs 
harangued the troops, Brutus having impoſed upon 
himſelf this law, as I have ſaid, to yield to him in 
every thing the diſtinEions of hohour and' pretie 
minence. Hh | 
To the ſpeech they joined another kind of argy- 
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ment, which operated more effectually on the minds 


of the ſoldiers, and this was a large diſtribution of 


money. As they had amaſſed great riches in the opu- 
lent countries of Aſia, they found themſelves in a 
condition to give to each ſoldier fifteen hundred de- 
narii (E pounds five ſhillings) five times 
as much to each of the captains, and to the Tribunes 
in proportion, They even added particular gratifica- 
tions to thoſe who diſtinguiſned themſelves by their 
bravery. They obſerved great order in this diſtribu- 
tion ; for as ſoon as each Ra | 

marched off towards the Hebrus, and made room for 
thoſe who were to follow. The general rendezvous 
where the army was to aſſemble was the plain of Do- 
riſea, celebrated in hiſtory for the review which 
Xerxes made there formerly of his innumerable troops, 
From Doriſea Brutus and Caſſius continued to march 
towards the Eaſt, coaſting along the ſhore, and ac- 


companied by a fleet commanded by Tillius Cimber, 


who frequently landed, and marked out the proper 
laces for their encampments. | | | 
Norbanus and Saxa had not ſufficient forces to reſiſt 


fo formidable an army. Saxa, who was advanced 
nearer the enemy, marched back to Norbanus ; and 
having joined their forces, they hoped that the ad- 


vantage of their ſituation would make amends for 
their weakneſs, and that they might be able to main- 
tain their ground in the narrow paſſage in which they 
were poſted. Brutus and Caſſius would have been 


gery much embarraſſed to have forced this paſſage, 


ad received his preſent, he 
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to give of what happened there. 
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ing a native of the country, ſhewed them a way 
through the mountains, but where they had no watery 
2 covered with buſhes, thickets, and woods, 


0 
that they were obliged almoſt at every ſtep to clear 
the way with the hatchet by cutting down, the trees, 

| inted him 
a number of picked men, at the head Show way 
Bibulus, ſon- in-law of Brutus, Theſes took with 
them proviſions and water for three days; and after 


incredible fatigues, when they had begun to murmur 


againſt Rheſcuporis, and to ſuſpect him of treachery, 
at laſt, the fourth day, they perceived the plain and 
the river, Upon this they gave a loud ſhout of joy, 
and it was that which ſaved Norbanus and Saxa, who 
muſt otherwiſe have been ſurrounded. Rhaſcus, who, 
as I have ſaid, was in their camp, gueſſed at the 
meaning of the ſhout, and, extremely ſurprized that 


troops ſhould be able to paſs by a way which he 


thought ſcarcely practicable for wild beaſts, imme- 
diately gave notice of it to the lieutenants of the Tri- 
umviri, who retired in haſte to Amphipolis. Thus 


the Republican chiefs found the paſſes open, and 


marched on to the other fide of Philippi, where they 
happened upon a ground very advantageous for en- 
campment, where they might expect the enemy. 
Appian gives a deſcription of thoſe places, which will 
throw a great deal of light upon the account we are 


The city of Philippi, formerly Datus, and before 
that Crenides, took the name which it had at the 
time I am now ſpeaking of, from Philip, the firſt au- 
thor of the Macedonian grandeur, who had fortified 
that place, as proper to keep the Thracians in awe. 
It was ſituated upon a mountain, all which it covered, 
even to the out- let of the paſſes, through. which the 
army of Brutus and Caſſius marched. Towards the 


He was ſon of Portia, who before ſhe eſpouſed Brutus, had b 


Cer to the ſon of the famous Bibulus, collegue and enemy 
lar. x | | 
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ſpace which ſeparated them, they caſt up lines and a 
parapet from one hill to the other. Thus they kept a 
firm communication between the two camps, which 
mutually defended each other, as if they had been 
only one; while in the mean time they were really di- 
ſtinct; and this diſtinction procured to each of them 
greater facility in keeping their men together, and 
making them obſerve proper diſcipline. 

This encampment was extremely commodious to 


cupied preſerved them from being attacked, and put 
them in a condition to keep upon the defenſive, if 
they judged it proper. On the other hand, if they 
choſe to fight, they had before them a large plain, to 
draw up their numerous armies upon. A ſmall river 


* 


them in every reſpect. The heights which they oc- 


called Ganga, or Gangites, ran at the bottom of their 


camps. Behind them was the ſea, which furniſhed 
them with all kinds of proviſions, which they could 
ſtand in need of. The iſland of Thaſos, at twelve 
miles diſtance, ſerved them for a general magazine; 
and at the diſtance of nine miles, the town of Nea- 
polis opened its port to their fleet, and there kept it 
ſecure. So advantageous a ſituation determined == 
not to go far off, and if they had even inclined to it, 
they would have found it very difficult. For An- 
tony, upon the news that Norbanus and Saxa had 


been obliged to retreat, fearing leſt he ſhould! loſe 


Amphipolis, 
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polis, i ſuch 1 3 marches, tha 
5 moe ſooner than de was ex 
erk had the ſatisfaction to find” not only his 2 
tenants maſters of Amphipolis, but the Weng 
ee, and wi bigs 1 genes. He there 
ted all the ba „leaving a legion to des 
27 while with ebe elt of his hs he 21 
vanoed towards the enemy, and eneamped at 84 * 
e's diſtance. 

This boldneſs aſtoniſhed Brutus and Caſſius ; and 
fo much the more, that in the diſpoſition of © 
camps, all the diſadvantage lay on Antony's fide. 
encamped on the plain; and his adverſaries on the 
riſing ground. They had their wood from vaſt fo- 
reſts, which were at their command; and he from 
marſhes, which furniſhed him more with reeds than 
wood proper for paliſadoes. A river ſupplied them 
very commodiouſly with plenty of water, for which 
the other was obliged to 755 ells. In thort, the 
proviſions came to them from Phaſos, an iſland at A 
ſmall diſtance from them; while Antony was obliged 
to bring his from Amphipolis, almoſt at the diſtange 
of fifteen leagues. And, what is ſtill more conſi- 
derable, the Mpublican® Chiefs were ſure of ſub- 
fiſtence from Aſia, and all the Eaſt, which deperided 
: n them, while the Triumviri had no reſource but 

Noe edonia and Theſſaly, becauſe the fleets of Murcus 
and Domitius on one ſide; and of Sextus Pompeius 
on the other, hindered them from getting any prg- 

iſions, either from Italy, Spain, or Africa. Beſides, 
5 were run ſhort of money, and upon Phd 
their armies, inſtead of being able to imitate the ma 
nificence of their enemies, they were reduced to diſtfi- 
bute to each ſoldier, by way of preſent, twenty-five 
denarii only. 

Weak in ſo many different reſpects, they had only 
the advantage over the others in this, viz. the ex 
rienced valour and number of their troops. After 
Oftavius had joined Ay, their combined armies 
conſiſted 


; \ 
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conkiſted of nineteen * legions, compoſed. chiefly: of A-B 
Cœſar's old ſoldiers, and not only complete as to their Ant. ©,” | 
number, but even augmented by a great many ſuper- 
numeraries. Thus their ARGEY  ASANOEE at leaſt 

to one hundred thouſand men. But their cavalty was. 
Jeſs numerous than that of the W 
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only thirteen thouſand horſe to twenty tho 
theirs. If we call co mind what we have fad of the 1 
forces of the Republican party, we ſhall fee that two ' 
ſuch powerful Roman armies never befpre fought | 
againſt one anotber.. | | | | 
Octavius did not make them wait long for him; 
on the .contrary, he made all the expedition e 2 
not being willing that the affair ſhould be determined 
in his abſence, and fearing little lefs a victory ob- ; 
rained by his collegue without him, than one ob- 
tained by his enemies. From this motive he remained 
no longer at Dyrrachium than the violence of the 
diſeaſe abſolutely obliged him to; and at the end of 
ten days, though he was very far from being per- 
fectly recovered, he began to march with his army. 
After the two Triumviri were joined, they placed 
themſelves in ſuch a manner, that Octavius was o 
poſite to Brutus and Antony to Caſſius. | 
Their ſcheme and intereſt was to bring on a ge- 
neral action as ſoon as poſſible. They then offered 
battle to the enemy, who for the contrary reaſon 
would not engage, and contented themſelves with 
drawing up their troops at the head of their camps, 
but without leavin E high ground, .or going.down 
into the plain. Caſſius eſpecially, who underſtood 
war very well, was ſtrongly attached to the ſcheme of 
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I have faid before, according to Appian, that in the.conference 
in the iſland of Reno, it had been agreed upon, that OG arig and 
Antony ſhould croſs the ſeas, each at the head of twenty legions 


Here the ſame Appian mentions no more than / nineteen,” to which 

there is only one to be added, which Antony had le . hipolis 

to guard the baggage. It may be ſuppoſed that the forty le ons, 

which were mentioned before, being far from complete, the Tium- 
= 


ir bad reduced them to a much {aller number. 
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HR. vnc. letting the army of the Triumviri decay with famine; 
Au c. which muſt certainly have been the cafe in ſhort 
8 time. With this view, on Antony's arrival, know-' 
> ing the. bold and enterprizing character of the general 
who was * to him, he applied himſelf to fortif 
nis entrenchments more and more. And as between 
the left wing of his camp and the moraſs whick I have 
mentioned, there remained a ſmall ſpot of ground, 
he drew a line from his camp to the moraſs well pali- 
ſadoed, to prevent all ſurprize, and ſecure his rear. 
Appian does honour to Antony, for having by his 
boldneſs and ability forced Caſſius to fight. He 
fays, that while he amuſed-the enemy, by 1 
out his men every day in order of battle, he detached 
ſome cohorts to work conſtantly, in order to make 
the moraſs paſſable, and then to eſtabliſh lodgments 
between the camp of Caſſius and the iſland of Phaſos. 
They beat down the reeds, which were on a line with 
the work they had begun, and formed a cauſeway, 
which they made firm on each ſide with a wall of 
ftones ; and when they met with any place where the 
marſh was too deep, they threw a bridge over it. 
In ſhort, at the end of ten days and nights the'work 
was finiſhed, without the workmen's having been obs 
ſerved by the enemy, becauſe they were covered with 
a thicket of reeds, which was between them and the 
camp of Caſſius. This general was not apprized of 
ſo tedious and important a work, till he diſcovered 
the forts which ſeveral of Antony's cohorts had raiſed, 
and where they had lodged themſelves. ' Strangely 
ſurprized at the boldneſs and ſucceſs of the under- 
taking, he reſolved to raiſe a work of the ſame kind 
in the moraſs, and to make a road which ſhould go 
from his camp to that of Antony, ſhould cut ' the 
other, and thus break the communication between 
Antony's camp and the forts which were raifed be- 
hind his. In order to hinder this work, Antony in 
preſence of all the army, went at noon to attack fu» 
riouſly the lines which Caſſius had drawn from his 
camp to the moraſs. The ſequel of the narration ap- 
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Err the troops of Brutus, thinking, themſelves in- 
ſulted by Antony's boldnels, fell immediately -upon, 
him, without waiting for the order of; their general, 
and then turned themſelves againſt Oftavins's army, 
which was oppoſite to them. Theſe motions appear. 
to me to be very pee But however it be, it. 
was this aſſault given by A the 1 : 
ſius, Which gave occaſion, to a general battle, ac- 
cording to Appian's account of it. 

Plutarch relates the affair in quite a different man- 
ner, and will have it, that the battle was the effect not 
of any accident, but of a deliberate reſolution, which 


— 


29 


to me not eaſily comprehended. According to 8 * 


. > 


Y Antony to the lines of Cal. 


had been taken in council between Brutus and Caſſius, 


* 


and of which he gives a full account. Caſſius op- 
poſed this plan, as T have ſaid, but Brutus at laſt oyer- 
came his reluctance. He Wanted to haye the affaig 
decided in the ſpeedieſt manner, in order either to 
terminate quickly the ſlavery of his country, or the 
miſeries and diſquiets Which mankind ſuffer in war. 
He was ſtrengthened in this reſolution by the advan- 
tages which his cavalry gained in different ſkirmiſhes, 
over that of the enemy, In ſhort, ſome diſſenſions 
and ſuſpicions of the fidelity of ſeveral of the officers, 
determined a number even of Caſſius's friends to be 
of Brutus's opinion. There was only one of Brutus's 
friends, named Atilius, who was for delaying and 
putting off the time till winter. Brutus having aſked 

im, in full council, what motive influenced him ta 
be of that opinion: * At leaft,” anſwered. Atilius, 
1 ſhall have a longer time to live.“ This expreſ- 


ſion, which denoted deſpair, diſpleaſed every body 


exceedingly; and Caſſius ſeeing himſelf ſo ill ſup- 
ported, and always alone in his opinion, conſented 
to a battle entirely out of complaiſance, and againſt 
the conviction of his own mind. What he ſaid ta 


Meſſalla was a proof of this. After ſupper, which 


was but a dull one, and during which Caſſius, wha 
was naturally gay, appeared extremely penſive, when 


Meſſalla retired, he took him by the hand, and ſpoke 


to 


* 
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e. te bim in Greek: © I take you to witneſs, Mefalta,! 
4k chat 1 am in the caſe of Pompey, forced in ſpite of 
| _ to ti the fate of my country on the hazard” 
« df a fingle action. However, let us take courage, 
& And place our hopes on fortune, which can rectify 
4 by one of her caprices, not exffaordmary to her, 
\ « the wrong reſolution which we how take,” / Thoſe 
were the laſt. words of Caſſius to Meſſalla. He then 
embraced him, begging him to ſup with him nent 
night, which was his birth- night. Brutus, on the 
contrary, was full of confidence, and the great maxitns 
of philoſophy, with which he ſtill encouraged and 
comforted himſelf and his friends, were all the enter - 
tainment during their repaſt. r by OY 
Next morning very early, the ſignal of battle, viz. 
the purple coat of arms, appeared on the tents of the 
two generals. Before the troops went out, they 
talked a little while. together on that ſpot of ground 
which ſeparated the two camps, and Caſſius ſaid to 
Brutus: I wiſh we may ſucceed; and enjoy long to- 
« gether the fruits of our victory] But you know 
* very well, that the greateſt events are thoſe whoſe 
« ſucceſs is the moſt uncertain. As then, ſuppoſing. 
& we ſhould fail of ſucceſs, it will not be eaſy for us 
ec to ſee one another again, tell me what you think of 
ce the choice between flight and death.” Brutus 
ariſwered him, „When I was young, I ventured 
te to utter, I know not how, a hardy maxim in 
* morality, and dared. to blame Cato for killing 
* himſelf; maintaining that it was neither conforma- 
& ble to the reſpect due to the gods, nor worthy of a 
man of courage, to yield to fortune, and fly from 
& diſgrace, inſtead of ſupporting it with conſtancy. 
But now, finding myſelf in a critical conjuncture, 
1 think quite differently. If the gods are not 
& pleaſed to favour our arms, it is not my inclina- 
& tion to run after new hopes, and to try new efforts, 
& T ſhall lay down my life, giving thanks to deſtiny 
&* that I have already ſacrificed to my country on the 
* day of the Ides of March. Since that time 1 — 
e 
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« lived otily for her, but have alwiys preferved the AR: % 
« rights my liberty and glory.“ Camus filed, mY 
and embrating Brutus, Eer us g,“ fai — 
« to fight in this diſpoſition: We are fare either Gf 
« conquering, of of not fearm the cohquerors.” - 
it may ſeem ſurprizing that Brutus ſhould call * 


: boldneſs in a perfon to chndemm a Voluntary death 

| This he had imbibed from the miKiths bf the Stabes, 

3 who looked upon ſuicide as the higheſt degree of he- 
; roiſm, But we know that other phileſophers, more 

| moderate and judicious, have eſtabliſhed that maxim 

p which Brutus here retracts, and have thot 


which is very true, that it is not allowable for aby 
man to leave, of his own accord, the poſt in wie 
his general, that is God hirtifelf, has placed Kitn. 
The Triumviri did not expect a battle. Antony at 0 
the head of his troops, propoſed to force the lines of 
Caſſius, on the ſide of the moraſs (in Which Plutdrch 

agrees with Appian) : and the army of Octavius was 

drawn up in order, to ſupport Antony in cafe of netd. 

It is certain, however, that the action n oy a 

briſk and unexpected attack on the lines of Caſſius. 

With regard to the plan, proſecution, ànd hiſtory of 

this great action, I find fo much uncertainty and con 

fuſion in the account given of it by authors, that! 

ſhall content myſelf to relate, without connexion, the 

moſt remarkable circumſtances, and fuch as are al- 

lowed to be true without exception. WAR 

The army of Brutus performed wonders, and in- 

deed too well, without giving attention to the tu- 

multuous cries from the moraſs ; and even without 

regarding the -orders of the general, They threw 
themſelves with fury upon the troops of Octavius, 

who were oppoſite to them, and broke them at the 

firſt charge. The legions which formed Brutus's 

right wing ruſhed upon the left of the enemy; and 

having made them fall back, penetrated as far as the 


* Vetat Pythagoras injuſſu imperatoris, id eſt Dei, de ſtatione dkce- 
dere, Ge Et } W ＋ ; 
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ne camp, of which they took poſſeſſion, after haying g 
1 pieces thoſe, wha WEI to guard it, LINES 

— thought of nothing elſe, but plunder, Brutus Dine 
22 was tranſported with the ardour of his troop 4 
| having cruſhed. the center of Ou tins th allo 
* 8 WP F6u b . 1 0 by an 15 "Wy, le 
lunder, he thought of nothing but puſhing, the ads 
vantage he had 6, 4: k 2 581k himſelf che Cas | 
had the ſame good fortune OTE 
But it was quite otherwiſe. The lines of that uns 
fortunate general were forced, and immediately. his 
cavalry. ſhametully took flight. There was no effort 
which he did not try to make his infantry ſtand, even 
to the catching hold of the flyers by the arm, ſeizing 
himſelf the colours, and planting them on the ies, 
as a ſignal for them to rally, But he could not in- 
ſpire his diſmayed troops with courage by his yalour, 
His army was entirely put into , diſorder, and...has 
y camp taken by Antony; ſo that very ill attended, he 
| 125 obliged to retire under a little hill at ſome di- 
1 bg ©, | Sat 
Brutus had gained a complete victory. He ſaw 
7 F4 with great ſatisfaction the field of battle abandoned by 
/ the enemy, and covered with their dead, their camp 


ſeized and plundered, three of their ſtandards with ie: 

/ veral colours taken, and carried by his ſoldiers, f 
triumph. But returning to his own camp, he was 
| | ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed not to find the tent of Caſſius 
ſtanding, and viſible as uſual above the reſt. He ob- 
L {ſerved, with the ſame aſtoniſhment, that the ram- 
| / parts. were demoliſhed in ſeveral places. Then, he 
/ began to apprehend that a misfortune had happened, 
and ſent orders to thoſe who were ſcouring the coults 
-— ry, to leave off the purſuit, and return to their camp, 
Thus he difpoſed himſelf to repair the diſaſter of has 
collegue, but it was too late, and his flow motions 

only ſeryed to haſten the death of Caſſius. _ 

Brutus detached a body of cavalry to find out Ca. 

ſius, and. bring him back certain news of him. This 


detachment having been obſerved at a diſtance, 1 
thoſe 


6 
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thoſe who were with Caſſius, (for as to himſelf he did A; g | 
not raiſe his head,) he imagined chem ic de his ehe- AC 
mies in ſearch of him. In the mean time, in order 

to be poſitively informed, he ordered an officer; named 2 
Titinius, to advance and reconnoitre them. Piri- 

nius was joined by Brutus's detachment, who ſeeing a 
friend that was attached to Caſſſus, and being in- 
formed of him —.— neral was alive, ale | 
aloud for joy. Thoſe who were more particu 
— xS0Y hien, alighted from their horſes, 
ſhook hands with him and embraced him; while 
reſt made a circle round him with all the commotions 
and noiſe of immoderate joy, which was the cauſe of 
one of the misfortunes, for it was this which 
deceived Cafſius, and perſuaded him chat Titinius was 
taken by the enemy. Muſt 1 chen,“ ſaid he with 
exceſſive grief, „ out of love to life, ſtay to ſee my 
% friend made priſoner before my eyes ?“ He fai 
no more, but retired into his tent with one of his 
freedmen, named Pindarus, whom he had kept about 
his perſon ever ſince the time of the - misfortunes of 
Craſſus, in the war againſt the Parthians, that in time 
of need he might be his laſt reſource, by taking 

his life. That freedman then cut off his head, far 
was found ſeparated from his body. Pindarus himſelf 
appeared no more after that time, which made ſome 
ſulpect, but without any probability, that he had done 
i without orders. Wont” n n 
Titinius arrived very ſoon after with the crown, 
which had been put upon his head by Brurug's 
Struck with the groans and lamentations of the friends 
of Caſſius, he thereby underſtood ' theo diſaſter which & 
his flowneſs had occa and he puniſhed himſelf 
for it immediately, by falling on his fw õ -t. 
Brutus already knew of the defeat of Caſſius, and - 

was informed of his death as he drew near hib cam 
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Flut. Brut, order of battle, not out of bravery, but in cone ©: 
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ns ng cauſed them to wrap up the body decent h 
ordered it to be carried to the iſland Thaſos, there 
to receive the laſt honours ; for fear that this mournfuſ 
ceremony, if it was celebrated in the camp, ſhould 
. weaken the courage of the ſoldi ers. 
It was only the precipitate deſpair and falſe heroiſm 
of Caſſius, which gave the advantage of this famous 
Action to the party of the Triumviri.+ Otherwiſe they 
were both equal, or rather the Republicans may de 
aid to have had the ſuperiority. The left — 
both ſides was defeated, and one of the camps of each 
was forced and taken. But the number of the 
Fain on the ſide of the defenders'of liberty, was ont 
half leſs than on that of their enemies, viz. eight 
— inſtead of ſixteen ; and the camp which Bru 
tus had taken was common to the two armies of Ota 
vius and Antony, whereas that which Antony foros 
belonged to Caſſius only; and though it was: de. 
ſtroyed, yet that of Brutus was ſtill entire, which of 
 fered a ſecure retreat for the vanquiſhed troops. The 
death of Caſſius made the balance incline in favour ai 
thoſe, which, in other reſpects, were the moſt unſot 
tunate. It deprived the Republicans of the moſt ſkil- 
ful general of the two, and Brutus of a' companion who 
9 — uſeful to him, in directing his militay 
operations, and ruling. the troops. It alſo gave ſpirit 
to the enemy, which before they heard that news, welt 
greatly ſunk. But when a ſlave of Caſſius came 
inform them of it; bringing with him as proofs the 
coat of arms and ſword of his maſter, they again took 
courage, and thought themſelves more in a co 

than ever to hope for victory. | 
Vell. ii. 70." I have ſaid nothing of ——— this account of 
— . the action, becauſe he had no great ſhare in it. He 
97. was not yet recovered; however, he made them carry 


— him in a litter into the middle of his in 
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& Anton. quence of a dream of Artorius his phyſician, wh 
ſaid he had received orders from Minerva to cam pre 
. out. of the camp. This precaution was Tat 
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from being uſeleſs, for if Octavius had n ne, 
the 2 he could not have avoided being killed, or * 8 


* — rm ag they ed. 15 3 
— ral times, it was wit iffic 
—— — the field of, bare. He 

them carry him as faſt as they could towards 1 


from whence he . wing len Antony com- 5 
manded. 


Pliny * Rill mot, for he affirms that, ORavins run. vii 4 


nad three days concealed in the moraſs. Thies - 
was ſo little probable, and it is ſo natural to think 
that the yanquiſhed General would ſeek and meet with 
a ſpeedy refuge from the victorious army of his col- 
ve, that 7 cannot help looking upon this account 
_— s as à falſe report, countenanced 
Antony. In the diſſenſions which broke out 
de we rs between them, they: have kept within no 


bounds; and Antony, whoſe bravery, was above dil 


ſuſpicion, took pleaſure in caſting a reproach, of ti 


midity upon Octavius. I am not more ſurpriſed. at ' Flor. iv. 7. 
the report ſpread to the diſadvantage of Antony A Ant. 


ſelf, ſignify ing that be was not preſent at the 
Octavius retorted upon him, and being unjuſtly re- 
proached by him, attempted to rob him of a glory he 
juſtly, deſerved... The paſſions of men alter objects ſo 
ſtrangely, that it is no eaſy affair to diſcover... the 
truth, or even the appearance of it, through 
clouds which e obſcure ye moſt ks 
actions. . 1 _ oh 
The firſt care of 3 hen: _ became. | 
was to. aſſemble Caſſius's 2 — 


up their courage. As they had; loſt every. thing hy 


the plundering. their camp, he promiſed them two 


thouſand denatii ch. to make me on, loſs, which 


fy; 

. Pliny * taderive his 4 — from, rippa nd 1 het 
whoſe teſtimony muſt be doubtful rig f OE 'caſe.”” But there is 
ſome- obſcurity in the text; and beſides, 'as he does not quote the 

expreſſions of theſe two witneſſes, we may be allowed to ſuſpect 


Proper 
that be miſunderſtood them. Any — 7 to me mo 
probable than * * __ I here refute : 


- I I * 4 
= * * - 
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jzndmeible and victorious among all the gynerals wn 
were en 


troops, but he durſt not yet truſt ſufficiently to them 
to accept the challenge which the Triumviri gave him 


deomder of ſlaves, which it was not pruden 


they had ſuſtained by the enemy. —— 


2 „ 
wy 
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more capable of giving them joy and \confidencel/ 
They admired the magnificence of ſuch à gift, and 
with loud ſhouts of applauſe proclaimed: Brutus alons 


gaged in the battle. Antony, however, night 
ſhare this glory with him. Brutus was charmecf 
che joy he ſaw ariſe in the hearts of his vanquiſhed 


nent day. When he ſaw them drawn up to offer him 
battle next day, he kept himſelf at the head of hib 
camp upon the high grounds; and when weaty with 
waiting he obſerved them retire, he alſo did the ſamit 
Brutus's ſituation was extremely embarraſſed, and 
he met with particular difficulties in each of his tus 
armes, which conſtrained him very much. The 
viftorious army was overcharged with a vaſt multi 
tude of priſoners, which were very troubleſome! t0 
rd. There was eſpecially among them a 
t to ſease 
ſurrounded with arms, for fear they ſhould lay hold 
of them, and occaſion a great deal of diſorder. Brus 
tus determined to cauſe them all to be killed; which 
reſolution was very oppoſite to the gentleneſs of this 
character, but which he thought juſtifiable, as wel 
n veceſſity, as the example of the enemy, who 
Killed all their priſoners. With regard to the 
who were free, who were taken in the battle, he t 
back a great many of them, telling them, chat they 
dught not to fe that they had been taken hy Hm 
but more juſtiy by bis enemies; for in the camp 
the Triumviri they were priſoners and faves, but fiet 
and citizens in that of Brutus. However, it was'w6t 
ſible for him to execute at large thoſe generous 
entiments, the cruel zeal of his friends, and the priq 
cipal officers of his army being ſo greatly exaſperated, 
#5; it was neceſſary in order to fave thoſe unforrumane 


riſoners, to procure them the means of hiding then 
ſelves, or eſcaping by flight, | * 
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mus, and the other Saculio. . e 
two men to him, accuſing ſtill es 


their low buffooneries, — at the expence of their 


more importance, did not ſpeak a 
ſalla, who was preſent, ſaid, that if they believed the 


accuſation to be true, he thought ſhould. begin 
with whipping them heartily, and 
back to the Triumviri, to make them aſhamed of the 
company they kept even in time of war. This pro- 

al of 'Meſſalla's arena a great many. But But Ca 
who gave the firſt blow to Cæſar, was greatl 
Pleaſed at it. It is gr fays he, « by indecer 

es and pleaſantries that we to ex our 

6 9 4 for the death of Caſſius.” - And, addreſſing 
himſelf to Brutus, he added, You will teſtify wal 
ay 12— you preſerve with regard to 2 
ue, according as you puniſh = 
inſult his memory.” Brutus, off r 
—.— of Caſca, Why do you then,” anſwered 


ou execute your pleaſure upon them 1 This 
anſwer was taken for a conſent. They then hrought 
out theſe two miſerable buffoons, and made them 
pay with their lives for the impertinence of det 
ton: 

The army of Caſſius gave ſtill more trouble to 
Brutus. Theſe vanq 
chief who uſed to command them, were timid before 
the enemy, and arrogant with regard to their new ge- 
neral. Brutus, Who was good-natured, and more in- 
e eee 
than the rigour of command hardly reſtrain 
his ſoldiers, who were always "ready to mutiny. He 
was even afraid that they ſhould give ear to the ſolli- 
citations of the Triumviri, who — letters 
them, inviting them to deſert under very =4 
miſes. Theſe GE diſturbed his ci 


3 * 
dui} 
— 
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poiſed 


vanquiſhers. Brutus, who was engaged in affairs of 
. 


hen fend them 


he, « trouble me with your queſtians ? why do not 


uiſhed troops, deprived of the 


His friends were eſpecially inexorable with reſpe& e 
to: two buffoons, one of whom Plutarch calls n 


* 


<A ve wtthte/i 8 n 

33 _ _ #MILIUSY MUNATIUS, Cm. 
KR. 710. diſpoſed him to throw off, in ſome meaſüre, the prin- 
Ant C. ciptes of humanity" and clemericy, which, till char 
time, had been the chief object of his conduct. In 
order to fix thoſe reſtleſs ſpirits, who had it in their 
/ , _ power at any time to eſcape from him, he promiſe 
do his army, after the victory, the plunder of two e 
the moſt flouriſhing towns of Greece, Theſſalonien 
Wars.. ie ae 
Plutarch * looks upon that as the only reproach on 
the character of Brutus, which would admit of no 
apology, It is true, ſays that grave author, that 
Oftay us and Antony allowed their ſoldiers rewards 
ſtill more odious, ſeeing they drove almoſt all the 
old inhabitants out of Italy, to diſtribute their lands 
I and houſes to their troops. But there was a great dife 
ference between the Triumviri and Brutus. The for- 
mer had no other motive than to ſatisfy their ambi- 
tion, and they only made war to fender themſelves 
maſters of the Empire. But as Brutus, on the con- 
trary, profeſſed the higheſt virtue, it was not allow. 
able for him neither to vanquiſh, nor to ſave himſelf 
from danger, but by means which were ſtrictly juſt 
and honourable ; eſpecially after the death of Caſhus, 
who was blamed for having ſometimes forced his col- 
legue to violent meaſures. Bur ſuch is the frailty of 
certain conjunctures. In a voyage, if the rudder of 
the ſhip happens to be broke, they endeavour to ft» 
pair it with other pieces of wood, as well as poſſible, 
which indeed have not quite the deſired effect, but 
however are neceſſary for the preſent purpoſe, "In 
the ſame manner Brutus, finding himſelf in a very 
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troubleſome fituation, only thought of p 
againſt the moſt preſſing ee He Could 18 w 
— keep the equilibrium, becauſe he wanted Caſ- 
— —— „ 
lowed himſelf to be led, almoſt againſt his will, by 


whom every thing appeared right which tended 8 
calm the ſoldiers of Caſſius. | 
The Triumviri had the advantage, in being able 
to truſt to the fidelity of their troops; but in every. _ 
other particular they were in a much worſe dien | 
than their enemies. They began to ſuffer from fa- 
mine; their camp. was . ſituated low, bordering upon 


che counſels of thoſe who were about him, and | 


2 and conſequently unhealthy and incommo= _ 
The autumnal rains having come on ſince the 


= their tents were filled with mud, and a great 
quantity of rain, which froze immediately. To add 

to their misfortunes, they were informed that a pow, 
erful reinforcement, which was ſent to them from 
Italy by ſea, had been beaten, diſperſed, and utterly 
ruined by the combined fleets of Murcus and Aheno- 

barbus. That reinforcement conſiſted of two legions; 
one of which was the Martial, ſo renowned for its 
bravery; beſides a Prætorian cohort of one of the Tri- 
umviri, amounting to two thouſand men; as alſo be- 
tween ten and twelve hundred horſe, and ſome new 

raiſed troops, whoſe number is not ſpecified. All 
theſe troops being embarked on board tranſports, 
under the eſcort of ſome veſſels of war, the Republi- 
can admirals, who guarded the coaſt of Epirus and 
Illyrium, came to meet them with a fleet of one hun- 
dred and thirty gallies, each having three rows of 
oars. The engagement was very hot, and if valour 
could 2 Fa the ſucceſs, the Triumviri's 
troops muſt have had the advan But the inequa · 

lity was too great between — — and armed 
— and the ſmall number of thoſe which ſerved to 
eſcort the convoy, was overeome by the multitude of 
the enemies veſſels, They all either periſhed by the 
ſword, or fire, or ſaw themſelves obliged to yield to the 


vanquiſhers, and take part 53 * * 


AR. 
At. 


40 


| hey 
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71% few who. ſaved themſelves on the rocks, or om deſeft 
. - Wands, and there, . 
trained them to gnaw t and 
endeavoured to 
Piech and car. 
Octavius and Antony 


C 


quench their thirſt by licking 
3 * 12 * G 
were punctually informed of 


hunger con- 


and 


this diſaſter; and this was a freſh motive for thenits 


1 by 


all manner of ways, 


at any rate, to bring 
to an action. But he, by an uncxplicable piece 


of ill fortune, heard nothing of this engagement, 
though it happened the ſame day with the battle be- 
fore-mentioned, till twenty days after, that is, till the 


fecond battle of Philippi. 


If Brutus 


have obliged them to abandon; and if they 
wanted to return to Italy, the Republican fleet would 


render the paſſage impoſſible, or at leaſt ve 
lar attention and an expreſs determination of -Provi- 


Plutarch acknowledges 


t0-periſh by famine and miſery in their camp; which 
the winter that faſt approached, would very ſoon 


had 


ry difficu 
here a ſingu- 


dence. The * Empire, ſays he, could not be go- 


verned by an authority divided amongſt ſeveral, But 
ſtood in need of one chief. Thus the Gods, willing 


to femove the only man who could ſtand in the way of. 
him whom, they deſigned maſter of the univerſe, hin- 


dered Brutus from receiving advanta 
which would have aſſured him of 


e victory. 


from an event 


He 


vas within a very little of receiving this informatiom 


which if he had, would have entirely cha 
face of affairs. For the evening before the ſecond 


nged the 


battle of Philippi, a deſerter named Clodius, came 
into his camp, and told this piece of news as a thing 
which was publick in the army of the Triumviri. But 


3 
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they 
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deſpiſed his nformation, ak ing on it 48 a 
pr ms by which this deſerter wanted to make his 
court to his new friends. In erk, 8 
the pains of communicating it to Brutus. 
2 ＋— i up 1 
of battle, they woo Burak a long | 
28 * ai oy and rdour, kick 1 
ſee t r of joy > 
could inſpire him with the aſſurance of 382 bo 
The cavalry were in no manner of h 
— 5 waiting till the infantry mould — che 
Belides, while he reviewed the ranks he 
recebed ſeveral informations, which made him 
the fidelity of a good many of the officers, and a great 
number "Of the ach ; and theſe ſuſpicions were the 
more eaſily erediredf by il xs Cxfar's old Toldiers, 
which chiefly compoſed his army, might naturally be 
ſuppoſed to preſerve an attachment to chat | 
witch they formerly belonged to. In ſhort, a brave 
officer named Camulatus, who had been hn ; 
with remarkable preſents for his valour, deferted ty 
the enemy in the ſight of Brutuy This grieved him 
exceffively; and partly chrough "indignation, and 
artly through fear of à greater deſertion, he ftmme- 
iately gave the ſignal, and began the attack toward 
the ninth hour of the day, that is to fay, within three 
hours of ſundſet, ” © © r, | 
He had ſtill the adva where he commanded in 
perſon. At the head of his infantry he bore down 
— enemy; and, ſupported by his cavalry, he made 
ery great laughter, and followed them a long way. 
But d. his left wing fearing to be taken in flank, ſtretched 
irſelf out in order to enlarge its front; by means of 
which the middle became too weak to refiſt the violent 
effort of the troops of the Triumviri. It was here 
then that the army of Brutus began to yield. The 
center being put into diforder and broken, the Tri- 
umviri, ca to make the beſt uſe of this firſt ſuc- 
cefs, inſtead of amuſing themſelves with purſuing, 
killing, "0 making priſoners, ** only of ent 


, * 


„ 42 7 0 
* On thoſe troaps to rally again, 


Brutus, and ſurrounded him. + 21194 


8 _ "er e | 
—— —— 4 
who had 

Wuh chis deſign they ſeparated rom on 


retreat. 
another; and while 8 as the 
enemies camp, and took poſleſſion of the poſts to e 


renn 


Brutus performed wonders in ſo an 
mity z and acting both with and hands, he 
ſhewed- himſelf, equally a ſoldier. — a communden: 
but he had —— ſecond, him. The troops f 
Caſſius, amongſt whom in the firſt action there u 
more diſorder than laughter, had ſtill W an 
impreſſion of terror, which communicated- itſelf 8 
the reſt of the army; whereas on the {ide of the Trium 
viri, thoſe who were vanquiſhed were cut to pieces a 
the ſame time, and left behind them none of that ter- 
ror with which troops are 2 ſtruck, when 

ſed to their vanquiſhers. — 9 it appeared 

5 been 2 great — to Brutus, to 'have 
2 fewer in the firſt Denen than the enemy, 
and yet this was the ca af; eg 
ſecond. 

Brutus, Furane with the moſt valiant 3 
that he had, fought a long while. Here it was that 
a ſon of Cato made amends, by a glorious death, fat 
the follies of his youth. For, he: had not imitated the 
diſcretion and modeſty of his father, and his cg 
nexions with a Cappadocian woman, had brought 

upon him a great many jeſts and railleries. But upon 
this occaſion, he appeared worthy of the blood from 
which he ſprung, demonſtrating that it is eafier 
have courage | againſt dangers, or even death ith 
than againſt pleaſures. He was always in the heat at 
the fight, and, overcome with num he neither 
fled nor retreated ; but calling aloud to his egemieh, 
and namin himſelf by his — name, and that of h 
father, he fell at laſt upon a heap. of dead bodies, with 
which the ground about him was covered. 

A great many brave men, and among others the 


brother of Caſſius, Periſned in chis manner, 2 


75 # \ 
1 1 


8 


e obliged to yield'ro neceffity and ſceing ai AE 
the as loſt, he reſolved to fly, Which was no eaſy matter 
_ for him to do. For Antony had expreſvly ordered, : 


dy no means to ſuffer" the Chiefs to eleape; for fear 
they ſhould renew the war. Brutus run à very great 


. of being taken, and it was owing to the generoſity” 
» of a friend chat he eſcaped, oO 1 
g of A troop of Thracians were abſolutely bent on 


who accompanied him in his flight, being willing to 


3884 


to be taken by thoſe barbarians, telling them that he 


* 
8 


he entreated them to carry him to Antony, as to an 
old friend, whereas Octavius was an — 

to Brutus. The Thracians, overjoyed with ſo good 
a prize, returned towards Antony, to whom they 
diſpatched ſome of their companions, to give him 
notice that they were bringing Brutus along with them. 
Antony marched to meet them, fol 
number of officers and ſoldiers, whom this 


nerating from the glory of his anceſtors, in ſuffering 
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gh 


* Fows the Thracians approach, he was a good deal 
em 


ought to receive Brutus. But Lucilius advancing 
with an air of confidence: „It is not Brutus,” ſays 
he, „that is taken, fortune has not yet had the power 
« of committing ſo great an outrage upon virtue. 


„ of himfelf. | I have deceived your ſoldiers, and 
<«« preſent myſelf before you, rendy to ſuffer whatever 
« puniſhment you ſhall pleaſe to inflit- upon me for 
my boldneſs.” At this, the joy of the Thracians, 
who had taken Lucilius priſoner, was changed into 
ſhame and indignation, and they appeared _ con- 
8 ounded : 


Sr £332 kes?2 


taking him, and purſued” him very cloſe. ' Lucilius) 
allow him time to eſcape, ſtopt, and allowed himſelf 
was Brutus; and, to confirm them in their aviſtake, 


by a great 
aſſembled, ſoine of whom regretted the bad fortune 
of ſo virtuons a man, while others accuſed him of des 


imſelf, through an immoderate deſire of life, to be- 
come a prey to a troop of Barbarians. When An- 


rrafſed, hardly knowing in what manner he 


« You will find him, dead or alive, always worthy | 


ee eee eee 
eſide Brutus. But after great and genercus efforts, n : 


= 
wanted to take an enemy, and you have brought 


the banks of which were covered with wood, and very 


P. Volumnius, whom Plutarch cites . as the auther 
_ of this 


A 


mus u. MUNATIUS,/ Conſul, _ 
founded :- Be not troubled at the miſtake,” ſays 

ny to them, you have taken a much betten 
« priae than that which you ſought after. Yay 


«« me a friend. I take all the gods to witneſs that 
„ ſhould have been very much troubled to know how 
* 'to. behave to Brutus. But men, ſuch as Lucilius, 
J love much better to have for my friends chan my 
«+ enemies. Having ſaid this, Antony ſtretched out 
his: hand to Lucilius, embraced. him cordially, and 
commirted him to the charge of one of his Wen 
whom he ordered to take care of him. Lucilius e 
after this remained attached to Antony, and preſerve 
for kim the ſame fidelity which he had ſhewn 80 
Beutus, and with the ſame ill fortune. be 


In the mean time Brutus had paſſed over a rivulet, 
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recky. Night being come on he did yy far, but 
fat down in a hollow place, with his back againſt a 
rock. He had with him a ſmall number of his friends, 
and the firſt officers of his army, 


whom was 


part of Brutus's life. I ſhall not ſcruple to 
late all thoſe little circumſtances which Plutarch bas 
taken from theſe memoirs. - | « 1 

Brutus lifting up his eyes to heaven, which was all 
ſpangled with ſtars, repeated a verſe out of the Medal 
M Euripides, the ſenſe of which is as follows: @® 
Jupiter, may he who is the occaſion of ſo many. mils 
chiefs, not eſcape thy vengeance.” He meant ch 
moſt probably of Antony, whoſe aſſiſtance and ſup» 
port he had hoped for, in order to re-eſtabliſh, liberty 
after the death of Ceſar ; and who, by embracing the 
contrary party, was really the cauſe of all the miſchies 
which followed. Brutus added another quotation, of 
a Greek poet; two verſes which Volumnius had for 
got, but are hinted at by Florus, and mentioned by 


Euter. Med, v. 338. 
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te vittue, ſays — — 4 


the ſlave of fortune.” 


2 


was a neceſſary 
Tick pur hes, and nf 
velation of another life, where 


concern, thoſe which be had feen 
and ly regretted: Flavius, es 
his army, and Labeo, ane of his heutenants;; the 
ther of the celebrated lawyer of that name. Mean 
while one of the company was chirſty, and 
Brutus in the ſame condition, he toak a hefantt, 
went to fetch ſome water from the rtvulet, which was 
hard by. In the mean time they head a ace from | 
another quarter, and Volummius, together witch Dur- 
danus, Brutus's equerry, went to 2 what was e 
cauſe of it. When: chey came back again dhe en- 
quired after the water, bot it was arhile they 
were gone. Brutus was ſtall — — 
at this little adventure. * The water as drank;” 
be, you maſt therefore go r | 
—— went again, . — he narrowly 
being talen, and gat back with 1 
having heen wounded. 
re 
of hope. He imagined that the number of che lain 
was not ſo very cunſiderable on his ide. Statilius, 
home have — — on qhe- ocoaſion of 
Cato's death, dffored-:to go and make the dif 
Ahhh he promiſed n hol 
eh 
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Dio 1 i 8 blaſphemy.againſt virtuo. WM un- N. 7 


| by. 
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long while i va appeared, but ' they: waited 
in vain WL: 27 8 lc ae <. He 
—— ſays Brutus, . if he is alive? 
5 = did, Hoving been me wich by a bade 
Bo We 1 | 10 9 5b. 
eren e Appin, Brutus paſſed nos dniy the 
0 whole night, but part of the next day, wholly-rakew 
bp wich ie care of gat the remains of 
his ſcattered forces; cond hows, he ſaw about four le 
gion of them aſſembied around him. It was an 
matter toi ſohand theſe troops, and to know their di 
poſition. „ Tacks however to do it himſelf, the 
charged their to propoſe to them, to make af 
effort to get back again to their camp, and to drive 
out the enemy from it. The ſoldiers being diſchu 
raged, anſwered: bluntly, that they thought they had 
done their duty to Brutus, and that nothing remained 
for them, but to make ee their enemies on 
the beſt terms they could. AC. . 
Plutarch makes not the leaſt amentive of this 'ats 
tempt, and:relates. the death of Brutus as happe 


1 . \which account uu 


__ 
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8 — not returning, . judged 
that he was killed; and being poſitively rey uh 
to die himſelf, he bended a little, ſtill ſitting 2 
the towards one of his ſlaves, called 

and whiſpered ſomething to him. The ſlave ke 

Hlence, and anſwered him only with tears. — 

then called to him Dardanus, his equerry, =_ 

him no more ſatisfaction than the ſlave, he —_—__ 

himſelf to Volumnius, and ſpeaking to him in Greek, 

he put him in mind of the maxims of the Stoicy up 
voluntary death, and the firm with which he 
ought ta be provided for ſuch: à conjuncture: He 
then entreated him to help him to hold the fword 
that he might plunge it in che more forcibly. V 
lumnius, and all who were preſent, refuſed to render 
him ſo melancholy a piece of ſervice. And in order 
ro o divert | it, one of the company told them, that ay 
* m 
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had the beſt right; — wicked, for oppreſſing 


upon Nat 1 ne. 1 


Is Canſuls:-. 


mult not ſtay in that place where they were, and that 
ane den ee ene. Les, V re- 
plied Brutus | briſkly, “tis negeſſa ak to fly; but it 
6 a with the eee e WR e 


« the feet.. 8 

He raiſed himſelf up in pronouncing theſe — = 
and ſtretching out bis 1 them, with a 
ſerene countenance, he told them, , That it gave him 
great joy to find that his friends were, all, faithful to 
him, and. that if he complained, of fortune, it was 


only with regard to his country... — 0 genes 
perſon, he looked upon himſelf, as more Happy than 
the conquerors, not only with — — to his 

ſituation, but even at that very juncture, becauſe he 
left behind him a glory of virtue, which 9 d. 
power, nor their arms, could poſſibly procure... 
them. That, on the contraty, all rity wou 
them to be unjuſt, who had ruined thoſe 


men, in order to uſur 2 an unlawful and tyrannical 
er,” . He. finiſhed by exhorting and OA tm 
them. to think of ſecuring their lives. 
He then retired to a little diftance, accom 
only by two or three perſons, one of whom was Strato 
Egeates, who uſed to direct him in the exerciſes of 
uence. This Grecian Brutus depended upon, 

it in diſpatching him. Egeates however 
a, great deal of reluctance; in taking upon him fo 
ſhocking an office. But when he ſaw that Brutus had 
recourſe to one of his ſlaves, . If you are abſolutely 
« determined,” faid he, I can never ſuffer that 


He re n the bande ofthe Fong, und 
turning. away ace, t it f u 
raiſing his left arm above his Wk ſeized Bros, 


right d the point of the {word, and hayin I 
it at the left breaſt, o — the part where = p 


ſation of the heart is felt, he puſhed * en 
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vius, and in the firſt rank amongſt his friends, pie 


it remains that I give an account of the death of Par- 


1 


ö —— wm 
ſay that Strato was only a vitneſs ef this 
. and that Brutus, the fword 
with his own hand, ſtabbed himſelf by falling upon it 
NN 
and, beſides, Plutarc given us an u 
able proof that Strato was mare than a es by 
this occaſion. For he relates, that ſome years afters 
wards, Meth, when he was reconciled with Oda 


ſented to Rm that orator, ſaying to him, witch tens 
in his eyes, Ceſar, behold him who rendered 00 
tt m "ore 8 4 laſt deplorable ſervice -? 
bs Jy of Brutus was brought to Antony, 
o end hi brother Caius, who bad beg 
killed at general's order, and reproached His 
ONE oe „he rather choſe to Jay 
the fault upon Hortenfius, who had been 


_ with the execution of the order, and cauſed him 00 56 
Killed as @ victim due to his ve 


Wich te. 
to Brutus, he ordered the laſt n6urs 40/be-jull 
>» him, and gave a very magnificent and bel 
tary robe, to cover his body with. He even puniſhed 
rigorouſly the avarice and infidelity of the freednian, 
to whom'he had committed the of the 
and who, 1 the richneſs of the robe, ſe 
crered it, inftead burtiing it with the body. When 
Kmrony was informed of it, he cauſed him to be p 
<5 7 The aſhes of Brutus were put into an 
ſent to Rome, to his mother Servilia. © The 
kat been' ſevered. from the trunk, before the funerl. 
-Offtavins, far leſs generous than Antony, was de- 
J. and as it were devoted to ſatisfy the mane 
8 Placing at the foot of his ſtatue in Rome, 
his order; but it was loſt at ſea, 'll 
thiey-ſevench 5e to Italy. Brutus was 
eventh yeas of tis age when he 


0 finiſh an ade vadeng hiſtory of Brutus 
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cia, his wife, which is related in a very tragical man. 
ner 


— 


AZMIL4US H /MUNATIUS; Conf. . ug. 

ber. They ſay that this heroipe, being informed . py . 

if che melanchaly fare of her huſband, reſolved not , 

> ſurviye him. And that, as bis friends, and the 

deople in the houſe, kept her conſtantly, ia their 

zht, and took care to keep all ſharp inſtruments gut 

of her way, the put live coals into her mouth, and 

| utting it cloſe, ſuffocated herſelf, This Kory, cho 

pported by the authorities of Nichalaus Damaſce-  - 

aus, Valerius Maximus, and Dio, may nevertheleſs | 

' only fabulous, and credited from that taſte which Nv. 
men have for the marvellous for Plutarch quotes 4 | 

etter of Brutus, in which he complains of the negli · 

pence of his friends with regard to Porcia, who having 

been ſeized with a languiſhing illneſs, formed a reſo- 

ation to die, without their offering to hinder her. It 

is true, this hiſtorian ſeems to queſtion the authenticity 

pf that letter; but among the letters which we. have 

pf Cicero to Brutus, there is one, the ſubject of — 
hich has much embarraſſed — and which 

vidently appears to be a letter of conſolation on the 

death of Porcia. Thus it is very probable that Porcia 

was dead before Brutus. N 24 | 

Hiſtory has preſerved to us the names of ſome il- Vell. H. 

uſtrious perſons, who periſhed either in the-battle of ' cx 

Philippi itſelf, or in conſequence of that memorable IV. 7. 

2ngagement. Beſides the ſon of Cato, the brother - 

pf Caſſius, Labeo, and Hortenfius, whom I have 

already mentioned, I find Varro and Lucullus, ac- 
ording to Valerius Maximus, N order of An- 

ony; and after whom, Volumaius, his friend, de- 

ired to be put to death, repenting for having en- 

gaged in ſo unfortunate a party. Quintilius Varus 

cauſed one of his freedmen to kill him, after putting 

on the ornaments of his dignity. But there was none 

of them all whoſe caſe was more ſingular, or more pro- 

per to point out the uncertainty and caprice of human 

affairs, than Livius Druſus, the father of Livia, who - 

was very ſoon after married to Octavius, and whoſe: 


* This is the opinion of Dr. Madleton in bis lr of Cicero. 
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A. 725 fol Tiberius, was afterwards raifed to be emperdl 
Ant. C. This fame Druſus killed himſelf in his tent, to avoig 
falling into the hands of him Whowas going to be his 


for-in- law. 
quer, of 


Noo F ror hire obey" 
if | kw; for Octavius, who had but a ſmall ſhare inthe 
victory, was extremely inſolent with regard to "the 
— vanquiſhed. © He caufed to be put to death, without 
mercy, all thoſe of diſtinguiſhed rank amongſt the 

_- priſoners, even loading them with inſults and bittereſt 

| reproaches. To one of them, who had deſired him 
to allow his body to be buried, he told, that the vd 
tures and beaſts of prey ſhould be his grave. A 
ther and ſon beſeeched him to grant them their lives, 
but he ordered them to caſt lots, and had the inhw- 
manity to feaſt his eyes with the cruel ſight : when, mt 
Fuſing to accept of fo barbarous a favour; the 'father 
delivered himſelf up to the aſſaſſins, and the fon 
Eilled himſelf. This unheard- of cruelty of his, rurned 
the hearts of all people againſt him; and when the 
priſoners, loaded with chains, were brought before 
the vanquiſhers, all of them, and particularly Fave 
nius, heartily reproached him; while they ſaluted 
Antony with reſpect, calling him General. 

If we enquire into the cauſe of this difference®® 
conduct between Octavius and Antony, I believe 
ſhall find no difficulty in accounting for it. Octaviu 
was cruel out of principle, and wanting to arrive & 

the ſovereign power, he paved the way for it by de 

ſtroying all thoſe who might poſlibly preſerve the Re 
publican ſpirit of liberty. Wherefore, as ſoon as hi 
"wiſhes were accompliſhed, and he thought there 
no more need of cruelty, he became the moſt hu 
of all princes. Antony, who ſtudied humanity mo 
and politicks leſs, followed the inclinations of a h 
naturally inclined to generoſity, and from which p 
ſion alone ſometimes biaſſed it. 
With Brutus periſhed, properly ſpeaking, the Re 
publican party. For thoſe weak efforts which the 
mains of the armies, both by ſea and land, m_ 
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or. knowledged them for their chief, afterwards made, A. R- 20. 
oe only be com to the laſt convulſions 'of '@ a2 


4 


ying man. WI — to Sextus Pompeius, who 
iſcovered true ſigns of life, he ought not to be con- 
dered-as a Republican, but as one whoſe chief care, 
well as the Triumviri, was to ſatisfy his ambition. 
Of the remains of the army vanquiſhed at Philippi, 
ere was aſſembled a body of about fourteen thouſand 
zen, who offered the command to Meſſalla. ONES 
was young, his reputation was great, 

him - — oa Caſſius, he made the greateſt 


vue ure in that party. He gave a proof of his wiſdom, 
"Ta not — injudiciouſly againſt fortune. For in 
weoncert with him, whoſe birth and rank made him in 
1hu- manner his collegue, that is to ſay, with Bibulus, 


dn-in-law of Brutus, he made uſe of that authority 
thich theſe unfortunate troops inveſted him with, to 
etermine them te ſubmit to the conquerors, who re- 
jved them very willingly, and divided them amongſt 


the eir legions. | | 

fore I ought to mention here an expreſſion of Meſſalla Pla:.Brut. 
a Octavius, though it happened ſeveral years after. 

red he judicious and faithful Meſſalla attached himſelf 


d Octavius, and ſerved him very honeſtly in the war, 

painſt Antony. Octavius teſtifying his acknow- 

2dements to him with ſome — that after he 

ad been ſo warm an enemy to him at Philippi, he 

hould give ſuch ſhining proofs of his attachment to 

um at Actium: „Be not ſurpriſed at that,” re- 

lied Meſſalla, you have always ſeen me on the 

beſt ſide of the queſtion.” An expreſſion equally 

old and obliging, and further, ſtrictly true in every 

ircumſtance. The cauſe of Brutus was certainly 

ore juſt than that of the Triumviri. Between Octa- 

ius and Antony, juſtice was not in the queſtion. 

But it is certain that the good of the Empire required 

at Octavius ſhould be conqueror. 

I return to what followed upon the battle of Phi- Appian. 

ippi. The forts about Philippi, with the troops 

hich poſſeſſed them, together with the * 
333 E 2 | 
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52 AMILIUS UI. MUNATIUS,/\Confuls. - 
A.R. 719: of the iſlands of Thaſos, fell into the hands of dh 
—_— 2 and all the riches, Which were foundin 

thoſe different places, as well as in the camp 
Brutus and Caſſius, became the prey of the 


A fquadron commanded by ; of | Parma 
ö which came from Aſia, and did not till 
the battle, with proviſions and troops Repi 


lican army, was ſoon augmented by 
ſome other ſmall fleets, which, after 
were ſcattered up and down, —— 
to do. It — ſtrengthened by a great num 
ber of officers and ſoldiers who eſcaped . 
tle. - The ſon of Cicero, and ſome. other perſons of 
diſtinction, having eſcaped from Thaſos, went like: 
wiſe on board this ſquadron, which, by means of thok 
ſeveral additions, became a conſiderable fleet. In thi 
condition they failed to the Ionian ſea, and ranked 
themſelves under the command of the admirals Mur 
cus and Domitms Ahenobarbus. 

There they held a great council of war, the bal 
neſs of which was, what reſolution ought to be taken 
with regard to the ſhattered remains of a power, whick 
a Eule before was very formidable. In ſpite of the 
defeat at Philippi, the two commanders were equall 
averſe to court the friendſhip of the Triumvisi,' who 
appeared to them, and not without reaſon, deſerving 
their hatred. But though they readily agreed up 
what they ought to avoid, they were neverthelel 
divided in relation-to what courſe was proper far them 
to follow. Murcus, who had more ſolid judgmenl 
and leſs vanity, ſaw that it was not poſſible for then 
by themſelves to reſiſt the Triumviri, and was of opt 
nion, that they oug ht to join Sextus Pompeius, and 
thereby form the whole an of the Triumviri inn 
one body. Domitius, who was proud, couragedlls 
and haughty, jealous. of the rights of liberty, and 
probably a, the quality of chief of the party, could n 
more prevail upon himſelf to obey Sextus, than 

could ſubmit to Antony and Oktavius, That amb 
tion which his rank and birth inſpired him with, would 


AMILIUS H. MUNATIUS, Confuls; 
t allow him to ſubmit to any 
oked upon as ho more than his equals. He pro- 
bel then to defend the Republick with all the 
drces which remained; and maintain themſelves in- 
erthy: df D 273 N bee en ee, 
Murcus and Domitius not only maintained their ſe- 
opinions very warmly, but they put them in ex- 
tion. Murcus, with thoſe who were willing to fol- 
>w him; paſſed into Sicily, and carried wich him 
great augmentation of force to Sextus Pompeius. 
domitius was obſtinate in keeping: the ſea as a com- 


ony, as we ſhall fee in its proper place. 
I mult leave t propoſe here, to the lovers of 
tters, a thought of my own concerning that famous 


have juſt mentioned. There the poet repreſents the 
Republican party, after the battle of Philippi, under 
he image of a ſhattered veſſel, which is deſtitute of 
eſource, and which muſt certainly periſh, were it to 
trike again upon the ſame ſhelves upon which it was 
efore ſhipwrecked. All the parts of this allegory 
e perfet explained in the above circumſtance. 
orace took, upon this occaſion, that reſolution 
hich he adviſed others to. I have ſaid, that 


are of by Brutus, and made a legionary Tribune. 

e was 1n this * ſtation at the battle of Philippi 
here he made no great figure as to his courage; he 
ze fled, 'and threw down his buckler, which embar- 
aſſed him. Bur if he did not loſe his life, he loſt all 
is goods, and the little fortune he had, which was 
onfiſcated to the vanquiſhers. We owe to the me- 
ancholy ſituation which he was in at that time, thoſe 
deautiful pieces of poetry, which have been either the 


Senſi, relictà non bene parmula, 


of thoſe, whom be Ain. 


ander, till he was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to An- 


u 
iniſning his ſtudies at Athens, he had been — — 


* Tecum Philippos & celerem fugam Y 


33 


71 
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llegory of Horace, which has been ſo differently ex- Horace b 
lained, and has relation to that circumſtance which Ode I. 14. | 


C. 
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AMILIUS H. MUNATIVUS, Coriſuls: 

A. R. 7:0- admiration of, or afforded an uſeful amuſement to; 
| men of letters of all ages It is poſſible enough, e 
might never have that happy talent which 
he had received from nature, had not neceſſity forced 
him to it. He has taken care to inform us of "this 
himſelf: I“ ſaved myſelf, ſays he, at the battle d 


Philippi, very much reduced, like a bird wh 
are cut, and robbed of my houſe and the ꝓ 
nativity: In this diſtreſs, bold pove 
make verſes.” He had no reaſon to complain 


Muſes; and the favours of Mæcenas, which > 
gained by his poetry, reſtored oft ang 1 


vlury, all that he had loft. 
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* Unde nul primum me dimiſere Philipph! - 
Deciſis humilem pennis, inopem ue pa * 
Et laris & fundi, FE b impulit 9 — 


Ut verſus facerem; 2 0 p. lad 
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\ HE Peruſian war. The origin of An- 
| tony's love for Cleopatra. A treaty 

between the Triumviri and Sextus 
Pompeius. Victories gained by Ventidius over 
the Parthians. The war between Octavius and 
Sextus renewed. An. Rom. 710-715. 


„Seren 


The Triumvirate becomes triumphant. The Republican 
| party is deſtroyed, Antony and Oftavius make a new 
diviſion of the provinces between them, to the prejudice 
of Lepidus. Oftavius returns into Italy, and takes 
upon him the diftribution of the lands promiſed to the 
Veterans. The advantage which he found in_this 
function. The immenſe number of thoſe whom be had to © 
recompenſe. The indiſpoſition of Oftavius at Brundu- 
um. The origin of the Peruſian war. The vain cha- 
ratter of L. Antonius. The oppoſite intereſts of the 
ſoldiers, and the poſſeſſors of thoſe lands which were 7 
Pointed for them. The avarice and inſolence of the ſol- 


56 


A. R. 4:6. D the victory at * Philippi the Triumviri became 
Ant. C. 
the Republican forces, and Sextus Pompeius, on all 
accounts an enemy to Cæſar's faction, poſſeſſing Si- 
cily only, was no formidable enemy to thoſe, who 


diert. A third intereſt interfer d, viz. that of. Antony, 


popu ar conduct in Greece. The luxuries of Afia plunge 


__ tleneſs of noms character, the cauſe both of good ahi 
evil effects. The origin of bis paſſion- for Cleopatra, 


' Antony to confirm to. herſelf the poſſeſſion of Egypt. SW 


X&MILIUS . MENATIUS, Confuts; 


The ſecret motive which animated Fulvia againſt Od. 
vin. The fraitle(s- of Odtavin te fbun 2 u. 
His artſulneſt and conſtancy. The difference between 
the forces of Oftavius's party, and of that of Lucius, 
The beginning ef the war. Lucius is befieged in Pe. 
rufia by Oftavius. . A famine in Peruſia. Lucius goes 
himſelf to find Oftavius, in order to ſurrender at dif+ 
cretion. Good expreſſions of Octavius, who nevertbeleſi 
orders bloody executions. The town of Peruſia is te 
duced to aſhes by an unforeſeen accident. Lucius 
party is abſclutely deſtroyed in Italy. The flight of Ti, 
Nero, the huſband of Livia, and father of the emperor 
Tiberius. be flight and death of Fulvia. Julia, the 
mother of Antony, eſcapes to Sicily, where Sextus Pon. 
peius obliges her to paſs into Greece, Lucius is ſent into 
Spain, with the title of Proconſul. Antony*s mild and 


him into debauchery. Rejoicings in one part, and 
mou ning in the other, in Aſia. The ſimplicity and gen. 


The magnificent and gallant entry of that Princeſs anti 
Tarſus, where Antony was. The mutual enter tainments 
berween Cleopatra and Antony. The charms of Cleopa- 
tra's mind were more ſeducing than thoſe of her beau. 
She ſubdues Antony. She makes uſe of her power oven 


returns to Alexandria, and Antony preſently follows 
her. The childiſh amuſements and extravagant expences 
of Antony. | 


triumphant. There remained almoſt none of 


* Bruto & Caſſio cæſis nulla jam publica arma. Tac, An, I. 2. 
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thorit y. 1 3 
Actonhia to the terms of that treaty 
e baſis of the trĩiumviral league, 
generals were to ſhare : 
fictory; but the faith of treaties is very little re- 
garded among ambitious perſons. Octavius and An- 
ony, who had all the troops under their command, 
greed together to ſpoil the feeble Lepidus. Th 
xccuſed him of having kept a correſpondente wit 
extus Pompeius in their abſence, and under this 
bretetice, but really upon account of his being with- 
but ſupport, as well as without genius, they | 
o appropriate his provinces to themſelves ; only al- 
owing him, as from a Kind of commiſeration, Africa, 
properly ſo called, provided he was not found 
blameable. 8 LI 

Octavius, who was not very favourably treated at 
the firſt diviſion of the provinces, took care to make 
amends for himſelf in this. He took to himſelf Spain 
and Numidia, and even detached from Antony's lot 
Ciſalpine Gaul, not to add it to his own, but in or- 
der that it might be incorporated with Italy, accord- 
ing to Cæſar's ancient plan, and that it might no 
longer be regatded as a Roman province. Oftavius's 
ſyſtem was not to part with Italy, but to eſtabliſh his 
authority there upon a laſting footing. Thus it was 
not agreeable to his views that any other general 
ſhould have a right to Keep his legions on this ſide 
the Alps. They had vn ani war's in the war between 
Cæſar and Pompey, and afterwards in that between 
Decimus and Antony, of what importance the go- 
vernment of Ciſalpine Gaul was, to keep Rome in awe. 
Antony's ſhare then only comprehended all Gaul on 
the other ſide the Alps, with that part of Africa 
which Cornificius poſſeſſed, But that which ſeemed 
to give the po, tpn. to Antony, was the commiſſion 
which he took to go and eſtabliſh the triumviral 
power in the Eaſt. That is to ſay, to take poſſeſſion 
of thoſe vaſt and opulent countries, where there was 
no 
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into Italy, and charged himſelf with eſtabliſhing in 


muſt then become the direct object of their gratitude 
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tus and Caſſius. a 
i... Octavius was very ſenſible how much he was hurt 
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no fear of reliſtance, after the defeat and death of Bry- 


here, but neceſſity o liged, him to make large allow- 
ances to a collegue who was, at that time, his ſupe- 


Antony. The whole army attributed the honour of 
it to him; and by the glory of that action he quite 
eclipled Octavius, who had but very little ſhare 
In it. DTT. 
It may be ſaid however of that artful politician 
that he only yielded to Antony the appearance, and 
retained to himſelf the real advantage. He returned 


1 


colonies the veterans, to whom they were bound to 
pay the reward of their ſervices. From this he dre 
a double advantage, In the firſt place, in caſe of i 
rupture, he had Rome and Italy on his fide, and he 
could give authority to his cauſe by the names of the 
Senate and Roman people, which was a great advan 
tage in a civil war. Beſides, the ſoldiers were to t- 
ceive'their rewards immediately from his hands. He 


and attachment, and it was only by reflexion that Ap. 
tony could poſſibly enjoy any ſhare in it. 
The number of thoſe whom he had to recompence 
was very great. Antony, in a ſpeech which he made 
to the deputies of the Eaſt, as Appian teſtifies 
makes them amount to more than one hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand. To ſuch a prodigious number at 
veterans, Octavius was to aſſign houſes and lands in 
Italy, over and above a gift of twenty thouſand i 
ſterces each. The money neceſſary. for this diſtribu- 
tion was not ready. Antony however took upon him 
to raiſe it by taxes, which he would lay on the pro- 
vinces of the Eaſt. For this reaſon, he marched into 
Aſia with fix legions, and ten thouſand horſe. After 
he had made ſome ſtay in Greece, Octavius brought 
the reſt of the troops back to Italy. 


8 The 
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Phe ſeparation of theſe two generals obliges me &;R. 729: 
ub to divide the account I am to give of them. —_— 
We ſhall-therefore leave Antony for a while, and 
confine ourſelves to Octavius, 'who had work enough 
on his hands from the commiſſion he had under- 

bn ere: i Funn 508 FORGEVETN 
The firſt thing which happened to him was his 
being taken very ill; and in this illneſs he had almoſt 
loſt his life. He had not been well cured of the 
diſeaſe he was attacked with when he went from Ma- 
cedonia. He had always been in a languiſhing con- 
dition, and too much hurried with affairs to have 
time to take care of his health, ſo that he had nearly 
died at Brunduſium. There was a report ſpread of his 1 
death, which occaſioned a good deal of trouble at * 
Rome. Several had conceived hopes, and formed 
projects of a change. Others, on the contrary, ima- 
gined that his diſeaſe was only a feint ; and that the 
report was publiſhed: 1 to ſound the ſenti- 
ments of the citizens, to have an opportunity of 
repeating the violences and horrors of the proſcrip- 
tions. So great a fermentation in the ſpirits of the 

eople, made the preſence of Octavius neceſſary in 
Rome: He therefore ſet out as ſoon as he was able 
to bear the fatigue of the journey, ſending before him 
letters, which he wrote to the Senate, to calm their 
fears, by the promiſes of a mild and moderate 
conduct. | 7H | 
It was hardly poſlible for him to make good a pro- 
miſe of this kind, conſidering the odious operation 
which he had to go through, and the trouble he was 
going to occaſion all over Italy, by driving from their 
houſes and lands the lawful poſſeſſors, in order to 
eſtabliſh ſoldiers in their room. Another great ob- 
ſtacle to his tranquillicy was L. Antonius, the brother 
of Antony, and. preſent Conſul, a man leſs vicious 
perhaps than turbulent, and whoſe proper character 
ſeems to have been levity, want of conſideration, and 
vanity, 
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has been already taken notice 
ole ſtatues which he had ca 


this hiſtory, by 10 


be made for him, n where 


the order of the Roman. the thirty-five 


_ nt and unheard-of title *; as if the thirty« 

+ is to ſay, the Roman people, the 
— and maſters of the world, could have 
need of a patron, or beſtow that title upon one of 
theit citizens. 

In conſequence of the ſame vanity, he was charmed 
with honouring himſelf, that very fame year, with the 
Cenſorſhip arid a triumph but he was a Cenſor withs 
out office, and had a triumph without merit. He was 
Cenſor with P. Sulpicius, and made out no roll — 
properly belonged to this office. As to his triumph, he 
demanded it in virtue of the pretended exploits againſt 
the mountaineers of the Alps. But what he did was 
extremely trifling, and he even had not the command 
in chief, which was always an eſſential condition of a 
triumph. HBeſides all this, he would never have ob- 
tained it, without the aſſiſtance of Fulvia, his ſiſters 


in-law. This bold woman, in abſence of Antony her 


huſband, and Octavius her ſon-in-law, exerciſed in 
Rome the triumviral authority, which Lepidus did 
not know how to make uſe of. She granted her pro- 
tection to L. Antonius, in order to obtain a triumphz 
on account of that reſpect, or rather obedience, by 
which he recommended himſelf to her in the admi- 
niſtration of his Confulſhip. He triumphed the ſame 
day that he entered into office with P. Servihus Iſau- 
ricus, that is to ſay, the firſt of January. 


9 Populi: Romani igitur eſt patronn L. Antonius! —-Non 2 hic 
latro, quem clientem babere nemo velit ; os quis unquam tantis opi- 
bas, tantis rebus geſtis fuit, qui ſe Populi R omani vidtori dominiqes 
omnium gentium tutorem dicere auderet ? Cc. Phil. vi. 12. 
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L. Auronios. e A. R. rr. 
P. SzuviLius VaTia Isaurieus II. | — 
After the ceremony of the triumph, L. Antonius 

came to hold the Senate. In order to this, he put off 

the ornaments of the triumpher, when he took occa- 

ſion to compare himſelf very cruelly to Marius, who 

alſo had occaſion to put off the triumphal robe, in 

order to preſide in the Senate as Conſul. Lucius ob- 

ſerved a difference between him and Marius, wherein 

he had the advantage; which was, that Marius was 
obliged to be put in mind not to mix the military 

pomp of triumph with the pacific office of Preſident 

of the Senate; whereas, with reſpect to himſelf, his 
modeſty was purely voluntary, and required no hint. 
Another thing ſtill in which he gave himſelf the pre- 
ference to the vanquiſher of Jugurtha and the Cimbri, 

was the great number of ſtatues he ſaw erected to his 

glory, whereas Marius had icarcely one. We may 

caſily conceive by this what a vain man L. Antonius 

was, and what an eaſy matter it was for a haughty ab- 

ſolute woman, ſuch as Fulvia, to govern a man of · 
that character. Thus it was commonly ſaid that 

Fulvia triumphed, and enjoyed the conſular power. 

Octavius however was not of that ſtamp as to allow 

her to uſurp ſuch an authority over him. In conſe- 
quence of which there ſoon happened a diviſion be- 
tween them, which encreaſed to an open war. The 
occaſion of it was the diſtribution of the lands pro- 

miſed to the ſoldiers, which ſhe exclaimed agai | 
The execution of this was in itſelf as difficult as it Appian. 
was unjuſt, The proprietors, whom they drove from Pio. 
their eſtates, complained bitterly. They came in 

flocks to Rome, with their wives and children, crying 

aloud, and demanding what crime they had commit- 

ted; and why, as they were born in Italy, members 

of the Empire and the Republick, they were treated 

as vanquiſhed enemies. Complaints ſo juſt exaſpe- 

rated all the people; and thoſe who were capable of 

F viewing 
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viewing things in a political light, were ſenſible he- 
fides that theſe lands, diſtributed to the ſoldiers, con- 
firmed the power to their general, became fetters to 


enſlave the ſtate for ever, and deſtroyed all hope of 


ever ſeeing liberty again re-eſtabliſhed. Beſides, they 
had made a choice of the beſt towns of Italy ; for this 


. calamity was not common to all of them, but fell 


for thoſe who had loſt all their ſubſiſtence in loſing 


Virgil. 
Ecl. ix. & 
ibi Serv. 


reciſely upon the moſt beautiful, and thoſe whom the 
ſt lands belonged to. By this means the ſoldiers 
were better recompenſed, and this the Triumviri had 
a particular eye upon. But an odious- enough di- 
ſtinction gave a new force to the murmurs and indig- 
nation of thoſe who were the ſubjects of it. In ſhort, 
ſome of the moſt powerful Citizens and Senators found 
themſelves included in the diſgrace, on account of 
the ſituation of the lands which they poſſeſſed. The 
credit of thoſe augmented the weight of their com- 
plaints. It was not poſſible for Octavius to keep up 
to the rigour with them, and he was obliged to abate, 
at leaſt in ſome meaſure, ſo evident and tyrannical an 
injuſtice. - One exception — neceſſarily intro- 
duced others. Sometimes he was obliged to yield to 
the force of recommendations, and poverty itſelf ſpoke 


their little heritage. f 

On the other hand, the avaricious ſoldiers looked 
upon every thing as taken from them, which was 
left to the proprietors. Not content with the ſhare 
which was allotted them, they violently took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the lands of their neighbours. Virgil was a 
famous example of this. His little eſtate having been 
exempted from the common law, by the favour which 
he found with Octavius, the Centurion Arius, who 
was ſettled in his neighbourhood, wanted to enla 
his boundaries; upon which he quarrelled with him, 
and Virgil run a riſk of being killed by that brutal 
officer, if a ſpeedy flight had not ſaved his life, and 
preſerved to the Latin Muſes him who was to become 
their principal glory, 


Octayius 
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Octavius himſelf had a great deal to fear from the A. N . 
diſcontent of his ſoldiers. Their inſolence was ex- Aut. C. 
eſſive, and proportioned to the need which they un- 
derſtood he had of them. He ſaw himſelf expoſed 
more than once to the danger of becoming a victim 
o their fury, and his happy eſcape from it, eſpecially 
in that commotion which I am going to give an ac- 
count of, was owing to his dexterity, in joining to a 
firm courage, that indulgence which the circumſtances 
of the times required. nite eee e re 
He had appointed them to aſſemble. in the Campus 
Martius, where they were to receive his orders, with 
regard to the diſtribution of the lands which had been 
promiſed them. They aſſembled very early, even 
before day- light; and as Octavius made them wait, 
they began to mutiny. A Centurion, called Nonius, 
had the boldneſs to repreſent to them, that they 
wanted reſpect for their general, and excuſed his ſlow- 
neſs as an effect of his bad ſtate of health, and not of 
any want of regard for them. Thoſe who heard him 
called him a flatterer, mixing railleries with their in- 
vectives. The quarrel encreaſed; they ſoon came to 
threatenings, and Nonius ſeeing himſelf attacked by a 
number of furious people, found no other reſource 
left than to throw himſelf into the Tiber, in order to 
ſwim over it. But the ſeditious ſoldiers followed 
him, pulled him out of the water, killed him, and 
expoſed his body in the ſtreet where Octavius was 
to pals. 1 9 | 
Upon hearing of this, the friends of Octavius ad- 
viſed him not to truſt himſelf to ſuch mad people, 
who were capable of carrying things to the greatelt 
exceſs. But he was ſenſible. that he muſt be ruined © 
for ever, provided he drew back upon ſo critical an 
occaſion. He reſolved then to face the danger, how 
great ſoever it was, avoiding in the mean while, to 
encreaſe the evil by too haughty a conduct, which in 
ſuch a conjuncture would have been very imprudent. 
Upon arriving at the Campus Martius, he ſaw the 
body of Nonius, and turned aſide from it. After- 
| Wards, 
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plained very modeſtly of the murder of that officer, 
He imputed it only to a few of thoſe who heard him, 
and exhorred them to uſe more moderation with're- 
gard to one another, and mutually to ſpare the live 
of each other. After this ſhort ſpeech, he execute 
what he had promiſed, as if nothing had happened to 
give him any uneaſineſs. He diſtributed the lands, 
aſſigning to each corps their lot and diſtrict. He 
even beſtowed military gifts on thoſe who deſerved 


them, and upon ſome who deſerved them not; and 


all this with a gentleneſs and dignity which not only 
calmed the mutineers, but filled them with | admira- 
tion. Aſhamed and confounded at their own inſo- 
lence, and ſenſible that they deſerved a different 
treatment, they wanted to give proofs of their re. 
pentance for what they had done, by offering to Octa- 
vius, to diſcover thoſe who had killed Nonius, and 
bring them to him, in order that juſtice might be 
executed upon them. But he puſhed his indulgence 
to the very laſt, telling them that he knew very well 
thoſe who were culpable, but he thought they would 
be ſufficiently puniſhed by the reproaches of their on 
conſciences, and the condemnation which their com- 


panions pronounced againſt them. This laſt artful 


expreſſion gained their hearts effectually, and they all 
ſtrove who ſhould praiſe him moſt, and teſtify to him 

their ſatisfaction by repeated acclamations. | 
It may now be eaſily conceived into what 
perplexity, and what a labyrinth of difficulties and 
dangers the oppoſite intereſts of the proprietors of 
lands, and an infinite number of military people, ac- 
cuſtomed to give laws to their Chiefs inſtead of obey- 
ing them, muſt throw Octavius. To encreaſe the 
trouble and confuſion, a third intereſt interfered, vis. 
that of Antony. Lucius his brother, and Fulvia his 
wife, were very ſenſible that Octavius, by taking 
upon him entirely the diſtribution ef the rewards, 
muſt engroſs to himſelf all the merit of it. In order 
to remedy this inconveniency, they demanded Octa- 
| vis 
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us to divide the charge of eſtabliſhing the veterans A. R. 2 


colonies, ſo that he might regulate whatever con- 


27 


ctavius alledged in oppoſition to this, the authority 
the convention made with his collegue, whereby it 
as ſtipulated, that the direction of this whole affair 
zould be left entirely to him. This reaſon might 
rovc the juſtneſs of Octavius's pretenſions, but was 
ot ſufficient to appeaſe the fears of Lucius and 
ulvia; and beſides, this laſt had a ſecret motive 
hich rendered her implacable towards Octavius. 
She had been informed that Antony, whoſe incli- 
ation to debauchery ſhe very well knew, entertained 
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us, grand Pontiff of Comanes. She wanted to 
enge herſelf, by means of Octavius, on the infide- 
y of her huſband, without -being ſhocked at the 
orror of the inceſt; for he whom ſhe ſollicited fo 
pudently, was her ſon-in-law. The young Tnum- 
Ir rejected the advances of that impudent and im- 
rious woman; and even ſent her daughter back to 
er, aſſuring her that ſhe was a virgin. This double 
front exaſperated Fulvia beyond all meaſure, and 
e gave herſelf no reſt till ſhe had excited a war, by 
hich ſhe propoſed, at the ſame. time, to ſatisfy her 
ſentment againſt Octavius, and to force Antony 
om his new amours, by obliging him to return to 
aly. 

Octavius had great reaſon to fear a war in the cir- 
mſtances he was in; for beſides thoſe difficulties 
hich I have already mentioned, the bare name of 
ntony, who was at that time much extolled for the 
ory of his exploits, and the reputation he had of 
ning clemency and generofity-with his bravery, was 
great obſtacle to Octavius's ſucceſs. He therefore 
d not negle& to inform them, that he agreed in 
rery reſpect with his collegue, and that Lucius and 
lvia acted without the orders, and even contrary to 
e intentions of Antony. But it was very natural to 
ink that a party, at the head of which appeared the 
Vol. X. F brother 
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rned his own ſoldiers, and they thoſe of Antony. 


ublickly in the Eaſt, Glaphyra, the wife of Arche-# 
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A. R. 711. brother and wife of Antony, muſt certainly be his, 
28 © and this impreſſion continued upon people's minds, 
" Beſides, a faction ſo much eſteemed, had of itſelf a 
very great force. I find in Italy, at the time we-are 
/ now ſpeaking. of, ſix or ſeven chiefs, and as many 
armies, which acknowledged Antony's authority. The 
chief of theſe, for the moſt part men of merit and 
ſkilful in war, were Ventidius, Pollio, Calenus, and 
Plancus. In ſhort, that which added moſt to' the 
troubles and dangers of Octavius, was the famine 
which aroſe in Italy, on the one hand, uncultivated 
and laid wafte by the expulſion of the old proprie- 
tors; and on the other, deprived of the aſſiſtance 
which it uſed to receive from abroad, and harraſſed 
with incurſions both by Sextus Pompeius and Domi 
tins Ahenobarbus. The famine began already to be 
felt in Rome, and there to occaſion popular infur- 
rections. | "aid 
Influenced by ſo many united motives, Octavius 
thought himſelf bound to try every expedient in order 
to ſhun a war. He granted to Lucius and Fulvi 
that which they demanded, and conſented that they 
ſhould preſide at the diſtribution of the rewards which 
belonged to Antony's ſoldiers. This was all they hat 
could pretend to with any colour of reaſon. But Fu- Hach 
via wanted to be revenged ; in which ſhe was ver oun 
well ſeconded by Manius, who had the care of Au. 
tony's affairs in Italy during his abſence, and was Hife a 
very bold and intriguing man. Theſe two heads go; ond 
verned Lucius. heſe 
It was reſolved in council to labour to unite the 
poſſeſſors of lands and the ſoldiers againſt Octavius ery 
Thus Lucius and Fulvia, inſtead of continuing, Mounc 
they had begun, to give eſtabliſhments to Antony 
foldiers, received on one hand the complaints of tho e fel 
who were driven out of their poſſeſſions, thereb\Whey } 
making a ſhew of protecting the oppreſſed ; and ll he: 
the other, they publiſhed, that the confiſcated good 
of the proſcribed, and of thoſe who had been declam Ded 
enemies to the Publick, were ſufficient to pay off fon 
rewWal 
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Antony was then raiſing in Aſia. * 

There could be nothing more ſpecious than thoſe 
allegations. Octavius, far from having thoſe im- 
menſe ſums to diſpoſe of, found his finances run ſo 
ſhort, that he was obliged to break upon the trea- 
ſures of the moſt revered temples of Italy, and even 
thoſe of the Capitol; engaging himſelf however to 
reſtore them afterwards. And with regard to An- 
tony, the moſt profuſe of all mankind; it would be 
only deceiving themſelves to expect money from him, 
Mean while, thoſe ſpeeches of Lucius and Fulvia, 
authorized by the name of. Antony, were greedily 
ſwallowed by the poſſeſſors of lands, who found them- 
ſelves thereby agreeably flattered ; and the ſoldiers 
hemſelves, provided they were to loſe nothing by it, 
preferred that kind of reward which was leſs odious 
and tyrannical. 
I do not know if ever there was a ſituation more 
elicate and critical than that which Octavius was 1n 
t that time. It were greatly to be wiſhed, that we 
ere acquainted with the motives of his policy upon 
hat occaſion, explained by ſome able hand. But 
uch writers as Appian and Dio give us only bare ac- 
ounts, frequently ill ranged, loaded with uſeleſs de- 
ails, wanting neceſſary materials, and always void of 
te and ſpirit, The idea which I have formed of the 
onduct of Octavius from the idea given of him by 
heſe authors, 1s as follows. 

Firm in his principles, and ſteady in his views, he 
ery well ankrſiogd that his power, which was 
ounded upon arms, could only be ſupported by them. 
hus he placed all his hopes on his army, and tho” 
e felt the juſtneſs of the complaints of thoſe whom 
hey had ſpoiled of their inheritances, he did not at 
ll hearken to them, and contented himſelf with grant- 
hg ſome gentle mitigations. As to the reſt, he fol- 
dwed ſteadily his plan, of putting the ſoldiers in poſ- 
ſion of thoſe lands which had been promiſed to 

| F 2 them. 


rewards promiſed the ſoldiers ; to which they added, A. R. zu. A 
as a ſupplement in caſe of need, the money which f. 


* 


w 
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Ae. them. This ſyſtem was the only one which was truh 


| ha advantageous to the troops, and conſequently the only 


one capable of attaching to him inviolably his own 
ſoldiers, and bringing back to him, ſooner or later 
thoſe of Antony, whom they made to act contrary tg 
their proper intereſt. | 1 
His buſineſs then was to point out to them the i 
luſion with which they were abuſed. In order to this 
there was nothing more proper, than to propoſe an 
explication with his adverſaries, to enter into a negs 
tiation with them, and to take the ſoldiers themſelve 
as arbiters. This Octavius did; and what made it 
{till more eaſy for him was, that Lucius's vanity had 
made him attack the Triumvirate, and undertake to 
re-eſtabliſh the Conſular government. But he' wa 
neither diſintereſted enough, nor had he parts 9 
judgment ſufficient to execute ſuch a project. But h 
did himſelf honour by it; advanced that his brothe 
conſented to it; and that ſince Octavius and Lepidu 
were obſtinate in oppoling the good of the Repub: 
lick, they ought to ſuffer the puniſhment of thok 
crimes which they had committed in the exerciſe 0 
their office, % 
If theſe notions of Lucius could have taken plac 
none would have ſuffered ſo much by it as the vets 
rans, whoſe whole fortunes and eſtabliſhments had nt 
other baſis and ſupport than the triumviral powet 
Octavius put the finiſhing ſtroke to gain them overt 
his intereſt, by ſubmitting his diſpute with Lucius tt 
their arbitration. A number of veterans, with the d 
puties of ſome of the legions, aſſembled in the -Cap 
tol; and from thence they ſignified to Lucius, thi 
he muſt make his complaints to them, and agree 
their deciſion, unleſs he choſe to have them for li 
enemies. The ſame was ſignified to Octavius, . 
readily ſubmitted to it. | 
Lucius at that time poſſeſſed Preneſte, having i 
Rome, where he ſaw his adverſary had the chief pont 
He aſſembled troops, always attended by Fulvia, 
governed by the influences of that audacious 1 
Ouy 
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rol Though the order which was intimated to them from A. R. it. 
Fit the army, diſpleaſed them very much, yet they durſt _—_— 
2 not refuſe to obey; and Lucius proiniſed to go to 
f Gabii, a place ſituated almoſt at an equal diſtance be- 
TOE cen Rome and Preneſte, and made choice of on this 
(count, for a trial ſo extraordinary in all its circum- 
1: Wa ſtances. 
ti Octavius rendered himſelf firſt at the rendezyous, 
; and immediately detached ſome of his people to re- 
oo connoitre the roy t in order to ſee that there was 
25 no ambuſh laid for him. It is very likely that his 
we intention was what actually happened; for his ſcouts 


meeting thoſe which went before Lucius, quarrelled 
with them, engaged them, and killed ſome of them, 
Lucius, frightened at this event, turned back imme- 
diately, and it was not poſſible to perſuade him to 
preſent himſelf before the new military tribunal, tho 


2 the principal officers offered to guard and eſcort him. 
\ This obſtinate refuſal turned the minds of the veterans 
0 againſt him; and as they remembered beſides, that 


Lucius and Fulvia ſpoke of them with contempt, 
calling them the Spatterdaſh Senate *®, they declared 
themſelves loudly for Octavius, and took up arms in 
his favour, : 

Octavius ſaw himſelf then very well ſupported, 
having on his fide, beſides his own proper troops, 
all that multitude of veterans, which was ſtill more 
formidable by their valour and experience, than b 
their numbers. Lucius on his {ide appeared to e 
him with conſiderable forces, but he had only a pre- 
earious authority over the greateſt part of them, ex- 
cepting ſix legions, which were perſonally attached to 
him, becauſe moſt part of the ſoldiers who compoſed 
them had been raiſed among the people of Italy, 
whoſe cauſe he defended. As to the reſt, he was 
ſerved but very ſuperficially by the lieutenants and 
armies of his brother in Italy. They could not eafily 


* Senatum caligatum, The word Caliga ſignifies the hoſe of the 
common ſoldiers, * 


1 | perſuade 


| 


3 
A. R. 711. 
Ant. C. 
41+ 
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perſuade themſelves that Antony would approve of a 
war againſt his collegue. Beſides, the equality be- 
tween the different chiefs of theſe armies, rendered 
them rivals to each other, and divided them. On the 
other hand, all the forces of Octavius, as well thoſe 
which he commanded in perſon, as thoſe under the 
orders of Agrippa and Salvidienus, united by a com- 
mon attachment to one ſupreme chief, concurred in 


the operations of the war, with a harmony extremely 


advantageous to gain ſucceſs, 

Thus he commenced this war with a ſuperiority, 
which was not counterbalanced by any uncertainty, 
Only Lucius took the advantage at firſt of his ab- 
ſence to re-enter Rome. Octavius was gone to Um- 
bria, with a deſign to ſeize a body of troops, com- 
manded by Furnius, one of Antony's lieutenants, and 
had charged Lepidus to guard the city with two le- 
gions. Lucius, whoſe projects againſt the Trium- 
viri had gained him the affections of the moſtil- 
luſtrious Senators, and who beſides had to do with 
ſuch a contemptible adverſary as Lepidus, preſented 
himſelf before the city. He defeated the Triumviti, 
who went out to meet him, entered Rome, called im- 
mediately an aſſembly of the people, whom he ha- 
rangued in the military robes, contrary to the conſtant 
cuſtom practiſed before him; and a few days after he 
returned back, carrying with him the reward of his 
expedition, the acclamations of the people, and the 
decree of the Senate: feeble arms againſt an enemy 
ſo powerful and alert as Octavius. He, upon re- 
ceiving the news that Lucius was maſter of Rome, 
made all the haſte he poſſibly could to relieve it; but 
on his arrival there, he found that he was gone, 
He took meaſures to hinder this capital from being 
ſurprized for the future, and from thence went 
to Peruſia, waere Lucius was already beſieged by 


Salvidienus. The manner in which things were 


carried to ſuch a length by them was as follows. 
Salvidienus, at the head of a good army, came 
from Ciſalpine Gaul to join Octavius his general, and 
was 
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vas purſued by Ventidius and Pollio, Antony's lieu- A. R. 72t- 
enants. Lucius undertook to go before Salvidienus, * 
to encloſe him between two armies. But Agrippa, 6 
who knew his deſign, marched immediately after, 

with a deſign to encloſe Lucius between him and Sal- 
vidienus. Lucius underitood the danger he was in, 

and changing his ſcheme, he wanted it firſt tp re- 

unite himſelf to his brother lieutenants. But finding 

the difficulty and riſk in that, he took a reſolution; 
dictated very probably by timidity and inexperience, 

to retire under the walls of Perufia, a very ſtrong 
town, there to wait in ſecurity for Ventidius and Pol- 

lio. They, who, as I have faid, entered into Lu- 
cius's projects with reluctance, made no great haſte to 
ſuccour him. On the contrary, Octavius's lieutenants, 
active and ardent to ſerve their chief, followed Lucius. 

very cloſe, and began to ſurround him with lines and 
trenches. Octavius himſelf made haſte to Come up 

to them, for he would not allow his enemy to eſcape, 

who was imprudently ſhut up in a place which he 
could not get out of. He reſolved to finiſh the war 

at one blow, by taking Peruſia and Lucius together. 

He aſſembled all the forces he had for this deciſive 
enterprize, and ordered all the troops which were 
under his command, in the different parts of Italy, 

to come up. | | 

The ſiege was long and troubleſome. The be- 
ſieged defended themſelves vigorouſly, and the ſuc- 
cours which they called to their aſſiſtance, gave a 

good deal of diſquiet to the beſiegers. Lucius made * 
them preſs all his brother's lieutenants to relieve him; 
and Fulvia joined to the ſollicitations of Lucius, all 

the activity of her hatred againſt Octavius. She was 

at Preneſte, with a number of Senators and Roman 
Knights, and ſome bodies of troops aſſembled about 

her perſon. There ſhe governed with an abſolute pio. 
authority, preſiding in council at one time, and at 
—_ haranguing the ſoldiers with a ſword by her 

ide, | | 
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AR. . She ſpared nothing in order to ſave Lucius; far. 
Ant. ©: which end, ſhe made Ventidius, Pollio, and Planch 
Appiau, exert themſelves; and if ſhe could have communi 
cated to them her vivacity and ſpirit, they would 
poſſibly have given Octavius a great deal of trquble, 

He was obliged to leave the ſiege, and to march with 
Arpa in der to hinder the junction of the threę 

chiefs and their armies, in which he ſucceeded. At 

his approach, Plancus retired to Spoletum, Venti. 

dius to Ravenna, and Pollio to Rimini. Octavius 

ſent troops againſt each of them, to keep them in 

awe, while he returned himſelf to preſs « A ſiege of 
Peruſia, as briſkly as poſſible, | 
Lucius made a great many ſallies, but all without 

ſucceſs. Antony's three lieutenants, whom I have 

Juſt now mentioned, found means of re-joining their 
forces; but being ſtopt by Agrippa and Salvidienug, 

who marched in order to meet them, they durſt not 
attempt to. aſſiſt Lucius. Mean while, the cour 

of the beſieged ſupported them under all their de- 

feats, and they would certainly have made a very 

long reſiſtance, if famine had not rendered their ya- 

lour uſeleſs. As they had by no means expected a 

fiege in Peruſia, they. had conſequently made no pro- 

Sms againſt it. By this means. a very great ſcarcity 
preſently aroſe, in waich they took all thoſe precau- 

tions even contrary to humanity, which are uſed in the 

like circumſtances. They not only meaſured out to 

each perſon his quantity of proviſions, but refuſed 

* giving any to the ſlaves, hindering them at the ſame 
time from going out of the town, Thus theſe miſe- 

rable wretches died in the ſtreets, and they threw their 

bodies into wells and deep ditches, leſt they ſhould in- 

fect the air with their corruption, or, in caſe they 

burnt them, leſt the great number of fires ſhould in- 

form the beſiegers of the vaſt multitude of thoſe who 
periſhed, and the great miſery which they ſuffered in 

the place. In ſhort, they were obliged to yield to 
neceſſity, which has no law; and Lucius having 

lent ſome of his principal officers to capitulate 


with 
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vius himſelf, to endeavour to engage his honour by a 
frank and generous ſurrender, which might move 
him to clemency. | 136" 
If we believe Appian's account of this affair, Lu- 
cius ſpoke and acted hike a hero. Bur I find no other 
writer deſcribe him ſo much to advantage, and ſome 
of them give him a very bad character. Cicero, in 
his Philippics, treats him with the greateſt con- 
tempt. Velleius * aſſures us, that he had all the vices: 
of his brother, but did not reſemble him in any of 
his virtues. I therefore continue to have the ſame 
opinion of him which I have hitherto expreſſed ; and 
though it is difficult to deny facts fo circumſtantial as 
thoſe related by Appian, we may be allowed at leaſt ro 
believe, that the vanity of Lucius, and the confidence 
which he had that the brother of Antony would be 
ſpared by Octavius, conſtituted all his heroiſm on this 
occaſion. 
ry He went out of the town and advanced towards the 
a. camp of the beſiegers, without taking any other pre- 
a caution, than ſending word to Octavius that he was 
0 coming to wait upon him. Octavius went to meet 
ty him as ſoon as poſſible, and there was a ſtruggle be- 
u- twixt them who ſhould behave with the greateſt com- 
he 
to 
d 
e 


plaiſance. Lucius propoſed to enter within the 
trenches, ſo that he might put himſelf entirely in the 
power of his vanquiſher, But Octavius would not 
allow him, and made haſte to go out of his lines, in 


e- order that he who demanded peace, might do it free- 
ir ly, and without conſtraint. 

N- The ſpeech Appian puts into the mouth of Lucius 
y on this occaſion, expreſſes a noble greatneſs of ſoul. 
g- By it, that unfortunate Chief appeared to be in no 
0 pain to juſtify himſelf, and was only troubled for 
n thoſe who had attached themſelves to him. He 
0 

8 * Vitiorum fratris ſui conſors, ſed virtutum, quæ interdum in illo 


trant, experg. YELL, Ul. 74+ | 


rec Koned 


wich the vanquiſher, and they not bringing back a A. R. 105 n 
ſatisfactory aniwer, he reſolved to go and find Octa- * 
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A, R. 711+ reckoned it a great honour to have attempted to abo- 

Ant ©. liſh the Triumvirate, and to re-eſtabliſh the Repub- 

lican government, in prejudice even of his own-bro- 

ther, if he had not found it altogether as equitable to 

drop that ſcheme for the good of his country. He 

gave a full diſcharge to all thoſe who had followed 

him, telling them that he had deceived them, in that 

he had repreſented things to them in a falſe light, 

concluding with offering to deliver himſelf to the-re- 

venge of Octavius, provided his innocent followers 
might be ſpared, 

Octayius affected generoſity in his turn. You 

« diſarm me,” ſays he to Lucius, „by the nobleneſs 

e and frankneſs of your manner of acting. If you 

« had pretended to capitulate with me, I ſhould then 

<* have been at liberty to uſe the right of a conqueror, 

« But by ſubmitting your fortune, together with 

<« thoſe of your friends and ſoldiers, to my diſcretion, 

you oblige me to conſider what is worthy of my- 

« ſelf, and not what you deſerve; and your cauſe 

« cannot proſper better, than by being aſſiſtant in 

« promoting my glory.” — 

Theſe were fine words: but I do not ſee that in 

reality the clemency of Octavius went beyond the 

- bounds which policy dictated. He treated Lucius 

honourably ; becauſe he was too much afraid of An- 

tony to uſe his brother ill. He inflicted no puniſh- 

ment upon the ſoldiers, neither the veterans nor 

others; becauſe his own troops would have taken it 

amiſs. But as for the people of quality, the Roman 

Senators or Knights, whoſe attachment to the liberty 

of the ancient government he feared might continue, 

Suet.Aug, he gave them no quarter. If any of them went to 

15. aſk pardon of him, or to excuſe themſelves, he an- 

ſwered them barbarouſly, « You muſt die.” The 

acknowledgment which he owed to the ſervices that 

Canutius * had formerly done him againſt Antony, 


I follow Appian and Dio. According to Velleius ii. 64. Canutius 
had been one of the firlt victims of the Triumvirate's proſcgiption. 


Whew 
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hen he was Tribune of the people, could not ſave A. R. 278, 
the life of that ancient ſervant and friend, who to be * 8. 
ſure was too zealous a Republican. In ſhort, they sen- de 
even relate, that out of the number of choſe who. fell Clem. gls. 
under his power upon this occaſion, he choſe three 
hundred of the moſt diſtinguiſhed to be ſacrificed as 
victims the day of the Ides of March, at the foot of 
an altar erected in honour of Cæſar. It is true, he 
pretended that he was forced to perform thoſe acts of 
vengeance, by the clamours of his ſoldiers. But it 
was he himſelf who excited them under-hand, and no- 
body was impoſed upon by this apparent artifice, 
Octavius alone remaining charged with the odium of 
ſo horrid a butchery. To ſuch inhuman lengths a 
man of this character is capable of carrying things; 
artful and deceitful, regarding nothing but himſelf, 
inſenſible to friendſhip, favour, and pity. He ſhewed 
himſelf here bloody without paſſion, as he became af. 
terwards beneficent without humanity. _ | 
With regard to the city of Peruſia, Octavius fol- 
lowed till the ſame maxim of deſtroying the heads, 
ſparing the multitude. The Senators of this unfor- 
tunate city were all put to death, excepting one only, 
who had been one of the judges of Brutus and Caſſius 
at Rome, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal-in 
condemning them. Octavius's ſcheme in granting 
their lives to the reſt of the citizens, was to dehver 
the town to be plundered, as a recompence for the 
ſoldiers. But an accident, which he could not fore- vel. ii. 74. 
ſee, determined the affair otherwiſe. Ceſtius, one of *PP1n- 
the principal inhabitants of Peruſia, a man of an un- 

found head, reſolved, out of a fooliſh deſpair, to ſet 

hire to his houſe, and throw himſelf into the flames, 

after having firſt ſtabbed himſelf. As the wind hap- 

pened to be high, the fire communicated itſelf to the 
neighbouring houſes, and ſpreading itſelf gradually, 
coaſumed the whole town. 

Octavius foreſaw that the taking of Lucius would 

put an end to the war. After this deciſive blow, all — 


Antony's lieutenants thought of nothing but flying 7 
fa 
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r 711. faſt as they could out of Italy. Some of them paſſed 
. into Greece and the Eaſt, to join themſelves with their 
general, whilſt others ſought a nearer retreat in Sicily, 
under the protection of Sextus Pompeius. Amongſt 
the laſt, the ſingularity of the adventure renders Ti 
berius Nero, huſband to Livia, and father of the em 
vell. ii. 75, Peror Tiberius, the moſt remarkable. He was con- 
Suet. Tib. ſtantly attached to the Republican party after the 
4+ death of Cæſar, and had ſerved Lucius zealouſly, u 
the only and laſt reſource of liberty. During the 
ſiege of Peruſia, he was in Campania, appointed to 
keep the country in ſubjection to Lucius. After the 
victory of Octavius, he ſtrove ſtill to make ſome re- 
fiſtance himſelf; and in order to augment his forces, 
he went ſo far as to offer liberty to the ſlaves who 
ſhould follow him. Surpriſed at the diligence of 
Octavius, who marched towards him, he took the re- 
ſojution of ſaving himſelf in Sicily. This was not to 
be done without ſome difficulty. He carried with him 
his wife, and his ſon Tiberius, who was not then full 
two years of age, and ſtill at the breaſt. Being 
obliged to conceal his march, in order to eſcape thoſe 
who were ſearching for him, he was twice afraid of 
being diſcovered by the cries of the child, which one 
day was to be ſucceſſor to him whoſe vengeance was 

at that time ſo terrible to his whole family. | 
Thus all Italy acknowledged the authority of Ofta- 
vius. However, there ſtill remained on the ſide of 
Appian. the Alps an army conſiſting of ſeveral legions, under 
the command of Calenus, who dying at that juncture, 
Octavius very eaſily brought over to him thoſe le- 
gions which had loft their commander. Fufius, a fon 
of him who was lately dead, gave them himſelf up to 

Octavius. 

It may eaſily be judged what confuſion and rage 
Fulvia muſt be in, when ſhe ſaw all her projects di- 
appointed, all her efforts rendered uſeleſs, and him 
whom ſhe hated eſcape victorious and triumphant 
Hut. Ant. from all the ſnares which ſhe had laid for him. She 
went into Greece to conceal her ſhame and malice, and 
wrote 


T 
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wrote very melancholy letters to Antony, who was A. R. 25. 


then at Alexandria, already enchanted, as we ſhall Ant. C. 


2 preſently ſee, with the ſeducing charms of Cleopatra. FE 
** 5 He came to her, and having learned that the princi- 
F. pal cauſe of the war of Peruſia was the jealouſy and 
ew. intriguing ſpirit of Fulvia, he uſed her very roughly, 
on and departing for Italy, he left her ill at Cicyon, 
"4.88 where the died with grief very ſoon after. 046% 

ö Her death, which was occaſioned by a ſpiteful rage, 
"he correſponds perfectly well with the conduct of her 
1 0 whole life; and what we have related of her, diſ- 
the covers what a juſt picture Plutarch has drawn of her, 
10 when he ſays, that * ſhe was not a woman made to 
— confine herſelf to her diſtaff, and to manage a family. 
* It was not ſufficient for her even to govern a huſband 
A* who was of the common rank; ſhe muſt have one who 
* commanded others to obey her, and the general of 
* an army to acknowledge her for his chief. Thus 
1 Cleopatra was very much obliged to Fulvia, of whom 
ful Antony had learned to be governed by a woman. She 
15 received him from the hands of a high-ſpirited wife, 
. quite formed to the yoke, and accuſtomed to bear it 


of a long time. Fulvia had for her firſt huſband 
Clodius, who was killed by Milo; after him Curio, 
who periſhed in Africa; and her third huſband was 
Antony. a | 
Julia, Antony's mother, a lady of a very different 
of character from Fulvia, and ſtill more reſpectable on 
account of her virtue, and her rank and high birth; 
thought it was not proper to ſtay in Italy after her 
ſon's party was deſtroyed; and though ſhe had cer- 
tainly nothing to fear from Octavius, ſhe choſe rather 
to truſt herſelf ro Sextus Pompeius, and paſs into 
Sicily. Sextus received her very honourably, and 
gave her an eſcort of ſeveral veſſels to conduct her into 
Greece. 
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Ax * Octavius kept Lucius with him for ſome time un⸗ 
| = der a good guard, which paſſed however as a retinue; 


that attended him out of reſpect. But he preſently 
found himſelf embarraſſed with ſuch a priſoner in 
Italy, and therefore he ſent him into Spain, with the 
title of Proconſul, but without any real authority; 
All the power was lodged in the hands of his lieute 
nants Sex. Peduceus and Carrinas, who were to be 
anſwerable to Octavius for his perſon and conduct. 
After this time hiſtory makes no more mention of Lu- 
cius Antonius. | # 
The taking of Peruſia, and the conſequences of it 
abovementioned,” come under the year when Domi 
tius Calvinus was Conſul for the fecond time, together 
with Pollio. But before we finiſh the account of the 
events of this year, we muſt return to the preceding, 
and follow Antony in his journies in Greece and the 
Eaſt, after the battle of Philippi. 
Plut. Ant. His conduct in Greece gained him entirely the af. 
fections of all people. He was pleaſed to hear him- 
ſelf called a lover of the Grecians, and eſpecially of 
the Athenians. He decided debates, and ruled af- 
fairs with equity and gentleneſs. His amuſements 
had alſo ſomerhing of popularity in them; and the 
Grecians were charmed to fee him aſſiſt at their ſhews, 
hear the lectures of their men of letters and philoſo- 
phers, and initiate himſelf in their myſteries. | 
Aſia, whither he went the firſt favourable ſeaſon; 
made him quite another perſon, or rather awaked 
in him all the vices to which he was inclined. The 
riches and pleaſures of this delightful country, a nu- 
merous court of kings, who worſhipped him ſervilely, 
and of queens, who ſtrove who ſhould pleaſe him the 
moſt ; in a word, all the allurements of pleaſure and 
grandeur united together, intoxicated his reaſon, and 
plunged him again into thoſe debauches, which buſi 


neſs and dangers had for ſome time ſuſpended. He 


abandoned himſelf more than ever to the pleaſures of 
feaſting, and to companions ill becoming a perſon of 
ſo high a rank. He was conſtantly furrounded with 


muſicians, 
7 
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uſicians, dancers, players, and all ſorts of men A. R. 2 
-hoſe buſineſs it is to enervate and corrupt the man- —_— 

ners. Aſia furniſhed him with perſons of that ſtamp, 
{till more able, and better verſed in this © pernicious 
art, than thoſe who had followed him from Italy. 
They engroſſed his whole affection, and governed his 
court. Avaricious as well as profligate, they took 
advantage of his prodigality to conſume immenſe ſums, 
which were raiſed from the people by the moſt rigo- 
rous methods. A player on the flute, named Anaxe- Strabo. 1. 
nor, was charged with the gathering the tribute orf 
four cities, having ſoldiers under him to execute his 
orders; and a cook having ſucceeded in pleaſing An- put. 
tony's taſte at a feaſt, received as a reward the houſe 
and goods of a rich citizen of Magneſia. | 

Hence it happened, that Aſia at the ſame time rung 
with the noiſe and preparations of the moſt magnifi- 
cent and extravagant feaſts in one part, and groans 
and lamentations in the other. When he made his 
entry into Epheſus, the women dreſſed themſelves like 
Bacchanals, and the men and children like Satyrs and 
Fawns, and in this dd dreſs they gambolled before 
him, - The town was filled with feſtoons of ivy and 
thyrſes, and with concerts, vocal and inſtrumental, 
ſinging the praiſes of Antony, whom they called a 
new Bacchus, beneficent and gracious. He ſhewed 
himſelf really ſuch with regard to ſome of them, but 
the greateſt part found him rough, cruel, and ſevere. . 
He took away the eſtates from people of diſtinction, 
to beſtow them upon his meaneſt ſervants and flat- 
terers. They aſked and obtained of him. the ſpoil of 
perſons alive, which they paſſed upon him for dead. 
In ſhort, he demanded of the people of Aſia double 
the tribute which Brutus and Caſſius had impoſed 
upon them. | 

Upon this laſt article Hybreas, one of the moft 
famous Orators of that time, made repreſentations to 
him in the name of all Aſia, of which Plutarch has 
preſerved to us an ingenious ſpecimen, and in the. 
taſte of that brilliant and popular cloquence, which 
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A. R. vin. was extremely = to Antony. If you will 
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e, two tributes in one yeaty 
« you mult give us two ſprings and two autumns in 
« the ſame period of time.” Upon another occaſion 
the ſame orator ſpoke to him very boldly, and cut 
him to the quick. After two hundred thouſand tas 
lents furniſhed by Aſia, Antony demanded till. new 
contributions. Hybreas had the courage to ſay to 
him on this ſubject ; © If you have not received that 
« which we have given, make thoſe who have the 
c management of your finances give an account of ity 
t but 15 you have received it, and already conſumed 
« jt, we are infallibly ruined.” C5 1115 - 80m 
This expreſſion of Hybreas made a ſtrong impreſs 
fion upon Antony, who was ignorant, for the moſk 
art, of things that paſſed, leſs out of negligence, a8 
lutarch imagines, than out of a ſimplicity of cha- 
racer, which made him truſt too much to thoſe who 
were about him. For he was mild and of an o 
behaviour; and if he was not quick in obſerving thoſe 
grievances, and acts of injuſtice, which were au- 
thorized by his name, at leaſt when he was informed. 
of them, he regretted them fincerely, and. owned 
them frankly, even to the ſufferers themſelves. . Re 
compencing very liberally, and puniſhing with ri 
gour, he exceeded the bounds of moderation more in 
the diſtribution of favours, than in the inflicting of 
puniſhments. We muſt not be ſurpriſed then, that 
many of thoſe who had carried arms againſt him, 
having taken courage to implore his clemency duri 
his ſtay in Aſia, received the good effects of it; an 
among others, the brother of Caſſius. If there were 
any to whom he would not grant a pardon, it was in 
caſes very unfavourable ; eſpecially he thought him- 
ſelf obliged not to {pare any of thoſe who had had a 
hand in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar. On the con- 
trary, thoſe towns or nations whoſe attachment to the 
memory of that great man, and thoſe who avenged 
his death, had brought upon them rigorous uſage 
from Brutus and Caſſius, received acknowledgments 
PRE. from 
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rom Antony, and were loaded wich his favours. 
Among this number were the Rhodiang, the Lycians, 
e towns of Xanthus, Tarſus, and Lacdiced in Sy- 
ia; and in ſhort, the ſtare of the Jews, which Herod. Jo 


it that time, under the name of Hircania. Herod 
ound an ayowed protector in Antony, by whom he 


o s ſupported againſt all his enemies; in conſequence. 
at r which he engaged himſelf heartily in his intereſt, 
ie nd continued faithful to him, as we Mall ſee after- 
b wards, even to the laſt extremity. _ Ep 


Antony's good-nature and cafinefs'6f temper, were Flut. 
arried in private converſation to an indecent fami- 
rity. He loved to joke with thoſe whom he ad- 
nitted to his parties of pleaſure, and allowed them 
he ſame liberties which he took himſelf; being no 
eſs pleaſed to ſee himſelf the object of laughter, than 
o laugh at the expence of others; upon which Plu- 
arch makes an . obſervation, which appears to me 
ery judicious, and at the fame time very ingenious. 
e alledges that that licence of raillery, which An- 
ony allowed to thoſe who were about him, hurt his 
Fairs very much ; for not imagining that thoſe who 
ſed ſuch freedoms with him in their pleaſantries, 
ould flatter him when they ſpoke ſerioully, he eaſily 
decame a dupe to their praiſes, He was 3 
hat able courtiers Know how to mix freedom wit 
Wattery, as an agreeable ſeaſoning, which prevents ſa- 
iety ; and that by the boldneſs of their prating, when 
hey are merry in company, they ſo order it, that 
heir approbation and pliantneſs does not ſeem at all 
o be the effect of complaiſance, but of that convic- 
ion and ſubmiſſion which they cannot refuſe to ſupe- 
or geniuſſes. | | $62 
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A. R. 711. + Such a man was Antony, and | in this Manner 


| Ant. G 
a 41. N 


—_ 
Appian. 


Plat, 


he laid the foundation of his ruin. This was eg. } 
dered inevitable by his paſſion for Cleopatra, WHA 
rouſed and brought to light a great many vices Wh o 
were before concealed, and, if I may uſe the en 
ſion, lay aſleep, as it were, at the bottom of his foul, 
and baniſhed every thing good that remained in fia 
The manner in which he fell into the ſnare of tha 
Egyptian enchantreſs was as follows. *; 4a 


| 
I have already obſerved, that Serapion had fir: I 
niſhed ſome ſuccours to Caſſius from the iſland li 
Cyprus, It ſeems there were ſome reaſons for an 
dering the Queen of Egypt reſponſible for the ne 
duct of the governor of an iſland which depend ſu 
upon that crown. It was doubtleſs on this acemi an 
that Antony, when he was preparing to march againlM hc 
the Parthians, who had made an irruption into Syriu wh 
ſent orders to Cleopatra to come to him, to clear her wi 
ſelf of a reproach of having favoured his enemieF up 
Her cauſe was very good, for it is very probable ii orc 
Serapion did not act by her orders, nor even acki het 
ledge her authority. And, with regard to her reg 
ſhe had given proofs of her attachment to Cala was 
party, by the ſuccours ſhe had ſent to Dolabella, lM that 
I have already mentioned, and by a fleet put t ton 
to aſſiſt the Triumviri in the war againſt Brutus: 1 
Caſſius. But ſhe did not ſtand in need of nus 
apology. | |  Witlel 
Dellius, who was charged to bring her into Cilia tra 
no ſooner ſaw her than he was convinced that WW ſterr 
tempting a woman had nothing to fear from Anton] pur; 
and that, on the contrary, by her beauty, gracefi of ſi 
neſs, and eſpecially by her addreſs and engaging suits 
haviour, ſhe mult certainly obtain a very great HVvich 
fluence over him. Thus inſtead of aſſuming any and | 
thority over her, he ſtudied to make his court to 
and adviſed her not in the leaſt to fear Antony, W 4 
was the moſt good-natured and humane of all main, ; 
kind. * a tht p. 


Cleops 
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nel Cleopatra, encouraged by what Dellius had told er C 


3 o — * is 


her, and ſtill more by the experience which the, had . 


wal had of the power of her“ charms over the eldeſt ſon 
mal of Pompey, and likewiſe over, Cæſar, promiſed the 
ell more chearfully to ſubmit to Antony. For at the 


dime of theſe firſt intrigues ſhe was very young, and 


hin quite unexperienced in affairs; whereas ſhe was now 
tha in the twenty-ſeventh year of her age, and conle- 
= WH quently in the ſtage of life when the charms of the 
body and the talents of the mind are the moſt bril- 
liant, She prepared then rich preſents for Antony 
and his friends; and took with her large ſums of mo- 
ney, and the moſt precious jewels. In a word, ſhe 
ſupplied herſelf with whatever the wealth of a great 
and powerful kingdom could furniſh her; but placing 
her chief hopes on herſelf, and the bewitching charms. 
which ſhe had but too great a ſhare of, ſhe. ſet out 
with an entire confidence; and though ſhe received 
upon the road a great many couriers, and repeated 
orders to make haſte, ſhe did not in the leaſt hurry 
herſelf on their account, and ſeemed to have ſo little 
regard to the Roman general, that, accuſed as ſhe 
was, ſhe made the moſt magnificent and gallant entry 
that can poſſibly be imagined into Tarſus, where An- 
tony was at that time. | | 

The city of Tarſus was divided by the river Cyd- 
nus; which, two or three leagues below, diſcharged 
Itſelf into the ſea, It was by this river that Cleopa- 
tra choſe to enter. She was ſeated in a barge, the 
ſtern of which was covered with gold, the fails of 
purple, large and floating in the wind, and the oars 
of ſilver, which kept time to the ſound of flutes and 
guitars. She herſelf lay reclined on a heaven, ſpangled 
with ſtars of gold, with ſuch ornaments as the poets 
and painters give to Venus. On each ſide were young 


erſelf 
"xlat 


* Appian ſays, that Antony was already in love with Cleopatra, 
when he went into Egypt with Gabinius, in order to re-eſtabliſh Pto- 
lemy Auletus. But this is hardly probable, becauſe Cleopatra was 
that time only thirteen years old, an age very improper for raiüng 
that paſſion. THE : 
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A.R. 711. children, ſuch as they paint the loves, who fanned 
her with handkerchiefs. The moſt beautiful of her 
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women, dreſſed like Nereids and Graces, were placed, 
ſome at the helm, and others about the cordage. 
And upon the banks of the river they burnt the mot 
exquiſite perfumes. Such a magnificent appearance 
drew a prodigious crowd together. Some from the 


mouth of the river accompanied the * others 


flocked out of the town to meet them, ſo that the 
lace where Antony gave audience was deſerted, and 
left alone ſeated upon his Tribunal. They thought 
af nothing but going to ſee Venus, as they ſaid, who 
was come to viſit the new Bacchus, and render all 
Afia happy. | | 
When Cleopatra was arrived, Antony ſent to in 
vite her to ſupper. She anſwered, that ſhe rather 
wiſhed to have the honour of receiving him as her 
gueſt ; and the general, not willing to begin with s 
refuſal, and valuing himſelf upon being polite and 
obliging, promiſed to wait upon her. The enter 
tainment was magnificent, and the apartment deco- 
rated in the moſt elegant manner. But what ſtruck 
Antony moſt, was the number and fine diſpoſition af 
the lights, which were almoſt without number, but 
very orderly diſpoſed, forming deſigns and repreſen- 
tations of different figures ; here diſpoſed in ſquares, 
and there in circles; fo that they had a charming ef. 
fet, and afforded a delightful entertainment ty 
the eye. | | | 
According to an antient writer, quoted by Athe- 
neus, Cleopatra added large gifts to that elegance 
and pomp. She repeated her entertainment ſeveral 
times, and always in a new taſte, and with new ori 
ments, giving Antony each time all the equipage d 
the feaſt, that is to fay, all the veſſels of gold adorned 


_ with precious ſtones, with which the ſide-boards were 


ornamented, and the tapeſtry, and cloths of purple 
embroidered with gold, which ſerved to decorate the 
apartment. To his friends, a great number of which 
he took with him, ſince there were twelve tables 1 
5 rou 
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rounded with three couches each, and therefore muſt A. R. 7rr. 
amount to one hundred and eight perſons at leaſt; I — 25 


ſay, to all that great number of gueſts, ſhe made 
very rich preſents. Upon them the beſtowed the 
couches on which they had ſupped, and the veſſels of 
cold in which they had been ſerved. When they re- 
tired, he made preſents to the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
amongſt them, of litters, with people to carry them; 
to others, ſhe preſented horſes, very richly harneſſed ; 
and to all of them, young Ethiopian ſlaves, to carry 
torches before them, The author e 
likewiſe relates, that at the third entertainmen 
which Cleopatra gave to Antony, ſhe made them 
treu with roſes all the floor of the hall a cubit 
thick. 75-30 

Antony treated her in his turn, and attempted to Plut. 
ſurpaſs her in magnificence and taſte ; but not being 
able to ſucceed, and falling far ſhort of her's in _ 
reſpect, he was the firſt that turned into raillery the 
ruſtick ſimplicity of his equipage, compared to that 
of Cleopatra, 


It was by this dexterity, and the charms of het 
wit, that ſhe was ſure to pleaſe, for her beauty was 
by no means extraordinary, or capable of making 
conqueſts, But nothing could be more engaging, of 
enchanting, than the charms of her converſation, 
which carried with them always an almoſt inevitable 
ſeducement. The very tone of her voice had a de- 
lightful ſweetneſs ; and Plutarch compares her tongue 
to an inſtrument of many ſtrings, with melodies di- 
verſified a thouſand different ways, For whereas het 
predeceſſors, rendered quite ſtupid with indolence and 


pleaſure, could not even ſpeak the Egyptian language, 
G 3 and 
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the conqueſt and ſlave of Cleopatra; and that artful 


care, as I ſaid before, to get rid of her brother, who 


Joſep. xv. 
＋ 2 
Appian. 
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and ſome of them had forgot their own Macedonian 
dialect; Cleopatra gave audience to all the neigh- 
bouring nations, without the help of an interprets, 
Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians, Ech 
Pray and Troglodytes, had all the ſatisfaction to hear 
er ſpeak their own language, as free and eaſy as they 
could do themſelves. _ a” 

Antony was not made to reſiſt ſuch powerful charms; 
he did not ſo much as attempt to arm himſelf againf 
them. On the contrary, he yielded himſelf up 9 
them with all his ſoul, From the judge, he became 


princely who knew how to excite love, without fuk. 
ering herſelf from that paſſion, began to make uſe d 
that ſway which ſhe had gained over Antony, 'by 
cauſing him to confirm to her the free and peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Egypt. 7 
Very ſoon after the death of Cæſar, ſhe had taken 


enjoyed the throne with her. But Arſinoe, her ſiſter, 
was ſtill alive; and though ſhe. was obliged to ſhut 
herſelf up in the temple of * Diana at Epheſus, ind 
to owe her ſafety entirely to that ſanctuary, yet The 
ſtill gave her umbrage. Cleopatra therefore obtained 
an order from Antony to take Arſinoe by force out 
of the temple, and to put her to death. Even the 
prieſt of Diana, who paid honours and reſpect to that 
unfortunate princeſs, ran a great riſk of his life, if the 
Epheſians, by their moſt humble ſupplications, had 
not appeaſed the wrath of the queen of Egypt. The 
ſacred rights of an inviolable ſanctuary were no more 
regarded with reſpect to Serapion, than they had been 
with regard to Arſinoe, whoſe intereſts I am afraid he 
had eſpouſed. He was taken out of the temple af 
Hercules, at Tyre, and delivered to Cleopatra, who 
found by his death her vengeance ſatisfied, and at the 
ſame time, a juſtification towards Antony for the ſuc: 


* Appian calls it the temple of Diana Leucefrini, at Miletun, 
The difference is not material. + 44% 44 


cours 
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cours ſent to Caffius. In ſhort, ſhe obliged the in- A. Re 728, 
habitants of a ſmall ifland of Syria, named Aradus, C. 
to deliver up to her a young man, who pretended to 
be the eldeſt - brother of Cleopatra, formerly van- 
quiſhed by Cæſar, and happily eſcaped from the bat- 
tle, according to the ſtory which he told; though the 
common report made him paſs for dead. 

Cleopatra having thus obtained of Antony all that Plut & 
ſhe deſired, fer out to return to Egypt, leaving in the“ Tian. 
heart of the Roman general a ſting, which would 
ſoon make him follow her. In ſhort, inſtead of 
marching, according to his firſt deſign, againſt the 
Parthians who aſſembled their forces in Meſopotamia, 
he contented himſelf with marching through Syria, 
and deciding haſtily thoſe affairs which were referred 
to him; and, after having tried without ſucceſs, to 
inſult and plunder the town of Palmyra, he ſent his 
forces into winter-quarters, appointed Decidius Saxa 
to command them in his abſence, and preſently flew 
to where his heart called him, I mean to Alexandria. 

There amuſing himſelf idly, like a thoughtleſs 
boy, who minds nothing elſe but pleaſure, he loſt and 
ſquandered away in trifling amuſements, the moſt 
precious of all enjoyments, which is time. He formed 
a ſociety of pretended “ Meinbers of the Inimitable 
« Life,” which was the title they took, and the rule was 
to entertain one another with profuſions which ſurpaſs 
all belief, I ſhall inſert one inſtance, which will help 
us to form an idea of it. | 
Lamprias, Plutarch's grandfather, was told by the 
phyſician Philotas, who was young at that time, and 
happened to be at Alexandria to learn his profeſſion, 
that having made an acquaintance with one of the 
chief perſons in Antony's 17 he was invited by 
him to come and ſee the preparations for one of theſe 
ſuppers. He went then into the kitchens, and was 
ſurprized to find, befides a very great quantity of 
other meat, eight wild boars upon the ſpit. He 
thence concluded that the company mult be very nu- 
merous. Not at all,” ſaid his friend, laughing at 


6 4 his 
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A. Re 711. his ſurpriſe, 40 there will not be above twelve at table, 
% But every thing muſt be roaſted to a turn, for; 
moment more or leſs is capable of ſpoiling i 
„Now it may bappen that Antony may call for 
« per immediately, or in a ſhort time, or perhaps: 
« may defer it a good while, being ampſed with wine Wl © ' 
« or ſome agreeable ſubject of converſation, On thi il © 
„ account we muſt not make ready one ſupper aloye, 
* but ſeveral, becauſe it is impoſſible for us to guely BY © 
* the moment he will ſup.” | 425 at 
Philotas told him another ftory of 2 different ng 
ture, but which equally proves the prodigality of 
Antony. He faid, that being engaged in maki 
his court to the eldeſt of Antony's ſons by Fulvia, be 
was ſometimes admitted to his table with other Greeks; 
as the young * did not eat with his father, 
being only a child. At one of theſe repaſts, NE 
th, 


+ 


the reſt of the gueſts, there happened to, be a 
cian, who fatigued the whole company wi 
learned nonſenſe. Philotas filenced him by a ſophilm, 
which he deſired him to reſolve. “ There is, ' tas 
he, © a certain fever in which it is proper to git 
„ cold water to the patient. Every fever is 4 certain 
fever; therefore in every fever you ought to gi 
cold water to the patient.” The prating 400 
muſt have forgot his ſyllogiſtic rules, not to diſcover, 
at firſt, the fallacy of this Fllogim. However it wa, 
he had nothing to anſwer, but remained quite con: 
founded. This little adventure was extremely pleaſing 
to young Antony, who laughed very heartily at 1t, 
and wanting to recompence him, whom he was { 
weil pleaſed with; * Philotas,” , ſaid he, . will 
% give you all that you ſee before you ;” ſhewing him 
a ſide- board covered with veſſels of gold. Philos 
teſtified his gratitude, and returned him a great many 
thanks; but was far from thinking that a child af 
that age would be allowed to make a preſent of ſuch 
importance. Mean while, upon taking his leave, an 
officer brought him all the plate encloſed in a hs 
and aſked him to put his ſeal upon the mouth 85 0 
280 
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bag, that nothing might be taken out of it. Philotas e 1. 


ſtarted back ſurpriſed, and refuſed to take a preſent 
of ſo great a value. You are very ſimple, fir,” 
replied the officer; * you do not know then, that 
« Antony's ſon can make more conſiderable 
« than that you are ſurprized at. However, if I may 
« offer you my advice, F jen will take money inſtead 


« of the plate, becauſe is ſome of them antique, 
« and very curiouſly wrought, which Antony 

* poſſibly call for again.” It is plain enoug] | 
extraordinary a profuſion committed to his ion, who 


was but a child,” muſt be owing to the father. But 
ve muſt not allow ourlelyes to be deceived by a falſe 
appearance of bounty and generoſity; this is not to 
give, but to ſquander away. | 
During Antopy's firſt ſtay at Alexandria, Cleopatra 
had the addreſs to captivate him entirely. She made 
uſe of every methad ; #4 could be thought of to flat- 
ter him, Whether he was engaged in amuſements, 
or ſerious affairs, ſhe 45 contrived ſome new plea» 
ſure to divert him, never leaving him night nor day, 
For ſhe conſtantly kept him company at. games, at 
table, and in his parties of hunting. If he was em- 
7 75 in any 2 exerciſe, ſhe aſſiſted at it, at 
eaſt as a ſpectator. She followed him even in the 
town, when he went diſguiſed during the night, in 
order to divert himſelf by ſtanding at the doors and 
windows, talking facetiouſly to « people who were 
within; for Antony had a taſte for theſe kinds of low 
diverſions, which people of diſtinctian are. ſometimes 
fooliſhly fond of, being weary of ordinary and natural 
profures, which pall, by being ſo frequently re 
reſſed like a ſlave, with Cleopatra diſguiſed after the 
lame manner, he ſpent whole nights in running about 
the ſtreets of Alexandria, teafing every that 
he could find to talk to, ſtriving to put them out of 
humour by ſcurrilous jeſts, and was always repaid 
with repartees, and frequently with blows. He im- 
poſed upon every body with it at firſt ; but after- 
wards, when they kney that he diverted a 
. 1 F 18 


preſents. 


40 


go ANTONIUS, SERVILIUS 11. conſuls. 
* this manner, the Alexandrians entered very willingly 
41. into the humour of it. They contrived and atted 
merry ſcenes on purpoſe, which likewiſe diverted 
themſelves, and ſaid, that I acted the Trage 


dian with the Romans, and t 
them, | : 1 
To give a detail of all the amuſements of Antony 
with Cleopatra, would be unworthy of hiſtory. How: 
ever, the Slowing adventure deſerves, I thmk, to be 
mentioned, as having a good deal of ſpirit in it. 

Once as he was diverting himſelf with angling in 
the Nile, but with very bad ſucceſs, it was mortify- 
ing to him to be diſappointed in preſence of the 
queen. He gave orders therefore for ſome divers/to 

lunge into the water, and faſten a fiſh, which had 
E catched before, to his hook. This trick could 
not be repeated again without Cleopatra's percerving 
it. However, ſhe feign'd to be very much ſurpriſed, 
and engaged a new = for angling the next day, 
informing them of the trick which he had made uſe 
of. They went thither in great numbers, on board 
of barges, attentive to what was to happen. Antony, 
who had no ſuſpicion of being diſcovered, having 
thrown his line, the divers, by Cleopatra's order, 
faſtened a ſalt fiſh to it. He felt the motion, and, 
thinking he had hold of his prey, pulled the line out 
of the water. You may eaſily judge what mirth this 
ſalt fiſh of Antony's occaſioned. Cleopatra, however, 
made him a very artful compliment upon it. Sire“, 
faid ſhe, © yield that diverſion to us ſovereigns of 
Pharos and Canope. As for you, your fiſh, and 
your game, are towns, whole nations, and empires.” 
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The neceſſity of _ Antony's affairs calls him into Ha | He 
tus 


is courted by Sextus Pompeius. The power of Sextus. 
The marriage of Ofavius with Scribonia, the ſiſter. of 
Libo, father-in-law of Sextus. Domitius Abencharbus 


joins his fleet to that of Antony. Antony is refuſed en- 


trance into Brunduſium. He befieges the town. Diſ- 
poſitions for a peace. T he negotiaticn of Cocceins Nerva. 
A treaty. concluded between Oftavius and Antony, by 
Mecenas, Pollio, and. Cocceius. Antony marriage 
with Octavia. A ſmall triumph decreed to the two 

enerals. Salvidienus is condemned for bis treachery to 


| O8avius, and kills bimſelf. Canidius and Balbus jub- 


flituted in the Conſulſbip, in the room of Pollia and Do- 
mitius, The fortune of Balbus. The triumph. of Pol- 
lio. His great learning. The triumph of Calvinus. 
His ſeverity with regard to diſcipline. Herod declared 
king of Judea. The Falcidian law. The death of De- 
jotarus. His commendable qualities. His cruelty to tis 
family. Changes in the Conſulſbip. No more annual 
Conſuls. Confuſion and diſorder in all the States. Rome 
and Italy famiſted by Sextus. An inſurrection of the 
people againſt the Triumviri. A furious tumult, where 
Ofavius runs @ tiſt of his life, and is delivered by An- 
tony. A feaſt given by Oflavius ; a neu ſubject of 
complaint. Ofavius conſents to a negotiation with Sextus, 
Sextus yields to it, contrary 10 his inclinations. A con- 
ference between the three generals. Conditions of the 
treaty. The extreme joy which ibis peace occaſioned. 
The three chiefs enteriain one another by turns. An 
expreſſion of Sextus to Antony. A remarkable inſtance 
of his genercſity, in rejefting the advice of Menas. 
Antony is out of humour at lofing all kinds of games 
agairſt Oftavius. He leaves Italy, and arrives at 
Athens. His pcpular behaviour with the Athemans, 


They treat him as a new Bacchus. The dowry, he de- 


mands of them for his marriage with Minerva. 
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contrary, their differences ſhould be amicably deter- 
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C. Asinivs PoLL10. 


HILE Antony was entirely engaged in theft 
childiſh diverſions, and fallen into a kind of 
lethargy with Nw to affairs, he was rouſed from 
his indolence and negli „by two very diſagree. 
able pieces of news. He was informed on the ung 
hand, of the troubles of Italy and the Peruſian war; 
and on the other, of the entry of Labienus into Syria, 
at the head of an army of Parthians. This 'irraption 
of Labienus, of which I ſhall give an account eſſe. 
where, appeared to him the moſt preſſing. He ad. 
vanced as far as Tyre, with a deſign of repelling the 
Parthians ; but letters which he had received from 
Fulvia, half blotted out with her tears, called him 
towards the Weſt, He arrived in Greece, and being 
informed of what had paſſed in Italy, he was in 4 
great paſſion with Fulvia, as I have already related, 
and at the ſame time extremely troubled at the en- 
creaſe of Octavius's power. — 

In thoſe circumſtances he was pleaſed to find hun- 
ſelf courted by Sextus Pompeius. He had formerly 
been obliged to him for having given refuge to his 
mother Julia; and his intereſt being joined to this 
motive of honour, he gave a very Lind reception to 
Libo ; who, under pretence of bringing back bis 
mother, came to propofe to him a treaty of friend- 
ſhip and alliance with Sextus his ſon-in-law. An- 
tony, however, conducted himſelf very prudently, 
and thought that he ought not to break with Ota 
vius abruptly ; but he promiſed to Libo, that if he 
ſhould be obliged to make war againſt Octavius, he 
would accept Sextus's propoſal; and that if, on the 


mined, he would certainly take care to reconcile him 

with his collegue. 
Sextus at this time had a great deal of fway, 
Placed between the two Chiefs of the victorious party, 
ic 
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onſidered by Antony, and feared by Octavius. His 
,ower had increaſed conſiderably during the time that 
he war againſt Brutus and Caſſius employed all the 
orces of the avengers of Czfſar's death. He made him- 
f entire maſter of Sicily, of which he poſſeſſed only a 
part at firſt; and had put to death Bithynicus, governor 
of that iſland, whom he accuſed of having plotred 
zoainſt- his life. Statius Murcus, after the battle of 
Philippi, had brought to him, as TI ſaid before, a 
powerful reinforcement. He had alſo ſubdued Sar- 
dinia; ſo that with a very numerous and warlike 
fleet, he was maſter of the whole ſea between Italy 


(.: 
was a kind of triumph for him to make himſelf be 2 2 
4. 


and Africa. This fituation was-exceeding favourable, / + - 


and he became extremely proud upon it, even {6 
much as to ſtyle himſelf the ſon of Neptune, as re- 
newing the naval glory of his father, and poſſeſſing 
the hereditary empire of. the ſeas. In the mean time / 
he owed his riſe, in a great meaſure, to fortunate in- 
cidents ; and he had, by no means, all the qualities 
which were neceſſary in order to reap a ſolid and laſt- 
ing advantage from it. Velletus “ deſcribes him to 
us as brave, active, and eager, of a quick imagina- 
tion, faithful to his engagements, as much as his fa- 
ther had been deficient in that point, but of a rough 
behaviour, which appeared even in his ſpeech; al- 
lowing himſelf to be governed by his ſervants, and, | 
to make uſe of the bifforian's expreſſion, the freed- 
man of his freedmen, and the ſlave of his flaves:. . 
He envied thoſe who were above him, and obeyed 
thoſe below him. In ſhort, thoſe in whom he con- 
fided the moſt, and whom he put at the head of his 
ſquadrons and fleets, were men who had been made 
free, the moſt famous of whom was Menas , whom 


Hic adoleſcens erat ſtudĩis rudis, ſermone barbarus, im ſtre 
nuus, manu promptus, cogitatione celer, ſide patri diſſimillimus, li- 
bertorum ſuorum libertus, ſervorumque ſervus, ſpecioſſs in videns ut 
pareret humillimis. VELL. II. 73. 

U have followed the common and ancient interpretation of that 
ode of Horace which I have quoted, though an able commentator has 


2 Horace 
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finds in applying to Menas certain circumſtances of this little fi- 
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47 R. 218. Horace has immortalized. by the emphatical deſcrip wit! 
3 tion which he has given of his pride and infolence Al Ant 


Hor. Ep. an eternal object of indignation and contempt. cer 
Iv. 


tius Murcus, a man of courage, and of a high ſpi Lu 
could not ſubmit to ſo ſhametul a yoke, not benq pre 
a favourite ſo lately a ſlave. This coſt him his I vin 
For they accuſed; hin of treachery, and under. tha ] 
pretence he was put to death. J 
Such a man was Sextus Pompeius, whoſe uma ad: 
with Antony, if it had been confirmed, might Y (as 
become fatal to Octavius. By joining their M wi 
forces, they would have amounted to five hunde mi 
ſail, and thus it would have been eaſy for them of 
have inveſted Italy, if I may be allowed the expel: 
ſion, and to ſtarve it; and Octavius, powerful in 
gions, having forty in his ſervice, but quite deſtitute 
of veſſels, muſt have ſeen himſelf reduced to the 
greateſt extremity, and obliged to ſubmit to them, 
He tried to gain Sextus, and in order to -pave the 
way for a reconciliation with him, he contrived w 
make an alliance with his father-in-law. Macenas 
was charged on the part of the young Triumvir, to 
demand for him in marriage Scribonia, the ſiſter q 
Libo ; who being charmed at the thoughts of joining 
to the quality of father-in-law to Sextus, that of bis- 
ther-in-law to Octavius, very willingly conſented w 
it. The marriage was agreed upon, and Octayiu 
eſpouſed Scribonia, though ſhe was a great deal older 
than he, and had been already married to two men d 
Conſular dignity, by one of whom ſhe had children. 
Mean time, the peace could not be concluded, and 
Octavius ſecing himſelf obliged to make head againſt 
Antony and Sextus both at once, began by ridding 
himſelf of Lepidus, whom he ſuſpected, and made 
him be ſatisfied to depart to his government of Afna 
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lately attempted to render it doubtful. Some diFculties which he 
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tirical ode, do not appear to me ſuſſicient to prevail over the au- 
thority of manuſcripts and ancient ſcholiaſts, who point out the 
freedman of Sextus to be the perſon here meant, a 


with 
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with ſix legions, which having formerly belonged to 


Antony, preſerved. ſtill. an attachment for their an- 


cient general. It was alſo at this time that he ſent 
Lucius, the brother of Antony, into Spain, under 
pretence of making him Proconſul of that great pro- 
vince. | | -F 
In the mean time Antony, having departed from 
the iſland of Corcyra, at the head of two hundred fail, 
advanced towards Brunduſium. He met in his paſ- 
ſage Domitius Ahenobarbus, who, came to. join kim 
with all his fleet, which was very conſiderable. Do- 
mitius had preſerved under his command a great part 
of the naval forces formerly aſſembled by Brutus and 
Caſſius ; and his firſt plan was, as I have before-men- 
tioned, to keep bimfelf independent of any party. 
But very ſoon finding that ſcheme to be impracticable, 
he conſented to the propoſal which Pollio had made 
to him, of attaching himſelf to Antony, and acknow- 
ledging him as. chief. The agreement was made, 
but the queſtion was whether it would be kept. When 
the time of putting it in execution approached, ſeveral 
of Antony's friends apprehended, that, bold as Do- 
mitius was, and beſides remembering not only his 
being proſcribed, but condemned under the title of 
one of Cæſar's murderers ; either from the motive of 
pride or fear, he would hardly think it proper to 
put himſelf in the power of one of the Triumviri. 
Plancus eſpecially, who valued himſelf upon his pru- 
dence at the ſight of the leaſt danger, preſſed Antony 
not to truſt him, but to ſtop his courſe, till he was 
fully aſſured of the diſpoſitions of Domitius, 

But Antony, though he had no more than five veſ- 
ſels with him, with which he advanced before the 
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reſt of the fleet, rejected this timorous council, de- 


claring that he choſe rather to periſh by the perfidy 
of another, than to ſave his life at the expence of 
being branded with timidity. Preſently the two ad- 
mirals gallies approached each other, and Antony's 
lictor, ſtanding on the prow, ordered Domitius's men 
to ſtrike their flag, Which was immediately obeyed. 

| 7 Domitius 
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AR. Domitius then came to the fide of Antony's galley, 


„ 


ys 


c. and went or board. In rhe mean time the troy 


hand, which would renew all the miſchiefs which 
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ſaluted che Triumvir as general, and Plancus re: 
covered his fright. Afterwards Antony, with this 
new reinforcement, went to preſent himſelf "before 
Brunduſium. | 54 7 
Octavius kept in this town a garrifon' of five co. 
horts, the commanding officer of which refuſedꝭ to ad. 
mit Antony, under pretence that he brought with 
him Domitius, who had always been an enemy t9 
Cæſar and his party. Antony, offended at this, he. 
ſieged Brunduſium, and invited Sextus to make à de: 
ſcent upon Italy; which was executed. Octaqqus 
on his part, aſſembled his troops to relieve 
beſieged town, and prepared to force the lines of 
Antony. | f 
It was thought at that time that a ſtorm was juſt at 


, 


were hardly quieted. Hoſtilities were really com- 
menced, but very inconſiderable. Among the three 
Chiefs who entered into this war, the weakeſt of them 
only, that is to ſay, Sextus, had a hearty inclination 
to it. The two Triumviri were afraid of themſelves; 
and their ſoldiers, whoſe power was exorbitant in thele Me pr 
troubleſome times, and who gave laws even to theit {paving 
generals, were no ways diſpoſed to fight againft one ſe reti 
another. They looked upon themſelves as united by He 
the ſame cauſe, and conſtituting only one body. Be. ad pl 
fides this general motive, the troops of Octavius had ex 
a particular one, from the fear and reſpe& which they W's col 
bore to Antony, as the author of the victory at Phi- 
lippi; and thoſe of Antony, on their ſide, were not 
pleaſed with their Chief's uniting his intereſt with 
exiles, and proſcribed perſons. While theſe things 
were in agitation, Fulvia, whom her huſband had left 
ul at Cicyon, happening to die, this event opened 3 
way for a pacification. The negotiation was firſt be- 
gun by Cocceius Nerva, a common friend of both 
the Triumviri; and Appian gives us, upon this fub- 
ject, an account, which appeats to me to w— 
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to be preſented to the reader, at leat} an abridgment 


in Phenicia, about ſome affairs which we are ignorans 
of, and had remained with him until the time I am 
now ſpeaking. of; when feigning to be recalled by 
Oftavius, he demanded leave of: Antony, who granted 
it. * Will not you give me a letter ts Cæſar,“ ſays 
Cocceius, ** as I brought one to you No,“ re- 
pled Antony haſtily, ** I never write to my enemies.” 
Cocceius repreſented to him, that he ought not to 
reckon Cæſar his enemy, after the clemency which he 
hewed at Peruſia to his brother Lucius, and the reſt 
of his friends. How!“ replied Antony, ſhall not 
call him mine enemy who has refuſed me entry 
into Brunduſium, and who has taken from me my 
* provinces and my troops? With regard to my 
© friends, if he has uſed them well, he did not do it 
to preſerve them for me, but to render them mine 
* enemies by his favours.” Coeceius did not think 
t proper to inſiſt any further on the ſubject, for fear 
tf irritating that impetuous temper in Antony, which 


aving drawn out of him the cauſe of his complaints, 
je returned to Octavius. 

He pleaded before him the cauſe of Antony, as he 
ad pleaded before Antony the cauſe of Octavius. 
expoſed to the young Triumvir the grievances of 


ey Ws collegue, and juſtified his alliance which Antony 
i. d made with Domitius and Sextus Pompeius, al- 
not ing that they were both innocent of the murder 
ich We Czlar, and that they were more unfortunate than 


pable, even according to the principles of the vic- 
rious party. Obſerving that theſe reaſons made but 
e impreſſion, he fortified them by the fear of dan- 
declaring to him frankly the refolution which 
tony had taken to make uſe of the maritime 
tees of Sextus, joined to theſe of his own, in order 
ay walte-ang famiſh Italy.” This laſt conſideration 
r | ſtruck 


from ſome ancient record, and for this reaſon deſbrves * 


of u. 1 1 | 
Cocceius had been ſent the year before to Antony 


e propoſed to calm; and contenting himfelf with 
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| ö ſtruck Octavius; and Cocceivs, - who obſerved it 


40. 


ders you then to make advances to each other, p 
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ſpoke to him then upon the death of Fulvia. That 
«© woman,” ſays he, has been a torch of diſcord 
ce between you, but ſhe is now dead. What hin 


e yided you rather chuſe to clear up your reciprocd 
complaints, than to nouriſh reſentment in "your 
6 nes 7” | // ; be 
Octavius after this becoming very calm, Coccein 
propoſed to carry a letter for him to Antony, and re 
preſented to him, that as he was the youngeſt, be 
thought he might very well write firſt to a collegue 
who had fo great a ſuperiority to him in age. Th 
1 of honour would not allow Octavius to do this: 
ut he contrived an expedient,' which was to write 
polite letter to Julia, the mother of Antony, com 
plaining, that being his relation, he ſhould have take 
the reſolution of flying out of Italy, as if ſhe might nc 
expect from him the ſame tenderneſs and regard 
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from her ſon. | to 
Cocceius, with this letter, returned to Antoni c 
and adviſed him, in order to take away every obi Sen 
to a peace, to begin by removing Domitius from M acc 
perſon, and ſending Sextus back into Sicily. Antoni the 
at firſt, was very loth to give his conſent, eſpeci that 
to that part which regarded Sextus. Becauſe WW rail 
thought that thereby he would be too much engigg him 
to Octavius, and, conſequently, give him too H cap. 
the advantage. But at laſt, fearing the valour of & quit 
tavius's legions, who, though full of eſteem for and 
tony, were nevertheleſs determined to make ſmart val as 
againſt him, in caſe he obſtinately rejected a peace, iſ Con 
yielded to the inſtances of Cocceius and his moth * 1h: 
and having ſent Domitius- to Bithynia, of which iſ ait 
made him governor, he gave Sextus to underſtuß um 
that he had no more need of his ſervices in Trl d 
promiling him in the mean time to take care of! ſhare 
intereſts. „ 5 , —_—_— WS 
After theſe preliminaries, - Cæſar's ſoldiers beg a, 


ſatisfed with him, formed a deputation among — 
6 * VG 


ſelves, which they addrefſed in common to the two A 


Ant. C, 
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generals, ſignifying to them, thar the inclination of 


the army was for them tp make peace. As to the 


terms of it, the ſoldiers did not take upon them to 
diſcuſs them; but they gave full power to a com- 
mittee compoſed of three commiſſaries, Mæcenas en- 
gaging for Octavius, Pollio for Antony, and Cocceius 
as a common friend or mediator. Theſe three nego- 
tiators concluded the treaty under the authority of 
the army, which acted as the depoſitory of the ſove- 
reighty,. y. | 

Tue articles of the treaty were very ſimple; for- 
getting what was paſt; friendſhip and a good correſ- 
pondence. for the future; and a new diviſion of the 
Roman Empire, the eaſtern part of which was put 
under-the power of Antony, and the weſtern under 
that of Octavius. The town of Scodra in 1llyria, was 
the common bounds of theſe two great diviſions. 
Africa was left to Lepidus, who was always forced 
to be contented with whatever his collegues pleaſed 
to allot him. Octavius took upon him the war againſt 
Sextus Pompeius, in caſe they could not come to an 
accommodation with him, and Antony that againſt 
the Parthians. It was likewiſe expreſsly ſtipulated, 
that the two generals ſhould have an equal power of 
railing troops in Italy. But Octavius preſerved to 
himſelf always the advantage of never giving up the 
capital, and ſeat of the Empire. Domitius was ac- 
quitted of the condemnation pronounced againſt him, 
and the good uſage he had received from Antony, 
was approved of by Octavius. With regard to the 
Conſulſhip, which was no more than a ſhadow, but 
a ſhadow of ſome dignity, and capable of taking life 
again in the hands of perſons who knew how to re- 
animate it, they agreed, that whenever the Triumviri Pl 
did not exerciſe that office themſelves, they ſhould 
ſhare it amongſt their friends. In ſhort, the ſeal of 
this reconciliation was Antony's marriage with Oc- 
iavia, ſiſter to young Cæſar. 


H 2 Octa- 
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A* K. Octavia, who was elder than her brother, was ten- 
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derly beloved of him, though ſhe was only his faber 
by the father's ſide, by a former marriage. She had 
been a ſhort time a widow, having loſt C. Marcellus 
her huſband. Antony paſſed for a widower after 'the 
death of Fulvia; for as to Cleopatra, though he did 
not deny his intrigues with her, yet he did not uſe her 
on the footing of a wife. All the friends he had, who 
were ſenſible and judicious, wiſhed extremely that he 
would marry Octavia, whoſe merit was equal to her 
other charms. They hoped that this lady, whe 
Joined to an exquiſite beauty,  ſedateneſs of manners, 
ſweetneſs of converſation, and a great deal of wit, 
could not fail of being beloved by Antony, when be 
was her huſband, and thereby cure him of his foolf 
paſſion for the queen of Egypt, the confequences of 
which made them tremble. . Thus all their wiſhes 
uniting in an alliance ſo agreeable in every reſpect, the 
affair was preſently concluded, and the marriage im- 
mediately celebrated, without even waiting till the 
time of * Octavia's mourning was expired. And u 
this circumſtance muſt have occaſioned a ftain 
her, according to the Roman cuſtoms, the Sengte, 
by an expreſs decree, diſpenſed with the rigour of the ¶ ne 
law in this caſe. am 

Such was the treaty of Brunduſium, which delivered n 
Italy from the fear of a bloody war. The joy of it Wl be 
was ſo great, that in order to teſtify it to the two ge- Wl Ar 
nerals, they thought they could do no leſs than de: be. 
cree them a {mall triumph. . | det 

But before they made their ſolemn entry into Rome, 
Antony being ftill at Brunduſium, or near it, fav 
himſelf expoſed to great danger from Czfar's old 
ſoldiers, who had followed Octavius. They remem- 
bered that he promiſed to ſend money from the Eat, 
to be diſtributed amongſt them; and he might eakily 
have done it, if his luxury and prodigality had not pre- Wl cut 
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* Dion adds, that ſhe was with child, but Plutarch's ſlenee an this or. 
ſubject gives me reaſon to ſuſpect it. o 


vented 
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above occaſion, by two of thoſe who had the chief 
confidence of Octavius and Antony. Manius was de- 
livered up by Octavius to his collegue as the principal 
author of the Peruſian war, in conſequence of which 
Antony put him to death; and, at the fame time, by 
way of compenſation, he diſcovered to Octavius the 


. 


hes WY ſecret practices of Salvidienus, who at that time com— 
the manded an army in Gaul. This man, who was of an 
im- ¶ obſcure birth, had puſhed himſelf, by his talents and 
the ambition, to become one of the principal lieutenants 
E of Octavius, who hact even advanced him to the dig- 


pen nity of a Conſul, without having the order of a ſimple 
ate, knight, a diſtinction almoſt quite ſingular, and which 
the never had been granted, at leaſt in latter times, to 

any but Pompey. Mean while this high fortune did 
red not ſatisfy the infatiable ambition of that officer; who, 
f it betraying his commander, had offered his ſervice to 


Antony during the ſiege of Brunduſium. Qctavius 
being informed of this perfidy by Antony himſelf, or- 
dered Salvidienus to Rome under ſome certain pre- 
tence; and when he had him there in his power, he 
cauſed him to be tried by the Senate, who condemned 
him to death as an enemy to the publick. Salvidienus 
executed the ſentence himſelf, and prevented the pu- 
aſhment by a voluntary death. 1 
There was a great affair ſtill remaining to be exe- 
euted by the two Triumviri, which was either to de- 
kroy Sextus Pompeius, who harraſſed Italy very much, 
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or elle, to: come to an agreement with him. But this 


as 


en- WW vented: it. The veterans flocked about him, and cal- A. R. 516 
led upon him to perform his promiſe, © As he was not . © 
in a condition to ſatisfy them, they burſt out into re- 

lus WY proaches, became very warm, and Antony would cer- 

the tainly have been in very great danger, if Octavius had 

did WY not engaged in his behalf. In order to avoid any 

her ching of this kind for the future, the veterans were 

ho e jes. i 

he The reconciliations at men are too frequen 

her fatal to their friends. This was experi on — 
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hand at moſt in all the events of this year. They were 
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of no great importance, yer ought not to be neg. 
ledted . 11 mw” 
The change introduced into the government, dif. 


covered itſelt more and more, by the Conſuls having 
but a very ſmall ſhare in publick affairs. Pollio and 
Domitius Calvinus, who enjoyed this title, which was 
formerly ſo-great, appeared only as having a ſecond 


even obliged by the Triumviri, after having enjoyed 
this vain piece of honour for ſome time, to yield 
their place to others, whom the Triumviri wanted to 
pleaſe with the ſame piece of honour. Their ſve 
ceſſors were L. Cornelius Balbus, and P. Canidins 
Craſſus, the one a friend of Octavius, and the other 
of Antony. We ſhall ſee afterwards Canidius at 
the head of Antony's forces; and with regard to Bal- 
bus, he had been many years attached to the houſe 
of the Cæſars. His fortune had ſomething ſingular 
enough. 5 
He was a Spaniard, born at Cadiz, and having 
Hone great ſervice when he was very young, to Me. 
tellus Pius and Pompey, in the war againſt Sento 
rius, he was made a Roman citizen by Pompey; 1 
privilege which was diſputed him in juſtice, but he 
maintained the poſſeſſion of it by the credit of him 
who had procured it to him, and by the afliſtanced 
Cicero's eloquence. His ambition no doubt deter- 
mined him to attach himſelf to. Cæſar, as a patroh, 
who was capable of advancing him higher than Pom- 
pey could do, and by this conduct he did not at all 
incur the reproach of ingratitude; for Cæſar and 
Pompey were at that time friends. After the rup- 
ture between them, he remained with the ſtrongeſ 
party; and by his conſtant fidelity to Cæſar, and us 
zeal to ſerve Octavius, he became ſo much conſidered, 
that though he was a ſtranger by birth, and adopted 
a citizen, not without a diſpute, he arrived at the 
Conſulſhip, and was the firſt example of a ſovereig 
magiſtrate of Rome born out of Italy. He * 
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likewiſe immenſe riches; ſo that when he died he be- A. R. 712, 


queathed to the Roman people no leſs than twenty- 
five Denarii a head. en l ee 
Pollio, at the expiration of the Conſulſhip, was 


103 
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ſent by Antony to make war againſt the Parthians, 
people of Illyria, who Had ſhewn a ſtrong attach- 
ment to Brutus. He took the town of Salonea, and 


did other exploits which entitled him to a triumph, 
But that which ſecured him an honourable rank 
among illuſtrious perſons, was that variety of talents 
which were united in him, in an eminent degree. He 
excelled in all kinds of eloquence, poetry, and hiſ- 


tory ; and he patronized in others, that taſte for 


thoſe arts, which he cultivated in himſelf with ſuc- 
cels, A proof of this was Virgil, whom he main- 
tained in poſſeſſion of his paternal eſtate, and intro- 
duced to Octavius's friendſhip. Pollo had great 
views, and had the honour of being the firſt who 
founded a publick library for the uſe of men of letters. 
He adorned it with ſtatues of the moſt learned men 
of antiquity z Varro was the only living one to whom 
he did that honour, | | 
His collegue, Domitius Calvinus, makes a more 
ſhining figure in hiſtory by his employments and titles, 
than by his real merit. After his Conſulſhip he went 
to make war againſt the Cerritani in Spain, where he 
acquired the honour of a triumph. His exploits have 
nothing very remarkable ; but he deſerves praiſe with 
regard to military diſcipline. A body of troops hav- 
Ing allowed themſelves to be defeated by the enemy, 
and ſhamefully taken flight, Calvinus puniſhed thoſe 
who were guilty, by decimating a great many com- 
panies, without ſparing the officers. Some Centu- 


rions, and among the reſt the firſt captain. of a le- 


gion, named Vibulius, ſuffered the Baſtinado, which 
K an ignominious puniſhment, and frequently mor- 
tal. . 15 

Under the Conſulſhip of Pollio and Calvinus, He- 
rod was declared, by the Romans, king of Judea. 
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It is ſurprizing that this title, which had been extinct og 
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time, he intended to reſerve all the power and fun 


and the Triumviri added to it tokens of honours of al 
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for ſo many years, and- refuſed formerly 9 
ta Hyrcan, ſprung from a race of kings, be 
renewed in favour of a man, who not only did not 
belong tb the royal line, but was even a ſtranger, and 
an Idumean by origin. Herod was obliged for this 
to the war of the Parthians, Thoſe le were ac. 
tually almoſt entire maſters of Judea. can v 
their priſoner, and they had ſet up as a king, Antige 
nus, chief of the branch, in enmity with Hyrean. 
this ſituation of affairs, Antony thought it would he 
of ſervice to him, to oppoſe to the king eftabhſhed 
by the Parthians, one who was in friendſhip with the 
Romans. Herod then, who had come to Rome, v 
repreſent the melancholy condition of Judea, and w 
implore a ſpeedy aſſiſtance, obtained more than he 
demanded. As he knew that the Romans did ng 
uſually grant the name of king, but to thoſe who ar 
of the royal progeny, he intended to afk that tith 
for his brother-in-law, brother to the unfortnnax 
Mariamne, grandſon of Ariftobulus by his father, 
and of Hyrcan by his mother; while in the meg 


tions of royalty to himſelf. Antony, however, though 
it more proper to join the title to the office. Herod 
was agreeable to him, and to all Cæſar's party, bol 
on account of the fervices he did them himfelf, 2 
well as of thoſe of Antipater his father. He wa 
therefore declared king by a decree of the Senate, 


kinds, an account of which may be ſeen in the hiſto 
rian Joſephus, 

A law very famous in the Roman legiſlature, ws 
paſſed this year by the Tribune P. Falcidius. R 
tended to reſtrain the unbounded liberty of making 
wills, which the citizens enjoyed, and very frequently 
abuſed. It was no rare caſe, for n the 
Teſtator to drain the eſtate by the number and great 


neſs of the legacies, ſo that there remained hardly any 1 
thing for the natural heirs, They had, for a great ccc 
Vit 


while, felt the inconveniency of this laſt abuſe, — 
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s much as would make up the quarter due to them. 


from the Tribune Falcidius + 3+ 


—_— 
= 


Gon gags © mention, died at laſt in a very ad- 

anced age. Fe had managed his affairs very well, 
with regard to his political conduct, and his proceed- 
ings with the Romans who were his protectors, or 
rather his maſters. Being in friendſhip with Ci 
Cato, and Brutus, in the civil war between Cæſar 


celſity, however, obliged him to yield to 
queror ; but after the death of Czfar, he ſhewed to 
the world that neither diſgraces, nor even torpid old 
age, had been able to leſſen his and boldnefs. 
But he forcibly recovered alt that had been taken 
from him by the reſentment of the Dictator. Beſides, 
he gave aſſiſtance to Brutus, the laſt affertor of the 
Roman liberty. I am ſorry that Dejotarns, who had 
fo many commendable qualities, ſhould have tarniſtzed 
the glory of them by his domeftick cruelties. 


the executioner of his whole family. He treated it 
as a vine-drefler treats 'a vine, cutting off alt the 
branches but one, in order to make that flonrifh, 
Thus Dejotarus put all his children to death, to raife 
the fortune of him whom he choſe to make his heir. 
But authors have not informed us, whether this pro- 
ject, which he puſhed by fuch barbarous means, fuc- 
ceeded or not. His ſucceſſor, in the tetrarchy, 'is 

called Caſtor by Dio. | | 
The Conſuls were choſe for the followi year, 
according to the plan agreed on by the two Troum: 
Vn; that is to fay, out of a number of the friends 
| of 
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a ralcidius therefore cauſed a law to be made, order- 
no ing that the fourth of the goods of the Teſtator, 
end ould abfolutely to the heirs ; and if the ſum 
aof the legacies e three quarters of the eftate, 
ac: WS: ſhould be lawful for them to take from the | 
W3s 

g. 


his privileged quarter has been called the Falcidium, 


Pompey, he attached himſelf to the beſt party. Ne- 
con- 
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The old king Dejotarus, whom I have had acca- pio. 


. Strabo, 1. 
d parti I ; 
and particularly Plutarch, accufes him of having been XI. Foe. 


Repub. 
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A. R. 18. of each of them. Thoſe who began the year wen 


3 Marcius Cenſorinus, and Calviſius Sabinus, one fi" 
whom had been left by Antony to command in Gre 
during his abſence, while he paſſed into Aſia; andii*" 
we ſhall fee the other at the head of the naval force ld! 
of Octavius, againſt the generals of Sextus Pompey, 41 
A. R. 713, L. Maxrcivs CENSORINVUs. 7 
mas ©, « . ' 
39. C. CAaLvisivs SaBIN us. 5 avid 
The authority of the Conſulſhip was very mud 
weakened, and reduced almoſt to nothing. But x N 


Teaſt hitherto they had kept up to the form with 
gad to the duration of it ſo far, as that there had bei 0 
/ none created Conſuls, who were not named to con 

nue to the end of the year; though ſeveral of then 
+ were obliged, both by the Dictator Cæſar, and bythe 
Triumviri, to reſign before that time was expired, in 


order to leave this honourable title for others, whon 
| Dio, they. wanted to inveſt with it. Marcius Cenſorinu 
| and Calviſius Sabinus were the firſt Conſuls, who | 
entering upon the office the firſt of January, wen 
/ only to-continue a certain number of months, att Bre 
end of which they were to be relieved by ſucceſſors = 
appointed at the ſame time with them. This prag — 
tice, which vilified and degraded more and more the il 
Conſulſhip, was followed conſtantly by the emperors oy 
After this there were no more annual Conſuls. Thok wn 
who began the year, gave in their names, and wet 4a 


Ordinarii. called the Ordinary; the others whom they called De 

bvulffecti. Subſtituted, were hardly known but in Rome and i 
Italy. In the provinces they were but little heard oh, 

* _ for this reaſon they were called The Little Co d. 
uls. 

The great number of thoſe, whom the Triumym 1 
had to recompence, was one of the cauſes which in. 
fluenced them to multiply the Conſulſhip. The lame Bi vi 
motive alſo engaged them to introduce, or allow ex 
come into the Senate, all kinds of unworthy members, w! 


even as far as common ſoldiers and ſlaves. * 
| Abe ius 
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jus Maximus, appointed Quæſtor, was known by 4: R. r- 


is maſter, Who claimed him, and ſent him back into 
zvery. There was alſo found amongſt the Jegionary 
\1diers, a ſlave, who had been thrown down from the 
der to give more diſtinction and ſolemnity to his pu. 


Ant. C. 


iſnment. In a word, confuſion and licentiouſneſs 


eigned in all ranks,” and thoſe who {till preſerved any 
-ntiments of decency and publick honour, or any 
ite for the ancient manners, ſaw nothing on all hands 
but afflicting objects. 1 | 


But the thoughts of the people were taken up with Appian. 
diſaſter, which affected them more nearly; and this Dio. 


rs a famine, which the ſquadrons” of Sextus Pom- 
peius ſtationed along the coaſt, occaſioned in Rome 
ind Italy. As he was maſter of the iflands of Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corſica, he interrupted the commerce 
both of the Eaſt and Weſt, and his corſairs kept con- 

ntly at ſea to intercept their convoys, which might 
ome from Africa. nn W 


Hunger is a very great incentive. The people 


grew tumultuous, and called aloud upon the Trium- 
viri to make peace with Sextus. But Octavius re- 
maining inflexible, Antony concluded that they 
muſt put themſelves in a condition to make war im- 
mediately, before the famine ſhould come to an extre- 
mity. It was not poſſible to undertake the war with- 
out having recourſe to new impoſitions. They gave 
out orders, to tax the maſters at the rate of twelve 
Denari and a half, for the head of each ſlave which 
they poſſeſſed, and to retain a certain quota upon the 
ſucceſſions and legacies for the publick expence. Then 
the people loſt all patience, and the placards of the 
money edicts were pulled down. They thought it 
ſtrange that the Triumviri, after having drained the 
publick treaſury, ſpoiled provinces, harraſſed Italy 
with proſcriptions, confiſcations, and all manner of 
extortions, ſhould ſtill rob the citizens of that little 


which was left them; and that not for a war which - 
intereſted the State, or tended to the good of the em- 


pire, 
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which was an ene 


to. 7h | N 
The publick indignation, againſt the Trium 
turned — affection for — and the com 
people teſtified their ſentiments at the games of 
ireus, where it was the cuſtom ta carry in hom 
ſtatue of Neptune. They received it with ent 
applauſe in honour of Sextus, wha called hi 
felt the ſoa of that God. Octavius obſerved. this 
clination in them, and in order to prevent the lik 
gene afterwards, during the time of the feaſts; 
forbid. them to. bring thither the ſtatue of Nei 
But the people demanded it, and not being able 
obtain ſatisfaction, they became furious. They 
gan to throw. ftones, and Octavius coming to preſe 
Fanal to the enraged populace, rum a riſk of Fr 
killed. Neither his firmneſs in expoſing himſelf 1 
their blows, nar his. repreſentations, nor even his 
treaties, when he ſaw the danger became preſling 
' could calm the fury of the tumult. Antony cam 
his aſſiſtance, and as he paſſed: for being well ena 
diſpoſed in favour of the peace they defired, the peo 
at firſt did not offer to hurt him, but only beg 
Him. to retire. Upon his refuſing they threw: fhong 
at him, and he was obliged to ſend. orders far the 
troops, who having made a great ſlaughter amony 
the mutineers, opened a paſſage for him to where li 
collegue was, whom he at laſt diſengaged Thi 
dead bodies were thrown into the Tiber, and ther 
number, together with the licentiouſneſs of the {a 
diers and mob, who plundered them, was a new ſub 
— grieks but of a grief which fear obliged, them i 
concecal. 
Octavius increaſed this. diſcontent by the fea 
which be: gave according to cuſtom, upon eech 
of his firſt uſing the Razor, and the firſt-fruits-of d 
beand,, conſecrated, in ceremony to ſome God. The 
young Romans never ſhaved till the age of one er tu 
and twenty years; but contented themiclyes a 
| 
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"ping the hairs which were too long. Octavius had N. R. 223. 
— oil he was five and twenty years- old. He . 
anted to celebrate that day with magnificence, and 
ye a feaft to all the populace. Bur inſtead of being 
lauded for this by the multitude, it renewed their 
mplaints. They obſerved, that this extraordinary 
d uſeleſs expence was very ill placed, at a time 
hen the cicizens were ſtarving. — 
Octavius at laſt was obliged to yield to the people, 
rather to neceſſity, and give his conſent to an ac- 
y mmodation with Sextus. In the mean while, to 
ye appearances, he would not be ſeen in the begin- 
of a negotiation. It was Antony who firſt pro- 

aled the affair to Libo, the father-in-law of Sextus, 
id brother-in-law of Octavius. He propoſed to 
ibo's friends at Rome to invite him by letters to 
pme and viſit his country, in order to enjoy the ad- 
ages of his new alliance with Octavius, and on 
other account ſtill more important. Libo having 
btained the conſent of Sextus, came to the ifland of 
naria, upon the coaſt of Campania, at a ſmall dif- Iſchia. 
ance from Naples. But he would not any 
rther without a ſafe- guard from Octavius, who ſtill 
ade the people preſs him to grant it. The ardour 

the multitude for peace was fo great, that they 
vrced Mucia, the mother of Sextus, to go to her ſon, 
nd join her maternal authority to the wiſhes of the 
Nizens; and upon that lady's making ſome reſiſtance 
firſt, the people were in ſuch a rage, as to threaten 
o burn her in her houſe.” 
This precaution of the people was by no means ſu- 
erfluous. Sextus himſelf had no inclination to peace, 
nd Menas, his freedman and confident, who at thar 
me commanded conſiderable fea and land forces in 
dardinia, wrote to him not to leave off the war, or at 
eaſt to ſpin out the negotiation as long as he could, 
hat the famine might render the Triumviri more 


ractable, and procure him more advantageous con- 
litions. | 
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A. R. 23. It is true that thoſe - illuſtrious Romans, who 
2 * found a retreat in Italy, were of a contrary -opinj 
and alledged that he only adviſed the continuation 
the war, becauſe thereby he gained great profits'y 
honours. And they probably eſſe right, bu 
was an eaſy matter to retort the reproach agi 
themſelves, for their intereſt was manifeſt in the 9 
nion they embraced. It was viſible that they want 
to return to their own country after fo long an est 

and Sextus, no doubt, knew well enough that t 

| ſuffered impatiently the credit which his freedmanhy 
2 with him. It was at this time that Murcus, beha 
ing with more haughtineſs than the reſt, was bak 
aſſaſſinated by order of Sextus ;' and as this trug 
example ſerved as a warning to thoſe who were of h 
way of thinking, to be more circumſpect with reg 
to their external behaviour, it only encreaſedthi 
deſire to free them from the dependance on a ch 
who was capable of acting in ſo cruel a manner. 
Libo felt the difficulty of conducting a negoriation 
which could not ſucceed but contrary to the naturd 
wiſhes of the parties to be reconciled. In ordery 
get rid of the trouble, and not to expoſe himſelf u 
reproaches, he propoſed a conference between tit 
three generals, that ſo they might terminate the di 
ferences between themſelves. The people of Rom 
on one ſide, and the fugitives fled for refuge to Sem 
on the other, ſupported the propoſition ſo ſtrongly 
that it was accepted. Antony and Octavius marc 
with their troops to the coalt of Baiæ; and Sextw 
came to lie before the Promontory of Miſenum, 01 
board a gally of ſix rows of oars, attended by a beau 
tiful and numerous fleet, 

In preparing for the conference, they took ſuc 
meaſures as ſhewed they had but little confidence i 
one another. Upon ſtakes drove into the ſea the) 
raiſed two bridges, between which they left an emptſ 
ſpace. That bridge which joined to the land was ir 
the Triumviri, the other for Sextus. At the firſt ir 
terview, their claims were widely different. — 
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demanded no leſs than to be made a collegue with & R. 23. 
Octavius and Antony, and to be ſubſtituted in the yon.” 
room of the weak Lepidus. The Triumviri, on the 
contrary, would only allow him the ſimple liberty of. 
returning to Rome. They parted then very little fa- 
tified with one another, but in the mean time, with- 
out breaking off the negotiation, The famine was a 
reſſing reaſon for the Triumviri, and Sextus ſaw him- 
ſelf warmly ſollicited by thoſe who were about him. 
They even committed violence upon him. in a man- 
ner; and at a time when they fatigued him with their 
ſolicitations, he cried out, tearing his cloaths, that 
he was betrayed by thoſe whom he had ſaved, and 
that Menas was the only perſon, whoſe bravery and 
fidelity he could depend upon. However, in ſpite i 
of ſo ſtrong a proteſtation, he could not reſiſt the en- 
treaties of ſo many great perſons, ſupported by tho 
of his mother. The peace was concluded upon very b 
honourable terms for him, if he could have depended _. f 
upon their being punctually obſerved. 5 
In this treaty he ſtipulated for himſelf, for the il- 
luſtrious fugitives to whom he had given ſanctuary, 
and for his ſoldiers. f „n. - 
For himſelf he obtained, the confirmed and peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corſica, to which was likewiſe added Achaia. All 
which he was to poſſeſs, as long as the Triumviri 
themſelves ſhould enjoy their proper diſtricts. They 
likewiſe promiſed him the Conſulſhip, with a power 
to exerciſe that office-in his abſence, by means of any 
of his friends whom he ſhould appoint his proxy. 
They alſo afſured him of the dignity of Augur, and 
ſeventy millions of Seſterces on his father's eſtate, five 
hundred and forty-ſix thouſand nine hundred and forty- 
hve pounds ſterling, | 
As to the fugitives, or exiles, they were diſtributed 
into three claſſes, the murderers of Cæſar, the pro- 
ſcribed, and thoſe who had fled voluntarily. The 
rſt were not comprehended in the treaty. But ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of Appian and Dio, they had 
a ver- 
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A. K 13a verbal commiſſion granted them, to chuld 6 


Ant. 
39- 


of exile, where they 
ſcribed were re-eſtabliſhed in all their rights and pn 
viteges ; but they reſtored them only a fourth "pur 
of their which had been confiſcated, | Theb 
who had neither been condemned nor proſcribel 
were reſtored to all their privileges and eſtates, d 
cept their moveables. Some of the moſt diſtinguithel 
— them obtained expreſsly magiſtracies uni 
Pepe Idiers of Sextus were likewiſe treated v 
favourably. There were a many of them i 
the condition of ſlaves. Being ſure of finding libery 
in Sicily, the ſlaves had deſerted in flocks out of Italy; 
and this deſertion came to ſuch a height, that the 
Veſtals, amongſt the vows which they addreſſed u 
the Gods for the good of the empire, had receive 
orders the ing year to add a prayer, defiritg4 
ceſſation of that calamity. The flaves, who had inis: 
ed with Sextus, were preſerved by the treaty in the 
En} of their liberty; and they promiſed the fit 
ſoldiers, who ſerved in the army and fleets, the ſum 
recompences, after their term of ſervice ſhould be eꝝ 


__ which had been granted to the ſoldiers of the 
riumviri. | 


For ſo many advantages which Sextus reaped fron 
this treaty, he reciprocally engaged himſelf to draw 
his troops from the ports which they occupied in Italy; 
no more to receive fugitive ſlaves; not to aug: 
ment his naval forces; to defend Italy againſt the 
pirates, and to ſend to Rome the fame remittances 
corn and other taxes, which thoſe iſles that wer 
yielded to him uſed formerly to pay. 

After thoſe articles had been adjuſted, the ſolem 
act which confirmed them was ſealed by the three cot- 


tracting generals, and ſent to Rome to be kept by the 


Veſtals, as a precious and facred charge. 'The cot 
ferences ended with teſtimonies of reciprocal friend 
ſhip ; they ſhook hands and embraced. 


The 


y might live in ſafety. The \ 
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from the fear of a famine, which already began to be 
violently felt, and à great number of the Citizens of 
Rome reſtored to their country after a long exile, 
were for a while: inexhauſtible ſubjects both of pub- 
lick and patticuler congratulations. The moſt il- 
luſtrious of thoſe Who were-. re-eſtabliſhed - by this 
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returning thanks to Sextus proportioned to-the favour 
they had received of him, followed Octavius to 
Rome, and were afterwards advanced to the hig 
honours. , x 


e 


N 
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were doubtleſs: the three Chiefs who concluded it; 
It is very certain, that Octavius - eſpecially, at the 
fame time that he ſwore, was firmly reſolved to break 
it the firſt opportunity. They all three, however, 
ſhewed great appearances of rejoicings, by the enter- 
tainments which they agreed to give one another by 


turns. « * 
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The joy which chis peace occaſioned, was equal to N 
the ardour with which it was deſired. Italy delivered * 33. 


Thoſe who-were the leaſt contented with this peace, 


where he would receive them: © In my keel,” replied 


Sextus ; © for that is all the paternal houſe which re- 
mains to Pompey.” This was a reproach to An- 
tony, who had uſurped: the houſe which belonged to 
Pompey in Rome. The alluſion is ſtill more happy 

In the Latin, becauſe the ſame * word which Sextus 

made uſe of to expreſs his veſſel, was the name of that 

part of Rome where his father's houſe ſtood. 

During the entertainment, they were very merry, 
and chiefly at the expence of Antony, whole paſſion 

for Cleopatra furniſhed matter for a great deal of 

pleaſantry ; but the ſcene would have changed, and 

decome very ſerious, if Sextus had yielded to the ad- 

ce of Menas, who whiſpered him in the ear; „Al- 
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treaty, were L. Aruntius, and M. Julius Silanus, Vell. It, 
C. Sentius Saturninus, and M. Titius, who, after?“ 


They drew lots among them who ſhould begin; Plut. Ant. 
and the lot falling upon Sextus, Antony aſked him Appian. 
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4. R. 213. ſ low me to cut the cordage of the anchor, and thus 
Ant. C. % make you maſter not only of Sicily and Sardis 


Appian. 
Dio, 


Plut. 
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« but alſo of the whole univerſe.“ The enticemen 
was ſtrong, and Sextus had need of reflection to 
firm himſelf againſt ſo powerful a temptation- 
conſidered it a moment, and honour- prevailing oj 
his intereſt and ambition, he anſwered Menas; * You 
„ ought to have done it without telling me; b 
te ſince you have mentioned it to me, e muſt be 
content with what we have, for I cannot perjue 
« myſelf.“ B 0520. 02: mh N 
Sextus's gueſts heard nothing of what was ſaid) 
and the entertainment ended as n as it | begun 
They even began to talk of publick affairs, and p 
jected a marriage between two children who were very 
young, viz. the daughter of Sextus with young Mar- 
celtus, the ſon of Octavia, ſon- in- la. to Antony, 
and nephew to Octavius. Appian adds, that new 
day they entered into ſchemes amongſt themſeha 
with regard to the Conſulſhip for a great while to come 
I ſhall hereafter mention what is neceſſary about tha 
in its proper place. The Triumviri treated their nen 
allies fuccefſively in their turns in tents pitched pu 
poſely on the beach; after which they parted, -Sextus 
returning to Sicily, and Octavius and Antony u 
Rome. 75 
They paſſed ſome time there in perfect harmony; 
and agreed in all affairs of conſequence wherein they 
were concerned. But in their games and amuſementy 
the ſuperiority of Octavius above Antony, put the 
latter out of humour. In ſhort, Plutarch aſſures uy 
that in every game of chance between them, Octavia 
had always the better. At other times, when they 
had cock- fighting, or quails, which they trained vp 
to that exerciſe, the victory was always on Octavius⸗ 
ſide. This continual train of bad ſucceſs in triſles 
was a real mortification to Antony, and diſpoſed hin 
to liſten to the advice of an Egyptian aſtrologer, \wi 
belonged to his retinue, and who, whether he ws 
himſelf the dupe of his own deceitful art, or, which 
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s more likely, was gained over by Cleopatra, to 
bring back Antony to her, was conſtantly telling him 
that his fortune, which of itſelf was great and exalted, 
vas obſcured by that of Oftavius. He exhorted Him 


collegue. ' For,“ faid he, „your genius is afrai 
of his: When it is alone, and far removed from 
this competitor, it is fierce and elevated; but when 
they approach near each other, it is fearful and de- 
jected. However contemptible ſuch a philoſophy 
zy be, theſe ſuperſtitious notions, joined to thoſe 
ſmall, but ſenſible and repeated diſguſts which An- 
tony received, had their effect. He left Italy, and 
rived at Athens, taking with him Octavia, who a 
tle while before was delivered of a daughter. 
Antony's ſtay at Athens was very agreeable to 
him, and he paſſed: the winter there, laying aſide the 
pomp of his high ſtation which conſtrained him, and 
tamiliarizing himſelf willingly with a people, who 
have always had the character of gaiety, politeneſs, 
and an ingenious flattery towards their ſuperiors. Thus 
in the feaſt which he gave to the Athenians, on ac- 
count of the victories which Ventidius his lieutenant 
had obtained over the Parthians, as I ſhall very ſoon 
relate, he exerciſed himſelf the office of maſter of the 


citizen, to the magnificent equipages of his triumviral 
dignity, and preſided at the feaſt in a cloak and ſocks 
ater the Grecian manner. i 


had acted before in Aſia, in making himſelf be ho- 
noured as a new Bacchus. They obſerved, on his 
account, all the joyous ceremonies of the God of wine, 
and he repreſented him perſonally perfectly well. But 
the Athenians being willing to encourage this humour 
of Antony, were but very ill rewarded for their plea- 


vB {aluted him as Bacchus, to offer him in matriage the 
* I 2 god- 


n conſequence of ir-to ſhun the preſence of his young | 


revels, He ſubſtituted the badges of his office of a 


fantry, For taking into their heads, after having 


15 
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It was in conſequence of the ſame taſte for fooliſh Athen.IV, 
trilling, that partly from drunkenneſs, and partly di gu 


from a popular vein, he renewed the ſcene which he ſor. I. 
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1 2 and taxed them at a thouſand talents 


C 


15- goddeſs Minerva, their protectreſe, he accepted 


thirſt, after the glory of arms was not at all abated 


and Norbanus were Conſuls. 


her dowry. A wag in the company repreſentel 
— i this. ſubject, ——— bart mothes ha 
brought no portion to Jupiter, But Antony ll 
liltech in demanding the thouſand rajeots, *und-withn 
delay: though Dellius, ſtill purſuing! the. ſame b 
mour, obſerved to him, tbat according to the uu 
practice at Rome, they had commonly. three ca 
lowed them to pay the portion at threr different pi 
ments. This affair put the Athenians into an dll u 
mour, and ſet them on paſquinading Antony! fut i; 
which only diverted him, not at all envying them ti 
little revenge. rale * 2151.3 5, 15. 

While he amuſed himſelf. with:thoſe frivolous qu 
times, Ventidius made war for him againſt the 
thians with ſucceſs capable of raiſing his jealauſy. In 


He was afraid that his lieutenants would leaue hin 
nothing to do; and having reſolved to put himſelf a 
the head of his armies in the Eaſt, he ſet out from 
Athens the beginning of the year, when Ap:-Claudin 
+1 tat) 
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Motions of the Parthians. Conducted by Labienus th 
fon, they invade Syria. They eſtabliſh Antigunus tin 
of Judea, and carry away Hyrcan priſoner. Labie dem 
_ conquers Cilicia, and penetrates as far as Caria. l b+ 
 tidinus,  Antony's lieutenant, arrives, and obtain 
the Parthians two vittories ſucceſſroely. Antony, 15 

lous of the glory of Ventidius, leaves Athens to put bi 
ſelf at the head of his armies. The third um ener 
Ventidius, where Pacorus prince of the Parthians ire. 
Killed. Ventidius dares not puſo bis advantages, {it 

fear of provoking the jealouſy of Antony. The g 
Samoſates, the ſucceſs of which does no honour 10" r+c: 
tony. The triumph of Ventidius. The W 3 
ru 
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ruſalem by: Sofius and Hered. Auligouus is whipped +3 A, \ 
with reds,” and put to: death lite u criminal. Hir! 
put in peaceable poſſeſſion."'of rhe cruum + Confuſion and 
contempt of -all the laws in Rome. Octavius falls in 
love with Livia. He divorces Scribinia the fame day: 
ſhe was delivertd of Julia. He marries Livia, who 
was yielded to bim by ber buſhand, when ſhe was fix. 
months gone with child. The birth of Druſus. Tibe- 
rius and Druſus brought up in the palace of Oftavins. 
Cauſes of the rupture between Ottavius and Sextus. 


by Menas made free by Sextus, goes into Oftavin#s fervice.: 
f i Preparations of ' Oftavius for the war. A ſea-fight 
an rar Cuma. Another near the rock of Scylla, where 


OFavius's fleet is very much damaged. A tempeſt com- 
pleats the ruin of the naval forces of Oftavins. Ser- 
tus does not know how to make a right uſe of this ap- 
portunity. Oftavius takes time to make new prepara- 
tions. Agrippa, conqueror in Gaul, refuſes a triumph. 
A continuation of the Triumviri for five years. Agrippa 
charged with the preparations for war againſt Sextus. 
The port of Julius formed by the junttion of the lakes 
of Lucrinus and Avernus. A pretended Omen which 
bappened to Li via. | 
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| Have deferred till now mentioning the motions of 

the Parthians, that I might be able to conne& 

hem into one ſubject. It will therefore be neceſſary 

0 begin farther back. 

From the beginning of the civil wars amongſt the juſtin. | 
omans, the Parthians had always an inclination to XLIL 4- . 
ollow Pompey's party. They remembered that that | 
general, when he was formerly in the Eaft, had ob. 

rved a pacific conduct with regard to them, And 

elides, they knew that M. Craſſus, ſecond ſon of 

raſſus their enemy, was attached to Cæſar, and had 

rred in his army, which was another motive for 

lem to imagine, that if this faction became victori- 

13 ous, 
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3 they had reaſon to expect a war. And, indeed 
Ant. C. ye have ſeen that Cæſar was ready to make war Upon 
chem. at the time he was aſſaſſinatet. 0 
After his death, the Parthians ſtill purſuing cher 
plan, favoured Brutus and Caffivs. - They had pee 
pared to ſend them ſuccours, hen they cee the 
news of their defeat, and deplorable end. 
Dio. The perſon who ſollicited their aſſiſtance, was In 
| bienus, the ſon of the famous deſerter, who fion 
being Cæſar's creature and lieutenant, became hi 
implacable enemy. The fon inherited his father 
harred againſt Cæſar's party; and having loſthi 
hopes by the ruin of Brutus and Caſſius, he cho 
rather to remain under a foreign power, than to er 
poſe himſelf to inevitable death in his own country, 
At firſt, he was but little conſidered by thoſe "who 
protected him; but having always his eye upon ks 
turn which affairs took in the Roman Empire, 
the firſt troubles which aroſe between Octavius i 
Antony, he repreſented to the Parthians, that it was: 
avourable opportunity for them; and that while the 
principal Roman forces deſtroyed each other in Italy, 
by the Tuſcan war, and Antony was rendered efferi 
nate in Egypt by Cleopatra, they might avenge them 
ſelves for the unjuſt war which Craſſus had made again 
them, and even invade the Roman provinces, whid 
were ſituated in their neighbourhood, and lay cone 
nient for them. 

His advice was liſtened to, and Orodes, u a 
the Parthians, raiſed a powerful army to make ani 
vaſion upon Syria. He eſtabliſhed his ſon Pacon 
general of this army, and gave him for his counſ 
lors Barzapharnes and Labienus, in whoſe good com 
duct he chiefly depended for ſucceſs. And indem 
he was not diſappointed in his hope. Antony hu 
left Decidius Saxa, who had been a long time ſtrong} 
attached to him, to command in Syria. But itt 
troops which he gave him, had ſerved under Ci 
fius. Labienus found then among them friends an 
acquaintances, and he knew ſo well to take thei 

vantag 
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tage of that, and to put them in mind of the A. R. 


aach they had formerly taken to the defenders of the 9 


Roman liberty, that they revolted to a man. All the 
towns opened their to them, and even Apame 
and Antioch received them, and Saxa, abandoned by 
his army, was reduced to kill himſelf with his own. 
hand, that he might not fall into the power of the 
conqueror. There was only Tyre which reſiſted the 
Parthians, conducted by Labienus. The garriſon 
was faithful, and was ſupplied. by a concourſe of all 
thoſe who had left Syria, in order to ſhun the new 
yoke of the Parthians. 
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Having thus ſubdued Syria, the Parthians paſſed joſ. Ant. 
into Judea, whither they were invited by Antigonus, XIV. 23. 


nephew and rival to Hyrcan. That prince, poſſeſſed Jud. i. 


with the blind fury of reigning, was not aſhamed to 
promiſe them, in order to obtain their aſſiſtance, not 
only a thouſand talents of filver, but five hundred 
women. The Parthians over-run all Judea, and, ſe- 
conded by Antigonus's party, they eaſily rendered 
themſelves maſters of the whole country, and pene- 
trated into Jeruſalem. Herod and his brother, who 
defended, or rather governed Hyrcan, made never- 
theleſs a ſtrong reſiſtance in the palace. But the Par- 
thians, joining perfidy to force, according to their 
uſual practice, perſuaded the weak Hyrcan, and even 
Phazael, the brother of Herod, to come and negotiate 
a peace with them ; and when they had them 1n their 
power, they put them in chains, contrary to their 
oath, and delivered them to their enemies. Phazael 
killed himſelf in deſpair. As to Hyrcan, the rage 
of Antigonus hurried him to ſuch an unnatural ex- 
ceſs, as to make him bite and tear his ears off, there- 
by to render him for ever uncapable of the ſovereign 
prieſthood, which by the law could not be enjoyed by 
a man who was maimed in any of his members. The 
Parthians even carried away with them the unfortu- 
nate Hyrcan, that Antigonus, whom they had eſta- 
bliſhed king of Judea, might have no umbrage. It 
was at that time Herod, having no more reſource in 
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any of thoſe whom he ſaw. about him, went to Rom 
as 1 have before related, and obtained of Antony and 
Octavius the title of king. enn 
Labienus puſhed his victories, and entered int 
Cilicia. Plancus was charged by Antony to defend 
the provinces of Aſia; but being a very andifferent 
warrior, he fled at the approach of the enemy, 
went over into ſome of the neighbouring iſles, When 
he found a ſure retreat, becauſe the — had 0 
veſſels. The country thus abandoned, lay at the 
mercy of the conquerors, and Labienus penetrated 
even to Caria, where he took and deſtroyed the towns 
of Mylaſa and Alabanda. But he failed in his attempt 
upon Stratonicia. | ; * 
Hybreas, the Orator, whom I have had occaſion 
already to mention, did the duty of a good citizen 
upon this occaſion, and animated the Carians, hi 
countrymen, to defend themſelves with courage. As 
he was a man of an agreeable wit, he ridiculed the 
vanity of Labienus, and in order to contraſt. the title 
of Parthian, which that general took, he cauſed him. 
ſelf to be called Carian. This pleaſantry was very 
well founded, for Labienus acted quite the reverle of. 
the Roman generals, who borrowed new ſirnames of 
the provinces which they had vanquiſhed, and not of 
thoſe whom he led to make war againſt their coun» 
trymen. The ſucceſs afterwards was not favourable 
to Hybreas ; his country and the town of Mylala 
were ruined, as I have ſaid, and he himſelf obliged to 
retire to the iſland of Rhodes, in order to ſave his lite, 
Such was the ſituation of affairs when Ventidius 
arrived in Aſia, being ſent by Antony, who had jult 
concluded the treaty at Brunduſium with Octavius, 
As ſoon as he arrived, things entirely changed theit 
appearance. Labienus retreated — as far 
as Mount Taurus, in order to be ſupplied with the 
forces of the Parthians, the main body of which ge. 
mained till in Syria. Ventidius followed them; and 
upon approaching the army of the Parthians, know: 
ing the ſuperiority of the cavalry of that ny " 
C o 
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kting upon plain ground, he encamped upon a N 
ache, affecting a ſhew of timidity. The enemy. Ant. be 
:oud of their numbers, and the victories which they ß 
ad gained, came: and imprudently attacked him 
on a riſing ground. In a kind of fight where agility 
motion or Arrows were of little ſeryice, all the ad- 
antage was on the ſide of the Romans, They had 
reatly the better of the Parthians, and without trouble 


[no WW: riſk cut them in pieces, and routed them. 

the os ſaved himſelf by flight: But was known, after 
ated e had wandered ſome. time in Cilicia, by Demetrius, 
ng freedman of Cæſar the Dictator, and propoſed by 


Antony for the government of the iſland of Cyprus, 
ho took him priſoner, and, very probably, put him 
o death. What makes me of this opinion is, that 
iſtory makes no more mention of him after he was 
ken. This firſt victory of Ventidius reſtored to 
Antony all the country which Labienus had taken 
rom him in Aſia. 

It was preſently followed by a ſecond, in which 
he Satrap — was killed, and which reco- 
ered to the Romans all Syria, There was only the 
ittle iſland of Aradus, which perſiſted in rebellion ; 
cauſe it had offended ' Antony too much, to hope 
or any favour, The inhabitants of Aradus had 
durnt alive Curtius Salaſſus, who came to raiſe con- 
ibutions upon them for Antony. They were obſti- 
ate in maintaining the ſiege, which was long. For 
hey were a courageous people, and ſkilful in war, 
ut their forces were too unequal to be able to get 
he better. | 
It was upon occaſion of theſe two victories of Ven- Plut. Ant. 
idius, that Antony celebrated at Athens the feaſt 
yhich I have given an account of. I have added 
hat the Triumvir, jealous of the honour of his lieu · 
enant, marched ſpeedily to gather thoſe laurels which 
properly belonged to him, and the honour of which 
e only borrowed. But before he arrived at the 
my, Ventidius had obtained a third victory, which 
ught be looked upon as putting an end to the woe 

aco- 


AR. 7:4- Pacorus returned into Syria with a numerous ur 
Ant. C. during the Conſulſhip of Ap. Claudius and Norbaiiy 
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and had he made haſte to paſs the Euphrates, 
would very much have embarraſſed Ventidius/y 
had not, at that time, all his forces aſſembled, un 
aft of whoſe legions was then in Cappadocia," beya 
9 — Taurus. In order to prevent this from 
pening, he made uſe of artifice. There was in 
camp a Syrian prince, named Channæus, 'who 
knew kept a correſpondence with the Parthians. Ve 
tidius, inſtead of puniſhing him, or ſnewing any d 
truſt, feigned ſometimes to conſult him, and on 
occaſion which we are now ſpeaking of he told hi 
that he ſhould be very glad if the enemy would g 
the river at Zeugma, according to their uſualq 
tom; becauſe in that country there were height 
which he knew how to make uſe of againſt 
but that he ſhould look upon it as an unfavound 
circumſtance to him, if they went to ſearch fe 
paſſage below, where they would find ' plains nt 
commodious for the operations of their cavalry.” I 
perfidious Channæus laid hold of this falſe confidei 
and, being impoſed upon by Ventidius, he ich 
upon the prince of the Parthians, who thought 
could not take a better reſolution than that Which 
enemy was afraid of. This retarded Pacorus k 
days, both on account of the large ſweep 'he 
obliged to take, and becauſe the river being 
broad at the part where he paſſed it, the throws 
bridge over it took up a great deal of time, Dun 
this interval, Ventidius had ſufficient leiſure to 


ſemble his troops, and he had his army comp A 
three days before the Parthians had paſſed the f C 
The two armies met in the Cyrrheſtica, a coο ert 
of Syria, and they were not long in fight of o 


other before they came to blows. The ParthWS:m 
though they had been twice defeated by Ventidl 
had loſt nothing of their raſh preſumption, but! 
came new dupes to the ſame appearance of timid 


by which that general had before drawn them! 
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nate. Pacorus, ſeeing that the Romans kept A. R. 714. 
bade in their camp, came to attack them. But * 
not only repulſed, but loft the beſt of his troops, 
| even his life. He died fighting valiantly, and his 
th compleated the rout of his army. The Ro- 
ins obtained an entire victory, and they reckoned 
n that they had payed back the Parthians, for 
defeat of Craſſus. The fliers divided themſelves. 
hoſe who attempted to get back to the bridge, 
re the - moſt part prevented and ſlain by the vic- 
rs, The reſt retired to Antiochus king of Comma- 


"i | | 
If Ventidius had purſued his victory, and enteredPlut. & 
leſopotamia, the empire of the Parthians had been Dio. 
poſed to very great danger. For the death of Pa- 

rus had ſpread an extraordinary conſternation 
nongſt them. But Antony's lieutenant was afraid 
having too well ſerved his general, and he did not 

ink that it was at all prudent to exaſperate, by a 

w ſucceſs, his jealouſy, which had already been 
urried but too far. He therefore contented himſelf 

th bringing back to their duty the little princes and 
ons of Syria, which ſtill preſerved an affection for 

he Parthians z3 and knowing that Pacorus made him- 

If equally beloved by the Syrians for his juſtice, as 
imired for his bravery, he ordered his head to be 
aried all round the country, that being convinced 
his death by the teſtimony of their own eyes, the 
eople might more eaſily forget a prince, whom they 
ould never be detached from while they thought he 

as alive. | 

All ſubmitted to the conqueror ; only Antiochus 

df Commagena, who was ſummoned to deliver the 
Parthians, that had fled to him for refuge, refuſed 

0 obey. Ventidius went therefore to beſiege him in 
W:moſatis, his capital, and very ſoon obliged him to 
nua efre to capitulate for the ſum of a thouſand talents. 
but The expreſs orders of Antony hindered this propoſal 
mmi rom being accepted. He was juſt upon his arrival, 
em gend he wanted to reſerve for himſelf at leaſt this laſt 
EX- 
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4-exploit, and to take the town of Samoſatis hy fore 1. 
C But his political jealouſy turned out — be 


* 
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ardour of the ſoldiers cooled when they ſaw Ventidius, 
inſtead of being honoured and recompenced,/turned 
out of all employment. And, on the contrary, the 
courage of the beſieged was animated, by the deſpair 
which the refuſal of their offer occaſioned. The 
ſiege then was ſpun out to a great length, and An 
tony at laſt was extremely glad to accept of three Wn! 
hundred talents inſtead of a thouſand, and to grant WW po: 
a peace to Antiochus for this ſum, + 444 
This was the only fruit of Antony's expedition, 
He then returned to Octavia at Athens, whoſe laver 
he was at that time, as well as her huſband; Happy; Wnt 
if that lawful paſſion for his wife, had effaced forever Wiz 
from his heart the remembrance of Cleopatra. 
They decreed him a triumph at Rome for the vic- be 
tories of Ventidius; and in this there was nothing «i: 
contradictory to the Roman laws, becauſe it was the 
cuſtom with them always to attribute the-honour of Wkly: 
military ſucceſſes to the general, under whoſe auſpices 
they were obtained. —_— 
The true conqueror, however, was not fruſtrated of Wa 
his reward; for Antony, although he was jealous of WI"! 
his lieutenant, was not of an unjuſt or malicious cha 
racter, and did not envy Ventidius the triumph he { 
well deſerved. 
The triumph decreed to Antony was not celebrat- 
ed, becauſe that general was always employed in other Nele 
affairs, which he thought preferable. But Ventidius, 
to whom ſuch an honour was extremely agreeable, 
went to Rome to triumph over the Parthians. The 
ceremony was celebrated very pompouſly the twenty N it 
eighth. of December. They ſaw, not without alto WF" 
niſhment in Rome, a triumpher, who had himſelf 
been formerly led in triumph. And another ſingul- "i 
rity, which encreafed the glory of Ventidius, was er 
his being the firſt who had triumphed over the Par | 
thians, and he was a long time the only one. His Wi": 
extraordinary merit had raiſed him from obſeumh ould 
| an 
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only fault which hiſtory has laid to his 
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ind he was only obliged to Antony's friendſhip, for A. R. 8 4 
giving him opportunities of exerciling his — © 
loſephus and Be accuſe. him of avarice, —— 
3 
The victories of Ventidius paved the way — He- Joſeph, 
r0d's advance ment, by 
id of the -Parthians. ; 7 
aly affair, to deſtroy  Antigonus, even after he had 
auly his own. forces to truſt to. That prince, ſup- 
ported by his courage, and the affection the 
put of the nation af Judea, made a refiſtance-ar-leaſt 
for the ſpace of a year; and Soſius, who had been 
ated governor. of Syria, by Antony, was obliged to 
employ all che Roman troops under his command 
gunſt ſo unequal an enemy. Theſcity of Jeruſalem, 
helieged not — by Herod but by Soſtus, at the 
head of a Roman army, conſiſting of eleven legions, 
&fended itſelf for the ſpace of five months. It was 
uten piece by piece z the beſieged intrenching them- 
elves always further in, in proportion as they aban- 
loned what was forced by the enemy. In ſhort; the 
temple; which was their laſt reſource, and im the! 
aftity of which, theſe ſenſual people placed à blind 
conhdence, was taken by aſſault, on the ſabbath, when 
ey celebrated the ſolemn faſt of the third moni; 
| conſequently: the ſame day that Pompey' made 
limſelf maſter of it twenty ſix years before. Fon I 
| A placed that event here, which INES the ve 
follow! : | 
The victors 4 J cruſalecds withs the blood: 
if its inhabitants, withoutadiſtinRion either of age or 
x The indignation of the Romans was animated 
dy * obſtinate defence of the beſieged, and the 
red of party, which was ſtill more violent, puſhed 
Jews, who were attached to Herod, to grant no 
Iuarter to their unfortunate countrymen. However, 
ter the firſt fury was -ſatisfied, Herod ſaved the re- 
ans of that wretched: city. He repreſented to the 
diers, that if they inſiſted upon plundering it, they 
ould make him king of a deſert. But theſe repre- 
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2 714 ſentations would have had 
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very little effect, if hy 
had not been enforced by money, which de liber 
diſtributed amongſt the n from the general u 
the common ſoldier. eee 
Herod: took alſo great pains to hinder:the) Þ 
nation of the temple, by putting a ſtop to the ind 
creet and eager curioſity of this multitude of 
ers and gentiles. This great care of his deſerve to 
be commended, provided it was the effect of zeal 
him, and not to be attributed to a ſelfiſh policy; 
the deſire of gaining the nnn the people he 
was going to reign over. e ee 
For the throne was his only objeck, and he ia 
ficed every thing to his ambition. Thus as the 
of Antigonus muſt create eternal diſquietudes iii h 
and always render uncertain his poſſeſſion of the c 
be ſhewed no generoſity with regard to that unſom 
nate prince. On the contrary, he was o 
bent on purſuing him to death. Antigonuag by 
conduct very little worthy of that courage a6 
had till then diſcovered, gave himſelf. up »willing 
into the hands of Soſius, who ſent him in chained 
Antioch, whither Antony was returned; where RE 
rod by his money and ſolicitations obtained; t 
ſhould be tried for his life as a criminal. He * 
condemned; bound to a poſt, beaten with rod 
at laſt beheaded by the hands of a lictor, puniſhimneal 
which the Romans had never before inflicted upon 
crowned head. In him ended the reign of the 
rhoneans, who had exerciſed the ſovereign power, i 
gether with the high-prieſthood, during the ſpuct'd 
ſixſcore years. Herod ſaw himſelf then at the he 
of his wiſhes, no more ſimply adorned with ae 
title of Royalty, but in real and peaceable poſſe | 
of a kingdom, which ſome years before he u 
longed after, than hoped for. | 
We muſt now return to the affairs of Rome u * 
Italy, which preſent us with a ſpectacle not 1 
mated, —_— leis ar in 1 82 


— . 
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The confuſion, and contempt of all the laws, con- A. K. 51a 
inved to dis figure the face of the city. During tar” IT" | 
ear which the Conſuls Appius Claudius and Nor- Dio. 

anus begun, they reckoned ſixty- ſeven Prætots ; te 

tiumviri multiplying the number of magiſtrates 

ithout meaſure,” by depoſing and reſtoring as they 

ok it into their heads. The Qutſtorſhip, for 

hich none could be regularly named before the age 

{ twenty-ſeven years, was given to a youth who! had 

ot yet laid aſide the Toga Prætexta; and he ꝓut on 

he Virilis next day after he was named. A Senator 

ewly created wanted to fight as a gladiator; but he 
zz prevented, and they made a decree; forbidding 
his inhuman debaſement of the Senatorial dignity. 
ut fury and perverſenaſs: had more force" than this 
tee, which. was frequently violated under the fol- 

wing emper or. 297193003 151107 5 10 PORT 

The affairs which employed Octavius, and were 

ſtantly his main object, did not, however, hindert 

being ſenſible to love. Livia found means to in- 

ire him with a ſtrong and laſting paſſion, more y 

te power of her wit, than the charms of her beauty 

be was lately returned to Rome with her huſband; 

berius Nero. I have mentioned before, that a'zeal 2 
the Republick, after the Peruſian war, had made 
im fly into Sicily with his whole family. There, his 
de and haughtineſs · could not ſtoop to chat compla⸗: 

ncy which Sextus demanded; and he went into 

reece after Antony, who brought him back with suet. Tib. 


—* 1 


— 
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1, to im into Italy. (a „ „e enn eie . 4. 
Livia was but a ſhort while in Rome till ſhe en- 
eig ed the affection of Octavius. He was indeed mar- 

d, but the peeviſh humour of Scribonia his wife suet Aug, 


$ very diſagreeable to him; and perhaps the inſinu- — * 
ing gentleneſs of Livia, contributed not a little to 

Ke Scribonia's rough behaviour the more inſup- 

table, He uſed fo little ceremony with her, that 
divorced her the ſame day ſhe was delivered of a 

ughter, who turned out. afterwards the too famous 


Pre- 
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AR. Ns Preſently Octavius wanted to contraſt a: 


Vell. II. 79. 


Suet. Tib. 


Dio. 


marriage ſupper, the ſimplicity of a child, hoaũͤ L 


lave, who did not yet underſtand the reaſon of i 
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with her whom be was in love with. But chere n 
an ohſtacle in the way, which appeared likely u 
tard it. for ſhe was &x months gone wich child, 
they could not, without breaking through all 
laws and rules of deceney, diſpeuſe with-waiting 
ſhe was delivered. The impatience af O 
would not ſuffer this delay ; but attentive and ii 
in finding of colours to ſave at leaſt external ape 
ances, he conſulted the college of the Pontiffs 
that extraordinary queſtion, if a woman in Lin 
Aituation-could be lawfully matried? To this * v 
ſultation, which was rather a deriſion, as Tacitus c 
it, the Pontiffs anſwered gravely, that providel 
was uncertain who was the father of the — 
marriage could not be ſuffered ; but that the ei 
ſtance of a child conceived in lawful-wedtlockp bei 
well known after the mother had -been-fix month 
Pregnant, there could be no difficulty in the = 
poſed.- Such was the deciſion of the Pontiffsy cn 
formable perhaps, ſays Dio, to what they found 
their books. But if their books bad takd chen 
contrary, their anſwer would en have been 
lame. 75 2 0 Nele 
The next thing they had to conſider, was the t 
remony of the marriage, in which Livia'shuſban 
performed the office o 4 father, with regard to he 
and authorized her to engage with Octavius. At ti 


via amuſed herſelf with, rebuked the new mamel 


couple for the indecency of their conduct. For O. 
Octavius and Livia were upon the ſame couch «li 4 
table, and Tiberius Nero upon another, the lit of 


approached in a ſurpriſe to Livia, and ſaid to bet 


« What do you do there, madam ? Behold your hub 
band,“ ſhewing Tiberius Nero to — * hone is a 


« a great diſtance from you.“ 


* Conſulti per ludibrium Pontifices, an concepto necdum exit? 
partu rite nuberet, Tac. Ann, I. 20. At 
2 


* 
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At the end of three months Livia was delivered of A. R. 21. 
aſecond ſon, whoſe name wis Druſus, and Octavius ng © 
did not fail to ſend mum to Tiberius Nero, as being ey 
his father. But he could not, by this precaution; 
hinder people from beheving that the child was his 
own. There was a Greek verfe current amongſt the 
people, ro this purpoſe, © The * happy have children 
« after three months marriage.” However, it is diffi- 
cult to perſuade one's ſelf that Octavius looked upon 
Druſus as his ſon, if one reflects, that when he came 
to name a ſucceſſor to the empire, he preferred to him 
Marcellus his nephew, Agrippa his ſon-in-law, and 
the ſons of his daughter. 
Tiberius Nero lived only five years after the birth 
of Druſus, and when he was dying, he named Octa- 
yius tutor to his two ſons. The eldeſt, who became 
afterwards the einperor Tiberius, was at that time 
only nine years of age. Thus his + education, as well suet. Tibi 
a that of his brother, was directed by the authority, +: 5 5: 
in the palace, and under the eyes of the firſt man in 
the univerſe; who acted the part of a father the more 
heartily to them, as His attachment for their mother 
never diminiſhed. OT 

The peace, which was concluded the preceding Appian. 
year, between Sextus Pompeius and the Triumviri, Civil 1 . 
was not of long duration. Octavius and Sextus had xlvili. 
conſented 'to it Againſt their will, and occaſions of 
rupture can never be long wanting to thoſe who art 
in queſt of them. a este 

Sextus complained both of Antony and Oftavius, 
Of Antony, for detaining from him the ifland of 
Achaia, which had been yielded to him by the treaty 
of Miſſenum ; and of Octavius, for not allowing the 
etizens who were re-eſtabliſhed by the ſame treaty, 


4 


Fit ec ue. whim indie. SurT, CL Aub. c. l. | 
+} Senſere (Rheti) quid mens rite; quid indoles 
Nut ita fauſtis ſub p2netralibus ' 
Poſſet, quid Auguſti uternus 
In pueros auimus Nerones. 
Hon. Od. IV. 4. 0 
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A: R.714- thoſe advantages which had been promiſed them. f 
38. 


adding a fourth tyrant to the three which before op 
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conſequence of theſe violations, he alledged, that he 
had a right to free himſelf of an engagement which 
confined him extremely. It was not without th 
oreateſt regret and fear, that he ſaw himſelf-eoq, 
ſtrained not to augment his forces, while thoſe 9 
the Triumviri were infinitely ſuperior. He cauſe 
new veſſels to be built, engaged rowers, and even | 
cretly authorized the pyrates, whom he had promike 
to repreſs, to ſeize the proviſions which were coming 
by ſea to Rome, and other places in Italy; ſo du 
the famine, which had ſcarce given them time y 
breathe, began again to preſs them almoſt as hard g 
before : and that peace, which at firſt was received 
with ſuch univerſal applauſe, ſeemed to the Romany 
to procure them no other advantage, than that d 


2 OB => > 3 S 2 


preſſed them. | 
In the deſign which Octavius had to renew the way 
nothing could 2 more agreeable to his wiſe 


than this conduct of Sextus ; eſpecially with reſpet ih fy 
the proviſions, ſo intereſting to the multitude, r 
ſo capable of irritating them againſt the author ql fc: 
their miſery; On this account, he ſtudied to m hc 
a full 22 of the colluſion of Sextus with the v0 
rates, who infeſted the ſeas. Some of theſe y be 
having been made priſoners, were by his order put i al 
the torture, and he cauſed their depoſitions, which de 
laid the blame upon Sextus, to be publiſhed. M pat 
confirmed this firſt teſtimony by that of Menas, O 
at this time came over to him, unworthily betraying v2; 
his patron and benefactor. | 
It appears that Menas had courage for war, u that 
{kill in ſea affairs; but he was proud and wer 
and joined to thoſe vices all the meanneſs of the dn 
of a ſlave. As he governed abſolutely his pat He 
his authority was inſupportable to thoſe illuſtrious ue vit 
mans who ſtill acknowledged Sextus as their che free. 


They had tried to ſhake off the yoke themſelves, 
ruining his credit; but ſeeing that Sextus gave not 
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to any but his freedmen, they had recourſe to this A. R. 514+ 
method, and ſtirred up the jealouſy of Menas's fratery + 
nity. Theſe, under the authority of thoſe great me 4 

were eaſily determined to do that which they had 

ſtrong inclination to do before. They prevailed i 
raiſing ſuſpicions in the mind of their patron ; an 
an order was ſent to Menas, who commanded i 
Sardinia, to come and give an account of his admi 
niſtration. * 

Menas, who was artful, had foreſeen the ſtorm, 
ind the preceding year had made his court to Octa- 
vius, by ſending to him one of his freedmen, named 
Helenus, taken in a battle in Sardinia, Helenus W. 
very well eſteemed by his patron, who conſequently 
had been touched with the politeneſs of Menas. After 
this firſt introduction, Menas continued to embrace 

occaſion of rendering himſelf agreeable to Octa- 
vius; and when he ſaw his diſgrace reſolved upon, he 
found means to acquaint him, that he would deliver 
to him all that he had under his command; that is to 
ay, the iſlands of Sardinia and Corſica, three legions, 
ſixty gallies, and a conſiderable number of brave of- 
fers. Octavius was in doubt ſome time whether he 
ſhould accept the offers of a traitor, whom he could 
not truſt, In fine, the preſent advantage he would 
be of to him carried it; and Menas, having received 
aſurances in time, cauſed to be ſtopped and put to 
death, thoſe who had been ſent from Sextus, and 
paſſed over with his fleet and troops to the colours of 
Octavius. He was received with a diſtinction which 
vas not granted to his perſon, but to the aſſiſtance 
viich he brought with him. The Triumviri ordered 
that he ſhould enjoy the ſame honours as thoſe who 
vere born free ; he adorned him with a gold ring, and 
amitted him into the order of the Roman Knights. 
He even allowed him to fit at his table, an honour 
Which he never granted, either before or after, to any 
fredman. In — he gave him the title and rank 
ot lieutenant- general; ſo that in this quality he might 
2 command, 
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A. R. 714-command, under the admiral Calviſius Sabinus, the 


Ant: C. ſixty veſſels which be had brought with him. 
Appian. Sextus was extremely irritated at the treachery g 
Dio. Menas: he even demanded him back as à fugitine 
flave to whom he had a right; and in order to:revengy 
himſelf of Octavius's refuſing to ſend him back, he 
ſent Menecrates, one of his freedmen, with a ſquadron, 
to plunder the coaſt of Campania. By this hoſtility, 
Octavius alledged that the peace was abſolute 
broke. He took out of the hands of the Veltals, 
the treaty of Miſenum, and wrote to Antony and Le. 
pidus, to come and join with him againſt the com- 
mon enemy. Lepidus, who was not eaſily put in 
motion, remained ſtill in Africa; and Antony wa 
ready to ſet out to take upon him the command of the 
troops which fought againſt the Parthians, under Ven- 
tidius, at the time when he received Octavius's letter, 
He came to Brunduſium, but his collegue not meet- 
ing him there, he returned immediately, The for- 
midable preparations of Octavius had given him um 
brage ; and laying hold of the war of the Parthians 
which demanded his preſence, he wrote to the young 
Triumvir, that he muſt of neceſſity go into Syn, 
and adviſed that the treaty ſhould be obſerved ; "and, 
rejecting the cauſe of the rupture concerning Mena, 
he threatened to demand him in quality of the pu- 
chaſer of Pompey's eſtate, of which Menas, as a ſlave, 
muſt be conſidered as a part. _ 

Octavius thus reduced to act alone, purſued hi 
project with no leſs eagerneſs on that account. He 
had two numerous fleets; the one compoſed moltlyot 
the veſſels of Menas, and commanded, as I have aid, 
by Calviſius Sabinus; the other built and equipped 
at Ravenna, upon the Adriatic ſea, which had for 
admiral L. Cornificins. Theſe two fleets, the laſt of 
which Octavius wanted to command in perſon, wet; 
according to his plan, to attack the two oppoſite fides 

of Sicily at the ſame time; and his legions: were 10 
march by land to Reggio, in order to a——_ rhe 
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victory, by paſſing into Sicily, after having rendered A. R. 214, 


himſelf maſter of the ſea, by means of his naval forces. 1 


But the ſuceeſs did not anſwer ſuch formidable and 
well-concerted plans and preparations. . 
Sextus had taken meaſures for a vigorous reſiſtance. 
For having likewiſe divided his forces, he had ſent 
Menecrates at the: head of a part of his fleet, before 
Calviſius; and he himſelf remained at Meſſina, in or- 
der to wait for Octavius. | 8 
Menecrates was brave, a good ſeaman, and a per- 
ſonal enemy to the traitor Menas. As ſoon as he 
came in ſight of the fleet near Cuma, where his ad 
verſary was, he wanted to e him; but it ap- 
pears that Calviſius had orders to ſhun it. It is cer- 
tain, that inſtead of accepting the challenge, he con- 
tinued to ſheer off along the coaſt, advancing towards 
the Streights. Menecrates laid hold on this opportu- — 
nity of attacking the fleet with advantage, and to. hem 
them in to the land, whilſt his rear was free, and he 
had liberty of ſteering his veſſels as he pleaſed. He 
had already deſtroyed, ſunk; and diſabled ſeveral veſ- 
ſels, hind Their m that of Menas, who alſo ob- 


ſerved hi heir mutual hatred- carried theſe two 
nvals to leaFe every thing elſe to tear one another to 
pieces. The ſhock was A violent, that the beak of 
the one veſſel was: carxied away, and the other loſt 
all its oars on one ae hey endeavoured to board 
each other; but the veffel of Menas had a great ad- 
vantage over that of Menecrates, becauſe it was higher 
in the fide. In the middle of the engagement the 
two chiefs were wounded, almoſt at the ſame time, 
Menas in the arm, and Menecrates in the thigh. The 
wound of Menas was not very conſiderable, but Me- 
necrates was rendered unable for the combat; and 
not capable of fighting any more in perſon, animated 
men in the mean while to exert themſelves; till 


ſeing his veſſel taken, he threw, himſelf into the ſea, 
thr he might not fall into the power of his 
nemy. . "oF 
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A. R. 714+ The death of Menecrates rendered the battle al. 
Ant. C. moſt equal between the two parties. Demochareshis 
8  hevutenant, and a freedman of Sextus, as well as him 
ſelf, though he had neither loſt near ſo many men not 
veſſels as Calviſius, nevertheleſs retired into the 

of Meſſina, and left to Octavius's admiral the 1. 
berty of purſuing his courſe in order to join 

general. W 

Octavius having received the news of the ſea- 
near Cuma, failed out of the port of Reggio, with his 
fleet furniſhed with good troops, and paſſed the 
Streights, coaſting towards Italy, to receive his lieu. 
tenant. Sextus obſerved, from Meſſina, the motion 
of Octavius. He followed him, and having come ꝙ Will ip: 
with him near the rock of Scylla, ſo famous in fable, Wl th: 
he attacked him very briſkly. The poſition of the Wl of 
two fleets was nearly the ſame as at the fight of Cum Wl to 
and the ſucceſs not at all different. All the bravery fre 
of the legionary ſoldiers of Octavius could not refilt A ſuc 
the ſuperiority which their ſkill in ſea affairs, and the b 
advantage of their ſituation, gave to Sextus's people. Wi th: 
Demochares, who had been put in the room of Meg 
necrates by Sextus, ſeconded by A pollophanes, "ano. i ot 
ther of his freedmen, ſunk and burnt a great many * 
of the enemy's veſſels ; and perhaps they would a e 
have either been deſtroyed or taken, if in the evening Wl '2 
the victors had not obſerved Calviſius coming up; 
upon which, they retired, leaving the fleet of Oc 
vius in inexpreſſible diſorder. RO 
The terror they were in was ſo ſtrong, that the ö 
greateſt part left their veſſels, and ſaved themſelves Wi {tr 
by land, where the night ſoon overtook them, | before Bi "i: 
they were able to find either a ſhelter to defend them Wi et 
ſelves from the inclemencies of the air, or proviſions Bl "" 
for their ſupport. The only reſource which was left 
them was to light up fires, in order to inform the m- 
neighbourhood that they had need of aſſiſtance. They Wh Pr 
did not ſo much as know that Calviſius was near them, Wi fes 
becauſe they could not diſcover his fleet, which ws d 
hid by the coaſt, 
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himſelf of every thing, he was wholly occupied about 
patience till day-light; and very luckily a legion, 


made haſte to the places where they ſaw the fires 
lighted, carrying with them ſuch refreſhments as were 


In the mean time Octavius was informed of Calviſius's 


him to take ſome reſt, 

The return of day-light preſented to them a diſm 
ſpectacle of veſſels ſhattered to pieces, or damaged by 
the fire, and their cordage floating on the Farface 


to complete the deſtruction of thoſe who had eſcaped 


ſuch a violent South wind, that no art- nor force was 
able to reſiſt it. Sextus had conveyed his fleet into 
the port of Meſſina, but that of Octavius was driven 


of ſhelter; and to compleat their misfortunes, they 
wanted a ſufficient number of ſailors to manage their 


ght. | 
The fleet of Calviſius did not ſuffer ſo much, b 


0 ſooner ſaw the tempeſt · begin to ariſe, than he made 
towards the ocean, where the waves were not ſo 
ſtrong ; and there having caſt anchor, he ordered 
his whole crew to row violently againſt the direction 
ot the wind, and thus he kept his ſtation, gaining as 
much by his oars as he loſt by the wind. 

On the contrary, the fleet which Octavius com- 


manded in perſon, having kept near the ſhore, was. 


prodigiouſly ſhattered. The violence of the wind and 
ſea drove them from their anchors, broke their cor- 


Gage, and the veſſels driving againſt one another, or 


forced againſt the rocks, were almoſt all deſtroyed, 
| K 4 together 


his ſoldiers, going about and exhorting them to have 


which was not far off, having perceived the ſignals, 


neceſſary, both for the general and for the troops. 
urival, which reſtored his tranquillity, and 1 


of the waves. But this was not all. A ſtorm came 
from the enemy. For all of a ſudden there ſprung up 
againſt the rocks, upon coaſts which afforded no kind 
veſſels, the greateſt part having fled on ſhore after 1 


cauſe Menas, who was well acquainted with ſea affairs, 
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In the midſt of this fearful and diſtreſſed multitude, A. R. 214. 
Octavius ee an undaunted courage. Deſtitute At. &. 


38. . 


A. R. 74. 


| Plut. Ant. 


together with the greateſt part of the men wha; were 
© on board. This furious tempeſt laſted a whole day 
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and a night, ſo that it had time enough to complet 
the diſaſter of Octavius. EAA :2+i4] 
He was ſo exceſſively grieved, that not beingrabls 
to bear the ſight, of an accident which he could n 
ſſibly redreſs, he retired: to Vibo, and from then 
diſtributed his land forces in all the maritime places 
to protect them againſt the incurſions which his enemy 
might attempt upon Italy, after ſo great an 
But Sextus, more courageous in defending himſelſ 
than keen in attacking Octavius, let tip this good op. 
Portunity z and by an inexcuſable negligence, he hot 
only made no attempt upon any of the towns.onithe 
coaſt, but he even did not purſue the remains ai the 
Triumvir's fleet; and left them te retreat quiet 
and regain Vibo, towing along ſuch ſhips as they 
hoped might be refitted for ſervice. _— 
Octavius's loſs was ſo great, that in ſpite of-Sextus* 
indolence, it required the ſpace of two years to recruit 
his force, and make new preparations. For baddue- 
ceſs never diſpirited him, and he never loſt fight 
his deſign to deſtroy the great enemy of his family 
The murmurs of the people of Italy, who ſuffered fi- 
mine, were a motive for him not to abandon l 
icheme, but to make all poſſible diſpatch to bring 
ſpeedily to a.happy concluſion, | N T 
Writers have obſerved a great reſemblance of fo 
tune between Octavius and Antony in this, viz. ih 
both of them ſucceeded better in their militar . 
prizes by their lieutenants, than beamer Wi 
war againſt the Parthians was an evident proof of it 
with regard to Antony; and as to Octavius, while he 
was defeated on the coaſt of Italy, both by the enem 
and a tempeſt, his arms proſpered in Gaul unde! 
Agrippa. 
This man, ſprung from a low family, but poſſeſſed 
of very great talents, and raiſed to an illuſtrious rant 
by the favour of Octavius, to whom he had alwsjs 
been the moſt faithful friend from his youth, brought 


back 
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back to their duty the rebellious Gauls, and had the A;R. 7:4. | 
glory of being the ſecond: e Romans, after Cæ- 2 
jar, who paſſed ehe Rhin avius ſending for” 
him, named him Conful, andtauſed's triumph to be 
decreed. He accepted the Confulſhip ; but with re- 
to the triumph, he did not think it was proper 
for him to make a ſhew of his victories, while: his 
General was in trouble and unſucceſsful; and being 
o leſs an able * courtier than a great warrior, he re- 
fuſed an honour which would have rendered Octa- 
vius's mortification- the more remarkable. | 

The five years of the Triumvirate now expired. But Appian, 
thoſe who, under that title, had uſurped the tyranni- Pio. 
al power, were by no means diſpoſed to "2 down, 


nor to reſtore liberty to their fellow-citize far 
from this, they continued, without obſerving af for- 
mality, in the power they had uſurped; and, without 
any authority from the people, they decreed to them- 
ſelves a ſecond Triumvirate, equal and exactly re- 
kmbling che firſt, both for the extent of power and 
dane Perhaps they thought themſelves ſuffi- 
cently autforized to do this, by a decree of the Se- 
nate, made two years before; which ratified and con- 
irmed whatever they had done, or ſhould do, during 
their magiſtracy. N ther, 


| have already ſaid that Agrippa had e | 


Conſul by Octavius for the following yea nd Ca- 

ndius Gallus, one of Antony's friends, was appointed 

lis collegue. , 
M. AcRTPPA. | qa # | 3232 
L. Caxipius GaLLus. | ” 


The name of Agrippa's family was Vipſanus. But Sen. Con- 
that name was ſo obſcure, that he ſuppreſſed it after 
te arrived at his high fortune. 

Octavius had ſent for him to charge him with the 


care of building a new fleet, and inſtructing the rowers 
* Parendi fed uni, ſcientiſſimus. VIII. ii. 79. 
and 
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quality of the air, 
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nn. fag acquitted himſelf of his double e 
ployment with all the zeal and capacity imaginable; 
overlooking the carpenters, and preſiding in the ene 
ciſes in which they inſtructed twenty thouſand: ſlayey 
to whom Octavius had given the liberty to become 
rower or was this all; for as the coaſt of Ih 
had no Harbour that was convenient for him, | or-capy 
ble of containing a great number of. veſſels, he c 
trived and executed that great deſign of joining one 
to another; and with the fea, the lakes Lucrinusand 
Avernus; in order to make a vaſt baſon, where the 
moſt numerous fleets might be received, and find'ſuf- 
ficient ſhelter from winds and tempeſt, g,. 
The lake of Lucrinus, ſituated ' cen Meſſim 
and Puzzoli, was ſeparated from the ſea by an all 
cauſeway, a mile in length, and of a ſufficient breadth 
to allow a waggon to pale, Herre repaired aui 
raiſed this — 6k which, being weakened in few 
ral places by length of time, was frequently overs 
flowed, and conſequently impaſſabl e cut tw 
openings in it to allow a paſſage for ſhips ; and from 
the bottom of the lake Lucrinus, he drew a cam 
the lake Avernus : which laſt appears to be 


which properly na) the port, and afforded i fe 


cure retreat to veſſel n order to correct the bad 
ch paſſed for infectious a 
peſtilential, Agrippa cut down the great foreſts which 
grew upon the borders of the lake Avernus, and e- 
vering it with a Va By ſhade, hindered the free 


circulation of the ai y this means, that place f 
much decried, over which, if we believe the poets 
the birds could not fly without feeling the effegs d 
the poiſonous exhalations which aroſe from the lake, 
and falling down dead, became a healthful, and even 
an agreeable ſal, abr always attentive t0 
give to his chief and berſetaCtor the glory of whatever 
he undertook, cauſed this new port to be called the 
Port of Julius, the name which Octavius had when 
he was adopted by Julius Ceſar. It was there 
that he aſſembled all the new veſſels which had 2 
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wilt in the different ports of Italy, and exerciſed 
e twenty thouſand rowers and ſailors abovemen- 


"This royal work, as Horace calls it, has been 
kewiſe boaſted of by Virgil +. I ſhould be very glad 


nable me to give a more juſt and full deſcription of 
is port to my readers. But it does not ſeem. to have 
een long in uſe. Strabo, who wrote under the emperor 
iberius, makes very little mention of it; and I do 
not ſee that, in the hiſtory of latter ages, it has been 
aken much notice of. The face of theſe places was 
ntirely changed about two hundred years ago, in 
onſequence of an earthquake, which happened in the 
year 1538, and turned the lake Lucrinus into a 
zuntain of aſhes, ſurrounded. entirely with a dirty 
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The whoſ year of Agripp#s:Conſulſhip paſſed in 


5 


I muſt not omit here a pretended omen which about 
this time happened to Livia, the circumſtances of which 
are very ſingular, beſides that they are warranted by 
authors of approved credit. Pliny, Suetonius, and 
Dio, report that Livia, a little while after her mar- 
rage with Octavius, going to a country-houſe which 
ſhe had in the territory of Veii, an eagle let fall upon 
her a white hen, which carried in her bill a branch of 


ake, this event, conſulted the divines; and ordered, con- 
yen 
e (0 »— Sive receptus 
ayer Terra Neptunus claſſes Aquilonibus arcet, 
Regis opus. Hor. A. P. v. 63. 
the f An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita clauſtra ? 
hen Atque indignatum magnis ſtridoribus æquor, 


ner Julia qui ponto long ſonat unda refuſo, 


Tyrrhenuſque fretis immittitur æſtus Avernis? Geor. I. 161. 


uit formable 


f exact and circumſtantial hiſtorical deſcriptions, to 


laurel with its leaves and berries. Livia, ſtruck at 


» R. 71 
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AR 715. formable to their anſwer, that the hen ſhould! þþ 
Aut. C. taken care of, and the laurel: planted: and cultivated 
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Their care ſucceeded; the hen became fo fru 

that ſhe filled the whole poultry- yard with her bete; 
and the houſe from thence was called the Her-houk 
The laurel too flouriſhed in ſuch a- manner, han i 
furniſhed” branches for all the triumphs of the Caim 
Suetonius adds, that at the death of Nera, the lf 


Emperor of the race of Auguſtus, all the fois dia 


and the laurel withered. But in this laſt circumſtang 
he is contradicted by Pliny, who: ſpeaks af the plam 
of this laurel as ſubſiſting at the time when * rot 
under the emperor Veſpaſian. 

I ſee nothing impoſſible i in all this,” nor indeod:rey 
remarkable, except it is the credulous — 
thoſe who put an ominous conſtruction on every thing 
out of the common road. They judged, that th 

reſage promiſed to Livia, and the houſe of the C 
Les to which ſhe was joined, an extraordinary proſpe 
rity; But there was wanting in the completion of i 
the greateſt mark of reſemblanee, I — her fruit 
fulneſs. For Livia had never a child by Avguſtus 
but one who died the moment it was Porn. 2 * 
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/ thi Extus Pompeius overcome, and idus 
he 0 diſpoſſeſſed by Auguſtus. The unfortu- 
ofa nate expedition of Antony againſt the 
euis WY Parthians. The death of Sextus. Detached 
(tvs facts. Years of Rome 716—723. | 


$204 


Odavius demands the conjunction of Antony and Lepidus 
againſt Sextus. The forces of Lepidus. Antony comes 
into Italy as an enemy to Odtavius. Their quarrel it 
ſuppreſſed by the treaty f Tarentum. Octavius renews 
the war againſt - Sextus, The luſtration of bis fleet. 
Menas leaves bim, and returns to his old maſter. A 
form. The fleet of Octavius are very much ſhattered. 
Lepidus lands in Sicily. The firmneſs of Odavius. The 
negligence of Sent. Menas returns again to Oftavins. 
The advartage gained by Agrippa over the fleet of Sex- 
tus. Ihe political cir cumſpection of Agrippa. Ofta- 
vius is defeated at ſea by Sextys. He runs a very great 
riſe himſelf. The troops which he had landed in Sicily, 
ſcape with great difficulty. The laſt battle where Sex- 
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| tus is vanquiſhed without reſource. He abandons Si 
and flies into Aa. Octavius corrupts the army of 

pidus, and diſpoſſeſſes him of the Triumvirate. Am 
among the troops of Oftavius. He quaſpes it by a 
dul mixed with indulgence and firmneſs. A voy 
crown given by Oftavius to Agrippa. Otftavius mai 
maſter of Sicily, and the provinces of Africa and N 
midia. The epocha of the ſolid eftabliſhment of Ot 
viuss grandeur, and at the ſame time of his new fyſa 

of conduct, more gentle and moderate. 


FT ER the Conſulſhip of Agrippa was & 

pired, thoſe next appointed were , Cocceiw 
Nerva, mediator of the treaty of Brunduſium, ul 
Gellius Poplicola, thought to be the brother of Me 
ſalla, who had formerly been in the party of Bruty 
and Caſſius, had twice conſpired againſt his gener 
and owed his life to their clemency, and to the e 
treaties of his mother and brother. 


. L. GeLLIivs PopLIcoLa. 
36. M. Cocczius NERVA. 


This Conſulſhip is very remarkable in hiſtory 

for the aggrandiſement of Octavius, and the debaling 
of Antony. Octavius having at laſt overcome Sextu 
Pompeius, and afterwards forced Lepidus to abdicat 
4 the Triumvirſhip, became ſole maſter of all tt 
weſtern parts of the Empire. Antony, plunged agi 

into his fooliſh amours with Cleopatra, undertoot 
inconſiderately, and conducted with precipitation, 1 
expedition againſt the Parthians ; the bad ſucceſs d 


which covered him with ignominy. I ſhall begin vd 
the firſt of theſe, which is immediately connected v 
the facts above related. Ca 

Octavius having ſucceeded ill in his attack up 
Sextus, and preparing to return to the charge, vn" 
very glad, in order to procure aſſiſtance, to make u 
quarrel againſt the laſt branch of the houſe of r 


great Pompey, to be looked upon as intereſting 


the 
whole 
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nd finiſh the ruin of the oppoſite faction. He, hat- 
yer was his deſign, and doubtleſs more to take the 
jvantage of the ſpoils of Sextus, than to ſupport his 
llegue, aſſembled great forces both by ſea and land, 


houſand tranſports, and ſeventy veſſels of war. We 
te by this, that his power was very conſiderable. 
wo great provinces, Africa, properly ſo called, and 
Numidia, obeyed. him ; and to render himſelf maſter 
f them, would only have coſt him the trouble of 
reſenting himſelf. 5 
For by looking a little backward, the reader will 
fily call to mind, that Cornificius, at the time of the 
dattle of Philippi, held Africa for the Senate and for 
the Republican party. Sextus, who poſſeſſed Numi- 
dia as lieutenant to Octavius, made war againſt Cor- 
nificius z and after various ſucceſs, at laſt vanquiſhed 
nd killed him. Thus ſeeing his authority eſtabliſhed 
in the two provinces, perhaps he had opened his heart 


o ambitious projects. However that be, he found a 
ſtor, new adverſary in Fuficius Fango. a ſoldier of fortune, 
aling raised by Cæſar to the rank of Senator, and ſent by 
enn Ottavius to take poſſeſſion in his name, of the govern- 
heater ments of Africa and of Numidia. Sextus oppoſed the 
| te name of Antony to that of Octavius; the war was 


renewed, and Fango, having been vanquiſhed, killed 
himſelf, leaving Sextus once more governor of the 
two provinces, In this ſituation of affairs, Lepidus 
arrived, to whom the diſtrict of Africa had been given 
by his collegues. It was proper then for Sextus to 
yield, and the Triumvir reaped the fruit of that brave 
captain's victories, He remained then retired, as it 
were, in his province, taking little ſhare in the mo- 
tions which diſturbed the reſt of the Empire, till, 


: a great misfortune, he refolved to paſs into 
icily. 17 | 


K 


Antony 


a ih 
hole party of Cæſar. He diſpatched then Mæcenas A. K. 9:6. 
0 — to demand his n and aſſiſtance, * * 
nd he likewiſe ſummoned Lepidus to come with him, Appian. 


Dio. I. 18. 


iz, twelve legions, five thouſand Numidian horſe, a vel. f 0. 
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A. R. 116. Antony was at Athens when he received the dey 
44 &. tation from Octavius, and prepared to return, 't/th 
Plat. Aut. Eaſt to puſh the war againſt the Parthians, i 
Appian. thought proper however, in the firſt place, do mal 
a voyage to Italy, and he went there with a fleets 
three hundred veſſels. But the authority of Plutady 
and the ſequel of the hiſtory, give us grounds to 
lieve, that he came rather as an enemy to Octavius iu 
to give him any aſſiſtance. Suſpicions, reports, al 
jealouſies, had ſoured anew the ſpirits of theſe twon 
vals, who were always on their guard againſt eachothe 
Antony having landed at Tarentum, becauſe the peij 
ple of Brunduſium would not receive him, Odi 
who accompanied him, obtained his leave to go ul 
find her brother, that ſhe might bring about a 
cihation between them, | | 
She made uſe of the moſt affecting entreatia i 
Octavius; and in the preſence of Agrippa and M 
cenas, who were the moſt intimate counſellors to iq 
young Triumvir, ſhe conjured him not to ſuffer i 
from the moſt happy of all women ſhe ſhould becom 
the moſt unfortunate. © Indeed,” ſays ſhe, * f 
« mankind have their eyes fixed upon me, and g 
« oratulate me for partaking of the grandeur al 
« glory of two powerful generals, the ſpouſe of ons 
« and the ſiſter of the other. But if the wort reſuꝭ 
C tion is taken, if you muſt go to war together, iti 
* uncertain which of you will be vanquiſher, or m 
« quiſhed. As for me, my lot in either caſe is decida 
« and I muſt be unhappy.” | 
So tender a ſpeech was very capable of making & 
impreſſion upon Octavius, who loved his ſiſter. How 
ever, I believe, that the motive which inclined bol 
him and Antony effectually to peace, was doubtle 
that which Dio relates. They had not yet ſufficieal 
leiſure for war, and their preſent intereſt require 
that they ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other in cam 
ing on thoſe deſigns in which they were engage 
Octavius ſtood in need of veſſels for the war 484 
Sextus, and Antony wanted a reinforcement 


N 


dien 
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f the two Triumviri; and after they had taken a re- 
olution to be reconciled, they executed it with the 


4 


-oue a ſmall river, which would afford him means of 


S 
= 


he negotiation. Antony, who was of a free and un- 
uſpicious character, when he came near the place, 
eing Octavius approach, alighted from his chariot, 
d jumped into. a little boat to paſs over the river. 
h&avius, being ſtruck with this free behaviour, did 
eſame. They met in the river, and there was a 
Iruggle betwixt them on which ſide they ſhould land. 
\t laſt Octavius carried it, on account of viſiting his 
ler, who was at Tarentum. He lodged there un- 
er the ſame roof with Antony, without guards, and 
utting himſelf entirely in his power. Antony, next 
ay, did the ſame to Octavius. Thus“ theſe two 
en paſſed immediately from one extreme to another 
their reciprocal conduct; ſometimes ſuſpicious, and 
en diſtruſtful, on account of their ambition, and 
metimes teſtifying an exceſſive confidence in each 
ther, as the partieular ſituation, of their affairs de. 
handed, pn lg | 

They agreed very eaſily between themſelves and 
painſt Sextus. They determined that he ſhould be 
eprived of the Conſulſhip promiſed him by the treaty 
i Miſenum ; and, in order to make war againſt him, 
Intony lent Octavius one hundred and twenty veſſels, 
lieu of which Octavius furniſhed Antony with 
wenty thouſand legionary ſoldiers. Octavia, by 
hoſe interpoſition the negotiation had been begun, 
anted, after it was concluded, to confirm it effectu- 
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eſt grace in the world. WS 
Octavius propoſed to Antony a conference between 
o Wſctapontum and Tarentum. Being always more dif- 
gent, his plan was to leave between him and his col- 


ecurity, but would have embarraſſed and prolenged 


gers for the war which he was going to make againſt &. R. 
be Parthians. Hence roſe the pacihck difpotions | 


A 
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A. R. 516. ally, by a further mutual Hberalfty, which the i 
Bate * of each of the Triumviri, in favour of his ee 


legue. According to her defire, there were adde yi. 
her huſband ten light ſhips of war; and by her wall + 
ther a thouſand choſen men, who were to "ſerve? 
uard to Antony. In ſhort, they entered wponth 
cheme of a double marriage; the one of Nut 
the eldeſt ſon of Antony, with Julia, the da 
of Octavius, whe was not three years old; and 
other of Antonia, the daughter of Antony and Of 
via, who was alſo quite a child, with the fon of Do « 
mitius Ahenobarbus. This laſt ot took pho. 
and began the alliance between the family of Dom 
and Cæſar. But that of Antyllus proved abortye 
as we ſhall ſee afterwards. ere 
Theſe different articles having been agreed to, thy 
took leave of each other. Antony returned toil 
Eaſt, leaving Octavia in Italy, under pretence of nl 
expoſing her to the fatigues and dangers of the 
againſt the Parthians, but in fact, becanſe he beau 
to be weary of ſo virtuous a woman, and his hen - 
ſtill wandered after Cleopatra. Octavius being ,. 
cruited with new maritime forces, applied himſelte 
tirely to the war againſt Sextus. | | F 
His hopes were raiſed very high. Beſides t 
fleets were very numerous, he had great confidence Mn 
the veſſels of a new conſtruction, which by their fo 
ſtrength, and a kind of towers which were buik Ne 
them, ſeemed to give him full aſſurance "of ven 
He made a very pompous luſtration of the fleet, r 
which ceremony Appian here gives a deſcriptd 
They raiſed altars preciſely upon the borders of vi 
ſea, oppoſite to which were drawn up the veſſel wa 
manned with the ſoldiers and failors, who all h 
ſerved a profound filence. The priefts, after 1 
ſlain the victims, took the entrails, and going on 
little ſkiffs, they made three tours round the fleet, & 
companied with the principal commanders, who pra 
the gods to let fall upon theſe victims all the m 
fortunes which the fleet might be threatened wit 
* 855 After 
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Wars. SALE . . 2 2030 | 
While Octavius was ſtill making preparations for. 


expedition, Menas left him to return to his old 
aer. He was doubtleſs a brave and able officer, 
files hut his fickleneſs, and oddneſs of character made the 
Fa oſs of him ſcarcely to be regretted. . A more trou- 

ue [ſome incident Joon followed to render abortive a. 
aa otherwiſe very wiſely concerted. In 5 
"Do Sicily ſeemed to be threatened with being oppreſſed 


three armies, which were preparing..to pour in 
oon her from three different quarters all at once; one 
om Africa, another from Tarentum, and the third 
om the coaſt of * Lepidus had aſſembled 
Africa the forces I have beforementioned; Stati- 
us Taurus approached the port of Tarentum, with 
e veſſels lent to Octavius by Antony; and Octavius 
mſelf was at the head of his fleet in the port of 
ulius. On the firſt of July, a day which he choſe 
fortunate on account of his adoptive father's name, 
hich this month was called by, theſe three armies. 
out by agreement. But a tempeſt, like that which 
ad ruined the firſt enterprize, returned to diſturb 


hatli is new well-laid ſcheme, and rendered uſeleſs, at 
yo iſt for a time, theſe formidable preparations. Le- 
, 


dus alone, though he was ſhattered with the ſtorm, 
rertheleſs landed in Sicily, on the coaſt of Lily- 
eum. Taurus was obliged to carry his fleet back 
Tarentum; and that of Octavius, which had no 
mmodious retreat, was extremely harraſſed, not 
y by the tempeſt, but by the perfidious Menas, 
o carried away and burnt ſeveral of the veſſels 
ch had been ſeparated by the ſtorm. 


us to put off the expedition till next year. But** 
courage, which was rendered more fierce by ob- 
ces, tranſported him to ſay, that he would van- 
h, even in ſpite of Neptune. The murmurs of 
people, who ſuffered ** time by famine, burt 
2 re 


-” 


c | 


\ frerwards the prie s threw a part of the entrails into A. R. 5:6, 
he ſea, and the other part they burnt upon the Ant. ©: 


After ſuch a diſaſter, a great many counſelled Oc- ue Als 


148 


| * . red him on. Thus, having ſent Mæcenas to Rome, 


36. 


ing the loſs which he had ſuffered, that at W 
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to keep the people in awe with his preſence, MA 
prevent inſurrections, he made them work with de 
diligence in refitting the ſhattered veſſels, and t 


thirty days he found himſelf in a condition to reney 
the war. 19 hen EA 
Sextus, according to his ordinary cuſtom, fo me. 
markably favoured by the winds and tempeſts, g 
tented himſelf with triumphing in the ' advani en 
which his good fortune had procured him, inſtead oi ©: 
making a proper uſe of them; and believing him 
more authorized than ever, to call himſelf the fond 


Neptune, he even went ſo far as to wear his chem de 
and changed the purple, which the Wb W; 
uſed, for a ſea-· green. He offered to that god ge 
ſacrifices, and to honour him, threw horſes, and t 
fay living men, into the ſae. of 
Thus, while he gave himſelf up to joy, imagininl to 
himſelf out of all danger for that year, he was g m: 
ſurpriſed to hear that the indefatigable enemy . do 
rated another invaſion directly. In order thai til; 
might be the more certain of the truth of this per 
gence, he detached Menas to obſerve what paſſed car 
the coaſt of Italy. He who was never pleaſed wall i : 
thoſe whom he ſerved, and never thought that tl he 
treated him according to his merit, added a thu | 
treachery to the preceding, and went over again bad 
Octavius. The Triumvir granted him his lite, Mel 
was too wiſe to give any employment to a man who pas 
perfidy rendered him unworthy of the leaft Alu Od 
dence. | enn cily 
Every thing being ready to invade Sicily anew, 0 ton 
tavius made Taurus's fleet, and his own, command land 
by Agrippa, ſail at the ſame time towards it, I hay tus's 
not enter upon a detail of the operations of this and 
of which we have very long, but indiſtinct account to N 
I ſhall only mention the ſubſtance of the facts, willy Oct: 


ſhews,: that though Oftavius gave proofs of his 0 
vity and courage, by expoſing himſelf every ue 


* 


* 
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and to the greateſt s, yet the victory was chiefly * 746; 


owing to the good conduct of Agrippa. 

This great captain, who had ſucceſs both by ſea 
and land, began to give a turn to Octavius's affairs, 
by the advantage he gained in a ſea-fight near Myle, 
now called Milazzo, Sextus's men had the ſuperiori- 
ty in their experience in working the ſhips, and the 
agility of their motions. But the veſſels of Agrippa, 
which were ſtronger built, higher in the ſide, and 
filled with excellent troops, got the better at laſt, 
after a very long reſiſtance, of all the ſkill of the 
enemy, who could only deſtroy five of Octavius's 
ſhips, and returned with the loſs of thirty of their 
own, 7 5 

Perhaps Agrippa would have rendered this victory 
deciſive, if he had purſued the vanquiſhed. But he 
was cautious, either for fear of ſhoals ſo very dan- 
gerous to veſſels; eſpecially in the night-time ; or elſe 
it was owing to a political reaſon. For it was one 
of his maxims, that ſubalterns ought to take care not 
to provoke, by too great ſucceſs, the jealouſy of their 
maſters ; who, doubtleſs, do not chuſe that they ſhould 
do any thing to diſgrace them, but at the ſame time 
take umbrage at the too great ſplendor of their proſ- 
ery So that if, on.the one hand, they ought to be 
careful to prevent bad ſucceſs, on the other, they ought 
to reſerve the honour of great victories for the Chief 
whom they ſerve under. t | | 

Before the fight of Myle, Sextus, who foreſaw it, 
had left Meſſina, his place of arms, with ſeventy 
veſſels, to go and aſſiſt his lieutenants, whereby the 
paſſage of the Streights was left open and unguarded, 
Oftavius laid hold on this opportunity to enter into Si- 
cy; and ſetting out immediately at the head of An- 
tony's fleet, which waited only for the ſignal, he 
landed with three legions near Tauromenium. Sex- Taormi- 
tus's fleet had been beat, but not deſtroyed, at Myle, na. 
and he made all the haſte he could ,to bring it back 
to Meſſina, Thus at the firſt news of the deſcent of 
Octavius, he found himſelf in a condition to march 
35; be | to 
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A. R. 226. to him. He then put his veſſels to ſea, landed i 
8 legions, and difpoſing himſelf to attack the Every 
both by ſea and land at the ſame time, he threw hin 
into a very great diſordle rn. 
Octavius reſolved to leave his land- forces under q 
command of L. Cornificius, to whom he gaye ga 
to fortify a camp; and as for himſelf, going on H 
the fleet again, be offered battle to that of S 
which he thought to have cheap, becauſe it had be 
defeated. His plan, doubtleſs, was, after he had 
Capo dell petſed the enemy's fleet, to go to Leucopetra, in 
n. ger to take up the legions which waited there; tow 
manded by Meſſala, and to carry them to Silly 
join thoſe of Cornificius. But his, hopes in that 
fair were greatly diſappointed. Sextus had found x 
Meſſina, both ſoldiers and failors, ready to. replaq 
thoſe whom he had loſt. His fleet, thus Tecruitel 
gained a complete victory. The veſſels of M 
were either taken, burnt, or ſunk, except a very 
number, which not being purſued by | Sextus,” fled 
into Italy. Octavius himſelf run a very great g 
and it was with the greateſt difficulty that he fave 
himſelf in a boat with a ſingle dome Ic, without an 
either of his friends or guards, extremely troubled 
and ill at the Tame time. However, he arriveda 
laſt at Meſſala's camp; where his firſt care was todk 
patch to Cornificius a light veſſel, to inform him that 
bs general was ſafe, and preparing to ſend him luc 
cours. Accordingly he wrote to Agrippa, to allil 
Cornificius with a ſpeedy reinforcement, Agip 
taking advantage of the diſtance of Sextus's forces 
had taken poſſeſſion of the city of Tyndarium, Irom 
whence he ſent Laronius, at the head of three gt 
ons, to make all poſſible diſpatch to deliyer Cor 
- ficius from ſo preſſing a danger. 1 
In ſhort, Cornificius wanted proviſions, and Gt 
| ſequently all the bravery of his troops, and thead 
| vantage of a well-fortified camp, were thereby It: 
| dered abſolutely uſeleſs. He was obliged to decamp 
| in ſight of the enemy, and march his army * . 
| 


| 
| 
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Tonian ſea, as far as Myle, on the ſea of Tuſcany. 
It may be conceiyed what difficulties he muſt... 
meet with, conſtantly followed and harraſſed by Sex- 
tus, and having under his care, not only the age, 
but alſo a number of unarmed ſoldiers, the unfortu- 
nate remains of the laſt naval engagement, who, naked 


= nd deſtitute of every thing, had found a ſafe refuge 
bee in his camp. rid An ante ft; FO. or 

TU This army in their route met with a very ſingular 
In 8 obſtacle, peculiar to the country through which they 
con marched. This was a kind Y earth ſcorched with 
ide streams of fire which had run down from mount 
daa, and extended to the ſea. This burnt earth, 
i when it was ſhaken, by the motion of thoſe. who 
DRAB marched over it, raiſed a 1 duſt; nay, it 
cen burnt the ſoals of their feet, and kindled an in- 


tolerable thirſt in their veins. The ſoldiers were fa- 
| tigued, overcome, and diſcouraged. Their chief re- 
ed them by his exhortations, and the example of 
' riſk firmneſs which he ſhewed them; ſo that in ſpite of 
ſaved bing extremely. exhauſted, and of the enemy, who 
led the defile where this burning plain terminated, 
i they till puſhed on, without allowing themſelves to 
Ma be broke. At laſt, after four days march, the moſt 
o dh fatiguing that can be imagined, they diſcovered La- 
anus, whoſe arrival put an end to all their troubles, 
ee For Sextus raking the detachment, which he ſaw 
al coming up, for Agrippa's whole army, thought pro- 
WP pcr to retire, . b 1017. N 
Thus delivered from the fear of the enemy, the 
rrom WW oldiers of Cornificius met with a new danger, in what 
; leg. ought to have given them the greateſt relief. As 
or bey had greatly ſuffered; from thirſt, they no ſooner 
| perceived a fountain than they ran to drink greedily, 
col- contrary to the repeated advice of their officers, who 
6 ad Wrecommended it ſtrongly to them not to drink too 
en g noch. But a great many of them died, gorged with 
camp cke quantity of water which they ſwallowed down too 
ver 4 laſtiſy. . 
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LA, 716. As to the reſt; theſe legions might be log kel Up 
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as victorious, not only over the efforts of Sent 
* whatever is ſuperior to human ſtrength, fo hunger 


at Tyndarium; and Cornificius, their chm 


portant conqueſt for Octavius, to whom it fecuig 
entrance into Sicily. This port being open te 
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thirſt, and burning heat. Octavius loaded them wil 
praiſes and rewatds, as ſoon as he cam to join Apriph 
6 


* 


- — 


was ſo proud of having ſaved them, that he pere 
tuated rejoicings for it during his whole life, makin 
uſe of an Elephant in returning home, ever time i 
he ſupped in the city. u n den 
The taking of Tyndarium by Agrippa was ati 


he landed in that iſland a great number of troop 
augmented his land army, by adding to it G 
twenty legions, twenty thouſand horſe, and f 
ſand light armed troops. Then Lepidus, W. 
till that time kept near Lilybæum, advanced inte 
country; and the two Triumviri united their fore 
before the walls of Meſſina. i e eng 
There a diviſion very ſoon aroſe between "thei 
Lepidus pretending to an equality with OG 
IF the other full of contempt for a collegue.ofh 
little merit, wanted to reduce him to the conditin 
of his lieutenant. The indignation which Lepidy 
conceived at ſuch injurious treatment, made H 
cline towards Sextus, and enter into a negoclatio 
with him. Octavius either ſuſpected this, or elſe wa 
informed of it; and this motive determined him tt 
finiſh the war before their treaty ſhould be concluded 
If it had not been for this, his intereſt would hat 
led him to have avoided an action. For he faw hit 
ſelf in a condition to overcome without fighting, e 
ſidering the great ſuperiority of his forces, and 
eaſe by which he would deprive his enemy of prof 
ſions, being maſter of the country. Sextus, "on i 
part, whoſe affairs were declining, and who feared 
in conſequence of that, the deſertion both of his 6 
ficers and troops, was anxious to decide the quam 
by a battle, But it was much more convenient fs 
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im to fight by ſea, than by land. In the Giſt caſe, AK: 94 6. 
e had ſome hopes of overcoming, whereas his Je. Ant Ant. ©. 
ons could not poſſibly 2 it againſt Ockavius. He 

erefore propoſed a naval engagement to Octaviu 

wo was A0 es to refuſe t halle nies The — | 

2s ſet, and the two fleets of three bündred veſſels 

ach, commanded by the lieutenants of the two ge- 

erals, Agrippa * 2 one fide, and on the other Be- 

51 70 A lophanes, a freedman of Sextus, 


cir RT ds" oy res order between Myle — 
nl int axlochvis ; while the legions, headed by r 
themſelves, were drawn up Wen the = tis 


eagators of the combat. © cn 

—_ Tc action was very briſk, and the Victory 4 dong 
eie doubtful. At laſt the fleet of Octavius had the 
e etter, which was in a great meaſure owing to the 


rrapples, which we ſpoke of on occaſion of the firſt 
ura victory 5 the Romans. Agrippa had perfected 
his machine, by means of a great cable faſtened at 
ne end to a piece of wood, which the grapple 


hen epended, and at the other to the windlaſs or capſtan, 
eich began to uns as ſoon as the enemy's veſſel was 
of hooked, * pulled it with very great violence; ſo 
e bat it was very eaſy to board her, and then the 


alour of the ſoldiers wholly decided the ſucceſs, 
aich by that means was determined in favour of 
Dctavius. 

After a certain nurhber of Sextus's veſſels had been 
hus boarded, fear and diſorder ſpread through all 
he reſt of the fleet, and gave it up as a prey to the 
nemy. Twenty-eight veſſels were ſunk; to the bot- 
om, and the reſt either burnt, ſhattered againſt the 


co. oaft, or taken by the conquerors. Of three hundred 
r them, there were only ſeventeen. ſaved, which 
ror-eained the Streights of Meſſina; and this great vic- 
n bi 90 coſt Octavius no more than the loſs of three vel: - 
arch els. 

s 8 {his victory was deciſive. Sextus, being entirely 


ieprived of that part of his forces, in which he al. 
fays placed his chief confidence, thought of nothing 
but, 


154 


A- 


„ 
, 


' 


15. but flying; and embarking. at Naulochus, her 


© co Mefſlins.,” His land army, left 0 the carpal 
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heutenant, followed their fortunes, and ſubtaitted 
Octavius. Sextus had ſtill eight legions on the @ 
of Lilybeum, under the command of Plenhius, Ti 
he ordered to come to him, not with a deſigu q 
E * but that they might accompany hin 

For before the battle his plan was all concert 
and he had put up in bales all that was valuableh 
longing to him, in order to retire to the provings 
the Eaſt, where he hoped to find on fi 
Antony. He had formerly given ſhelter to Julia, t 
mother of that, Triumvir, and he promiſed fim 
acknowledgment in return. Indeed Anton 
ways ſhewn himſelf very gentle, and cot ying mi 
regard to Sextus, and the jealouſy which he ad 


have at the aggrandizement of Octavius, 0 
tive of hope tor Sextus, eſpecially if he "could am: 
in the Eaſt in a condition which rendered ham er 


contempt, and might even be looked upon as anal 
ful ally. But he had not time to wait for the 
of Plennius, being frightened at the almoſt wtaln 
volt of his officers and troops over all Sicily, adi 
ing himſelf too briſkly purſued by Agrippa, wholl 
already entered the Streights, he left Meſſina with il 
ſeventeen veſſels, which were ſaved from the g 
ment, taking with him his daughter, his . tned 
which remained, and his principal riches. We thu 
ſee afterwards what became of him, and how his 
leſs _ ungovernable ambition at laſt occaſioned N 
death. | * 
Octavius having driven Sextus out of Sicihy "wa 
nevertheleſs not entirely maſter of it. Delivered fro 
one enemy, he found à new one in the perian of N 
co It is true that Lepidus had contributed 
the = by — a part of Sextus's forces em 
loyed, and conſequently he had a good right to pm 
= to ſhare the truits of it. 2 af 
could agree about the manner of ſharing them. Each 


wa 
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ciates, equal both for ayarice and injuſtice, force 
as the only way of decidingit. 
Lepidus diſcovered all at once his intentions, by 
i conduct at the ſiege of Meſſina, which inimediately 
lowed the victory of Octavius. For Plennius, who 

rived too late to depart with Sextus, having ſhut 
imſelf up in that place, was immediately beſieged 
oth by ſea and land. Lepidus, on one fide, and 
orippa on the other, deprived him of all reſource; 
d that he was obliged to capitulate. Agrippa was 
efrous of waiting for the arrival of Octavius, who 
mained at Nader bin; but Lepidus, of his own au- 
ority, treated with Plennius, received into his ſer- 
ice the legions he commanded, and having joined 
em to his own, he gave up Meſſina to be plundered 
n nge 

Octavius came up next morning, fully reſolved to 
ke good his right, as being the only true con- 
beror. Lepidus, who, by the increaſe of his forces 
Sicily, had now about twenty-two legions, thought 
elf in a condition to make head againſt Octavius, 
id fortified for himſelf a camp on a riſing- ground, 
ta little diſtance from Meſſina, There they expoſ- 
lated reciprocally - with each other, which on 
rved to ſour their ſpirits, and demonſtrate the impol- 
bility of an agreement. Lepidus inſiſted that Sici 

ght to belong to him, becauſe he had entered it 
jſt, and the greateſt number of the towns had been 
duced by his arms, He obſerved beſides, which 
as very true, that even Sicily added to his ſhare, 
jould not make it equal to either of his collegues. 
Theſe reaſons, as you may eaſily believe, had no ef- 
ect upon Octavius, who did not pretend that he had 
nquiſhed for Lepidus, and only regarding him as 
auxiliary, abſolutely refuſed to allow him any ſhare 
n the conqueſt. Their diviſion then became with- 
ut diſguiſe ; the two chiefs prepared to act againſt 
ach other, and a freſh civil war was expected to break 


| Ut. 
But 


willing to have the Whole ; and between ſuch af A K. 
46. 


. #56 


. But the i nequality was too great between the me 
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and talents wr the two 7 for the billance? 
remain 4 moment uncertain,  Lepldus was Uelpit 
even by thoſe who marched under his colours,” | 
want of capacity, and narrowneſs of genius, 
ſtill more conſpicuous, when compared with; th 
bizioh, firmneſs, and courage of his rival.” 10 
they did not come to blows, Octavius dizi 
employ. force againſt ſuch an adverſaty. 
and artifice, which he ſo well knew ho w to] mag 
Tuined his 2dverſary's power all at ITY | 
He was Perfectly acquainted with the di$p60hal 
Lern s army, with , regard to their general 
particularly that the legions of Sextus, which ma 
1 confiderable part of this army, were not With 
with their delten, while they had no ſecurity 
what had been granted by the Arte of de 
ſina, except the word of the weakeſt of the 0 T 
umviri, without being aſſured of the conte 
'other. Having then ſounded their officers by 
'of emiſſaries, and found them in the ſame fen 
as he wiſhed, he took with him a large boch 
valry, advanced towards the camp of Le Pals 
Paving left without i it the greateſt Ft of. 5 ct 
e entered, accompanied with a ſmall” nue 
horſe, as if he had only pacific intentions, "and 
other view than that of negotiating an agreement, 
traverſing the camp, he took all thoſe he et 
'nefs of his good diſpoſitions of peace, and the | 
ceſſity he was. reduced to in ſpite of himſelf Wt 
war. This ſtratagem of his ſucceeded” at ohe. 
great many of them ſaluted him as their genera i 
eſpecially the ſoldiers who had ſerved under 
ran to him to aſk him pardon ; but he Anſwered, i! 
had yet done nothing to deſerve it. This 


they underſtood very well, and immediately” mu 7 
feſted their inclination to go over to him, by bk 
ing away their colours, and 8 their tent W 
Tow him. aleg 

— 


1578 
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diately to check it, and, finding his enemy ill-at- 
.nded, made his ſoldiers draw upon him. Octavius's 


ers, who occupied a ſmall fort, made a jeſt of his 


an © \, aw. 2 


ied it by force. © This example intimidated the com- 
nanders of the other forts which flanked the camp of 


ll of them at that time, or during the night, ſur- 
rendered to Octavius, ſome of them at a ſimple ſum- 
mons, and others after having ſuffered a ſſight attack 
for form ſake.” nnn 

rich his whole army, without doubt knowing very 
well what would happen; for at his approach, the 
deſertion became general among the troops of Lepi- 
us. At firſt the old ſoldiers of Sextus, and after- 
wards all the reſt led off, and came to range them- 


were all ſo determined in their reſolution, that Le- 
pidus offering to lay hold of the colours ro ſtop the 
deſertion, and declaring that he would neyer part with 
them as long as he lived, a ſoldier was inſolent 
enough to anſwer him, Very well, you will part 
* with them then when you die;“ and was going to 
erh if the unfortunate general had not quitted 
— ö n 
The cavalry, which remained laſt with Lepidus, as 
if they wanted to excuſe their delay by a greater 
* Velleius ſays, that Octavius carried off with him the ſtandard of 
a legion, and made the whole army of Lepidus follow him. This in- 


than that conduct which Appian attributes to him. I ſhall therefore 
cumſtantial. 
piece 


ield-bearer was killed by his fide, and he himſelf 
eing wounded with an arrow, which his breaſt· plate 
dulled and hindered to penetrate, he *retired as 
wick as he could to the cavalry, which he had left 
t the entry of the camp. Some of Lepidus's fo 


icht, which he immediately revenged by making 
is men attack it, who never left it till they had car- 


ce of daringneſs appears to me leſs in the character of Oftavius, - 


confine myfelf to this laſt author, whoſe account is beſides more cir- 


157 


38. 


Lepidus, or at leaſt ferved them for a pretence; and 


Next day Octavius went out of the lines of battle 


ſelves under the colours of the young Triumvir. They 
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A. R. 216. piece of treachery, ſent to aſł Octavius, if i 

2 2 ſhould bring 5 
was not a rival formidable enough 

his famum 


ſupol 
1 ſpare him. Octavius granted 


his life, and having deſpoiled him of the criumvrlhig 
\ \, he baniſhed him to Cerceii in Italy, where he allen 
hum to paſs the remainder of his days in a privat a 
: obſcure condition. Only he reſpected the law whid 
rendered the high-prieſtſhip perpetual, and he fi 
/ e to enjoy that ſacred dignity as long as 
ved. p | 
4 This laſt condition agreed better with Lepidus 
than that grandeur to which the fortuitous 9 
courſe of circumſtances had raiſed him, without hay 
ing any of the qualities neceſſary to ſupport ih 
weight of it. In that ſtation he had only the 
jeſt of his collegues ; and when he was deprived 
it, if he did not loſe his life at the ſame time, tle 
contempt of his weakneſs was alone his ſecuritye y. 
Octavius having now no more enemy nor came 
tor in Sicily, ruled every thing according to his ont 
mind. He ſtill followed his own maxim here, toe 
off the heads of the vanquiſhed party, and-only 
grant pardon to. the , multitude, The Senators and 
Roman knights who had tought for Sextus, were all 
put to death, excepting a very few. The troaps bt 
took into his ſervice, and as to the towns and peopk 
of the iſland, they were puniſhed, or rewarded, . 
cording as they had deſerved well, or ill, of him 
He gave himſelf no trouble in purſuing Sextus, 
from whom he had ay fear, and who belides 
was got out of his reach, having retired into the ter- 
ritories which were under the obedience of Antony. 


+» Vir omnium vaniffimus, nec ulla virtute tam longam fortunz in. 
dulgentiam meritus.— Ad diſfſimilimam yirz'fuz fortunam pervenem 
Lepidus, VIELL. II. 80. 4 
Nay, 
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0 s Octavius, who was a profound politi- A. R. 4:6, 
"4 ex 5 diſpleaſed that his collegue ad — _— 
r pan Wen e avabey MANA es ö 
zfar's party, which might preſently furni a pre- . 
1 12 rupture with him. Ferie E Bete 68 
" but from the moment he faw himfelf left 
lone with Antony, of all the nerals who had ſhared 
forces and provinces'of Republic, after the 
ach of Cæſar, he prepared to deſtroy that only ri- 
al, whoſe ruin muſt render him maſter of che whole 
zut theſe views were ſtill at a conſiderable diſtance. 
preſent misfortune, and which even ſprung from 
e greatneſs of his power, put him into great diſor- 
r, and 1 his whole attention. Having aug- 
orces 


92. 
3 


SEB 


2 


e ented his with thoſe of Sextus and Lepidus, 
e {aw under his command, formidable armies both 
f dea and land forces; forty-five legions, twenty- frye 
e ouſand horfe, different corps of light troops, to the 
| the emder of thirty-ſeven Sivithnd;.to ther with three 
Ae endred veſſels of war. This frightful number of 
iers was afſembled in a ſmall compaſs, and he 
ald ſee at one glimpſe of his eye his whole force. 
angerous ſituation for a chief, of whom the ſol- 
e eers diſdained to receive his orders, when he was 
> cu eady to give them out. A fierce army fo very nu- 
rewos becomes impoffible to be diſciplined, and 
ill not ſtoop to defire by entreaties, what they can 


obtain by terror. This was preciſely the ſituation of 
Vitavius. The troops which had rendered him fo 
great ſervices mutinied, demanded their diſcharge; 
d the ſame rewards as thoſe conferred on his vic- 
onous ſoldiers at Philippi. The infolence of the mu- 
neers was ſo much the greater, as they foreſaw the 
ar againſt Antony inevitable, and were ſenfible of 
e need their general would have of them. | 
| It was neither poſſible to ſatisfy them, nor to ſub- 
we them by authority. Octavius try*d to make them 
bange their minds, either by referring them to An- 
bony, whofe conſent he alledged was neceſſury _ 
affair 


is STEER STE 


yo 


A. x. affair of that importance, and which intereſted in co 
C. mon the ſoldiers of both Triumviri; or by excl 
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the ſeditious to quis rich ſpoil, and a, ory pu 
and free from all ſtain, by a war againſt. foreens 
the Illyrians, and Dalmatians, who, taking "adv 
rages of the diviſions; among the Romans, mae 
roads upon the empire; or in fine, by propoling 1 
them rewards of honour, crowns of ene Kin 
and to the Tribunes and Centurions the right WF” 
wearing the Pretexta, and the rank of Senators in 
towns where they were born. But all they iy 
ſpeeches had no effect; the ſoldiers neyer lol hu” 
of the object of their wiſhes ; and a Tribune, en 
Ofilius, had the boldneſs to raiſe his voice, and4 
ſay, that crowns and pretexta were fit to amule al 
dren, but for ſoldiers there muſt be money and ld” 
to ſettle them. What he ſaid was applauded, ul 
Octavius, in a paſſion, ſaw nothing better to be dal.” 
than to deſcend from his Tribunal, and retire frat 
the aſſembly. Ofilius became the more bold up 
this, and as others who followed his impreſſions, tax 
their companions, who were more moderate, yithi 
difference for the common cauſe, he cried out thi 
he had no nerd of aſſiſtance, he alone being ſuffice 
to obtain the execution of ſuch juſt demands.” Thi 
inſolence of his did not remain unpuniſhed. _Thek 
ditious Tribune preſently vaniſhed, without any pet 
ton being able to diſcover what was become of hut 
This example, which gave every one to underſtand F 
what he had to fear, rendered the mutineers mavli**. 
circumſpect, but not more tractable. There was none 
after this that ſingly expoſed themſelves, but all i 
gether, or in conſiderable bodies, they perſiſted in d 
manding their diſcharge. De 
Octavius had not that heroick elevation of ſents 
ment, by which his great uncle was capable with o 
word to reduce his mutinous legions to their duths 
Beſides he was but young, and poſſeſſed no extn¹ f 4s 
dinary degree of warlike merit, a quality which in 


poſes the moſt upon troops. He was ſenſible, bor 
n 
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ever, of the neceſſity of a firm behaviour; and that . . 
at once, if he ſhould ſnew himſelf too mild, he muſt a. 

loſe his authority for ever. He took therefore a me» 

thod between the two extremes, agreeable to his cha- 


Nader, which was more prudent and artful, than no- 

bie and elevated. He granted a diſcharge to twenty 

Houſand of the oldeſt ſoldiers, whom he obliged im- 
ediately to depart the iſland, for fear they ſhould 
* ouriſh a ſpirit of ſedition among the reſt. 


Afterward, having aſſembled the army, which was 
till very numerous, he proteſted that he would never 
e back to his ſervice, were they even to beſeech 
im in the moſt preſſing manner, thoſe who had left 
im againſt his will; and that further, he would not 
ive to all of them the rewards which they flattered 
gemſelves with, but only to thoſe who ſhould be 
udged worthy of them, after a ſevere examination of 
heir conduct. He then began to praiſe: the fidelity, 
ff the troops, which ſtill remained with him; 
ſed them, that in a little time he would —_ 
both the repoſe and ſettlements which they had me- 
ted by their good ſervice; and in pledge of this pro- 
niſe, the execution of which was at ſome diſtance, 
ordered an immediate diſtribution of five hundred xl. 85. 4d, 
Jenarii a head, in order to which, he impoſed upon 
bicily a tax of ſixteen hundred talents (three hundred 
bouſand pounds). By means of this conduct, mixed 
it indulgence and firmneſs, Octavius appeaſed the 
utiny, which might have rendered the victories he 
ad obtained fatal to him. * 
When all was quieted, he diſtributed military gifts — 
d the ſoldiers and officers, who had diſtinguiſhed * 
emſelves by their bravery. There was none more "I" 
pnourec, or who deſerved it better, than Agrippa. 
e received for a reward, and as a monument of the 


* wal victory which he had ſo great a ſhare in, a 

a cfown of gold, which had for its rays the praams of 
„ Agcippa nn ns = ; 3 | 
h in- cui, belli infigne 


ſuperbum 
Tempora navali fulgent roſtrata-corona. vino. Kn. VIII. 
how- You X a >; : , . 
' eve, X. M veb 


x 
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Aar E. veſſels. A great many authers afirm, that he 
the firſt who had this glorious mark ef honour 

ſtowed upon him. But 1 have already related, try 
Pliny's authority, that the learned Varro had be 
honoured with it before, in the war againſt the 
rates. However, it is not very ſurpriſing that 
name of Agrippa ſhould obſcure that of Varro, int 
glory of arms. pa IE 
Octavius before he departed from Sicily, eſtablifkdrii 


2 Pro-pretor to govern the iſland in his name. 
7 f alſo ſeized the ſpoil of Lepidus ; and Staxilius "Taun 
I | went by his orders, with ſome troops, to take poll 
— + fion for him of Africa, properly ſo called, and N 
i / midia, both which had belonged to the diſpoſſeſ 
Triumviri. With regard to Antony's veſſels he el 
| : them back faithfully, and even took care to g 
- thoſe which had been loſt in the operations of the 
After he had finiſhed thoſe diſpoſitions, he ſet ot 

and returned to Italy with all his forces. dup 

This, properly ſpeaking, is the epocha hen 

tavius's grandeur began to be eſtabliſhed on a f 
foundation. For till now, his affairs had always be 

wavering, and he was always ſurrounded and pu 

at by enemies and rivals. But now the whole WM tte: 

ſabmitted to his command, and at the ſame time Mea 

publick eſteem and admiration were determined in ut 

favour. They could not refuſe thoſe ſentiments! 

ſuch glorious ſucceſs, eſpecially conſidering he Mt 

ſo very young. Four wars brought to a happy en 

cluſion, at Modena, Philippi, Peruſia, and mSicll 

the total deſtruction of the Republican party and d 

of Pompey ; the power of Sextus, and that of Le 

dus united*to his own; and all this executed at i 

age of twenty-eight : theſe were powerful motives 

inſpire a veneration for him, which being once eiiie m 

bliſhed, encreaſed ever afterwards, and was none ſti 

the leaſt foundations of his power. \ 

They gave him the firſt teſtimony of it on his the 

turn from the expedition into Sicily. The Sent a 

went a great way out of Rome in a body to meet huggnce. 
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xch Senator wearing — his head, as a ſign 
f joy and congratulation. They had before decreed 


her to accept of them all, or to chuſe ſuch as ſhould 
de moſt agreeable to him. He accepted of the ova- 
os, or little triumph, the eſtabliſhment of an an- 
in al feaſt in honour” of his victory, and a gilded ſtatue 
Wc vp in the Forum, where he is repreſented in a 
riumphal habit, the pedeſtal adorned with prows of 


PACE A LONG TIME DISTURBED BOTH 'BY 'SEA AND 


refſels, with this inſcription : Fox Havinc RESTORED. 


1, 


A. R. 716 · 


Ant. C. 
36. 


p him the greateſt honours, leaving it to himſelf, ei-. 


An. He entered Rome with the modeſt pomp of Faſti ca- 


e ovation the day of the ides of November. pit. 
e Theſe exploits, conſidered in themſelves, certainly 
ie eſerved the great triumph; and 1 can fee no reaſon 


hat ſhould have hindered him to take it, except it 
vas the meanneſs of the enemies he had 1 
or it muſt be obſerved, that the name of Sextus 
ught not to appear here. It would have exaſperated 
ee Romans, and made them hate him too much, to 

e bim triumph nominally over the ſon of Pompey. 
bee ot after Sextus was defeated, almoſt all thoſe who 
ad followed Him were either fugitive ſlaves, or py- 
ies, commanded by freedmen. It was then in ſome 
ne eaſure a war againſt ſlaves, for which the glory of a 


lun oomph would have been too magnificent, and a vic- 


ry over which was ſufficiently recompenced by an 
=_—Vaton, 1 
e Octavius contented himſelf with it, and added ſe- 
en other inſtances of moderation and gentleneſs, 
d which he diſcoveted plainly, that he wanted to 
Wake amends for the tyrannical proceedings and cru- 
ties, which at firſt had brought upon him the hatred 
nd deteſtation of the publick. In the ſpeeches which 
e made both to the Senate and people, after havin 
ſited his acknowledgment for the honours dec 
d him, he promiſed peace and tranquillity in Italy 
the fruit of his victory, which, he ſaid, had now 


ncealed his deſign againft Antony, which it was 
M 2 ; 


ut an end to all civil wars. For he induſtriouſly | 


not 


164 


A. R. 216. not time yet to diſcover. He did not repeat 
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thoſe 


PAK” ſpeeches, but read them; a method which he ch 


Suet. Aug. 
v4. 


ſerved upon all important occaſions z and he diſt 


- buted copies of them over the city, to make al 


citizens as it were witneſſes, and depoſitaries f tþ 


engagements he had contracted, and which he al 


fulfilled. He aboliſhed ſome duties, and remim 


all that was due of the taxes eſtabliſhed during 


War. | 


TY 222 
The people, who for a long time had ſuffered 
horrors of a civil war, charmed with beginning g 
breathe again, and willing to recompence bing 
whom they were obliged for the agreeableneſs of thei 
new ſituation, offered him the high-prieſtſhipy mi 


which Lepidus was inveſted. Gctavius ſtill, fup 
ported the character of moderation, which he bu 
himſelf to as a law; and refuſed that office, 
very important and illuſtrious, but of which the i 


cumbent was not to be deprived of, as long as he l 


Some went even ſo far, as to propoſe to him the ſtray 


expedient of deſtroying Lepidus, as an enemy go 


publick; but he rejected this with horror, declag 


that he would never open the way to uſurpation by 
murder, 43 1 
He further gained the affection of the cititem 


the conduct which he obſerved with regard tot 


great number of ſlaves which Sextus had drawa ut 
Sicily, and incorporated with his troops by giving ib 
their liberty. Though this liberty had been conkirmel 
by the treaty of Miſenum, Octavius did not du 
himſelf obliged to obſerve, with regard to 


wretches, to the prejudice of their maſters and 


good of the. Republick, a promiſe which had-ba 
extorted from him, by a kind of violence. He kl 
to the ſeveral places where his legions had their i 


quarters, letters which were opened all in one d 


containing orders to ſeize all the fugitive ſlaves, Ti 
order was executed without any tumult z and ale 
the priſoners had been brought to Rome, they 


examined in order to be returned to their old * 
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ad thoſe whoſe maſters could not be found, Octavius A R. 16. 
cauſed to be executed in the towns from hence they 4 C. 


Another object very worthy of his attention, were 
the companies of robbers, which had formed them- 
ſelves under favour of the licence and confuſion of the 
var. They formed, in a manner, ſmall armies, : 
which might be ſaid rather ro commit. hoſtilities, than 
imple robberies, both in Rome, Italy, and Sicily. 
Sabinus, charged by Oftavius with the care of putting 
a ſtop to thoſe terrible robberies, deſtroyed the whole 
race of thoſe wretches in the ſpace of one year. Peace 
and ſafety were again eſtabliſhed upon the highways, 
and in the towns; and the people were ſo ſenſible of 
it, that they conſecrated the author of it amongſt their 
titular Gods. [5 7 | X 325 

Octavius appeared then entirely employed in the 
good of the publick, and wholly poſſeſſed with pacific 
themes. He burnt thoſe letters and papers which 
night be monuments of paſt diviſions, and kept a 
great many of the citizens in diſquietude. He left 
the annual magiſtrates to exerciſe their function, and 
regulate thoſe affairs which belonged properly to their 
offices, In fine, he went ſo far as to make people 
hope, that he would abdicate the triumvirſhip in con- 
cert with Antony, as ſoon as he ſhould return from 
the war Againſt the Parthians. . This laſt promiſe was 
only a feint, but jt gave great joy ta the nation, 
wich was always attached ro a Republican govern- 
ment. The Senate, in order to engage Octavius to 
keep his word, and give him, as it were, a compen- 
lation in exchange for the triumvirſhip, offered to: 
make him perpetual Tribune as long as he lived. By 
this title, his perſon would be rendered ſacred and 
aviolable ;, and he would acquire the power of hin- 
ering any thing to be done in the city againſt his 
vill. But he had no mind to renounce the command 
ef che army, which conſtituted all his force. Thus 
allen "© kept himſelf reſerved with regard to the propoſi- 

uon of the Senate, _ judging it proper to accept 

3 the 
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An Ay the tribuneſhip, which would have difurmec him noe 
36. to join it to the triumvirſhip, for fear of provoking 


Antony's jealouſy. Nevertheleſs it did not 


that he had abſolutely refuſed it, dur put ie of alt 


more convenient time. 
In order that Rome might be ſenſible in everym 
ſpect of the return of better fortune, it was likewif 
in this ſame year, that Octavius began to embelliſhi 
with new and lofty buildings. One of the gteat ob. 
jects in the whole remainder of his life and reiga v 
to adorn the capital of the univerſe, in a mammet wer 
thy of the dignity of that title; and in this he & pi 
his magnificence fo far, that he boaſted he Had x: 
ceived a Rome of brick, and had left it all of tharble 
But at the time in which T ſpeak, the firſt work wit 
which he began the execution of his ſcheme, v 
yell.  apartnienit-for himſelf. He had choſen for & ffn 
. the mount: Palatine, and cauſed his ers to pur 
chaſe ſeveral houſes of private perſons, which forte 
Suet Aug. a piece of ground of no great extent. He there bu 
59 7. a houſe of à moderate ſte, which took its name n 
the hill upon which it ſtood; and was called- NN 
tium, from whence is derived the word Palace in d 
language. But he would not be reproached wan 
bouring only for himſelf. Upon occafion of '# thuts 
der which had burſt on a ſpot of ground Hic hu 
purchaſed, the divines were conſulted, and a- 
ſwered that that place was claimed by a God, 
vius built there a temple of the fineſt marble to Apell 
whom he always honoured as his turelary God 
He joined to it a library, which was extremely prop 
in the temple of the God of arts; and all about it 
raiſed portico's for the uſe and convetiedes of the 

API publiek. | a 
I K 1. The library of Palatine Apollo, as this Ms 
Epiſt. 1. was not only appointed to contain” a collection d 
3 8 books, which did honour to the taſte of irg miles 


387. 


VUrbem - excoluit adeo, ut jure ſit gloriatus ee ub 
_ quam lateritiam accepiſſet. Sur. Aug. 294 
and 


* 
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nd was an aſſiſtance to men of learning; Octavius A. R. 16. 

ade alſd à Kind of academy of it, where there were ** 8 
to examine the new works of poetry, and thoſe | 

hich truly deſerved to be tranſmitted” to poſterity; 

ere honourahly placed in the library, with a por- 

rait of the author. A very powerful encouragement 

or the arts, which 2 * — nouriſhes and car- 

ies to perfection. Octavius loved them, as 

rinces have always done. He cultivated them him- 

elf, and thoſe ho diſtinguiſned themſelves in them, 

zere ſure of his protection. Thus it is very well 

nown how much they flouriſhed under his govern- 


1 nt, which became the epocha and ſtandard of good 
aſte. nn ö | 
= There is no need of mentioning, that all theſe 
«x creat works were not compleated the ſame year, whoſe 
a ranſactions I am now mentioning, but that they were 
pur: projected and begun at that time; and it is of ſome 
importance to remark the date of them, becauſe they 
Malt WY cncered into the new ſyſtem of conduct which Octa- 
eius formed to himſelf, after he ſaw his power ſuffi- 
ot WY cieotly eſtabliſhed. Till that time he was unjuſt 
nnd cruel, which the ſatisfying his ambition forced 
Alu to, but afterwards gentle, moderate, and bene- 
wag BY cent, as ſoon as he had reaſon to be contented with 
L chender of grinlenets appeared farther in th 
his 0 tleneſs a rther im the 
by diſtribution. of lands, which he had to make to the 
og eteran ſoldiers. Lou may remember what a terrible 
a WY <iforder that affair had occaſioned after the battle of 
oper Philippi, over all Italy; but now it was executed in 
e peaceable manner. The funds which were deſigned 
e ber the ſoldiers, either belonged to the Republick, 
| or were faithfully purchaſed and paid for, whether 
ey belonged to private perfons, or to corporations. 
bus, for example, the colony of Capua being very ven. u. 


thinly inhabited, poſſeſſed in common a great extent 5. 
of ground, which never belonged to any particular OT 
proprietor. Octavius there eſtabliſhed his veterans. 
But in order to fatisfy the colony, he gave them in 

i the 


2 


2 


and 
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N. R. 716. the iſland of Crete funds of a much larger reveny 
Ang c. and which brought them in twelve hundred 
62501. ſeſterces a year. And further he added a great g 
uſeful ornament to the town of Capua itſelf, by m 
ing an aqueduct to ſupply them with plenty of pup 
Water. F \ 6,949 3 
By making ſuch a wiſe uſe of his power. andifyr 
tune, Octavius confirmed himſelf in the eſteem uy 
affection of the Romans againſt Antony, who, on dh 
contrary, at the ſame time did every thing poſſibſe y 
make himſelf the object of their hatred and contem 
This will appear in the account which I am going 
give of his expedition againſt the Parthians, hid 
was unfortunate through his fault, and the bad ſucce 
of which was in itſelf leſs ſhameful, than the cu 
which had produced it. But I muſt begin by tab 
things nearer their ſource, — 18 


SECT. Il. 


The violent grief of Orodes for the death of his ſou Path 
ris. He chuſes Phraates fer his ſucceſſor. P 
cauſes his father, brothers, eldeſt ſan, and ſeteral gem 
dees of the kingd:m to be put to death. Antony's ll 
ſion fer Cleopatra is rencwved. ' His unjuſt and in 
liberalities towards ker. ' Anteny's preparations far i 
war. Fe goes into Armenia, the king of which ws 
bis ally. The force of his army. The faults which 
Paſſion for Cleopatra makes him commit. He lays JW 
4 Praaſpa, the capital of the king of the Medes. it 

kings of the Medes and Parthians cut in pieces u 

bis legions. The king of. Armenia .abangons bing. 4 
tony engages in a battle, where be puts to flight the Pat 
thians, but cauſes a very ſmall loſs to tbem. He um 
befere Praaſpa, in befieging af which he has ven bal 
facceſs. Deceived þy the Parthians, who promjt 
peace and ſafety io bim, be prepares to retreat. Bag 
informed of the perfidy of the Parthians, infiead 4 
marching along the plain, he gains the mountains. N 

vent 


C as £ia.icijnmy,. WuuatCtCcC—@rDD = xD 2288 8 2 
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ren bers combats, where the Partbians are repulſed. The 
ul 1emerity of 4 Roman officer makes the Parthians gain @ 
at-and advantage. The admirable condiit of An- 
ma tony with regard 10 bis ſoldiers. Theiridove of him. 
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New battles, where the Romans regain the ſuperiority. 
Their army is diſtreſſed with famine. A very 


and fatal diſeaſe, cauſed by the uſe of an unknown herb. 


A new perfidy of the Parthians, from which Antony 
eſcapes, by means of intelligence given him from the ene- 
mies army. The Romans ſuffer extremely from thirſt. 
A river whoſe waters were very unwholeſome. A ter- 
rible confuſion occaſioned by the fury of the Roman ſol- 
diers, to plunder their own camp. The laſt battle, 
gainſt the Parthians. The joy of the Romans when 
they ſaw themſelves again in Armenia. Antony's fookfh 
hurry to get back to Cleopatra. A falſe and oftentatious 


account ſent by Antony ta Rome. Honours which are 
decreed to him. The laſt adventures and fatal death of 
Sextus Pompeius. The wars of Oftavius in Ihrium. 
The perſonal bravery of Oftavius. The Salafſi ſubdued 
by Valerius. The exploits of M. Craſſus againſt the 
Myjans, and the Baſtarnæ. The edileſhip of Agrippa. 
Aerippa and Macenas chief friends, confidents, and 
miniſters of Oftavius. Staturs erefied to Liuia and 
Oftavia, The Portico of Octavia. The triumphs of 


Statilius Taurus and Sofius, New Patricians. The 
death of Atticus. Succeſſion of the Conſulſbip from the 

year 718 to the year 721. | - | 

HE death of Pacorus, who was killed in the Juſtin. 
laſt battle which Ventidius had gained over the XLII. 4. 
Parthians, threw Orodes, the father of the young & 5 
prince, into ſuch a violent grief as almoſt degenerated 

into madneſs. During the firſt fix days he would 
neither ſee any body, nor take any nouriſhment. Shut 

up in a dark place, and keeping an obſtinate ſilence, 

It he ſpoke at all, it was only repeating dolefully the 

name of Pacorus, Frequently he thought he ſpoke 

to him, heard him, and ſaw him by him. But pre- 
ently returning to himſelf, and recalling to _ 
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36. 


long while, Orodes unfortunately, both for Himel 


Plut. Ant. 
Dio. 


that Pacorus was no more, he wept fon him b 


ſubject of the choice of a fuceeſſor, a title\which ws 
ferent wives thirty ſons, who all aſpired to the throne, 


af their mothers; whereas Phraates was Borfof auth 


by the example of Ventidius, not to purſue tos fplth 
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* 


terly. , {+ | 2&® LL III 
This violent grief was only appeaſed to give ag 
to a cruel diſquiet, Which tormented him upon 


teft vacant by the death of Pacorus. He had by di, 


and, ſeconded by their mothers, fatigued by de 
important ſollicitations the ſpirits of the weak oli 
man. In ſhort, after having continued in\fuſpenee; 


and the Parthians, determined in favour of Phan 
the eldeſt of them all, but by far the moſt wicked, | 

Scarcely did Phraates fee himſelf ſecured in th ſi 
ceſſion to the throne, than he was impatient to en 
it; and finding that his father kept him from it 
— he cauſed him to be put to de ou m 
ealily judge that he would no more ſpa lives di 
his brothers, who were an umbrage t6 him, and fun 
of which had titles preferable to him, by the gobig 


ſcure woman. Even the eldeſt of his own fon wh 
happened to be of an age capable of giving him fu 
cion, was ſacrificed to his jealouſy. ee 
The grandees of the kingdom, alarmed" and im 
tated at ſuch a barbarity, which extended itſelf I 
wile to them, and took off all the heads of the firitt 
the nobility, made diſpoſitions for a revolt, wid 
the Romans might ealily have taken the advantaf 
off Pur Antony was at that time in Traly, and 
fius} who commanded for him in Syria, had feat 


did a glory, which might eclipſe that of his genen 
Thus the Parthian nobility, who were diſeonestted 
the government of Phraates, not being ſupported, i 
themſelves obliged to fly into different countries. i 
Monefes, one of the moſt illuſtrious and power 
amongſt them, went over to Antony. "0p 

The Triumvir had ſet out from Italy, as we h 
ſaid, when: Octavius prepared: to make the laſt ef 
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inſt Sextus and Sicily. It was then that the fatal A. R. 716. 

(on for Cleopatra, which had been repreſſed and 142 

ered by a return of reflection and wiſdom after his 
ariage with Octavia, awoke in his breaſt. It had 

ly deen aſleep, and by no means ſubdued. After 

very ſhort interval, during which" reaſon ſeemed to 

ye got the upper hand; in ſhort, to make uſe of 

e expreſſion of Plato, adopted by Plutarch, that 

tractable companion of the foul, that rehellious ſlave, 

hich too frequently, inſtead of receiving law from 

ſovereign, abuſes and tyrannizes over him, entirely 

ook off the yoke. Antony, on approaching to Sy- 

„ diſpatched Fonteius Capito, with orders to bring 

him the queen of Egypt: a 

She arrived; and as if he wanted to make a'repa- Joſeph. 
jon for his paſt coolneſs, and efface the remem. * 

nance of it by unbounded” liberality, he made her & de R. 

nmenſe preſents. e added to her kingdom Pheni-/Jud-1. 13% 
z, beſides Tyre and Sidon; Ceœloſyria, that province In- 
Judea which produces balm, and a part of 

duntry of Arabia Felix. All theſe countries were 

ſſeſfſed by different little prinees, under the protec- 

n of the Romans. Antony made no ſeruple of de- 

nuding thoſe who enjoyed them, provided he could 

msty the unſatiable avarice of her whom he loved: 

e even yielded to her the rights which the Republick 

ad over the iſland of Cyprus, and Cyrene, which 

ere formerly dependent on the crown of Egypt. The 

komans were very much ſhocked at theſe indecent 

beralities, the occaſion of which was ſo ſhameful ; 

though Antony endeavoured: to put a good colour 

pon it, ſaying, that the grandeur of the Roman na- 

on appeared leſs in what it poſſeſſed, than in what it 

dave away to its allies. . nl 
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A. . 6. Mean while, he did not forget his great proj 
Ant: C. againſt the Parthians, from which he promiſed. himi 
the moſt glorious ſucceſs. The terror of his naw 
and arms had reached as far as Caucaſus on the (i 
pian ſea, by the victories which Ventidius his liew 
nant had gained over the kings of Spain and Alban 
and he expected a great deal from Moneſes, an 
of conſiderable importance, both on account of. 
merit and capacity, as well as of his high rank 4 
birth; and whoſe, retreat muſt conſequently. weeks 
the Parthians, and procure him the moſt certain 
reftions for conducting his enterprize. Whereforel 
gave this nobleman a moſt honourable reception a 
as he was proud, and loved pomp and oſtentatig 
he compared Moneſes to Themiſtocles, himſelf to 
at king of Perſia, and in order to render the 
— compleat, he gave to the fugitive Parthi 
three towns of Syria for his ſubſiſtence, Lan 
Arethuſa, and Hierapolis. Nay, he even promikd 
him the throne of Arſacides. But all theſe fine ide 
preſently vaniſhed,  Phraates, who was ſenſible h 
much ſuch a fugitive muſt have it in his [ 
hurt him, omitted no means to regain him; al 
Maneſes, upon the afſurance of impunity, and 
entire re- eſtabliſhment in all his goods and rights, 
turned again to his king, and thus fruſtrated Antai 
expectation, We ſhall ſee, however, afterwards; ti 
Parthjan nobleman. doing good ſervice to the Rom 

army. 78 Der 1 r 
Aﬀeony, though he was piqued at ſeeing him 
abandoned by Moneſes, left him at full liberty to ret 
One part of his plan was to amuſe Phraates by ant 
tiation, and by hopes of peace, in order to ſurpii 
im by a ſudden intel would not alloy hut 


: 


Flor. iv. time to prepare himſel f we may believe Flor 
* there was even a treaty in form drawn wh a 
Antony and the king of the Parthians, which mf 

* Thus Artaxerxes bad given three towns to Thethiſtoclts, al 


for his bread, another for his wine, and the third for his meat. & 
Antient Hiſtory, book vii. 5. 2. 
f C00: 
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znvict the Roman general of an inexcuſable piece of 


tal of Plutarch and Dio, we cannot excuſe him from 
ud and artifice. According to theſe hiſtorians, he 
nt an embaſſy to Phraates, to demand of him the 


;, as alſo. thoſe priſoners who remained alive; and 
ithout waiting for an anſwer, having taken leave of 
leopatra, he advanced towards Armenia, where was 
he general rendezvous of his troops. 
Artabazes, king of Armenia, fon of Tigranes, an 
Ily of the Romans, was at that time at war with ano- 
ker Artabazes, king of the Atropatenian “ Medes, 
ally of Phraates. Antony came then, as it were, 
> ſuccour the king of Armenia, whillt it may be 
njectured: (for authors are not ſufficiently explicit 
pon this point) that he avoided acting directly 
inſt the Parthians, either to lull them, if poſſible, 
to a falſe ſecurity, till having ſubdued Media, he 
ight be in a condition to enter ſuddenly into the 
art of their country; or not to appear openly to vi- 
ate his faith, by attacking a prince with whom he ei- 
er made a treaty of peace, or at leaſt was in terms 
bout it. This, however, is certain, that his inten- 
dn was not bounded in defending the king of Arme- 
ja, nor in making an invaſion on the country of the 
edes, but that it was the Parthians whom he wanted 
make war againſt.” | 
The forces which he had aſſembled, were ſufficient 
prove the greatneſs of his deſigns. He reviewed 
em in Armenia, and found them to conſiſt of ſeventy 
ouſand Roman infantry, ten thouſand Spaniſh and 
auliſh horſe, ro which were added thirty thouſand 


They diſtinguiſhed Media at that time into two, the great Me. 
, and the Atropatenian. The great Media, which had Ecbatana 
its capital, made a part of the empire of the Parthians. The 
ropatemian Media was a province of the old kingdom of the Medes, 
d took its name from Atropatros, who had preſerved it from the 
xedonian yoke, Atropatros was elected king in acknowledgment 


bis good ſervice, and the ſucceſſion was continued down in his 


Menty, which was ſtill ſubſiſting in the time of Strabo, 
auxi- 


* 
dy. But to confine ourſelves to the ſimple re- 


ſtitution of the colours taken at the defeat of Craſ- 
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4 y troops, which were furniſhed to him by 
kings his alles. * 01:4 ? 
| Nevertheleſs, this powerful army, which fp 
the alarm as far as Bactria and the Indies, and pu 
Afia in a violent commotion, was rendered. uſete(yi 
the fooliſh paſſion of Antony for Cleopatra. Far 
ing defirous of paſſing the winter with her, heh 
tened to begin the operations of war too ſoon; 
conducted himſelf in every thing with precipitati 
not behaving like himſelf, nor maſter of his mak 
but as if he had been enchanted by ſome-deluki 
turning inceſſantly his looks towards Egypt, x 
more engaged to return ſpeedily, than to v 

his enemies. | by oF 

He began then by a very remarkable fault, a 
the field all at once, though the ſeaſon was far 
vanced, and his troops, after a march of above th 
hundred leagues, had great need of reſt. He 
adviſed to give them time to recover from theirl 
tigue, and even to paſs the winter in Armenia, #6 
in a condition to attack Media the beginning of 
next ſpring, before the army of the Parthians 
be aſſembled. But he could not. ſuffer that dei 
he wanted to march immediately, and entering 
Atropatena, which was the kingdom of Artabazes, 
plundered it, and there began his hoſtilities, 

The ſecond fault, which was owing to \thek 
principle, ' was, that finding his march retarded! 
the machines of war, which followed the army inn 
hundred waggons, he left them by the way under 
guard of two legions, commanded by Oppius Stan 
nius; and as to himſelf, he advanced with all {pet 
and laid ſiege to Praaſpa, the capital of Atropates 
Media, imagining he ſhould make an eaſy congqil 
of that place, and of the whole country, 'becauſetl 
king was abſent, and engaged with ,Phraates © 
where. But the town was ſtrong and well forriid 
and from the firſt ebe bf the ſiege, Aud 
had reaſon to be ſenſible, how much he was nt 
wrong, for not carrying with him his va 

0 


2 


by 


ng, which would have been of great uſt to them. 
or that whole country produced wery bad wood, 
hich had neither ſtrength nor height, and conſe- 
ently could not be employed for che conſtruction 
f machines, ſuch as the neceſſity of the ſervice re- 
vired. Antony then was obliged to throw up ter- 
es in order to raiſe the beſiegers as high as the 
alls, which was a work both long and very labo- 
ous, | | 44 
As ſoon as the kings of the Medes and Parthians 
id advice of the ſiege of Praaſpa, they approached 
wards Antony. But being in little pain for a town 
well defended, and ſo ill attacked, inftead of 
ching ſtraight to that general, they altered their 
ute, and ſurpriſed Statianus. The troops which that 
ficer commanded, were cut in pieces, and there re- 
ained ten thouſand dead upon the ſpot. Statianus 
imſelf was alſo killed, and all the machines taken 
d burnt. Polemon, king of Pontus, eſcaped alone 
om the laughter, the Parthians having ſpared him, 
hopes of extorting a large ranſom from him, as 
ey actually did. So conſiderable a loſs, at the be- 
nning of a great and _——_ enterpriſe, chagrined 
ntony very much; and very ſoon after, the Arme- 
in Artabazes gave him new cauſe of trouble and 
quiet by leaving him, and retiring into his kingdom 
th his troops, which amounted to ſixteen thouſand 
drſe, and ſeven thouſand foot. The perfidy of that 
ince was ſtill more provoking to him, as it was ac- 

Impanied with ingratitude, becauſe it was to defend 

m, and revenge his cauſe, that the Romans had 

me into that country. 

Mean while, the victorious Parthians advanced to · 
ards Praaſpa, and taking the firſt advantage as a 

ain omen of ſucceſs for the future, already threat- 

ied inſolently the Roman army; but, however, 

tout putting themſelves within reach of the infan- 

Y, Which they greatly feared. Antony apprehended 

at if he ſuffered patiently theſe inſults, and left his 

troops 


Put 
tel 
or 
he 
n, 


ines; eſpecially a battering ram of fourſcore * 
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A. R. 716. troops in inaction, which would appear to be no 


Au . ter than an acknowledgment of weakneſs, \his'ny 


. 


- infantry approached, accompanying their cries witl 
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would be diſcouraged. He reſolved therefore: 
deavour to bring on a battle; and with this view 
went out of his lines with ten legions, three Pratai 
Cohorts, and all his cavalry, as for a general far 
hoping that the enemy would follow him, and give l 
an opportunity of engaging with them. 

In ſhort, after one day's march, he diſcovered d 
Parthian army, which was ranged in form of a 
cent near the road where he was to paſs. He the 
diſplayed in his camp the ſignal of battle, which u 
as we have obſerved elſewhere, a purple coat of an 
ſpread over the general's tent. But in order to 
ceive the Parthians, and make them continue in the 
poſt, he cauſed the tents to be ſtruck, as if theh 
deſigned to continue his march, and not to 
He ſet out then in ſight of the enemy, having gina 
orders to his cavalry, to fall back immediately, y 
ſoon as they ſhould be within reach of being attackel 
by the legions. It was a ſight worthy of admiratin 
for the Parthiags to behold the Roman army defiling 
towards bend they neither obſerved, not wn 
acquainted withaany kind of diſcipline, they bebel 
with ſurprize this whole multitude advancing towad 
them in the moſt beautiful order, ſeparated by equi 
intervals, and the ſoldiers marching without noiſes 
tumult. brandiſhing their demi-pikes which they ut 
in their hands. 

Immediately the ſignal was given, and the Roma 
cavalry wheeling about, ruſhed in upon the Barbet 
ans, who did not expect them, with loud cries. | Ne 
vertheleſs, they ſuſtained this ſhock, though they hl 
not room to make uſe of their arrows. But when the 


the noiſe of the ſpears ſtriking upon their buckle, 
the Parthian cavalry took fright, and the riders them 
ſelves fled before they could engage. Antony put 
ſued them very keenly, imagining he had obtained Me. 
deciſive victory. But after his infantry had pres | 
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and the cavalry ſix, upon examining the enemy that 
vere killed or taken, they found only fourſcore dead 
and fifty taken 7 — Upon this their joy was 

ly mortified, and the Romans felt very ſenſibly 
a war, in which, when they were victorious, they 
auſed fo little loſs to the enemy, and when they were 
defeated, ſuffered as much as thoſe who were routed 


ed Wunder Statianus. 
a cri Next day, Antony haviag prepared himſelf to re- 
e rurn before Praaſpa, the ork appeared again, at 


firſt in a ſmall bo y, after 
creaſed, and at laſt their 
vs freſh and as full of * ned al boldneſs as they 
mere the preceding day, harraſſed and fatigued An- 
tony's troops, by briſk and frequent tec attacks; 
and it was with a great deal of trouble and danger 
that the Romans regained their cam 

Very ſoon after, the beſieged made a ſucceſsful 
fly, and the troops which were oppoſed to them, 
ſhamefully took flight. Antony, irritated at this bad 
ſucceſs, decimated the guilty cohorts, and cauſed 
barley, inſtead of wheat, to be diſtributed to thoſe 
ſoldiers whoſe good fortune had exempted them from 
puniſhment, 

This ſituation of the Nene was exceeding trou- 
dleſome, and they ſaw themſelves threatened with 
fall more terrible conſequences. For they could go 
ho more to forage, nor get any proviſions without 


hehting for them, a y had always a = many 
killed and wounde hus ary the fear of the enemy, 


was added that of Hmin hraates, on his part, 
vas not without diſquiet; the firſt colds of au- 
tumn began already to be felt, and he knew that the 
Parthians were neither accuſtomed nor inclined to 
keep the field in winter; ſo that if the Romans ſhould 
perſevere, he ſuſpected he might be abandoned by his 
oops, and obliged to retire. To avoid which incon- 
venience, he had recourſe to artifice, and endea- 

. | N youred 
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A. R. 716. youred to, deceive Antony by falſe appearances 
ane © friendſhi 
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In eonlequence of this new project, and coafor 
able to his orders, the Chiefs of the Parthians, j 
ſtead of acting with their accuſtomed vivacity again 
the Romans in their forages, and upon other « 
fions, when they came within reach of them, put ont 
more gentle behaviour, retreating deſignedly to alloy 
them to get proviſions, praiſing their ſurpriſing w 
lour wherever they met them, and aſſygng them d 
the eſteem and admiration of Phraate hey cam 
at laſt to have familiar converſations with them, i 
which they blamed Antony very much, for not takin 
the advantage of the friendſhip of the king of th 
Parthians, who wiſhed to have peace, and had no 
clination to deſtroy ſuch a number of brave warria 
« Your general,” ſaid they, „ obſtinately waits hen 
« for two of the moſt formidable enemies of ma 
« kind, famine and winter, which are ſufficient f 
« deſtroy him, and from which it will be very di 
ce cult for him to eſcape, even with our aſſiſtance.” 

Theſe expreſſions being reported to Antony, mat 
an impreſſion upon him, and the hope of retreatiy 
ſafe, th ig, Jn firmneſs of his reſolution to ay 


tinue the ſiegd. In the mean time, he would not la 
zard taking ſurf a ſtep, nor offer terms of peace 
the enemy, till he had firſt cauſed thoſe who bro 
this account to be examined, to know whether, th 
were authorized by Phraates in what they ſaid. Fig 
anſwered, that they had only expreſſed the tru ſent 
ments of their prince, and that Antony might fafe 
depend upon the truth of it. 

This anſwer determined the Roman General to nt 
gotiate with Phraateg, and accordingly he ſent to hu 
ſome of his in order to fave his I6 
nour in ſome meaſtwe; and not to appear as if l 
thought himſelf very happy in being at liberty to 
treat, he charged ſtill to demand the reſtitution of tl 
Roman ſtandards and priſoners, which had remain 


8 


* 
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in the power of the Parthians ever ſince the defeat of A. R. 216. 
Craſſus. The king received his deputation in a — | 
haughty manner, being ſeated_on a throne of gold, 
and holding in his hand a bow, the ſtring of which he 
pulled. So haughty a reception preſaged a diſdainful 
anſwer z and he rejected as impertinent the propoſi- 
tion for reſtoring the priſoners and colours, burſting. - 
out into bitrer reproaches againſt the Romans ; bur 
promiſed them however peace and ſecurity, if they 
choſe to retire. Antony was obliged to be content 
with what was granted him, by an enemy who was in 
a condition: of preſcribing laws to him; and he or- 
dered his men to make all the neceſſary preparations 
for their departure. 
It was cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions for generals to 
{fic their army, which Antony was very capable 


h 


off Fe knew very well how to acquit himſelf in a 
pubſick ſpeech, and eſpecially he ſeemed to be formed 
to pleaſe the ſoldiers by a kind of military eloquence, 
which was agreeable to their taſte, and inſpired them 
with ſuch ſentiments as he wiſhed to raiſe in them. 
But upon this melancholy occaſion, the ſhame and 
confuſion he was in ſtopped his mouth, and he de- 
puted Domitius Ahenobarbus to harangue the troops 
in his room. Some were affronted at this, and thought 
themſelves neglected; but others, and by far the 
greateſt number, knew perfectly well the motive of 
this forced ſilence. - They were heartily ſorry for it, 
and it was a motive for them to ſympathize with their 
general, and obey him the more aſſiduouſly. 

Antony prepared to return the ſame way he came, 
through a plain open country. But happily for him 
and his army, there arrived in his camp one of the 
old * Roman priſoners, in whom the love of his 


* Velleius and Florus call him expreſsly one of the Roman pri- 
ſoners. We read in Plutarch, that this guide, to whom Antony 
owed the ſafety of his army, was a Mardian by birth, and conſe- 
quently a ſtranger with regard to the Romans, being born in Upper 
Alia. Some learned men believe that there is an error in Plutarch's 


text, and that inſtead of Mardi, it ought to be read Marſi, a people 
N 2 ; country 
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A. R. 7:6. country had only been encreaſed, by a long and me- 


6. lancholy confinement among Barbarians. He cauſed Wl 
them to carry him to Antony, and adviſed him to t 
turn to the right on the fide of the mountains, and e 
not expoſe his legions, who were heavy armed, in vaſt n 
. Plains, quite naked, and without any ſhelter, to fifty Wl © 
thouſand cavalry, and a ſhower of innumerable ar. Wt G 
rows. He diſcovered to him the ſecret intentions of Wl ti 
Phraates, who had no other view than that of making ſu 
him fall jato his ſnare, in amuſing him by deceitful tb 
promiſe In ſhort, he offered to ſerve him as a guide, Wl '- 
and to conduct him by a ſhorter way, where he would lie 
find more proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his troopy, Wl © 
Antony, ſtruck with this diſcovery, was neverthelels Wl th 
ſcrupulous in diſtruſting the Rarthians, with whom Wl t! 
he had juſt concluded a rear, However, the double 
advantage of a route which d ſhorten the march, R 
and where his army would be better provided, de-. 
cided in favour of the advice propoſed by the pri- Wl ſu 
ſoner zyWwho having deſired he might be fettered a: 
proof of his fidelity, was accepted as a guide, and WW © 
charged with directing the route of the army. of 
The two firſt days paſſed very quietly; but te Wl ©: 
third day, when Antony dreamt no more of the Par key 
thians, and already quite ſecure, marched in irregyulit 
order, the guide obſerved a great breach newly ma de 
in a dyke which confined the waters of a river, Ui 
- conſequence of which the road was overflowed. H be 
gave them notice from this, that the enemy was a +: 
far off; and in ſhort, Antony had ſcarce time to du © 


his legions up in order before the Parthians appeared 
and attempted to incloſe his army by wheeling 

about them. Antony had left between the rank! hap 
room for the ſlingers and archers, who at the approad the 
of the enemy, immediately advanced. The combi 


mec 
of Italy; and thus Plutarch would agree with the Roman hiſtoria orc 
But if he had believed that this man was one who had eſcaped iro very 
the defeat of Craſſus, I am perſuaded he would have mentioned t Joh 
circumſtance in expreſs terms. I therefore imagine, that there 1900 ON 
room to make any alteration in bis text; but I have pre colo 
authority of the Latin authors, the | 


We 


— 
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was very hot, and the Parthians were no. leſs hurt by A. R. 716. 
the balls of lead, and arrows, which the Romans diſ- * 
charged upon them, than the light troops of the Ro- 
mans were by the arrows of the Parthians. They re- 
treated, and returned again to the charge. But the 
Gauliſh cavalry having engaged, diſperſed them en- 
tirely, and they appeared no more that day. The 
ſucceſs of that firſt combat put Antony upon the me- 
thod of reſiſting the attacks of the Parthians, Having 
ranged his army into a large ſquare, he placed his 
light-armed troops, not only in the rear, but alſo in 
the front and flanks ; and the cavalry had orders, after 
they had broken the enemy, to ſtop, and not purſue 
them too far. U I | 

By this diſpoſition, and proſecuting this plan, the 
Romans eaſily ſuffered the redoubled efforts of the 
Parthians- for four days ſucceſſively ; and the want of 
ſuccels abating the ardour of the Barbarians, they al- 
ready thought of returning, and laid hold of the win- 
ter as a pretence for it. But the raſhneſs of a Roman 
officer, which procured them a conſiderable advan- 
tage, at the ſame time reſtored their courage and per- 
kverance,” 

This officer, who was called Fabius Gallus, did 
not want bravery, and undertaking to beat the Par- 
thians, ſo as to hinder their appearing for the future, 
he demanded of Antony a detachment of light troops 
and cavalry, With this body, which he obtained, he 
did not content himſelf with only repelling the enemy, 
but he even was ſo raſh as to attack and purſue them. 
It was in the rear of the Roman army that this action 
happened ; and as ſoon as thoſe who commanded 
there ſaw Gallus at a diſtance from them, alarmed 
at their danger, they ſent orders for him to return im- 
mediately, But he did not think proper to obey theſe 
orders. In vain the Quæſtor Titius reproached him 
very warmly, accuſing him of being the occaſion of 
loſing ſo many brave men, and even laid hold of the 
colours to make him return. But nothing could get 
the better of the obſtinacy of Gallus. He puſhed al- 
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AR. 716. ways forwards, without taking care of his rear; il 


Ant. C. 
36. 


all at once he ſaw himſelf entirely ſurrounded. 

He then demanded aſſiſtance; but Canidius, whok 
office this was, and who had the moſt authority of all 
Antony's lieutenants, committed a great fault on this 
occaſion, For inſtead of ſending a large body of 
troops, which might have decided the affair at once 
he ſent ſucceſſively ſeveral ſmall platoons, who were 
defeated one after another; and this put almoſt the 
whole army in a panick. Antony was obliged to 
come himſelf with the legions which compoſed the 
advanced guard, to ſtop the Parthians, and ſecure x 
retreat for his own men who fled. Thus finiſhed that 
unfortunate battle; in which they reckone@ on the 
ſide of the Romans, three thouſand killed and five 
thouſand wounded ; and amongſt 'the latter was Gal- 
lus himſelf, who was wounded with four arrows, and 
died ſoon after. 

Antony behaved admirably in theſe melancholy 
rencounters. He went through all the tents to viſit 
the wounded, ſharing in their diſaſters, and condoling 
their hard fortune, even ſo far as to ſhed tears; and 
the ſoldiers ſhewed themſelves in their turn extremely 
ſenſible of the affection of their general: they com- 
forted him, took him by the hand, loaded him with 
terms of reſpec and attachment, and prayed him to 
turn his cares towards himſelf; proteſting to him, that, 
provided he was kept ſafe, they ſhould look upon 
themſelves as happy and victorious. | 

Such were the ſentiments of his whole army; which, 
whether one conſiders the number, or coura 
ſoldiers, or their patience in fatigues, or, in ſhort, 
the perſons of the men, and the vigour of the whole 
corps, was the fineſt that had been aſſembled at the 


time of which we are now writing ; and which further 


may be compared to all that the ancient Roman man- 
ners preſent as the moſt perfect; both for reſpect to 
wards their general, and exactneſs of obedience, which 
proceeded from the heart, and from the unanimous 


diſpoſition which they all had, both great and Ca 
OC 
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good graces of Antony to their ſafety, and even their 
lives. re 

He deſerved, on many accounts, this lively and 
ender attachment, and all good qualities concurred 
o make him adored by his troops. Firſt, his noble 
geſcent, then his eloquence, but eſpecially the frank- 
eſs and candour of his proceedings, a magnificent li- 


t the perality, popular manners, and a familiar gaiety, 
d to Which extended to their diverſions. And, on the pre- 
| the Went occaſion, his ſympathizing with their ſufferings, 
re and his attention to prevent their wants and deſires, 
that made the ſick and wounded ſtill more zealous for his 
| the fervice, than thoſe who enjoyed their health and 
five Nrigour. 

Gal. The Parthians were ignorant of this diſpoſition of 


the Romans; and looking upon them as vanquiſhed 
and totally diſcouraged, they paſſed the night, con- 
trary to their cuſtom, hard by the enemy's camp, 
reckoning to find it very ſoon empty, and to have 


ling no more trouble, but to plunder it quietly. Phraates, 
and their king, who kept always at ſome diſtance from 
nely che body of the army, thought alſo that the victory 
om- vas compleat, and ſent his guard to take a ſhare of 
vith che poll. 


Antony prepared himſelf to receive their attac 


hat, {WW firmly, and thought it was proper to harangue his 
pon army in the preſent conjuncture. He intended to ha- 

rangue them in a mourning robe, in order to excite 
ich, their commiſeration the more. But his friends having 
the WW repreſented to him, that the ſuperſtitious ſoldiers 
ot, might draw a bad omen from it, he clothed himſelf 
ole according to his cuſtom in a purple robe; and in the 


ſpeech which he made, mixed praiſes with reproaches, 
blaming thoſe who had fled, and commending thoſe 
vho had done their duty well, and renewed the com- 
bat. They all aſſured him of their zeal and affection. 
The faulty even offered themſelves voluntarily to his 
revenge, either to be decimated, if he thought pro- 
per, or puniſhed in whatever other manner he pleaſed. 
N 4 | Only 
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fficers and private ſoldiers, to prefer the eſteem and A. R. 716, 
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A. R. 916. Only they conjured him to ceaſe to be irritated againſ 
them, and not be diſpirited. Then Antony, raiſing 


Ant. C 
36. 


paſt proſperities ought to be expiated by ſome di 


The Romans having begun their march, very wel 
was ſure and defenceleſs. 


, tately ; but, in the mean while, without renouncing 


ee, @ was uſual in the Roman army, when tix 


troops, and ranged themſelves in a ſquare battalion 
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his eyes to heaven, beſeeched the gods, that if N 


grace, their heavenly vengeance might fall on hn 
alone, but that the generoſity of his army might be 
recompenced with ſafety and victory. 


guarded and prepared in caſe of an attack, had g 
much the leſs trouble in repulfing the Parthians, y 
thoſe came with an opinion, that they had leſs by 
ſineſs to fight than to take poſſeſſion of a prey wid 
Thus, ſeeing themſelves 
contrary to expectation, borne down with a ſhowerd 
arrows, and meeting with a vigorous reſiſtance fron 
an enemy whom they thought defeated and diſmayed 
ſurpriſe, as well as fear, made them retire preciph 


their hope and intention of fatiguing the Roman army 
and deſtroying it if they could. 33 

They ſoon imagined that they had found an oppdt- 
tunity, at the deſcent of a hill, where the Rama 
embarraſſed by a ſlippery and ſteep declivity, and hut 
raſſed by a numerous cavalry, found it very «diffieult 
to advance, and at laſt took the reſolution of forming 
with their bucklers, what they called a military Tot: 
toiſeg The meaning of this term is well enough ut 


- 


ſoldiers were expoſed to a multitude of arrows, af 
having placed in the center all the cavalry and light 


to cover with their bucklers the front and flanks d 
the battalion ; and all thoſe who were in the middt 
raiſed their bucklers over their heads, diſpoſing then 
after the manner of tiles. Thus defended on all fide 
they did not allow the enemy to take advantage @ 
them any where, the arrows glancing upon the buck 
lers without hurting the ſoldiers. Thoſe who were 
the firſt line, in order to be entirely covered, kneel 
upon one knee: and it was this that deceived ie 

Parthians 
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n arthians. They thought it was fatigue and diſcou- Aly 28 
ing WW agement which depreſſed the Romans, and, leaving 36. 
ðeeir arrows, they took in their hands long halberts 

dio pierce through this Tortoiſe. Ar their approach 

vin ne Romans cried aloud in a threatening manner, 


ſtood up, and ſmiting them with the javelins which 
they had in their hands, they killed the foremoſt, and 


well put the reſt to flight. The ſame thing happened the 
| following days, and the Romans made but very little 
- uWprogrels, - 1 | | 

by- k famine began likewiſe to diſtreſs the army, be- 


auſe they had no grain but what they took by force; 
and beſides, they wanted proper inſtruments to grind 
it, The beaſts of burden which they had, either pe- 


iſhed by fatigue, or were employed in carrying the 
ved Wick and wounded, and conſequently their diſtreſs be- 
came quite deplorable, inſomuch that a ſmall meaſure / 
ene wheat was fold for twenty-five drachma's “, and 


the barley-bread was exchanged for ſilver, weight for 
weight, It was abſolutely neceſſary therefore for the 
ſoldiers to have recourſe to roots and pulſe, which were 
alſo very hard to come at, and hunger obliged them / | 
to try an unknown herb, the uſe of which was fatal | 
to them, and beginning by diſturbing their reaſon, at | | 
aſt killed them. | 
The effect of this herb was extremely ſurprizing. 
They who eat of it, loſt their ſenſes and memory ; and 
the only idea which poſſeſſed them was, to turn over 
and over all the ſtones which they met with. They 
gave themſelves up to this exerciſe as to a moſt ſerious | 
employment, ſo that the plain was quite filled with 
men ſtooping towards the ground, and digging it, in 
order to take up the ſtones, and tranſport them from 
pne place to another. Wine was the only remedy 
avainſt this diſeaſe, and their ſtock was quite ſpent. 
Thus this ſtrange ſpecies of madneſs terminated 
in death, which was preceded by a vomiting of 
pure bile, | 


* One-and-twenty ſhillings and tenpence, 


Antony 


— 
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numbers, and conſtantly purſued by the'Parthiang 
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Antony ſeeing them periſh under his eyes in great 


cried out ſeveral times, O retreat of ten thouſand 
He admired, though at the ſame time it redoubled hi 
grief, the fate of the Greek troops led back by Ne 
nophon, who having a much larger country to pa 
over, and more numerous enemies to engage, Heyet. 
theleſs returned happy and triumphant. 
Mean while the Parthians, not being able to break 
in upon the Roman army, or diſorder their ranks 
always repulſed, always defeated, and obliged to fly, 
had recourſe again to artifice, to which the genius of 
that nation carried them, and which had been at firf 
on the point of ſucceeding. They ſought therefor 
for opportunities of getting near the Romans, when 
theſe went to gather proviſions in the country, and 
ſhewing their bows unbent, they entered into conyer- 
ſation with them, and told them they thought them- 
ſelves ſufficiently revenged, .and were making 
rations to return to their country; that only ſome d 
the troops of Media were to keep within ſight of them 
for two or three days longer, not in order to moebel 
them, but to defend the villages which were-upot 
that route. They accompanied theſe ſpeeches witl 
all ſorts of careſſes and teſtimonies of friendſhip, f. 
that the Romans began to give credit to them, and 
conceive: better hopes. Antony himſelf was ſtag 
at it; and of the two roads which he might chult 
one by the mountains, which they ſaid wanted watth 
and the other by the plain, he had almoſt determined 
for the latter. It is indeed ſurprizing that he ſhould 
have been ſo little upon his guard againſt the perfid) 
of the Parthians. But a ſalutary advice, which al 
came to him from the enemy's army, corrected hi 
Error, | 1 
A friend of Moneſes, that illuſtrious fugitive 9 
whom Antony had made a preſent of three towns 
came to the Roman camp, and demanded that the 
would allow him to ſpeak with one who, knew tif 
language of the Parthians, or the Syrians. Ara 
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r of Antioch, in whom Antony placed a great deal A. R. 276. 


— confidence, having preſented himſelf, Mithridates, _— 
WW ich was the name of this friend of Moneſes, told 
thief, that Moneſes, willing to teſtify by an effectual 


ce of ſervice his gratitude to the Roman general, 

d ſent him to them. He then pointed with his | 
"cer to a chain of mountains, and ſaid to him: 

Behind thoſe mountains the whole Parthian army 


rea; is poſted in ambuſh. They hope, that being de- 
luded by their diſcourſe, you will march over the 
plain, commanded by thoſe heights which conceal 
mem; but take care not to do it. If you continue 
em by the way of the mountains, you have nothing to 
fore fear but thoſe evils to which you have been long 
vhen accuſtomed, * fatigue and thirſt. But if Antony 


an{ WF ventures to march by the plain, let him take care 
wer that he does not meet with the cataſtrophe of 
em- Craſſus.“ ö . 43853 
ep. Antony, who thought before that he was free from 
ce of danger, was troubled to fee himſelf thrown afreſh 
hem to fear and embarraſſments. He aſſembled his coun- 
lest , and ordered the guide to attend, who himſelf was 
en cady afraid of the plain, becauſe it was a vaſt de- f 
wii en, which had no certain road, and where they 
„ekt cafily wander; whereas by the mountains they 
and no other inconveniency than that of wanting water 
ered WP" the ſpace of a day. It was therefore determined 
zue take this laſt route, and the ſoldiers had orders to 


in a ſtock of water. As they were deſtitute of 
ſſels, ſome made uſe of their helmets to carry water 
th them, and others filled bottles with it, and 
q ſet out upon their march the beginning of the 
joht, | 
The Parthians were ſoon informed of the departure 
the Roman army, and they made haſte to purſue 
em, even in the night-time, contrary to their 


atom. At break of day they came up with them, 

they d falling upon their rear, they threw the harraſſed 
the ops, which had made a forced march of ten 
oy igues, and ſtill ſuffered greatly from thirſt, _ 
c ome 
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A. R. 716. ſome diſorder, But preſently the Romans recoy | 


3 their courage; and though they were ſurpriſeq wi 


thought they had left far behind them, they fin 


fered gave weight to Antony's exhortation, who goin 


advice before, came again into Antony's camp, 
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themſelves briſkly attacked by enemies which th 


their ground and fought vigorouſly, ſtill advance 
Nowly in their march. REO tai 

While the Parthians were ſtill harraſſing the cem 
the Roman army, the front approached to a ring 
which to the thirſty ſoldiers appeared to be a bleſin 
fent down from heaven. They ran haſtily to it in ſpi 
of the remonſtrances of their guide; who inforng 
them, that the quality of the waters was bad and u 
wholeſome, to which they gave no credit, till ch 
were convinced by experience, that the informati 
he gave them was too true. The waters were fl 
and loaded with acids, which cauſed to thoſe ul 
drank of them violent colics, and inſtead of quend 
ing their thirſt, increaſed it greatly. What they fu 


amongſt the ranks, encouraged the ſoldiers {hl y 
have patience for a little while, till they ſhould cow 
to another river which was not far off, and the u 
of which they might drink without fear or dange 
and he added, .that beyond that river, the count 
was impracticable for the Parthian cavalry, fo tt 
they would be delivered from the purſuit of their ei 
mies. At the ſame time he called back thoſe wi 
were fighting, and cauſed the retreat to be ſoundi 
being willing to encamp in the place where they v 
that at leaſt the ſoldiers might refreſh themſelves u 
der the ſhelter of their tents, 
The Parthians, who never attacked the Rom 
but during their march, having retreated as ul 
the ſame Mithridates, who had given them ſuch gov 


demanding to ſpeak once more with Alexander 
Antioch, he adviſed him to tell the Romans, al 
they had taken a ſhort repoſe, to make haſte to d 
camp, and march to the river, becauſe the i 
thians were reſolved to purſue them ſo far, but u 
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gold, as many of which as he could, he concealed 
er his clothes, and departed, . 


ich the Parthian had given them; and after a ſhort 
t, began their march again, before it was dark. 
hey were not purſued, nor in the leaſt alarmed by 


el of all, occaſioned entirely by their own indiſcre- 
n. A rage for plundering ſeized them all of a 
aden, for which no other cauſe could poſſibly be 


lIdened by the favour of the night. They fell then 
pon thoſe who had gold and money, and killed them, 
enrich themſelves with their ſpoils. - They did not 
en ſpare the baggage of their General, and broke 


 picces magnificent equipage to ſhare it among 
lu mire Fe confuſion was frightful; they did 
ooo: know another; and as they were ignorant of 
lll e cauſe of the tymult, they attributed it to an at- 


ack of the enem ntony, in deſpair, ſaw no re- 
urce left but in a ent death, and having called 
ne of his guards, named Rhamnus, who had been a 
ladiator, he made him promiſe with an oath to ſtab 
im when he ſhould deſire it, and afterwards cut off 


Parthians, nor be known after his death. 

His friends could not refrain from tears; but the 
zuide comforted him, by telling him, that they were 
oming near the river, be he felt in the air a refreſh- 


nd rendered reſpiration more eaſy and agreeable. 
hat beſides, the calculation of the time they had 
deen on the march, correſponded with thoſe figns ; 
or the night was juſt at a cloſe. At the ſame time 
ome officers, who had taken care to enquire into the 
ale of the tumult, informed him that the enemy 


Lic unbridled avarice of his own troops. Thus, to 
re-eſtabliſh 
2 


The Romans made a right uſe of the information 
e enemy. But the night following was the moſt 


oned, but the natural avarice of the ſoldiers, em- 


s head, that he might neither be taken alive by the 


g moiſture, which denoted water to be near them, 


had no hand in it, and that it was only the effect of 


189. 
raſs it. Antony rewarded the ſervice which Mith- A. K. 716- 
ies had done him, with a great number of veſſels Aut. C- 
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| &; R- 726. re-eſtabliſh peace and order among the ſoldier, | 


* commanded them to halt, and every one to range arg 


in wholeſome running water. For as ſoon as the N 
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ſelf under his proper colours. BY 
Day-light began already to appear, and with it 
Parthian army. But the army of the Romam ran 
recovered from its confuſion, and the light nd 
advanced in good order to beat back the enemm o 


the ſame time the legionary ſoldiers formed the be 


toiſe, which I have already deſcribed ; and ſecure u bei. 
der this ſhelter they always proceeded, tho* lowly, wir t. 
wards the end of their march, without being Metin 
raſſed by the Parthians, who durſt not” approy | 
At laſt they diſcovered the river which was ſo m 
longed for; and Antony having placed his cavalry 
the banks of it, facing the enemy, tranſported ha 
firſt. Preſently the whole troops ſaw-themſelves era 
full tranquillity, and at liberty to quench their thir 


thians perceived the rivet, they ceaſed to ſhoot 
them, and ſlackened their bows; and one of the 
raiſing his voice, cried to them aloud, * F e 
« Romans, retreat without fear. Tis with veryon 
<« reaſon that fame has publiſhed your glory, and nen 
ce tions acknowledge you their conquerors; ſeeing eme 
ce have Eſcaped the arrows of the Parthians.” ols t 

As ſoon as the Romans reached the other fide ory 
the river, their firſt care was to relax themſelves 
little, after ſo many fatigues. They then begun {12 
again their march, and the ſixth day after che Me! 
battle, they arrived at Araxes, which ſeparates Att 
patenian Media from Armenia. This march o th 


| performed without any danger, but not without Mett 


quiet. They were always ſuſpicious of the Parti li 
and upon approaching to Araxes, a report was ſp 
that the Parthians were again appearing. But it 
a falſe alarm; and the Romans had no other difheulpean 


fte & bene valete, Romani. Meritò vos victores gentium itate 


loquitur, qui Parthorum tela fugiſtis. FLoR, IV, 10. chin! 
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% eo overcome, than that of the river itſelf, which was 4. R. 226. 
| ; Ant. C. 


u arg'e and rpidn toda (2 * 

t cannot be expreſſed with what ſatisfaction the 
i oldiers again ſaw Armenia. They were in the ſame 
« can ſports as people who arrive on ſhore after a long 
roland dangerous voyage. They kiſſed that beloved 


The great plenty of every thing, which ſucceeded 
ieir late want and famine, became hurtful to many 
f them ; for having no command of - themſelves in 
ting and drinking, they fell into dropſies, and other 
bltinate diſenfes fee 2 HHH od 
Antony reviewed his troops, and found that he had 
ft twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe; 
nore than one half of which had periſhed by diſeaſes, 
is nd not by the enemy. We muſt add to this conſi- 
lerable loſs, that of almoſt all the baggage of the ar- 
"ny. His march from Praaſpa to the river near 
ich he fought for the laſt time with the Parthians, 


ne hundred leagues, and fought eighteen battles, 


jo deciſive effect, becauſe he could not purſue the 
nemy far, nor hinder them from rallying again at 
ome diſtance. . From hence we may obſerve, what a 
oſs the perfidy of the king of Armenia was to An- 
ony, who deſerted him at the ſiege of Praaſpa. For 
hat prince having a flouriſhing cavalry, amounting 
0 ſixteen thouſand, armed almoſt in the manner of 
he Parthians, and accuſtomed to fight the ſame way, 
ir aſſiſtance would have ſecured a complete victory 
o the Romans. For the legions putting to flight the 
arthians, and the Armenian cavalry purſuing and 
ling them, they could not have rallied ſo ſoon, nor 
eturned ſo frequently to the charge. | 
The whole Roman army breathed nothing but ven- 
geance againſt ' Artabazes, and they wanted to do 


ated, but more maſter of his reſentment, did not 


link it adviſable to attack a king upon his ren, 
x an 


round, and embraced one another with tears of joy, 


ways 2 off victorious; but his victories had * 


hemſelves juſtice immediately. Antony, not leſs ir- 


36+ 


as twenty-one days: during which they marched Liv. Epiſt. 


CXXX. i 


z 
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. 716. and in his own country, with troops quite ſpent W A. 
| 36. miſeries and fatigues. He therefore made uſe ch 
| _ ſimulation, and far from ſhewing any diſpleaſure MW. in 
the king of Armenia, he continued to teſtify a pretlid cr 
deal of confidence in him, and even went ſo far x: i: » 
receive money and proviſions of him; putting off kc f 
revenge to another time. 7 - ol lin 
In order to execute this revenge, Antony ac 
never have fallen upon a better method, than Wil: er 
taking up his winter-quarters' in Armenia; icht 
beſides, would have enabled him to renew the orn 
againſt the Parthians, at the opening of the ed 
campaign, and to take ſatisfaction, which he had Sen 
tremely at heart, for the affront which he had rec con 
of him. But his blind paſſion for Cleopatra co 
him forget all other conſiderations. His mind dec 
filled with nothing but the hopes of ſeeing her ag for 
and, in ſpite of the rigour of the ſeaſon, he choſe Th. 
return with his army into Syria, and marched his Meet 
over ſnows and ice, which deſtroyed to the nun r ic 
of eight thouſand more. The ſlowneſs of a lab md 
march irritated his patience, and as ſoon as it wal: 

poſſible, he went on before, accompanied” with 
very few of his troops, and came to the ſea, at L 
place called the White Village, between Berytus , »: 

Sidon. 8: 

There, waiting for the queen of Egypt, he g nay 
himſelf up to exceſſes of eating and drinking, int 7 : 
der to allay his vexation, making merry night al ad 
day with his friends. Even this indecent diver of 
was not ſufficient to mitigate his fooliſh paſſion; il * 

frequently in the middle of a repaſt, while they wal” © 
reſſing each other to drink, he would ſtart ſuddeſ as 
rom table, and run to the river, to ſee if hea fr. 
diſcover the veſſels which were to bring to him M. 
atra. a5 vs 

At laſt ſhe arrived, and brought with her cloaths M 
money, which Antony diſtributed to his troops. Sol. »: 
imagined the money belonged to himſelf, and that! ＋ 
only wanted to give the queen the honour of it. = 


An * 


* 
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Antony had certainly very little reaſon to be yain 9 

e this expedition. However, he wrote to Rome of 36. 

in the ſtile of a conqueror, diſguiſing his loſſes, | 

a magnifying the little advantages he had gained; 2 

lr which he well deſerved thoſe reproaches, which ” 

© flatterers of Cæſar have thrown upon him, for 4 

ling his * flight a victory, and repreſenting himſelf 

a conqueror, for having eſcaped from the hands of 

| Wl: cnemy. Octavius was perfectly well acquainted 

ith the truth, of the affair, and had taken care to 

orm himſelf ſufficiently about it. But being ob- 

ed to keep in with Antony, and ſo much the more 

Sextus Pompeius was ſtill alive, he took care not 

contradict publickly the vain- glorious relations of 

m collegue. On the contrary, he ordered the Senate 

decree a thankſgiving and ſacrifices to the Gods, 

for a happy and glorious ſucceſs. - | 

The diſquiet which the life of Sextus Pompeius 

ye to Octavius, did not laſt long, for he died the 

x following, which had for Conſuls L. Cornificius, 

d a man of Sextus's family and name, but of a dif- 

ent branch. 


ich | 
ö 4 | t. 
18 1 dex, Pour zius. —_ 


have already related in what manner Sextus Pom- Appian. 


us was forced by Octavius to abandon Sicily, after Gr. LV. 
had poſſeſſed it ſeveral years, and fly from the 1%. 


mY of Meflina with ſeventeen veſſels. His chief 
f ton was to gain Aſia; but as no body purſued 

be did not hurry himſelf ſo much as to forget 
/ 488 2" oteflion of a pirate, and he went to pillage the 


temple of Juno Lacinfa, ſituated upon the Eaft 
of Bruttium, near Cortona. From thence he 
ed into Corcyrus, then to the iſland of Cephal- 


I Antonius fugam ſnam, quia vivus exierat, victoriam vo- 
* ! ELL, II, $2, . 
chat bin mentis vecordia, ferocior aliquanto factus eft, quaſi vi- 
qui evaſerat, FLOR,.IV, 10. 


Antony ©. X. was _— Jenia, 


194 
A. R. 717. Jenia, and at laſt he arrived at Mitylene, the eig 


* 


* of the iſland of Leſbos, the inhabitants of WHieh 


at this place, waiting Antony's return from 


treatment of Furnius, who commanded for the Ty 


than to ſubſtitute himſelf in his place, or, at lea, 


' Docking about him. He therefore took à 


armies, he did not at all doubt but that the fr 
ſhip of Pompey's ſon would be till in higher lt 
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a great regard to the memory of his father and 
family. SINE en u 
He propoſed at firſt to paſs the winter f. 
| is Expt 
dition againſt the Parthians, and to go and preßt 
himſelf to him as an unfortunate friend, who ip 
his protection. But his reſtleſs ambition very i 
ſuggeſted other thoughts to him. Diſpleaſed x 


umvir in Aſia; and animated by the hopes wail 
Antony's bad ſuccefs in the war againſt the Pani 
ans revived in his breaſt, he projected nothing 


ſhare with him the provinces of the Eaſt. He 
troops increaſe daily, by a great number of bis dd 
diers and friends, who, deſtitute of all reſource, cat 


enſigns of command, and the general's militaryro 
he refitted his veſſels, and exerciſed his rowers 1 
ledging for pretence, ſometimes the neceſſity of gu 
ing himſelf againſt Octavius, and ſometimes the 
vice of Antony, to whom he was willing to rent 
himſelf uſeful. In the mean time, he ſent deputies 
the kings and little princes of Thrace, and to that 
Pontus, to negotiate with them lily. He evenk 
them to the Parthians, to whom he hoped his ml 
would be a favourable recommendation; and call 
to mind the example of Labienus, who had beet 
well received by them, and put at the head of Wl 


with them. -It will naturally be imagined, that 
concealed theſe practices as carefully as poli 
While he thus acted induſtriouſly againſt Antony, 
at the ſame time promiſed him a faithful friendll 
and the better to impoſe upon him, he ſent 9 
fome of his friends with orders to offer him his 
vice, and to repreſent to him their common intet 
8 | ; 


* 
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25 Antony was then returned to Alexandria; and A. R. 227 
te upon the firſt news of Sextus's motions, he had ſent 2 
0 Ms Titivs with orders to take all the ſea and land 

* 8 forces of Syria, and make war againſt the fugitive 
 ccneral, if he remained ſtill in arms; or, if he con- 4 

by ſented to lay them down, to make an agreement with 

* 1 him, and conduct - him. honourably into Egypt. In 

plan the mean time the Triumvir liſtened to the deputies 


' Sextus, whoſe ſpeeches were very artful, and well 
*: adapted to the circumſtances of the times, | 

They put Antony in mind of the advances which 
their chief, in the height of his proſperity, had made 
to him, and the confidence which he had always 
placed in his frankneſs, candour, and noble courage, 
to which they oppoſed the diſſimulation, treachery, 
to nd artifice of Octavius. They awakened his jealouſy 
iat his young collegue, who had taken poſſeſſion 
ff the ſpoils of Sextus and Lepidus, without allowing 


hatin a ſhort time; becauſe Antony was the only 
dbſtacle which retarded his boundleſs ambition, and 
indered him from becoming maſter of the whole 
niverſe, They finiſhed their ſpeeches, by proteſting 
0 him, that Sextus deſired only to ſerve him with his 
jerſon and troops, whole fidelity could never be 


ou have peace, it will be an honour to you to receive 
e ſon of the great Pompey, and if you muſt go to 
ben, which you may expect very ſoon, he will be an 
A ectul friend to you.“ | 

Antony anſwered them by declaring, that the or- 
| lers he had ſent to Titius would ſoon diſcover, whe- 
ner be was really of thoſe ſentiments as the deputies 
preſented him. | 

Thus we ſee that Antony did not traſt greatly to 
ena Promiſes of this diſgraced, but always ambitious 


% eneral; and at that very time, there happened an 


ident which rendered them till more ſuſpicious; 
thoſe which Sextus had 
dil- 


Ir the officers brought to hi 
O * 


im any ſhare. They made him look upon him as a 
val, with whom a war muſt become inevitable, and 


haken by his misfortunes. + Thus, ſaid they, if 
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R. 717. diſpatched towards the Parthians, who in the Gurt 


Ant. C 


of their journey had been known and ſtept. Anita 


. CORNIFICIUS, POMPEIUS, 'Confuls, 


was fo ſimple, and eaſily impoſed upon, and { fi 
from taking umbrage on a ſhght occaſion, that hee 
admitted of the excuſes of Sextus's agents, who N 
preſented to him, that the melancholy fication, which 
their chief was in at that time, and uncertain as» 
was of the diſpoſitions of Antony, it was not at al 
furprifing, that he ſhould try reſources in ſome mey 
fure deſperate ; but that as ſoon as he ſhould be 0 
quainted with the Triumvir's good: intentions, he 
would not fail of conforming himſelf to them. "Antony 
was ſatisfied with theſe excuſes, and waited for the 
confirmation of what they had ſaid. - | 
But the conſequences were quite contrary to thoſ 
fine promiſes. When once a perſon has taſted of ab 
ſolute authority, it is very difficult for him to ſtoop 
to any other, and the ſecond rank will be diſagree 
able ro him who has been accuſtomed to the fin 
Sextus puſhed the project of continuing himſelf the 
chief of the party as far as he could, and of railing 
an independent eſtabliſhment to himſelf in prays 
dice of Antony. He had even fome ſlight fue 
before the arrival of Titius. Furnins, who cons 
manded in Aſia, had few forces on foot; and thong 
he had called to his aſſiſtance Domitius Ahenobarbus 
and Amyntas, whom Antony had made king of tht 
Galatians, Sextus had the advantage over all . 
three. He ſurpriſed their camp, and rendered him 
ſelf maſter of ſeveral conſiderable towns, as Lampe 
cus, Nicea, and Nicomedia. This glimpſe of gouf 
fortune increaſed His courage the more, as it great ce 
augmented the number of his partizans. The people 
burdened with very heavy taxes, looked upon hint i; 
in a manner, as their deliverer ; they contended wid 
ſhould lift themſelves faſteſt under his ſtandards, f 
that he ſoon ſaw himſelf maſter of three legions, and 
two hundred horſe. But Titius arriving with a fie 
of ſixſcore fail, having on board a grear numbet 
land forces; and at the lame time Furaius having e Ne pe. 


ceived 
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u ed the ſeventy veſſels which Octavius, victorious 4: K. 
Sicily, had ſear back to Antony, his fortune changed 33. 


all on 2 ſudden, and Sextus ſeeing no other reſourc e, 
han to penettate if poſſible into the higher Aſia, 
urnt his little ade which became uſeleſs to him 


ma einst forces ſo vaſtly ſuperior, and converted the 
covers and failors into ſoldiers. _ ! 

ral This was a deſperate ſhift. - And on this occaſion, 
ne: unfortunate chief ſaw himſelf deſerted by thoſe, 
e oſtrious friends who had remained with him, the 
o conſpicuous of whom in hiſtory is Caſſius of 
on arma; and even his father-in-law, Scribonius Libo, 


rent to ſeek for ſecurity in the camp of Antony's 
keutenants. As for Sextus, he perſiſted in his reſo- 


, 


woe on of trying every thing, rather than ſubmitting, 
n determined to march through Bithynia, with a 
tooy ſon, as was imagined, to gain Armenia, the king 
prec- which, as we have ſeen, had great reaſon to diſtruſt, 
ntony. Titius and Furnius united with Amyntas, 


ercepted his march by fatiguing his troops, falling 
pon his rear, taking priſoners the foragers, and re- 
lacing him to the want of both water and proviſions. 
it laſt they obliged him to demand an interview, in 
der to treat of an accommodation. 5 
Titius was ſuſpected by him, and not at all agree- 
ble to him, becauſe having formerly been protected 
him in Sicily, and returned to Rome by means of 
ls fayour, and in virtue of the treaty of Miſenum, 
e had nevertheleſs taken a commiſſion to make war 
painſt him. Sextus looked upon him then as an un- 
ateful and faithleſs man, and for that rea{pn he would 
dt confer with him, but with F urnlus. I? OW 
Furnius having preſented himſelf, Sextus demand- 
las the only terms, that he might give himſelf up 
d him, with a promiſe, that he ſhould be ſafely con- 
ted to Antony. Furnius refuſed it, alledging, 
at Titius alone was intruſted with Antony's orders, 
d that conſequently it was to him, that Sextus myſt 
cler himſelf. But he had an invincible averſion to 
e perſon of Titius, and hg offered to deliver him- 

O 3 ſelf 
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A. R717. ſelf up to Amyntas. This new propoſition * 


Ant. C. 
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jected by them, he broke off the conference. 


expect Antony's orders. 


and ſealing them with his ſeal. But the truth 


LLL in 
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| ext 
night he fled from his enemy, leaving the fires lighted 
in his camp to conceal his flight. He direded hi 
courſe towards the ſea, and had formed the def 
reſolution of burning Titius's fleet; but a delerter 
note, called Scaurus, came to inform Antony's leu 
nants of he route which Sextus had taken; and Amps. 
tas detached with fifteen hundred horſe, Toon oventod 
the fugitive general, who was without cavalry, 4 
the approach of Amyntas, all thoſe who accompanit 
Sextus left him, and that unfortunate general, with 
out any hopes or reſource, and ready to lee himſelf 
quite alone, ſurrendered without terms to the 6 
tian prince, who gave him over to Titius. This ha 
pened near the town of Mideum in Phrygia. "Ti 
cauſed his priſoner to be conducted to Miletumj, 1 
It is certain that Sextus was killed there ſoon aft 
but it is doubtful what ſhare Antony had in the m 
der. According to ſome, the Triumvir, in the! 
heat of his paſſion, ordered Sextus to be killed 
afterwards relenting, he ſent a counter-order, wh 
was carried with ſuch expedition that it arrived hi 
So that the order which condemned Sextus to d 
coming to hand laſt, Titus conftrued it, or at I 
choſe to conſtrue it, as the laſt reſolution of Antony 
and put it in execution. Others throw the wit 
blame upon Plancus, who had the power of dilpatd 
ing orders in Antony's name, ſigning them for N 


covers itſelf through all thoſe veils; for it can ha 
be doubted, but that Antony muſt be very glad tog 
rid of Sextus. But as nothing could be more d 
than to kill in cold blood the laſt ſon of Pom 
he was very glad to let the blame of it fall g 
his lieutenant, If what ſome ſay be true, he didi 
chuſe to ſpare him, becauſe he was made to appli 
hend finding a rival in his priſoner, whoſe name 
formerly ſo dear to Cleopatra. In the mean time, 


9 
retinet 
tus eſt, 
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aly have taken a reſalution ſuitable to the ſituation 


e his affairs. But“ fugitive, and ruined, his conduct 
A. vavering between that of a general and a ſuppli- 
nt; for ſometimes being obſtinate in ſupporting his 
ak, and at other times reduced humbly to aſſe his 
Fun ie, he ſeemed to be a dangerous man, and not at all 
de truſ td... 5 

ai Sertus Pompeius died in the fortieth year of his 


oe, after a life always diſquieted, hurried, and ex- 
poled to a thouſand angers. He owed to the glory 
f his father, both his honours and misfortunes. He 
had more courage than prudence, and more ambi- 
on than art and good conduct. A chief of robbers, 
and afterwards of pyrates ; ruſtick and unpolite in 
is ſpeech and behaviour, and governed by the loweſt 
f men, he furniſhed ample ſubject of reproach to the 


umviri, There ate two things, however, which will 
ever render him praiſe-worthy z. his fidelity in the 
treaty of Miſenum, and the generoſity which he ſhewed 
protecting the proſcribed. . 
Octavius cauſed great honours to be decreed t 
lntony, on account” of the death of | Sextus, and ce; 
brated games in the Circus, in teſtigony of püliag 
goicings. He had certainly very good. reaſon to reg 
Joice, to ſee that Rouſe, which was an enemy co his, 
merminated. I; queſhion, however, if the people 
ere ſincere. in theit joy, for the name of Pompey 
yas ſtill reſpected and beloved by the Romans; an 

tus, murderer of | Sextus, when he returned” to 
Rome, having celebrated games in the theatre of Pom- 
pey, was loaded with imprecations, and obliged ig- 
pominiouſly to leave the ſhew which he had been at 
the expence of, | e Bi 


bum inter ducem & ſupplicem tumultuatur, & nunc dignitatem 
retinet, nunc vitam precatur, a M. Titio, juſſu M. Antoni, jugula- 
welt, VeLL, II. 79. | 
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rriters, who wanted to make their court to the Fri- 


an hardly believe that Antony would have deter- A. R. 27. 
ined to cauſe Sextùs to be put to death, if he could PRE | 


.: Wm 
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AR. 717. By the death of Sextus Pottipeius; Cali hang 
Put. © Which had been a, long time triumphanr, fublily 

|  +huite alone, and there remained no tnore for Oftavid 
and Antony to do, after having overcome A 
enemies, but to turn their arms againſt-one anos 

in order to decide which of the two {hull ren 

maſter of the empire. This was the great obj 

which they had always in view, eſpecially Oftaviu 

whoſe ambition was not diverted by. any other pally 

There paſſed, however, ſome years before it eg 

an open rupture betwixt them; and I ſhall fn 

book, by placing here thoſe facts, which were fort 

ro the great event that concluded the civil wars, I 

ſo I may be at more liberty to confine myſelf” ent 

to it, without mixing other things to divert the tit 

der's attention. LILY” . 
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WHILST, Antony was divided between his foolil 
love for Cleopatra, and his chimerical projects all 
the Parthians, Octavius kept ſtill his troops I A 
ciſe, by wars more propetly adapted to keep up tl 
valour of his ſoldiers, than to add to the real 
of his arms. He even took a pride, after having 
Ways till that time employed their force” apainl 
their fellow- citizens, to make a more innocent uſed 
Appian, them againſt ſtrangers, for which the nations in Il 
Wlyr. Dio. um preſented him with an opportunity. Sine d. 
war between Czfar and Pompey they had nevet be 
at reſt, and the Japodes had made recent inctiflion 
as far as Aquilia, and pillaged Trieſte, a Romans: 
lony. He reſolved therefore to chaftiſe theſe fe 
people, and to bring them back to their duty. B 
when he prepared to march againſt them, a fed 
ſtopt him for ſome time. | A 
The old ſoldiers who had mutinied in Sicily, as 
have already mentioned, complained that they has 
never yet received the rewards for their ſervices, ad 
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demanded at leaſt an opportunity of meriting 

= by new _labours, and taking up their military 

aints were not without foundation, he gave'ſatisfac- 


on to a number of them, by aſſigning them ſertle- 
ents in Ciſalpine Gaul. But this diſtinction havin 


bi ly augmented the jealouſy of the reſt, he made u 
10 12 5 He ſent ſome of them to be'puniſhed, 
Mord difarmed them all; and would not forgive them, 


u he had reduced them to have recourſe to the moſt 
umble intreaties. Then, having eſtabliſmed the au- 
horicy of the ſupreme command, and fearing, leſt if 
e was obſtinate in checking them; they would go 
er to Antony, he admitted them amongſt his troops, 
d accepted their fervice. - & QmDion g 

He then departed for the war in Hyrium, and car- 
ed his victorious artns ſucceſſively againſt the Ja- 


© "Wot think chat the accounts of this expedition are in- 

— reſting enough to merit a particular deſtriprion, 1 
nl only obſerve, that Octavius behaved himself gal- 

e on more occaſions than one, and refuted, by a 
rey which is above all cenfare, thoſe unjuſt ſuſ- 
ons of cowardice which were thrown upon him 
Antony, and the impreſſion of which is not quite 

a brrrated even at this dag. 
tus in a time of furpriſe, when he was ſuddenlyrior. rv. 
eka by the an $68 the difficulty of the road la. Suet. 
Ih. Overcome be es. | to mount a fough, ſteep 

F cchrity, full of rech and brambles'; obſerving that Dio. 
de troops did not advance briſkly, he tobk a buck ler 
em one of the ſoldiers, and running to the front 


anks, animated them by his example, and repulſed 
r 409 $9, 01. LIED Deg 
In another engagement he received a blow of a ſtone 
a his right knee, which hurt him very much, and 
labled him from acting for ſeveral days. 

But he ſignalized his valour no where more re- 
arkably, than at the ſiege of Metulum, the capi- 
Hof the Japodes. The place was 9 
| an 


7 


ofeffion again under his colours.” As 'their com- 


des, the Panonians, and the Dalciatians. As Ido 


Aug. e. 20. 
Appian. 


der to prevent the former from being diſcouragt 


Alfter ſuch proofs of valour, he 
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and ſo obſtinately defended by the inhabitants, thy 
after the wall was broke 2 built a new & 
and formed a ſecond fortification, which obliged ( 
tavius to begin his operations anew, He raiſed g 
raſſes, and built upon them towers, from which t| 
were to throw over to the walls of the enemy fo 
flying bridges, all at a time. This was executedy 
a hurry, and three of the bridges broke, ſo that nod 
of them durſt venture themſelves upon the fount 
Then Octavius, who examined all that paſſed fm 
the top of a high tower, came down. in great haf 
exhorted the diſcouraged ſoldiers very warmly, a 
not being able to rouſe their courage by words, 
mounted the bridge himſelf, and advanced towat 
the wall, holding a buckler before him. Agripg 
two other general officers, and a domeſtick. attends 
him; and they were preſently followed by ſuch apr! 

number of ſoldiers, that the bridge broke under * 
like the three firſt, and all thoſe who were upon 
fell down with great violence. Several of them mn 
killed, and a ores! many very much bruiſed, a 
amongſt the reſt Octavius, who was wounded. i 
right leg, and both his arms. However, ſuppari 
himſelf againſt this troubleſome accident by, his pit 
ſence of mind, he immediately mounted again up 
the top of the tower, and preſented himſelf. bath 
the view of his own people and of the enemy, int 


* 
Ul 


and check the inſolence of the latt 


WM (140338004 
a good 92 
to demand the ſame of his troops, and puniſh d 
ardice ſeverely. Wherefore a Cohort having bebt 
il, and fled before the enemy, he decimated.the 
and cauſed to be diſtributed to thoſe ſoldiers, wit 
good fortune had ſaved them, barley inſtead of wid 
during the whole campaign. | We” 

This war, in which I do not find any perlont 
note to have been killed, excepting Menas, that p# 
fidious freedman of Sextus, employed Octavius Wl 


ing three years, and was hot terminated till the | 
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Rome 719, when the Barbarians, ſubmitted, gave 
oſtages, reſtored the colours which they had formerly 
Aken from Gabinius and Vatinius, and engaged to 
ay-the tribute impoſed by the conqueror, | 
Octavius beſides ſubdued, by means of his lieute- 
ants, other nations, who were either ill ſubjected, 
r had never been under the Roman power. 


he country now called the Val d' Aouſte. They had 
lng time been troubleſome to the Roman generals, 
hoſe inteſtine diviſions gave them more important 
uſneſs, than that of reducing the Barbarians can- 
ned in the mountains. But as ſoon as they had lei- 
re to think of them, they were preſently forced to 
ubmit, and accept what laws the generals thought 
oper to impoſe. 1755 

The exploits of M. Craſſus againſt the Myſians, 
e Baſtarnz, and other nations bordering upon the 
Dube, towards Thrace, happened ſome + years 
ter than thoſe aboyementioned ; and in placing them 
ere, I follow the order which the nature of the facts 
joint out, and not the order of time, It is very well 
nown, how fierce, and warlike the nations inhabiting 
eſe countries have always been. Craſſus oppoſed 
their boldneſs an uncommon bravery, of which he 
ave an example, in killing with his own hand in 
attle, Deldon king of the Baſtarnæ. i 
He merited by this action, the honour of the ſpoils 
alled Opimæ. But whether it was, that his quality 
f ſimple lieutenant of Octavius excluded him from 


* Tis from the authority of Appian and Dio, that T have attri- 
uted the victory over the Salaſſi to Meſſala. I am, however, in ſome 
loubt about it, founded on the Glence of Tibullus, who, in his Pa- 


| "ic upon Meſſala, when he gives a liſt of the warlike exploits of 
400 lls hero, does not name the Salaſſi, among the people ſubdued by 
ut n. Strabo, lib. IV. ſays, that Meſſala quartered one winter in their 


eighbourhood, But far from honouring bim with any advantage 
gained over them, he aſſures us, that he was obliged to purchaſe wood 
them, for fire and military uſes. | 
Dio makes mention of it under the year of Rome 723. 


- 


1 
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At the ſame time that Octavius made war in Illy- Freinſh. 
zum, * Meſſala, who was charged by him to ſup. CXXXT. 
res the Salaſſi, ſubdued that nation, which inhabited 3”? 38 


his body augmenting the flames as it were by jerk 


it, becauſe they thought that thoſe ſpoils could; 
be acquired but by the commander in chief, f 
Octavius would not willingly ſee his ſubaltem$ 
vanced in ſome meaſure e hits by an hong 
which was very ſingular, and of which the Whele 
man Hiſtory could only furniſh three examples, 
certain that Craſſus obtained no other rewards 
thoſe which were granted in common to ' victory 
officers, viz. the title of * Imperator, a Supplicati 
and a triumph. He was the ſon of the famous Of 
ſus, "whom we have had occaſion to mention m 
r „ 
I paſs lightly over thoſe facts which ate fete g 
ſcured by a number of others more remarkable, a 
ſhall only make mention of two more, which Fig 
has furniſhed us with. 8 we 
While the Roman army was ranged in ofderi 
battle, oppoſite to that of the Myſians, one of 
principal commanders of the Barbarians advane 
and cried with a loud voice, „Who are you?” 
was anſwered, «© We are the Romans, maſters of 
% nations.” Before you can aſſume this title,” 
plied the audacious Myſian, „you mult. firit & 
« quer us.? As 
This boldneſs ſeemed to promiſe a vigotous ll 
tance. But for all that, a mere bugbear (Which U 
ſecond fact I promiſed to mention) diſconcerted th 
Myſians, and made them fly immediately. AK 
man centinel took it into his head, to put upon li 
helmet a pan of coals lighted, and flaming. He A 
vanced thus towards the enemy, and the motion « 


the credulous Barbarians imagined they had to do 
a monſter which vomited, fire. All their cc 

could not ſupport them againſt this object, which 
ſcarce capable of frightening a child. 4 


Dio ſeems to queſtion the title of Imperator being given to ( 
ſus. But this honour has been granted to private perſons even u 
der Tiberius, 


| {'s. 
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Theſe were the military exploits of Octavius and 
; lieurenants, from the defeat of Sextus Pompeius 
| the death of Antony. The affairs of the city be- 
zen theſe two epocha's, furniſhed alſo ſome remark- 


uld 


Or th 


leſhip of Agrippa. wm | 
All the offices had loſt their glory and ſplendor 
der the triumviral government, which abſorbed 
rely the publick power; and in particular the 
leſnip, burdened with prodigious expences on ac- 
unt of the games, which they were obliged to ex- 


8, ith 


uld have a title without power, and ſo expenſive. 
prippa undertook to recover the dignity of this ma- 


atly inferior, being perfuaded that he ſhould loſe 
thing by it, and the office would gain by it, Be- 
es, the office of edile, which either regarded the em- 
liſhments and conveniences of the city, or the plea- 
s of the multitude, - was perfectly agreeable to that 
al which Agrippa had to reconcile, more and more, 
hearts of the citizens to the young Triamvir, his 
neral and protector. 


ut anew, He repaired the ancient Aqueducts, 
ich were almoſt fallen to ruin, and conducted a 
one, to which he gave the name of Julius, for 
ſpace of fifteen miles, or fifteen leagues. In 
der to render commodious, and acceſſible, the wa- 
which he conducted, or diſtributed to the city, 
made ſeven hundred water- places, one hundred 
d five fountains, and one hundred and thirty reſer- 
Irs. So that there was ſcarcely a houſe in Rome 
it had not water in abundance ; and all thoſe works 
e adorned richly, and with taſte. They reckon 
des, three hundred ſtatues of Marble or | Braſs, 
6 tour hundred marble columns, Agrippa was ſo 
tond 


le events, the moſt important of which was the 
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it to the people, fell into ſuch diſcredit; that one year of 
ar paſſed without any ediles, becauſe no body Rome736, 


racy by taking it on himſelf ; and though he had Year of 
n Conſul, he did not diſdain a place which was Rome 1g. 


| X REN” ice. Freinſh. 
This he fully effected with great magnificence. — 5r, 


ft by the publick edifices, which he repaired, or 33. 
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to which this writer, charmed with ſo noble a prog 


Fl 9 
= = 
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fond of embelliſhing the town, and all the place 
ſtined for publick uſe, that he wanted -to;have 
cated to that uſe all the ſtatues and pictures in Ro 
He pronounced a * ſpeech upon this ſubject wh 
was {till preſerved in the time of the elder Pliny; 


gives the epithet of Magnificent, and truly worthy! 
the greateſt of citizens. And certainly that was a mit 
properer deſtination for thoſe maſter-pieces of g 
than placing them in the gardens of country-houk 
belonging to private perſons. y 
Every body knows the magnificence of the comm 
ſewers in Rome, built by the two Tarquins, Th 
by being neglected, were filled with -naſtinek, 
ſtopped up in ſeveral places. Agrippa made ſo 
a collection of water, that it formed, as it were, fon 
torrents, which being let in by the openings of 
ſewers, and running with rapidity, carried off all 
filth which had there been heaped up; and after 
operation he embarked himſelf upon the ſen 
which had been thus cleanſed, and by a ſubterranoli;;-- 
navigation, went from one end to the other, toth 
opening into the Tiber. ow 
The ſecond object of Agrippa in his edileſhip, i 
garded the a7" and preſents beſtowed on the pt 
ple. It is aſtoniſhing with what magnificence beg 
quitted himſelf of this part of his office. Shewsofd 
kinds, plays, fighting of gladiators, courſes in 
Circus for the ſpace of nine and fifty days; and du 
all that time, barbers and bath-keepers paid-at 
expence for the uſe of the citizens; an hundred a 
ſeventy baths kept open and in order at his expel 
during the whole year; and proviſions of all N rate 
purchaſed from the merchants, to be delivered 
plunder to the people. In ſhort, in the theatre yet! 
threw down a kind of lottery tickets, and thoſe W 


* Exſtat ejus (Agrippe oratio magnifica & maximo civium d dur 
de tabulis omnibus ſigniſque publicandis : quod fieri ſatius "” kn 
quim in villarum exſilia pelli. PLN. xxxv. 4. 
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rrought them to him received the contents; that is 
o ſay, of money, ſtuffs, moveables and other ſuch 
hings. He likewiſe adorned the Circus with ſtatues 
o Dolphins, and what they called eggs; that is, 
ery large maſſes ' ſhaped in form of an egg, and 
laced upon the pillars which were ſituated at the 
nd of the courſe, and diſcovering themſelves at a 
liſtance, directed the charioteers in their career, and 
arked out the place where they were to turn. 
Among the 'ſhews given by Agrippa, that of the 


be remarked. This diverſion, as they alledged, came 
o them from Troy, and particularly intereſted Oc- 
wius, who boaſted his origin from that famous city. 
It was for this, that Virgil has inſerted in his fifth 
Eneid, a charming deſcription of that exerciſe. It 
nas performed by young perſons of quality, and 
\orippa engaged the Senators to conſent that their 


here, to draw upon them the attention of the ci- 
tizens, | 

Theſe concerns, which ſeemed frivolous, and only 
calculated for pleaſure, had nevertheleſs a ſerious ef- 
fect, which was to make the government of Octavius 
to be beloved ; and Agrippa was no leſs ſerviceable 
t his patron by theſe amuſements, than by the exact 
policy which he cauſed to be obſerved in the city. 
He baniſhed out of it aſtrologers and magicians, thoſe 
publick plagues, which eaſily impoſe upon the cre- 
dulous multitude, and breed uneaſineſs in the ſtate as 
vell as in families. Thus Agrippa, who was a ſkil- 
ful warrior, ſhewed himſelf alſo a very great magiſ- 
tte ; ſuperior by theſe univerſal talents to Mæcenas, 
Who, though he had ſome. turn to military operations, 
yet made no great figure, except in the adminiſtration 
of civil affairs. 1 


vius's grandeur. He had a perfect confidence. in 
them; and as by way of ſeal, he made uſe of two 
ones engraved, with the repreſentation of a Sphinx 
On 


ourſe, which the Romans called Trojan, deſerves to 


hildren ſhould begin to make themſelves known 


( 
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Theſe two were the principal inſtruments of Octa- pio. 1. 13. 
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rus, and Soſius. The one had quieted Africa ut 
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on each of them, and exactly alike, he kept gde 
them, and left the other at their diſpoſal; bt 
they might write and order in his name whatever 
judged agreeable. When he wrote himſelf to the 
nate, his diſpatches were firſt ſent to them. T} 
ned them, read them, and made what alteratic 
they pleaſed, and afterwards ſealed them and ſent ther 
to the Senate. 1 
It was to Mæcenas chiefly, that the affairs of. th 
city and Italy were particularly intruſted. Thoug 
by a modeſty, I do not know whether real or affede 
he never would be advanced above the rank of 
ſimple knight, though he could eaſily have arrive 
at the higheſt dignities of the Republick. He ha 
however, more real power than the principal Se 
tors, and thoſe of conſular authority. He was, du: 
ing ſeveral years, Prefect of Rome, and by the 
thority of this office, which was created on  purpak 
for him, he maintained a calm and peace in the cap 
tal, and in all Italy in the moſt boiſterous times, and 
in ſpite of the diſcontent of the people, who were in 
quently loaded by his orders with taxes, which yere 
very heavy, but neceſſary to ſupport the vaſt expem 
of the war. 
Every thing that belonged to Octavius ſhewed the 
ſplendor of his fortune. Thus his ſiſter and his wit 
were honoured with ſtatues by a decree of the Senate) 
and with the ſpoils which were acquired in the wt 
againſt the Dalmatians, he cauſed to be built a For 
rico, to which he gave the name of his ſiſter Oftans 
and there he afterwards placed a very rich library 
Some authors, however, give the honours of this | 
brary to Octavia herſelf, who wanted to conlecral 
by this monument the name of her ſon Marcellus. | 
During this time there were celebrated ſeveral ii 
umphs by particular generals, The moſt memorable 
and moſt juſtly deſerved, were thoſe of Statilius Tau. 
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the diſgrace of Lepidus, and the other had conquered 
the Jews, and taken Jeruſalem. - _ * os 


FETACHED OCCURRENCES. 
Octavius, according to Cæſar's example, created 
| this time new Patficians, to replace the antient fa- 
miles of the fame rank; who periſhed in the civil 
urs, and were daily, decrea . 


nk which his wit, vittue, and the wiſdom of his 
daduct gained him in the eſteem of the publick, 
d of the firſt perſons in the Roman empire, make 
is character, in every reſpect, worthy of commen- 
ation, and his death deſerving a place in this Hiſ- 


Antony; and he had ſhewn it in the moſt critical 
reumſtances, in conſequence of Which, his name 
ws blotted out of the lift of thoſe proſcribed: by the 


xr him an illuſttiqus alliance, and laboured effec- 
ally in bringing about a marriage between Agrippa 
{ his daughter. From this marriage ſprung Vip- 
nia Agrippina, Who, when ſcarcely a year od, way 
nomiſed to Tiberius, ſon-in-law. to Octavius. Thus 
Atticus ſaw his family nearly allied to the houſe of the 
zlars. g | 2 "I | 
Keeping always faithful to this maxim, never to 
gige in the quarrels of the great, and to cultivate 
ith them particular connections, he. preſerved to 
imſelf the friendſhip of both Octavius and Antony, 
o equally gave fm the moſt diſtinguiſhed and 
inſtant teſtimonies of the greateſt eſteem and regard. 
The year which preceded their rupture, he was at- 
ked with a fiſtula, for which he tried all the reme- 
lies then known, which only exaſperated the diſeaſe. 
Icing quite weary of ſuffering, he took up a reſolu- 
of ſtarving himſelf to death, which he diſcovered 
D his ſon-in-law, whoſe reats and-intreaties had no 
ect to prevent it. After he had abſtained from 
ting for two days, the fever left him, and he 
dund nimſelf better. But the thing was determined 
n, and he was obſtinate in dying. Like a true 
Vor. X. P Epicu- 


"He was, as we have already obſetved, a friend to 


rumvir. Antony did ſtill more, for he procured . 


Though Atticus had eee e as a private man, Corn. 
thout having ever poſſeſſed any office, yet the vid. At. 
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210 DETACHED OCCURRENCES, 
| Epicurean, he looked upon pain as the ſovercipner; 
= did not think it too 20 to purchaſe Cn 
ance on it, by ſacrificing the remains of. a languif 

ing life. | | po 
He died at the age of ſeventy-ſeven, under the Co 
fulſhip of Domitius and Soſius; and was à very fi 
_ lar man, having made a figure without office and 
Kerber talents; beloved of all the great, keeping 
himſelf always in a middle ſtation, and Hehe him 
felf ſo equally amongſt all parties, that he merited th 
friendſhip, even of thoſe oppoſite chiefs, who ma 

the moſt cruel wars againſt one another.. 
There remains no more for me to do at Ji 
but to add to the ſucceſſion of the Conſuls for thel 
years, ſome particular remarks, which if placed 
. where would interrupt the thread of the narration. 
Appian. At the time of the treaty of Miſenum between 
Civil. J. v. Triumviri and Sextus Pompeius, all the Conſulſhi 
for theſe years had been diſpoſed of beforehand. [ 
had been ſaid, that in the year of Rome 718, Anton 
would take upen him the Conſulſhip a ſecond tin 
with Libo, father-in-law of Sextus ; that in the ye 
7 9, Octavius would be Conſul the Food time wit 
extus himſelf; in the year 720, Domitius Abeg 
barbus and Soſius; and laſt of all in 721, Anton 
and Octavius, who being then Conſuls for the thi 
time, would re-eſtabliſh the antient government. T 
plan of the Conſulſhip was accordingly followed 
only Sextus Pompeius, being killed before the ye 
of his Conſulſhip arrived, they ſubſtituted in his root 
L. Volutius Tullus ; and likewiſe Antony was d 
prived of his third Conſulſhip, on account of the: 
which broke out between him and Octavius. M 
fala ſupplied his place, and was collegue to Otar 
when he was Conſul for the third time, With 
gard to the ſecond Conſulſhip appointed to each 
the two Triumviri, neither of them choſe any tall 
more than the title, and they reſigned it the yerys 
they had taken poſſeſſion of it. The triumm 
power was abundantly ſufficient for them; and 
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Conſulſhip, reduced to an empty title, was entirely 
uſeleſs. | 


o thoſe who had begun it. We have no exact lift 
f them, and it wo 
ich re to the 
hich they can hardly be ſaid to have any ſhare. 
But I ought not to-omit obſe 
we years of the ſecond Triumvirhip of Antony 
xd Octavius expired the laſt of December, in the 
ar 719, and that nevertheleſs, at the time of the 
reaty of Miſenum, they had diſpoſed of the Con- 
hip for two years longer; which is a proof that 
heir plan was to continue this tyrannical power, by 


| they were very ſure of the ſuffrages of the peo- 
le, whom they kept in ſubjection by the force of 


P's THE 


be of little uſe to have them, 
great events of the Hiſtory, in 


{ do not talk of the Conſuls ſubſtituted each year 


here, that the 


mewing it as often as they ſhould ſee occaſion; 
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F* HE war between Ottavins and Anton 
| The battle of Actium. The conqu 
of Egypt. The death of Antony at 
Cleopatra. The triumphs of Octavius. Ye: 
of Rome 717—723. 
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A league between Antony and the king of Media, wha! — 
quarrelled with the king of the Parthians. Aut /e 
perfidioufly lays hold of the king of Armenia, Hei 
quers Armenia. He returns to Alexandria, and it 5 
triumphs. Octavia leaves Rome to follom her huſb r 
Cleopatra is alarmed at it. Her artifices to ket} 4 
ſeſſion of Antony's affettions. Octavia cannot oli 1 
leave of Antony to viſit him. She returns to R 10 
Her noble behaviour. Antony in a pompous 
acknowledges Cleopatra for his lawful ſpouſe ; and jo 
clares the children he had by her kings of kings. G © 
vius lays hold of this to render him odious to tht | 8 
mans. Affairs grow more exaſperated between Al W's 
and Oftavius. The Conſuls, both friends of Ault 1 


leave Rome to go and join him, Odavius gives a 


1 


CONTENTS. 


neral leave 10. depert, 10 all who chufe to follew their 
example. Pallia remain: Adu er. Autom. laſt. jcunney 
into Armenia. He prepares ta wake war againſt OHa- 
cin. His alliance prauas fata 40 the king of Media. 
Antony's friends endeaveur 4e per ſuade bim ta ſend back 
Cleopatra during ihe war, but are nat able ta prevail. 
Sumptuous and gay entertainmems duxing the prepara- 
tions for the war. A pearl difſaiued in vinegar, and 
faallowed by Cleopatra. - Henours decreed (o Cleopatra 
by the Athentens. Antony ſeuds orders to Octave to 
quit his houſe at Rome. She aleꝝs with tears. He 
nzeletts an advantageous opportunity of attacking Ota- 
wins. Planes leaues Antony, and jcins Ofaus. 
Reproaches thrown upon Antony in the Senate, Audony's 
will read in #he Senate, and. #4 tb people, by Oftavius. 
Geminits, 246. was fentd 1% Menn by his friends at 


Rome, is ill tragied by Cleopatra, aud leaves them, Si- 


lanus and Dellius leave Antony. Cleapatra's madneſs. 
Antony*s exceſſive infatuation. A decree which deprives 
Antony of the Conſulſhip, and the Triumviral power. 
Arvar declared againſt Cleopatra. Antony ſiuears eter- 
nal war againſt Octavius. All Ttaly engaged by oath 
to ſerve OfFavius again} Antony, The whoit' year 
paſſes in preparations for war. T he ſea and land forces 
F the two parties. A challenge ſent to. Antony by Oc- 
tavius, Antony anſcers it ' by another.  Oiguis 4ſ- 
ſenbles all his forces at Brundiſium. He detaches 
Arippa with @ ſquadron te harraſs the enemy. He ſets 
out himſelf tuith all bis forces, Jie is very near ſur- 


priſug the enemy. The diſpofition of the two armies. 


Small irmifbes. Agrippa's fartunate expedition. Great 


deſertions in Antony's camp. Abenoharbus leaves An- 


lony's party. Antony becomes exaſperated. Cleopatra 
laughs at Antony for ſuſpetiing that Ge intended to poi- 
ſon lim. New loſſes which Amtany ſuſtains. He runs 
a riſk of being taken. | He reſolves 10 try the fate of 
a naval engagement. | The battle of Atium. The 
Habt of Cleopatra. Antony folloms ber. The victory 
of Otavius. Antony's land-fercas after a ſpace of 
ſeven days ſubmit 10 conguaror, Mcenas, * 
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CORNIFICIUS, ' POMPEIUS, Conſuls. 
diſpatched in purſuit of Antony, returns and ſets out | 
Rome. Odtavius is in no burry to purſue Autom. 
returns thanks to Apollo. The precautions whithk 
takes with regard to the troops. His clemency with. pref 
pelt to thoſe be had conquered. Metellus is ſaved M hat 
| the intreaties of his ſon. A fingular adventure of Mar 
cus and Barbula. The motives of Ofavius's cem 
He arrives at Athens and relieves Greece. " A m 
amongſt his Veteran ſoldiers in Italy. He goes thiths 
and quiets the mutineers, He returns into Afia and ul 
vances towards Egypt. * V2" 


The war between Antony and Octavius, which b 
the ſubject of this laſt book, being connected in & 
veral circumſtances with the various efforts, wid 
Antony made to revenge himſelf of the affront h 
had received in his expedition againſt the Parthians 
1 ſhall reſume the thread of my narration with is, nd 

ye 


L. Conn1yicivs, . 
SEX POMPE1US. hy; 


Roſperity had occaſioned a diviſion | betwet 

the kings of the Medes and Parthians. The 
dividing of the ſpoils of the Romans was the de. 
caſion of it; and the king of the Medes ſuſpedd 
that Phraates wanted only a ſubject of contention, bf 
way of pretence to deprive him of his kingdom. he 
ing apprehenſive of this he had recourſe to Antony; 
and Polemon, king of Cilicia and a part of Pontw, 
was employed in this negotiation with the Roman p 
neral. Polemon, ſon of Zeno, an orator of Laod- 
cea, was one of Antony's creatures, and was . den 
debted to him for his whole fortune. He came w dun 
Alexandria, and eaſily perſuaded him, that with te =" 
aſſiſtance of the Median cavalry, he would certainly iv: 
overcome the Parthians. Thus he ſpurred on hr. . F 
ſentment againſt the king of Armenia, whoſe perfidy N take 
had left in him a ſtrong deſire of vengeance, - TYM un 


king of Media in the ſame manner breathed * hey, 


ANTONIUS II. LIBO, Confuls. _ 

but deſtruction againſt the king of Armenia, whom 
he looked upon as the author of the' war, which An- 
tony had made againſt him. Thus every thing was 
prepared for a new expedition in the higher Aſia, 
But it was no eaſy taſk to free Antony from the plea- 
ant enchantment of Cleopatra's charms. Thus the 
affair was put off till the year following, when he was 
made Conſul for the ſecond time conjointly with Libo. 


| M. AnTonivs II. | 
L. SCR1BON1US Lo. 


He bent his whole efforts againſt the king of Ar- 
menia, and made no ſeruple to oppoſe perfidy to per- 
fidy. As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, he left 
Egypt, and, putting himſelf at the head of his troops, 
marched towards Armenia, ſending letters however, 
nd deputations before him to Artabazes, in order to 


tions of friendſhip, which he carried ſo far as to de- 
mand his daughter in marriage fr one of his ſons 
which he had by Cleopatra. 

The king of Armenia, who ſenſible of what 
i had deſerved from him, and haf at that very time 
entered into a ſecret negotiation with Octavius, put 
00 confidence in Antony's careſſes. He contrived ex- 
wſes to elude his preſſing invitations, and to avoid 
07; putting himſelf in the power of him whom he had 


rus offended. But the Roman general ſtrengthened his 


e llicitations by the terror of his arms, advancing 
0 vith his troops towards Artaxata, the capital of Ar- 
0-8 "cnia. The ſurprize which this occaſioned, deter- 
e u ined Artabazes at laſt to go to the Roman camp, 
e ud try if the outward appearance of confidence would 
an have any effect upon Antony's generoſity. 4 
He had ſoon occaſion to repent of the ſtep he had 
d faken, for he ſaw himſelf immediately ſeized. An- 
The BY way's pretence for it was, that he had need of mo- 


ing dy, in conſequence of which he wanted, that the 


but P 4 trea- 


engage him to come and join him, endeavouring to 
deceive him by ſpecious promiſes, and falſe proteſta- 
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duration, nor attended with difficulty on the part d 


ANTONIUS UI. LI1BO, Covfuls, 
treaſures of the king of Armenia, which were key 


in ſeveral fortreſſes, ſhould be delivered vp to hm 
and he could not expect to conſtrain thoſe, who hai 
the care of them to a. compliance, but by \keeping 
their king a priſoner, and obliging them to pprchak 
his liberty at the price of his treaſures, . Arjabaa 
agreed to Antony's- propoſal, and being prelenl 
ſucceſſively before the different fortreſſes, he ordered 
their gates to be opened. But the Armenian lords 
refuſed to obey thoſe orders, which were mahileltl 
extorted by violence; and ſeeing their ſovereign cap: 
tive, they proclaimed his eldeſt ſon Artaxias king in 
his ſtead. Upon this Antony put off the maiky/qnd 
cauſed Artabazes to be put in chains of ſilver, affet 
ing to preſerve an outward ſhew of reſpect for the digs 
nity of the King, whilſt he was doing an ppen-violenct 
to his perſon, n Lend had 

Thus a war was declared, but it was neither of long 


Antony. Artaxias ſo newly placed on the throne, 
could not reſiſt an enemy ſo ſuperior in force, and 
whom they had imprudently received into the heard 
the kingdom. He was intirely defeated in a battle, 
and obliged; to retire into Parthia, Armenia ſub. 
mitted to the Raman yoke, and; the whole family u 
Artabazes, his wife and children, became priſoners 
to Antony, all except Artaxias. 15 
Such was the origin of the troubles which: 9p: 
api for a long time Armenia, continually ſhaken 
y two powerful empires, between whom it was: 
ated, being ſucceſſively invaded by the Romans and 
Parthians, without remaining fixed under the power 
of either; enjoying a precarious liberty only at inet. 
vals, but never an entire repoſe. . 
Antony finiſhed his exploits this campaign, by tht 
conqueſt of Armenia; and contenting himſelf 
continuing his alliance with the king of the Medes, 
by the project of a marriage between one of bis lans 
and a daughter of that prince, he left a ſufficient 
number of troops in Armenia, to keep paſſcſion 1 
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Egypt. wan | 
re he made a traphy of a victory which the 

acient Roman generals would have bluſhed at, and 

ren had the aſſurance to tranſport into Alexandria a 


He triumphed, though a Roman, in the capital of 


emp, and receive all the honours of it. Thither 
hey carried the fpoils of Armenia; and there Arta- 


ether with his wife and children, and ſeveral of the 
ables of the kingdom, being all conducted to the 
t of Cleopatra; who ſurrounded with a brilliant 
ourt, and a great multitude of ſpectators, was ſeated 
na throne of gold; which ſupported an alcove of 
ler. Antony's intention was, that his priſoners 
hould render humble obedience to the queen of 
Eoypt, and proſtrate themſelves before her; but 
eit haughtineſs would not ſubmit to this. Arta- 
bes, though in this mortifying fituation, ſtill re- 
membered that he was the ſon of the great king Ti- 
ranes, ſo that he would neither kneel before Cleopa- 
n, nor in ſpeaking to her give her the title of queen, 
bis haughtineſs of Artabazes mortified Antony, 
nd became at laſt fatal to the captive king, wha was 
{nt to priſon, and put to death ſoon after the battle 
f Adtium. ' | e 
The conqueſt of Armenia was only the beginning 
if Antony's deſigns; his chief aim being to ſubdue 
Parthia, Animated by his own reſentments, ſpur- 
rd on by the ſollicitations of the king of the Medes, 
nd fluſhed with the hopes of ſucceſs, which by join- 
ig the Medean cavalry with his legions, was, Mn his 


med in Syria, in the beginning of the ſecond conful. 
mp of Octavius. 


C. Jurius 


ory which till then had been reſerved to Rome alone. 
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hat kingdom, and returned with the reſt into & R. 728. 
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Foypt, in order that Cleopatra might ſhare in the 


nes appeared priſoner, bound in chains of gold, to- 


pinion, unqueſtionably certain, he ſet out, and ar- 


% —OCTAVIUSII rurLus, Costs 
4. 719. 3 Julius CxSsAA Octavivs 18257 1＋ 
9 L. Vor carivs Turrus. 


of the prac, by whom ſhe was very juſtly heli 


ately preceding the rupture between him and Antony 


In the beginning of this year, Octavia obtains 
leave of her brother to go and viſit her huſband; Hi 
ted her requeſt, leſs from the motive of doing 

a pleaſure, in the opinion of moſt authors, thy 
from the hopes that Antony would uſe her ill x 
that thereby ſhe would become the occaſion, thou 
innocently, of exciting againſt her faithleſs and w 
grateful ſpouſe, an univerſal diſcontent in the mind 


the greateſt eſteem. This artifice was of à pie 
with Octavius's temper, and he muſt have been f 
ſible that he ſtood in need of it; for Antony, nc 
withſtanding all his faults, had a conſiderable nun 
ber of friends at Rome, and his reputation then 
was ſtill very great. For this reaſon the young ant 
artful Triumvir ſeems for ſome years 'immed 


to have been entirely buſied in effacing the too fayour 
able impreſſions of his rival left in the Romans, be 
by laying hold of every occaſion of rendering him od 
ous, and making himſelf appear in as amiable à 
as poſſible. | 
The effect which he promiſed himſelf from thi 
journey of Octavia, turned out as he expected 
ſoon as ſhe arrived at Athens, ſhe received lette 
from Antony, ordering her not to proceed any fit 
ther; alledging, by way of excuſe, the war wid 
he was preparing to carry into the empire of the Pat 
thians. Octavia was not deceived by that prete! 
and ſhe eaſily penetrated into the true reaſon of f 
mortifying an order. Mean while always ſubmili 


and full of good-nature, ſhe only wrote to her i 

band to aſk him where he chuſed to have the th =: 
ſent to, which ſhe had brought to him from Rome » 
Theſe were cloaths for the troops, horſes and mul tic 
for the baggage, money, and preſents for the che te 


com · 


OCTAVIUS II. ruLLus, Cotiſuls. 
.mmanders and Antony's friends, 
zouſand choice men, well armed, richly equipped, 
4 diſtributed into Prætoxian cohorts for his guard. 


ger, who was eſteemed and reſpected by Antony, 
a5 the perſon who carried Octavia's letter; and with 


e praiſes juſtly due to her who ſent them. | 
Cleopatra was alarmed. She was ſenſible that ſhe 
ruſt at leaſt ſuffer a briſk attack from Octavia, who 
enainly would endeavour to regain Antony's heart. 
That princeſs was too quick-ſighted not to diſcover 
hat advantages a lawful wife, whoſe decent deport- 
nent, beſides the influence of her brother's power, 
recommended her, muſt naturally have over her. She 
2 afraid, leſt Octavia by adding to ſuch powerful 
harms, thoſe of a ſweet modeſty, and a conſtant at- 
ention to pleaſe her huſband, together with a certain 
neſs and dignity of behaviour, ſhould gain the ſu- 
eriority, | 

The artful Cleopatra had recourſe to a ſtratagem. 
ſhe feigned herſelf ſo paſſionately in love with An- 
m, as to run a riſk of dying by the apprehenſion 


ring addreſs, She eat very little in order to make 
ſerſelf meagre ; and affected a confuſion whenever 
ntony approached, languiſhing after him always 
hen he retired, In ſhort, ſhe contrived it fo that he 


__ her tears, as unwilling to have them ob- 
ry 4 


ers, who reproached Antony of being hard-hearted 
and cruel, in deſtroying a woman whoſe heart and 
fortune were entirely attached to him. As for 
Jour marriage with Octavia,“ ſaid they, “ that 
vas a political match, on account of her brother, 
and ſhe enjoys the name and honour of your ſpouſe; 
" Whereas Cleopatra, who is queen of ſo many na- 
tions, is called Antony's miſtreſs. And ſhe neither 
: iefuſes nor diſdains this name, provided ſhe can 
only 


detail of the things I have juſt mentioned, he joined 


f loſing him; and ſhe acted this comedy with a ſur- 


en ſurprized her weeping, but ſhe immediately 


To heighten this diſſimulation, ſhe employed Aat- 
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with two 4 
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A. R. 79. „ only have the ſatisfaction to fee you, and paſi h; 


t. 


leave Antony's houſe, and take an apartment v 


ſonally regarded her. For,” ſays ſhe, . it 1 


declarations. She continued in Antony's houſe, tali 


OCTAVIUS II. TULLUS, con 


% days with you. But if ſhe muſt -be/depriveds 
< that which is the only object of her wiſhes, you w 
<« infallibly ruin her, for ſhe can never furvive ſoy 
« fible a misfortune.” 1 0029 It 
This ſcheme of Cleopatra's was too artfully 
and too well concerted, for Antony to be able x 
avoid the ſnare. He was then in Syria, and beg 
only denied Octavia leave to viſit him, but heal 
poems — 1 againſt the Parthiaus j n 
notwithſtanding the favourable opportunity which 
* troubles of Tad empire preſented — and! 
engagements with the king of the Medes, he wx 
to that prince, that they mult defer the execution 
their deſign till another opportunity, and returned 
Alexandria, for fear of occaſioning the death of 
patra, whoſe dupe he was. . 7- 02-7040 
Octavia being rejected by her huſband, ret 
to Rome; and her brother, who wanted ony 10 
creaſe the diſſenſion betwixt them, - adviſed bei 


ſhe might live retired, as if ſhe had no huſband. | 
the virtuous Octavia poſitively declared to him, 
ſhe would not leave her hufband's houſe. "She 
begged of him, if he had no other reaſons for mal 
war againſt Antony, to forget every thing which 


« be ſhameful that two ſuch great and powerful Who ty 
« nerals, the one from the motive of love for 
« man, and the other from that of jealouſy, Me 
« throw the Roman ftate into a new civil war.“ 

Octavia's conduct was agreeable to thoſe genen 


care not only of the children ſhe had by him ben 
but alſo of thoſe of Fulvia, And whenever "any 
Antony's friends came to Rome, they always fe 
her diſpoſed to aſſiſt them, and to do them all 
ſervice ſhe could with her brother. By this nt 


* An account of theſe will be given near the ent of this ha 


bel avi he 


8 
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ehaviour ſhe hurt Antony, gontrary to her inten- A. R. 779. 
; 2 for the more merit ſhe he wed, the more peo- Ant. C. 
t were exaſpetated at the affront ſhe had ſuffered 
ba him. x Ron h l e eee 
Antony gave himſelf no trouble to quiet theſe com · 
luints: on the Contrary, be ſeemed to pride himſelf 
n exd{perating the ſpirit of the Romans ſtill more 
inſt him, by a pompous ceremony, of which the 
lendid and theatrical appatatus, quite contrary to 
ie manner and maxims of the Romans, proclaimed 
the world that he was no more himſelf, Raving 
got every thing elſe but Cleopatra. 

He aſſembled the people of Alexandria in the 
mnaſium *, Where there was raiſed an alcove of 
Ever, under which were placed two thrones of gold, 

ne for himſelf, and the other for Cleopatra, who 
eto ſeat herſelf upon it cloathed, according to 
er cuſtom, in the ornaments and attributes of Iſis, 

tie principal deity. of the Egyptians. Below were 
bats for the queen's children. There Antony diſtri- 
med the crowns, and preſently after, having ſo- 
knnly proteſted that he took Cleopatra for his lawful 
houſe, he acknowledged and declared her queen of 
beypt, of Lybia, of the iſland of Cyprus, and of 
eloſyria, conjointly with Cæſatio, whom he de- 
d at the ſame time to be the true and lawful fon 
the Dictator Ceſar. Afterwards he gave to the 
do twins which he had by Cleopatra, Alexander 
ud Ptolemy, the title of Kings of Kings. He ap- 
vinted for Alexander's ſhare, who was to marry the 
Wohter of the king of the Medes, Armenia, which 

u lately taken from Artabazes, and, by a very ri- 
eulous clauſe, the country of Parthia, as ſoon ns it 
would be conquered. To Prolemy he allotted a more 
ertain eſtabliſhment, viz. Syria, Phenicia, and alſo 
Mlitia, After this proclamation, the two new kings 
pproached the thrones of Antony and Cleopatra, 


* Avaſt building lot apart i the towns: of Greece far bodily ener- 
des. It was in thoſe ymnaſiums, or in the theatres, - that the 

held their W 
clothed 
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A-R. 719. clothed in the royal robes of their reſpective chu 
: 33. * 
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tries; Alexander in a Mediſn dreſs, with a tian 9 
his head; and Ptolemy with the robes Which den 
worn by the ſucceſſors of Alexander, the flip 
military coat, — — . TO p : 
this us dreſs they pai ir 5 to Anton 
and — After which they ſeated themſtlhye 
being each attended with a guard, the one of An 
nians, and the other of Macedonians, - - ' 

All ſenſe of decency was fo greatly extinguiſhed i 
Antony, that after having acted this ridiculous Tee: 
in Alexandria, he was not aſhamed to ſend an actor 
of it to the Conſuls at Rome, viz. Domitius Ahene- 
barbus, and Sofius, who were both his friends.” 


* 


Cn. Doutrius AHENOBARBUS. oh 
C. Sostus. ** 


The Conſuls had more ſenſe and diſcretion tha 
Antony, and therefore ſuppreſſed his letters; but 
Octavius, who was informed by other hands of l 
that had paſſed, wasat great pains to communicate 
it to the Senate and people. He was 
Pac at the honours beſtowed upon Cæſario, whom 

e ſaw they affected to oppoſe to him as a rival, with 
regard to his _ of ſon and heir of Cæſar. And 
with reſpect to thoſe objects which intereſted the pub 
lick, a queen acknowledged as a wife by a Roman 
General, and the title of King beſtowed upon their 
children; large provinces diſmembred from the en- 
pire, in order to augment Cleopatra's dominions, 0 
to beſtow them upon new kings ; the pomp of the 
triumph tranſported from Rome to Alexandria; il 
this offered a _ field to Octavius to raiſe the hatred 
and contempt of the e againſt Antony. © 

The young and Tear laid hold of tbeſe 
advantages, without ſhewing any kind of for 
his adverſary ; and from thence aroſe diſputes between 
them, which were a prelude to the war that very ſoon 
after broke out betwixt them. Antony * — 
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tavius in an outrageous. manner, attacking him * a 


rf article regarded the invaſion of Sicily, which Oc- 
avius had taken from Sextus Pompeius, and kept to 
imſelf, without admitting any one to ſhare it with 
im. The ſecond regarded thoſe veſſels which An- 
my had furniſhed in that war; the reſtitution of 
hich he affirmed was neither exact nor complete. 
Ii the third place, he complained of the depofing of 

pidus, their common collegue, whoſe ſpoils Octa- 
ius had appropriated to himſelf. And laſtly, of the 
nds in Italy being diſtributed by Octavius entirely 
o his own ſoldiers, without allowing thoſe of Antony 
w enjoy the leaſt ſhare. | DIRE 

Theſe complaints had at leaſt a ſpecious appearance, 
ad Octavius was at great pains to juſtify himſelf on 
il thoſe articles. He avedged, that Lepidus very 
yell deſerved. to be depoſed for his unjuſt ambition, 
wntrary to all their agreements. That with regard 
o the lands with which he augmented his diſtrict, he 
would ſhare them with Antony, as ſoon as he ſhould 
divide his conqueſts with him. With reſpect to the 
tribution of lands and colonies, he anſwered with a 
kind of inſulting irony, that e ſoldiers had no 
need of an eſtabliſhment in Italy, ſince by their great 
ad glorious exploits they had conquered Media and 
Armenia, which furniſhed them with a ſufficient re- 
compence for their trouble. 

Thus we ſee that the enmity between the two Tri- 
umviri was carried to great excels. They mutually 
ſrove to decry each other, and to find out pretexts 
or reafons for commencing the war. Antony, who 
probably was ſenſible that the extremes to which his 
paſſion for Cleopatra carried him, were a great dif- 
advantage to him, and gave a conſiderable — 
o his rival, contrived an expedient to regain the af- 
ſections of his countrymen, He wrote to the * 
that 
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| A.R:545.that he was determined 10 abdicate rhe . Tun 


. 
1 
' * 3 . 


the ſpot, ought naturally to be the firſt to telinguil 


Liv. Epiſt. 
cxxxi. 
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ſhip, as being a magiſtracy too powerful and abg 
lute in a Republican ſtate. And thus he ſpobe 
reverſe of his thoughts, his intention being only f 
regain the affections of the people, and at the any 
time to lay a ſnare for Octavius, who reſiding up 


the Triumvirſhip, and who could neither agree] 
nor refuſe it without great embarraſſments. 
Octavius took very artful meaſures on this ord 
ſion, He diſcovered a middle way between tu e 
tremes which were equally dangerous, which was, i 
demand that Antony ſhould come to Rome, in onde 
to abdicate the Triumvirſhip according to his pr 
miſe. This demand was certainly very ſpecious, { 
in the ſituation they were in, with regard to end 
other, there was no ſecurity for either of the two i 
take this important ſtep, unlefs it was done in cn 
cert, and at the ſame time. Beſides, there was i 
place more proper for it than Rome, the centre bath 
of the empire and of the whole publick power. Thit 
propoſal therefore of Octavius ſeemed highly 
ſonable, though at the fame time he ran 'no fit 
being taken at his word, For though Antony lu 


Seeing Antony here offers to lay down the Triumvirſhip, he fin 
poſes himſelf at this time a Triumvir. Mean while the Trium ir 
which was eſtabliſhed at firſt for five yeats, and was afterwards 
longed for five years more, ought to have expired, as I obſerve, K 
the cloſe of the E82 book, the laſt day of December % K 
muſt conſequently be imagined that there had been & ſecond projet: 
gation before this time. In ſhort, I have obſerved in the ſame place 
that from the time of the — Bra Miſenum, Antony and Gan 
had acted as if they ought to keep up the Triumvirſhip at lea & 
twelve — Appian has an expreſſion at the end of his book of 
wars of Illyrium, which confirms this opinion, that the prolotigati 
was for more than ten years. On the other hand, the abridgments 
Titus Livius's 131ſt book affirms, that they reproached Antony % 
not abandoning the Triumvirſhip, though the time of it was ex ired! 
which cannot be otherwiſe andattcett than by ſuppoſing 


the ten years were expired, it was not lawful for Antony to cole th 

himſelf as a Triumvir. There is in all this a confuſion and biſcuit c 

which I am not able to remove, and which we ſhould not meer ms pe 
Pp 


if the hiſtories of thoſe times were more exact, and compoſed by man 
accurate authors, | 12 


— 
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fined by the aſcendancy ſhe had over him, he 
not, without doing an injury to himſelf, come 


d could eaſily have cruſhed him. 
Theſe tranſactions between the two Triumviri oc- 


08 ſoned long and Violent debates in the Senate; for 


tony had there a powerful party, and the two Con- 
then in office were entirely devoted to him, as I 


o «i Domitius, who had ſuffered a great many diſ- 
ces and misfortunes, and who having been harraſ- 


danger of appearing zealous on thoſe occaſions, 
rt himſelf more moderate and reſerved than the 
ee rr. Soſius, on the contrary, who was always at- 
vo ed to Antony, and till that time enjoyed a con- 


nt ow of happineſs,” ſnewed all that pride which 


n orally reſults. from a long ſeries of good fortune. 


: openly oppoſed Octavius, and as this Triumvir 
ſented himſelf to avoid being expoſed, the Conſul 
the advantage of his abſence, and would have 
reed a decree very hurtful to his intereſt, if the 
bone Balbus had not oppoſed it. 

Octavius imagined that his patience would be con- 
| as a weakneſs, and on the other fide he was 
to make uſe of force, or ſeem to lay any con- 


between the two Conſuls, but with the precau- 
of being attended by a number of his friends, 
ned with poniards under their robes. There he 
n with a modeſt declaration, and an artful apo- 
for his conduct. Afterwards he inveighed againſt 
neot ony, and Soſius, who was preſent, pretending to 
net them of ſeveral attempts againſt him and the 
at Epublick, He was heard with attention, but with- 
the leaſt mark of approbation. Obſerving that 
Pech was not attended with the deſigned ſucceſs, 
an pointed a day in which he would produce, and 
or. X. Q read 


Rome, where his rival had greatly the ſuperiority, 


we before obſerved; with this difference however, 


| for a long while by civil diſſenſions, knew well 


int on the Senate. He came thither to ſeat him- 


x been enſlaved by the charms of Cleopatra, and A. R. 720+ 


Ant. C. 
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nothing, he declared that he had not the leaſt int 


. acted as plenipotentiary for Antony, had not in 


VII. I. 86. 
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. paper tight 
3% The Confuls did not think it proper to wait}; 
that day, imagining that it was indecent for them beet 
liſten quietly to ſuch an accuſation bf Antony; bis 
they durſt not well teſtify their reſentment again tac 
They therefore privately left Rome, in order to ae 
Antony, being attended by ſeveral Senators. * 
Octavius was by no means diſpleaſed at this im 


was a thing to be wiſhed for by him, that thoſe y 
were friends to Antony ſhould leave Rome and1 
rather than ſtay there perhaps to ſtir up di 
while he might be abſent and buſied in actions fg 
Thus, making a ſhew of moderation which coſt hi 


tion to retain any of thoſe who wiſhed to join Au 
Almoſt all the friends and relations of Antony 
cepted of the leave which was granted by OG 
Pollio, who after the treaty of Brunduſium, where 


leaſt intereſted himſelf in his affairs afterwards; 1 
being too proud to make his court to Cleopatra, 
too grave to join in their fooliſh amuſements, l 
conſtantly remained in Italy, did not think he 1 
obliged to take part with Antony in the quarrel wil 
was breaking out. But at the ſame time, judging 
would be indecent for him to carry arms agamiti 
old friend and benefactor, he remained neuter, 7 
when Octavius propoſed to him to attend him in 
war, he refuſed to do it.“ I have done more i 
« Antony,” ſays he, „than he has rewarded men 
“ bur his favours to me are better known than 
« ſervices I have done him. I will therefore wat 
the event, and run the rifk of becoming the pre 
the conqueror &.“ | 


Mea in Antonium majora merita ſunt, illius in me benebci 
tiora, Itaque diſcrimini veſtro me ſubtraham, & ero prada wn 


Domi 
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u 1 | Domitius found Antony at Epheſus, making .pre-A. 


ations for war, and aſſembling his naval forces. 
He had arrived there from Armenia,  whither he had 
deen led by the deſire he had to put the laſt hand to 


3 5 


AF 


tack conjointly the empire of the Parthians. But 
aving received news from Rome, informing him that 
a rupture with Octavius was inevitable, he delivered 
imlelf up entirely to this object, and abandoned his 
Intention of marching in perſon againſt the Parthians. 
He therefore only ſent ſuccours to the king of Media 
vr puſhing 1t, and 1n return received aſſiſtance from 
im for the war he was going to make againſt his 
ollegue. At the ſame time he ordered Canidius to 
dvance towards the ſea with ſixteen legions, and 
king with him Jotapa, the daughter of the king of 
edia, who was deſigned for the ſpouſe of his ſon 
llexander, he went to Epheſus, where Cleopatra 
ame to meet him. 
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rince, ſupported by the Roman troops which had 
ken left him, gained a victory over the Parthians, 
d over Artaxias, whom they protected. But after- 
ards, Antony having recalled his troops, and not 
ding back thoſe whom the king of Media had lent 
Im, this prince was too much weakefied, and could 
it ſupport himſelf, He was vanquiſhed and made 
noner, and thereby Artaxias reſtored to the poſſeſ- 
n of Armenia, and Media fell under the dominion 
[ the Parthians. Thus ended the great projects 
ch Antony had formed, and the efforts he made 
th regard to the Eaſt and the higher Aſia. 

Domitius on his arrival. at Ephefus, endeavoured 
perſuade Antony to ſend back Cleopatra into 
pt. He was a perſon of very great weight him- 


2 


at every one, who truly loved him, wifhed for. 
kopatra was afraid left Antony ſhould hearken to 
en, and if once ſhe ſhould be ſeparated from him, 
Q 2 Octavia 


his alliance with the king of Media, in order to at- 


„ and beſides, in this he only expreſſed to Antony 
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| ſhall here obſerve by the way, that Antony's al- Dio. 1, 
nce became fatal to the king of Media. That Alix. 
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A R. 72%: Octavia would hinder him from renewing any nego. 
Ant. C : ; | 

' © riations of alliance and peace. In order to preven 

Plat. this, ſhe gained Canidius over to her party, and by 

Anton. the help of money, engaged him to ſpeak in her f. 

vour. Canidius, for whom Antony had a great x 

card, and to whom he gave command of all his lai 

forces, had the baſeneſs unworthily to deceive hi 

patron; who placed a particular confidence in hit 

He repreſented to him the important aſſiſtance hid 

the queen could furniſh ; two hundred veſſels, 

cluding ftore-ſhips, twenty thouſand talents, and pn 

viſions for his whole army during the war. '*] 

« would neither be right,” added he, © to fall oy 

% with a princeſs, who can procure you ſuch gꝶ 

advantages, nor exaſperate the Sy Prians wh 

« compoſe fo great a part of your naval forces,” An 

« befides, in what is the queen inferior, either wit 

« regard to the talents of the mind or prudence, t 

any of the kings who accompany you in this wa 

« During ſo many years which ſhe has governed 

« powerful kingdom, being inſtructed both by yo 


advice and example, ſhe is no leſs remarkable H 
<« her conduct in great affairs, than for the charms( 105 
« her perſon.” Thus Antony was perſuaded t6n 60 
tain Cleopatra, though contrary to his intereſt,” K E 
it was neceſſary, ſays Plutarch, that Octavius af t 
remain conqueror, the decrees of Providence bai 4a 
ſo ordained it. | a 

Epheſus was the general rendezvous of Anton 2 1 
troops; and during the time they were afſembl c 6 
he went over with Cleopatra into the iſland of Sami I 

there to abandon himſelf to fooliſh and ill- timed 7 * 
joicings; for while the kings, princes, people, before 
towns, from Syria and Armenia, as far as the E Gol 
fea, had orders to ſend to Epheſus all the provili V 
neceſſary for war, at the ſame time all the muſical , = 
and comedians were obliged to go to Samos; 0 fn 
while almoſt the whole univerſe ſuffered a v0" Pp 


commotion, and was filled with cries and tears, 
ſingle city amidft . that univerſal diſtreſs, minded 
. 8 U 
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thing elſe but feaſts, balls, comedies, and ſhews of * 730 
all kinds, and echoed with the ſound of vocal and 32. 


nſtrumental muſick, ſo that one would be at a loſs 
6 comprehend; in what manner, and by what kind of 
rejoicing, they could celebrate a victory, when they 
rave ſuch pompous and. gallant feafts in preparing for 


a War. 


xcompanied with the beſt of cheer, and extravagant 35: 
entertainments ; and I believe that a monſtrous in- 
ſtance of the luxury and prodigality which we have 
tranſmitted to us by the elder Phny, ought to be re- 
ferred to the time I now ſpeak f. 

Antony's table was extremely * ſumptuous ; mean 
nile Cleopatra acting, ſays the author I have quoted, 
2 miſtreſs and a queen, put on airs of diſdain, and 
ffefted to deſpiſe the magnificent entertainments 
ylich Antony gave her. Being weary of this ſubject, 
he aſked her one day if jt was poſſible to add to the 
magnificence of his table. She anſwered him, that 
x one ſupper ſhe could lay out 10000000 ſeſterces 
(about 62000 1. ſterling.) Antony declared that he 
tbought the thing was impoſſible ; but ſhe inſiſted 
upon it, and the wager was laid. The next day, 
yhich was fixed upon to determine this important pro- 
dem, Cleopatra gave a ſupper, magnificent you may 
be ſure, but not more ſo than Antony's commonly 
were, So that he already triumphed, and, with 2 
ſheer, defired her to ſhew him the bill. The queen 
alwered him, that what had hitherto been ſerved up 
vas only a ſmall part, for that ſhe herſelf would con- 
lume the 10000000 ſeſterces, and at the ſame time 
le ordered the deſert to be brought in. Upon which 
u officer, purſuant to the order he had received, fer. 
before her a cup of vinegar, ſo ſtrong that it would 
ulolve pearls. Cleopatra had then two of the moſt 


* Hzc, quum exquiſitis quotidie Antonius ſaginaretur epulis, ſu- 

ſimul ac procaci faſtu, ut regina meretrix, lautitiam cjus om- 

zem apparatumque obtrectans, quærente eo quid adſtrui magnificen- 
i pollet, reſpondit una, ſe cœnã centies ſeſtertium abſumpturam. 


Q 3 beautiful 


We may eaſily conceive that theſe diverſions were pun. ix. 
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* 3 beautiful pearls in the world, which. at that very tim 
32. 


vived. Cleopatra was there intent upon another ch. 
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ſhe wore in her ears. She“ took one of themy a 
threw it into the vinegar, which having diffelvedi 
ſhe drank it off. After this ſhe put her hand'tot 
other pearl to do the fame by it, but Plancus, aJudy 
worthy of ſuch a wager, laid hold of her army an 
ſaved that wonder of nature, by declaring tha N 
tony had loſt ; an expreſſion which, after the ehe 
was interpreted as a preſage of Antony's "defeats 
Actium. They add, that after Cleopatra "felling 
Octavius's hands, this pearl, which was faxed 
Plancus, was by command of the conquerot cut! 
two, in order to make pendants for the ears of a Ve 
nus in the Pantheon; and thus that + goddels wa 
magnificently adorned with a jewel, which "was oh 
halt the value of a ſupper of Antony's and C 
patra's. * | 55 
Antony having ſent the comedians from Samos u 
Priene, there to remain and wait for him, came 9 
Athens, where the ſhews and amuſements were 


ject. She was jealous of the honours which Ottani 
had there received; for the virtue of this lady tut 
raifed the admiration of all Greece, which loaded het 
with all poſſible teſtimonies of reſpect. The queer 
of Egypt, who could not merit them by the ſim 
means, ſubſtituted in their place careſſes, and exter 
nal marks of favour towards the Athenians, wiv 
were always fond of flattering perſons in pa! 
They made a decree comprehending all kinds of bs 
nours, which they beſtowed on Cleopatra; and At 
tony was weak enough to carry it himſelf, and like u 


I remember a fimilar inſtance related by Horace of the fon of tht 
comedian Eſop, who cauſed to be difſolyed in vinegar a pearl, valued 
at a million of ſeſterces, and ſwallowed it. | 

Filius Æſopi detractam ex aure Metellz, 
Scilicet ut decies ſolidam exſorberet, auro 
Diluit inſignem baccam. Qui ſanior, ac fi 
Illud idem in rapidum flumen jaceretve cloacum. 
Hos. Sat. I. 3. 


+ Ut eſſet in utriſque Veneris auribus Rome in Pantheo diniä- ire: 
QOrunm Cana. | ; 
8 Athenian 
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It was at this time that he actually divorced Octa- 
ia, by ſending an order to her to leave his houſe. 
be obeyed, taking with her all her huſband's chit 
ren, except the eldeſt, who was with Antony; and 
n leaving the houſe, ſhe cried, and bewailed her for- 
ne, being ſincerely affected at finding herſelf one 


Win the cauſes of the civil war. The Romans, who 
ed ſpectators . of this affecting ſcene, at the ſame 
cut inc that they ſympathized with her in her grief, de- 


plored ſtill more the blindneſs of Antony; they efpe- 
ally who had ſeen Cleopatra, and knew from ocular 
nviction that ſhe was no way preferable to Octavia, 
ther for her youth or beauty, could not conceive 
je reaſon of ſo fatal an enchantment. 

Antony was infatuated in every reſpect; for he loſt 
n diverſions and debaucheries an opportunity which 
very precious, as his adverſary was not ſufficiently 
repared, and therefore feared an attack this cam- 
paign, In ſhort, beſides a great many things he 
wanted, the taxes which he levied upon the people of 
Italy, exaſperated them againſt him. He demanded 
if the citizens the fourth part of their income, and 
the freedmen were obliged to pay him the eighth part 
if what they were worth. Thoſe violent extortions 
were univerſally complained of; all Italy was in con- 

flon, and he was even obliged to employ his ſol- 
ders to levy the money and appeaſe the commotions. 

If Antony at ſuch a criſis ' as this had made haſte to 
proach him with thoſe forces which he had, he 

might have put Octavius into very great danger; but 

lis negligence of his own affairs, an inevitable conſe- 

quence of fooliſh paſſions and too great love of plea- 

ure, made him neglect ſo favourable an opportunity. 

Octavius had time to reſtore quiet in Italy, and re- 

concile to himſelf the minds of the people. 

Thus he made preparations for war during this 
far very ſlowly, endeavouring at the fame time to 


Q 4 Fn 


Athenian citizen, to harangue the queen in the moſt A. R. 225. 
attering terms. But he had done che like before at Ant. C. 


' 
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A., R. 720. run down his rival more and more, and to put a pot 
* face upon his own actions. Full of - this ſcheme, | 
received with great pleaſure a deſerter of conſidera 
weight, viz. Plancus, who came to deliver him 
up to him, after having been a long time the int 

mate confident of Anton. WT 
Plutarch excuſes this conduct of Plancus, by 
ledging that it was owing to the fear of 'Cleopai 
reſentment, on whoſe ſeparation from Antony he hy 

ſtrongly inſiſted. ' 2H 
Vell.ii.33, Velleius repreſents this affair in a very dif 
light. He calls Plancus a traitor, who changed hi 
party out of fickleneſs and a perfidious "temper 
$ Plancus, according to this hiſtorian, had been the 
moſt vile flatterer of Cleopatra, more low and fervil 
to her than the meaneſt of her ſlaves: He did ud 
refuſe the moſt ſhameful offices in Antony's'ſeryi 
and he ſo far forgot the decency of his rank, t 
equip himſelf like a ſea-god, painted green, and nabe 
having his head bound with reeds, dragging a ul 
behind him, and dancing upon his knees. A ven 
wretch, who on every occaſion ſold himſelf to 
higheſt bidder. It was not then the love of the put 
lick, nor eſteem for the beſt party, that determine 
a man of this character to leave Antony for Octayins; 
but Antony having reproached him at a feaſt, for his 
notorious rapines and extortions, he was afraid, and 
avoided by flight the puniſhment which his miſde 

meanors deſerved. 

This is Velleius's account of the matter, who had 
an opportunity of knowing Plancus very well, and 
paints very naturally. Beſides, his account may bt 
caſily reconciled with that of Plutarch; for theres 
nothing to hinder us from thinking, that Planet 
probably adviſed ſending away Cleopatra from the 

' war, and that Antony's anger on that account might 
burſt out into thoſe reproaches, which were but tov 
well founded. | 
Whatever was the motive that detached Plancus 
from Antony's friendſhip, Octavius concerned * 
, | | e 


if ve 


avin 


| 
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goal ef very little about that. But he was delighted at A. R. 220 · 
ne, | N him, and in Titius, his nephew, 85 mur- 8 
erer of Sextus Pompeius, witneſſes and accuſers 
inſt Antony, whom his intereſt obliged him to 
nder as odious as poſſible. For theſe two deſerters, 
cording to the practice of ſuch men, who, in order 
o juſtify their own conduct, never fail to blame the 
arty they have left, railed with open mouths in 
e Senate againſt Antony, and laid a thouſand atro- 
jous things to his charge. This occaſioned a grave 
rimand from an old Prætor, named Coponius. 
To“ be ſure,” ſays he, Antony became very 
culpable the evening before you left him.“ 
O0&avius liſtened to thoſe ſpeeches with the greateſt — 
isfaftion ; and Cluvius, one of his partizans, ſe- I. L. 
ded what had been ſaid, laying a great many accu- 
tions to his charge, which all ſprung from Antony's 
liſh paſſion for Cleopatra. He ſaid he had given 
the library of Pergamus, conſiſting of ' 2co000 
llumes ; that he had ſuffered the Athenians to ſalute 
7 in his preſence by the titles of queen and miſtreſs ;- 
hat frequently during the time he gave orders to 
finces and kings, he received from her love-letters, 
nd read them before them; that upon a certain oc- 
lion, when Furnius, a perſon of conſiderable rank, 
d the moſt eloquent among the Romans, pleaded 
efore him, Cleopatra happened to appear, and croſ- 
ug the Forum in a litter, Antony left the aſſembly 
d follow her, and laying his hand upon the litter he 
ent along with her. Theſe reproaches, which among 
k would appear very trifling, were judged to be very 
ous among the Romans, and it was not by extenua- 
ig, but by denying them, that Antony's friends, 
ho remained ſtill in Rome, undertook to excuſe. 
um. ; | 
But there was nothing that pleaſed Octavius better, 
r gave him more occaſion of triumph, than An- 


* Multa mehercule fecit Antonius pridie quam tu illum relin- 
es. VELL, II. 33. 


tony's 
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A. R. 520. tony's will, the articles of which he was informed 
72 by Titius and Plancus, who had fi it as witneſſe 
This will was depofited with the Veſtals, and 06 
vius demanded it of them. They refuſed to deli 
it up, but told him, that if he choſe to come an 
take it himſelf, they neither could hinder him n 
would attempt to do it. He did fo, read it firſt hin 
ſelf, and having carefully marked thoſe articles whi 
were moſt liable to be criticiſed, he read it in full 
nate and before all the people: but not without bein 
cenſured by 'a great many, who thought it d 
ſtrange that a man, who was {till alive, ſhould 
bbliged to be accountable for what he ordered'to b 
executed after his death. However, ſeveral of thik 
articles were fo ridiculous, that they were more ſtruck 
with the indecency of them, than with Octaviusꝭ im 
r manner of proceeding. 1:10 

Antony therein confirmed Cæſario the lawful { 
of Cæſar and Cleopatra. He bequeathed imme 
ies to his children which he had by her, an 
what ſhocked the Romans moſt was, his ordering 
caſe he ſhould die in Rome, that his body, aſter i 
ufual honours were paid to it in the Forum, ſhoal 
be tranſported to Alexandria, and delivered to Cle 
patra, by whom he defired to be buried. - © 
Antony's friends obſerving that the minds of 
people began to be diſguſted at him, had recourle en 
prayers and entreaties with them; and, in the m 
time, ſent Geminius, one of the party, to make d 
laſt effort upon their chief, and engage him not i 
cauſe himſelf to be ignominiouſly deprived of his n at 
ice, and declared an enemy to the publick. "Cleopt 
tra, ſeeing Geminius arrived, gueſſed the cauſe of 
journey, and looking upon him as Octavia's gene, 2. 
ſhe did whatever lay in her power to diſoblige il 
affronting him perpetually wich her inſulting rale onte 
and appointing him always the loweſt place at UI: he 
entertainments. Geminius waited very patiently al 
he ſhould have an audience; but at la being Dell 

upon in the middle of a feaſt to explain imer 

3 7 4 The 
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[ am convinced of, whether merry or ſober, viz. 
that every ar go very well if you ſend back 
Cleopatra into Egypt. 

nd Cleopatra, without being moved, ſaid to Gemi- 
us,“ You have done very right to own the truth, 
and ſave yourſelf from being put to the torture.“ 
eminius being afraid, made his eſcape in a few days, 
nd returned to Rome. A great many others took 
e fame reſolution with him, not being able to bear 
te inſolence of Cleopatra's flatterers, who affronted 
em upon every occaſion, ki W An 

Plutarch mentions particularly M. Silanus, who 
s afterwards Octavius's collegue in the Conſulſhip; 
id Q. Dellius, whom he calls the hiſtorian ; but be 
better known by the title which Meſſala gave him, 
f the * Tumbler of the Civil Wars; becauſe he 
ud left Dolabella for Caſſius, Caſſius for Antony 

| now Antony for Octavius. Dellius was the firſt 
bo had been diſpatched by Antony to Cleopatra, to 
der her to come and give an account of her conduct. 
ure before related in what manner he acquitted 
imſelf of his commiſſion. He not only ſuſpected that 


f Antony's heart, but he was alſo ſenſibly ſmit with 


Want letters from Dellius to Cleopatra. Towards 
je latter end of the time that he was with Antony, 
oF offended Cleopatra, by an expreſſion which eſcaped 
is 08 at an entertainment, He faid, that they had 
pe tly a thin tart wine for their cheer, while Sarmentus 
ch was the name of a buffoon who diverted Octa- 
hi 
len 
the 
ly tl 


15 Pr, Meſſala Corvinus deſultorum bellorum civilium vocat. 
el! „ Salor. 1. * - 


The 


the beſt Falernian wine at Rome. This reflection 
wonted Cleopatra very much, and Dellius pretended, 
ut he was informed by a phyſician, named Glaucus, 


that 


« The affairs come to negotiate,” ſaid he, are not A. 
of a nature to be treated of at table; but one thing 


Antony was in a paſſion, 


e charms of this princeſs would render her miſtreſs 


bem himſelf. Seneca, the father, quotes ſeveral. 


235 
R. 720. 


Ant. 
32. 


gene, and whom Horace has rendered famous) drank * Sat. 
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A. R. 720. that his life was not ſafe. Perhaps he told the tru 
2 2455 and perhaps he invented this ſtory to excuſe his pe 
fdy. Cleopatra was wicked enough to endeavour 
[deſtroy him, but Dellius hardly ſeems to have yer 
city enough for us to depend upon his word. 
Rome echoed with complaints and reproaches agay 
Antony. His old adverſaries, as well as thoſe y 
had lately deſerted his party, all joined in/condemgj 
him; and his own conduct was ſtill more hurtful 
him than all the ſpeeches which were made to his 
advantage. A flave to Cleopatra, he appeared 
have no other will than that of his queen, who h 
the aſſurance to promiſe herſelf the empire of Ron 

and who, when Fi 


e wanted to confirm an cath, fx 
by the laws ſhe would dictate in the capital to 
whole univerſe. She had already a Roman g 
the ſoldiers of which had her name engraved wal tir 
their bucklers. Octavius had then a ſufficient us. 
dation to make the Romans fear, that Antony, 

| caſe he became conqueror, would ſubject them 
Cleopatra, and transfer the ſeat of the empare in 
Rome to Alexandria, Antony ſeemed entirely 
have forgot that he was a Roman. He had ladu 

not only the manners and maxims, but even the a ret: 
of his country. He frequently appeared upon 
throne of gold, clothed in the manner of the eit 
princes, all glittering with purple and precious ud 
a Median ſabre by his ſide, a golden ſceptre ini 
hand, and, if we may believe Florus, a diadem y 
his head. He had aboliſhed the uſe of the name Wi Ro 
Pretorium, which ſignified with the Romans the Wireſ 
and apartment of a general in camp, or the hab rem. 
of the ſovereign magiſtrate in the provinces, Ju 
tuting in its ſtead ® one which ſignifies a royal tent 
habitation, as if he had yielded the preheminait th 
and right of command to Cleopatra. In ſhort, n ante 


ſame manner as Cleopatra gave herſelf out for the 08th: ch 
Iſis, and aſſumed the attributes of that 

| | 1 

' * Baoi\uy, "pads 
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perſon, in the pictures and ſtatues which were A. R. 746 f 
ade for her, Antony cauſed himſelf to be painted oY) : 

; her ſide, or repreſented either in braſs or marble, 

i the ſymbols which characteriſed Oſiris. 

als Antony, induſtrious in rendering himſelf odious to 

e Romans by ſo many different methods, ſucceeded 
at in ruining himſelf. Octavius obtained a de- 


fry 
11S JC 
Our 
& it 


ee to deprive him of the Conſulſhip, which he was 
his WS have enjoyed the following year, and likewiſe of 
red Triumviral power. He did not cauſe him to be 
bo c|arcd an enemy to the publick, either becauſe he 


uſt not puſh matters to that extremity, being afraid 
the friends which Antony had ſtill at Rome; or, 
„ich appears to me more probable, in conſequence 
f that ſyſtem of moderation which he had preſcribed 
) himſelf, ever ſince his victory over Sextus Pom- 
kus. If Antony had been declared an enemy to the 
ublick, all thoſe who were attached to him, among 
tom were ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, would have 
ken involved in the ſame condemnation ; but Octa- 
jus had no intention to loſe them, and was very 
jad, on the 8 to leave them an open paſſage 
return to him. e even wanted that the decree, 
lich was iſſued againſt Antony, might promiſe im- 
unity, and ſignify an approbation to thoſe who 
dould leave him. 8 

It was therefore againſt Cleopatra * alone that the 
d up was declared. They put on the military robe 
Rome, as for an imminent danger, which greatly 
"creſted the ſafety of the Republick ; and all the 
ug ermonies of a declaration of war in form, were ſo- 
a enaly obſerved. | 

em Oftavius, in a ſpeech which he made to the people 
on this ſubject, affected to ſay, that Antony en- 
10 ned by a ſorcereſs was no more himſelf; and that 
e chiefs of the war againſt the Romans would be the 


lam ſurpriſed that Horace, in a great number of verſes which he 
mote on this war, never ſo much as once mentioned Antony's name. 
Fe imitated the reſerve of his patron in this point; but Virgil did not 
e himſelf ſo circumſpect. en 


Eunuch 


- 


32s | 


months; and it was with the preateſt marks of ſee 


Suet. Aug. 
70. 


Octavius wanted to have time to make himſelf ſure d 


occaſion. He had the more reaſon to be afraid d 


A;R. 220, Eunuch Mardion, Cleopatra's milliner, and her Wa; 
. C. ing- woman, who would direct the greateſt affain 
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the empire. Thus all this diſcretion ſhewn to 1; 
tony, who was not once mentioned in the declarats 
of war, tended only to render him contemptible, x 
at the ſame time more reproachable and odious, 


ing that without being perſonally attacked, he nll +1 
8 part againſt his country and fellow-citizens for te 
ſtrange woman. tt] 
Antony underſtood perfectly well the bad Ie 
of the ſhew of moderation which his enemy abo 
towards him; and being extremely provoked, he & pen 
manded a new oath of his troops, and ſwore hindi; { 
ſolemnly at the head of his army, that he would but 
make either peace, or even a truce, with Ottaving * 
He added, that he would abdicate the Triumyirſki A 
two months after the victory. Tho? he was far frog poſ 
having a ſincere intention to perform this promiſe, bij; 
reſiſted a long time the importunity of his ſolden got 


who wanted he ſhould allow himſelf the term of! 


ing reluctance that he gave his conſent to it, Th 
malice was no leſs violent on the other fide, 4 
Italy engaged itſelf by oath to ſerve Octavius in th 
war againſt Antony. Only the city of Bolog 
which had always been under the protection of A 
tony's family, aſked and obtained leave not to ent 
into this league againſt its patron. ; 

The whole year paſſed in theſe preparations for wit 
without any actual hoſtility committed on either fide. 


Italy, and to take all the neceſſary precautions #0 
preventing the commotions which his abſence migit 


theſe, as he knew that Antony, whom the opulent 

countries of Aſia and the Eaſt furniſhed with immens 

riches, had ſent conſiderable ſums to Italy, and ere! 

to Rome itſelf, in order to re-animate the courage d "4d 

his antient friends, and gain him new ones if polſible. i din 

This determined Octavius to diſtribute a gratification uy Var 
t0 
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empts of the enemy that might be made to corrupt 
them. He likewiſe placed troops in fuck places as 
te ſuſpected, or were expoſed to the inſults of the 
memy. All which required a great deal of care and 


Antony by his effeminacy and negligence delayed 
entering upon action. Towards autumn he arrived 
n the iſland of Coreyrus, and having learned that the 
enemy's veſſels appeared the neighbouring coaſt, 
though there was only a few of them ſent for intelli- 
ence, he ſuppoſed that Octavius's whole fleet was 
i ſea, and retired towards Peloponnefus. Fhere he 
put his troops into winter quarters, and ſpent that ſea- 
on himfelf at Patras, N | 

Affairs were in this fituation when Octavius took 
polſeſſion of his third Conſulſhip, having Meſſala for 
tis collegue, who was ſubſtituted in the room of 
Antony. 


M. VaLERivs MEssALA Corvinus. 


There never were ſuch powerful and numerous 
prces, both by ſea and land, ſeen aſſembled for any 
var, whether foreign or domeſtick, as thoſe with 
- Antony and Octavius prepared to attack each 
other. ' 

Antony had 100,000 foot and 12000 horſe, in 
rich number the auxiliary troops that were ſent 
rom the kings, his allies, were not included. Bo- 
gud, king of a part of Libya, Tarcondimotus, king 
ab the higher Cilicia, Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
Thiladelphus, king of Paphlagonia, Mithridates, of 
Commagena, and Amyntas, of Galatia, ſerved in 
beton in his army. Herod, king of the Medes, 
Malchus of Arabia, and Polemon, whom Antony 
lad made king of part of Pontus and Cilicja, had ſent 
im ſuccours. Hi: fleet amounted to 500 veſſels of 


rOW-S 


Kr, 2 great many of which had from eight to ten 
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p tis ſoldiers, to ſtrengthen their fidelity againſt any an . 
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A. R. 721. rows of oars, ſumptuouſly adorned, according to t 

Au. ©. taſte of magnificence and even luxury, 'which a 
8 peared in every thing about him. 14 

Octavius's forces were not ſo conſiderable, Hy 

land army conſiſted. of 80,000 legionary ſoldiers, with 

cavalry equal to that of Antony. His fleet did na 

exceed 150 veſſels, and they were a great deal ſmaller 

than thoſe of Antony, but better built, more numble 

and far better manned with ſailors and rowers, wha 

underſtood how to work them perfectly well. Where 

thoſe large hulks in Antony's fleet were half empty; 

had no body to ſteer them, but ſuch. as they hat 

picked up, the greateſt part of them forced ini d 

ſervice, and had never ſeen the fea ; as reapers, my: 

leteers, and young men almoſt boys, Whom the 

prefled upon the roads, diſpeopling Greece, mi 

out being able at laſt to put on board a ſuffice 

number. _ - 4.408 

The whole Roman Empire was ſhaken by thi 

war; the eaſtern part of it ruſhing againſt the welt 

Antony's dominions reached from the Euphrates and 

Armenia as far as the Ionian ſea; and to theſe wilt 


regions muſt be added, Egypt and Cyrenaica. Oe 
vius had on his fide Africa, from the diſtrict of e. 
rene as far as the great ſea, Spain, Gaul, Illyrum, elth 

Zub ton 


Italy, and the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia. 
Italy did not furniſh him with forces only; it m 
alſo a great ſupport, and a very advantageous om 
ment to his party, as Virgil expreſſes it, When 
ſcribing the battle of Actium, he repreſents, on on 
fide, * Auguſtus + leading Italy to the fight, accon 
panied by the Senate and people, the houſhold gou 


* Hinc Auguſtus agens Italos in prœlia Cæſar, Thet 
Cum Patribus populoque, Penatibus & magnis Dis. put 
Hinc ope barbarica varuſque Antonius armis, 

Victor ab aurorz populis & litore rubro, 0 by 

ZEgyptum, vireſque orientis, & ultima ſecum Mear 
Bactra vehit ; ſequiturque, nefas ! ZEgyptia conju x. 

ViRG. u. I. vii nov 

+ Octavius had the name of Auguſtus when Virgil wrote died at 


verſes, 


OCTAVIUS:H:/@ORVINUS, Conne 
he other, Antony dragging after him barbarous nas 
ie Eaſt, Bactria, and, to compleat the iguominy, 


9 rw rt nar Darby! 
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7 nded him. 9 1 tu 1109 
By the account which I have given of the forces of 
two parties, it appears that both generals had 
mounds to hope for victory, In this each of them 
liſcovered a ſtrong confidence, in which policy had 
great a ſhare as conviction. Octavius, Who Wa 
ither proud nor vain-glorious, ſent à challenge 
owever to Antony; and whilſt his veſſels were ill 
the ports of Tarentum and Brunduſium, he pro- 
oſed that he ſhould come to Italy, offering to leave 
te neceſſary ports and roads free for his fleet, and to 


aps 
Hu 
ith 
not 
ler 
ble 
Who 


on horſeback, concluding with a promiſe of giv- 
w him battle in ive days after they were diſemi- 
wked ; and in caſe this propoſal was not agreeable 
Antony, he demanded to be received into Epirus 
[the ſame terms: Antony did not accept of either 
theſe propoſals, but, on the contrary, made a jeſt 
them.“ For who ſhall be the judge, ſaid he, & if 
either of us ſhould fail in any article of the conven- 
ton?“ But in order to be even in rhodomontade 
th an enemy whom he never granted to be brave, 
challenged him to a ſingle combat; or; in caſe 4 
eral battle ſnould be more agreeable to him, he 
opoled that they ſhould tranſport their armies to the 
bins of Pharſalia, in order to decide their quarrel at 
e lame place where Cæſar and Pompey formerly ter- 
nated theirs. | 

Theſe were frivolous propoſals, and could never 
put in execution, though perhaps they had their 
by encouraging the ſoldiers on both ſides. 

Mean time the fine ſeaſon began to come in, and it 
K now time to enter upon action. Octavius aſſem- 
d at Brunduſium, and the neighbourhood of it, 


Yor. X. R diſtinguiſhed, 


ins, a thouſand different kinds of armour, Egypt. y 


p from the ſea-coaſt to the diſtance: of a day's: jour- 


1. 


n Egyptian ſpouſe, who followed, or rathet com- 
we 


t only-all his troops, but thoſe who were the moſt 
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Rome, and tutelar deities af the empire and. om A. .- | 
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Ar R. 257. diſtinguiſhed, and had the moſt influence amongſt 
22 —— of Senators and Knights. He — 
employ the Knights in his ſervice, and to ſecure u 
himſelf the fidelity of the Senators by keeping then 
about his perſon. At the ſame time, he Wa de 
lighted with ſhewing openly to the whole unit 
chat the chiefs and body of the Roman empire e 
unanimouſly intereſted in ſupport of his cauſe, 501 
With regard to the embarkation, his chief cn 
according to the example of his great uncle, wg 
prevent the veſſels being loaded with a number d 
uſeleſs perſons and ſuperfluous proviſions. He then 
fore regulated the number of ſlaves which e ear 
officer or Senator was to take with him, and th 
quantity of proviſions they were to furniſn themſehe er 
with. . 1 2] 442 
When every thing was ready for the general dei 
parture, he detached Agrippa at the head of a nuns 
rous ſquadron to harraſs the enemy. That b] 
commander acquitted himſelf nobly and ſucceſsful 
of his commiſſion. He made deſcents on 
places in Greece, took by force Methona d, z ore 
ſiderable town of Peloponneſus, and defended h 
good garriſon, Bogud, king of Mauritania, de 
killed on this occaſion. But the moſt important me 
ploit of Agrippa in this expedition, was his ſeizing ee 
large convoy of proviſions and warlike ſtores wh 
was coming to Antony from Syria and Egypt. 
ſo happy an opening of the campaign, Agrippa it 
turned to rejoin Octavius, who, encouraged by tigh 
firſt ſucceſſes, made haſte to go in ſearch of the en 
my with all his forces. 1-2! 4 
They ſet out all together, and covered the lot 
ſea with a prodigious number of veſſels and 
ports, for carrying into Greece fourſcore ; thoulat 
foot, and twelve. thouſand horſe, and likewile {bl 
of war to the number of two hundred and fifty. I. 
land army diſembarked at the + Ceraunian muß eb; 


va 
erſel 
ve 
; Ice 
] 
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* Now called Modon. + The mountains of Chimen- 
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Y ins, and had orders to march along the coaſt as far A. R. 281. 
* . gulf of * Ambracia. Octavius himſelf, at the — n 
ed of his naval forces, having taken poſſeſſion, in 
b voyage, of Corſica, which was abandoned bythe” 
emy, ſtopt to refreſh himſelf ina + port formed by 

nyer Acheron, where it falls into the ſea. There 
e appointed the, general rendezvous of his fleet, and 
bon after he ſailed towards the promontory of 

dium. ; vl =D a? [JST DIC 
Though he might very naturally have been ex- 
ted there about that time, yet he was very near 
wprizing Antony, whoſe fleet then lay at anehor 


rar that cape. Antony had nothing ready; his le- 
ions were not arrived, and his veſſels could hardly 
e rowed for want of a ſufficient number of hands, 
d even thoſe had periſhed every day with hardſhips. 
id diſeaſes, eſpecially ſuch of them as were forced 
to the ſervice, and were therefore obliged to apply 
a painful labour they were not accuſtomed to. 
hey relate a very cruel and inhuman expreſſion of 
tony on this ſubject. When they told him that 
ore than a third of his ſeamen were dead, Þ © Pro- 
vided they preſerve the oars,” ſaid he, © we ſhall 
never want hands to work them whilit there are 
men in Greece.” If it be true that Antony ex- 
relſed himſelf in fo cruel and brutal a manner, he 
gy well deſerved the misfortunes which fell upon 
im. ; 
During the univerſal confuſion which the ſudden 
mval of Octavius occaſioned, Cleopatra amuſed 
ericlf in affected gaieties, which would hardly de- 
ve to be taken notice of here, if it was not an in- 
ance of the character of that princeſs; equally ridi- 


| 


ou{ar Gulf of Arta. 

ſi } This port was called the SwE x Port, either becauſe the water 
here was ſweet, or on account of the rivers which diſcharged them- 

„ I there, or the fountains whi h ſpring from it. It is placed in 

mou * map of Greece by M'Danville, by the name of Glycys Limea, 
lich is 2 Greek name wrote in Roman characters. 

| Remi mods ſalvi ſint. Nam remiges non deerunt, quod Grecia 

ment: nes habuerit. Ox os. vi. 19. ; 


all | R 2 | culous 
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AR; 751. culous and contemptuous. When they told her with 
Ar. O great concern that the enemy had taken poſſeſſion of 
Torynum, a ſmall town, whoſe name in Greek fig 
fies a Ladle, ſhe punned upon the word; . We lan 
great reaſon to be afraid,” ſaid the, '* nowtha 
Cæſar has poſſeſſion of the Ladle.” This inf 
alluſion of her's would not have ſaved the fleet. bn 
Antony made amends for his negligence by his ſkil 
and preſence of mind. He had only a very tew'troojd 
on board his veſſels, and if he had been attacked, | 
muſt certainly have been deſtroyed. In order to d 
ceive an enemy whom it would have been inipoſſibl 
to reſiſt, he armed his rowers, and made them con 
upon the deck, where he ranged them in good or 
At the ſame time he cauſed the oars to be ſuſpended 
in ſuch a manner, as that the blades might appeari 
the air on both ſides of the veſſels. This feigned x 
pearance impoſed upon Octavius, and determined 
him to retire, being perſuaded that Antony was in 
— — to receive him. 
vius had a double intention in that ſudden at 
unexpected motion which he made. He expected 
ther to obtain ſome advantage by force, of to g 
over to his fide ſome of Antony's troops. But 90 
having ſucceeded in either of theſe views, he den 
mined to eſtabhfh himſelf and fortify his camp on i 
north ſide of the gulf of Ambracia, where he afte! 
wards built the town of + Nicopolis ; and from! 
eamp he drew three lines of communication with tit 
port of Comarus, upon the Ionian ſea, at a little 
ſtance from the port which was formed by them 
Acheron. Antony occupied the two points whid 
commanded the entrance of the gulf; there he bs 
raiſed towers or forts, keeping a ftridt guard upon i 
mouth of the harbour with his veſſels, ſo that h 
could go in or out of the gulf when he pleaſed. H 
camp was extended in the plain below Actium, epi 
rated from that of the enemy by the breadth, of d 
fame gulf. r 


* Now called Prevezay 
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The two armies remained a great while in this po- A. R. 2. 
ſuion before Octavius could bring Antony to a bat- __ 


de. The ſame reaſon determined them both, the one 
to engage, and the other to ſhun it. Antony's 
troops were not yet all aſſembled, and it was as much 
his intereſt to wait for thoſe which he expected, as it 
was his enemy's to prevent their joining him. All 
therefore which happened for ſome time were little 
kirmiſhes, ſmall rencounters among the cavalry, and 
captures of | ſtore-ſhips, without any action of im 

nance.. 0 e A 
Fa, ſoon as Antony had aſſembled all his forces, 
he diſcovered more confidence. He tranſported part 
< his army to the other ſide where the enemy were, 
and there formed a camp, leaving however his:chief 
forces in his old camp near Actium. Then Octavius 
hewed leſs ardour in preſſing an engagement ;” bet 
while he kept himſelf quiet, he had- always ſome de- 
nchments, both by ſea and land, in action. In or- 
der to harraſs Antony, and oblige him if poſſible w 
quit the poſt he occupied, he ſent ſeveral bodies of 
troops into Greece and Macedonia; and Agrippa, y 


lis order, having put himſelf at the head of a power- 


ful ſquadron, took. poſſeſſion of -* Leucate, w_— 
wh the veſſels which he found there; ſubje 
Patras, and even Corinth itſelf 
Aprippa's ſucceſs made the balance incline: to Oc- 
urius's ſide, and ſtaggered the fidelity of a great many 
of Antony's friends; deſertions became very fre- 
quent in his army, and ſome illuſtrious perſonages, 
ſuch as Philadelphus king of - Paphlagonia, and 
Amyntas king of the Galatians, left him to go over 
tothe enemy's camp. But no revolt made ſo ſenſible 
a impreſſion on him, as that of Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus. He was the moſt diſtinguiſhed of all Antony's 
friends, both by his birth, rank, and noble courage. 
He would never ſtoop to make his court -to'Cleopd- 
7, and was the only perſon who, whenever he ſpoke 


The cape of St. Mauro. „ | 
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1 to her, called her always by her name. In conf. bon 
. quence of this behaviour, he met with a * the) 


_  diſguſts from that haughty princeſs every day. her 
averſion which this gave him, and perhaps wegen thei 
an unfortunate event, to which he ſaw every and 
tended, engaged him to go in queſt of mere reſpet {ton 


a motive for others to do the ſame. 


Fin. xxi. 


and a better fortune in Octavius's party. Though dat 
was at that time ill of a fever, he threw himſelf n ren 
a boat, and happily paſſed over. Antony was mud vb 

rovoked at it, and revenged himſelf by ridieuling yt 

mitivs, attributing his flight to his impatiencey 

viſit a freed-woman whom Ge loved, and without 
whom he could not live. In other reſpects he belizxed 
very generouſly towards him, and, contrary to Cite 
tra's advice, he ſent after him all his equipage, anc 
every thing belonging to him. © Domitius died yery 
ſoon after, without having time to be of any ſerv 
to Octavius, if we except that his example weaker 
the eſteem of the party which he abandoned, and 


The great number of deſertions exaſperated An- 
tony, and puſhed him on to cruelty. ' Upon —— 
cions which I think doubtful hers th 


founded or not, he tormented to death ellis K 
king or prince of a country in Arabia; and he vi 
livered over a Senator, called Quintus Poſthuma de 
to the fury of a number of mad people, who tote lin deat 
in pieces like ſo many beaſts of prey. te, 
Antony's peeviſhneſs extended itſelf even to Cle acti 
patra, and he — to * diſtruſt her. By one of r 
viciſſitudes which violent paſſions commonly produe tn 
he paſſed from one extreme to another; he, u e 
whom he had ſubmitted all his inclinations, betim 1 
ſuſpected by him of having a deſign to poiſon din had 
In conſequence of which, . he eat with her freq 
he ordered every thing that was ſerved up to be taſty ci" 
before him. Cleopatra made a jeſt of theſe'precav lat 
9 ates this I itions fo 
the =S _— yy + a oy M7 HE Al 
more proper for inſerting i it than this, tatio 


tjonh 
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ons, and diverted: herſelf by proving to him that A. R. 727%". 
hey were of no uſe. Once at a feaſt the put upon ro 4 
her head a garland of flowers, which were poiſoned at ; 
their extremities 3 and when they were full of mirth 
ad gaiety, ſhe defired Antony, according to a cuſ- 
om uſed among people of pleaſure, to drink garlands; 
that is, to drink wine in which garlands had been 
ſreped., Antony agreed to it, and taking that 
which Cleopatra wore, he ſtript off the flowers, and 
throwing them into the cup, he was juſt going to 
drink, when the queen laying hold of his arm faid to 
him, TI am the perſon againſt whom you take the 
precaution of this new method of ordering every 

thing you eat and drink to be taſted. - If it was 
poſſible for me to live without you, could I want. 
opportunities or means of deſtroying you? At 
e ſame time ſhe cauſed a criminal to be brought iny 
ho was ordered to drink the wine in Antony's cup; 
und expired immediately. A jeſt of this kind, one 
would think, muſt have had ſomething in it diſagree- 
able to a ſuſpicious man; but Antony drew no un- 
favourable concluſion from it; on the contrary, he rec: 
newed his former blind confidence in Cleopatra. 
At the ſame time he met with ſome new loſſrs, 
which increaſed his uneafineſs about the ſucceſs of 
the war. Soſius having engaged in a ſea- fight was 
beaten, and the king Tarcondimotus there loſt his; 
life. Antony himſelf had no better ſucceſs in a ſmall 
ation of the cavalry, where he was in perſon. In 
dort, he ran a riſk of being taken and falling into the 
hands of Octavius. The affair happened in the fol- 
loving manner. Ai aa 6 

He was ſituated near the enemy, in the camp he 
ud formed on the north ſide. of the gulf, and he 
den frequently went without much 22 from the 
Ade emp to his fleet, truſting himſelf to the palliſadoed 
ca laes, which maintained the communication from the 


En ego ſum, inquit illa, Marce Antoni, quam in nova præguſtan- 
— = caves: adeo mihi, fi poſſim_fine te vivere, occaſio aut 
£0 { ? 0 & , 18 — $4 d z a 6 , p 
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| A er one to the other. Octavius was thformet of it, and: 
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placed 'an ambuſcade, which were very near ferzing 
Antony; for the perſon who immediately * 


him was taken, and he ſaved himſelf - with-diffienlty 


by running with all his ug This: adventure de. 
termined him to return to hi 
the promontory of Actiumnmn. 


Seeing his affairs become more and more ruh 


every day, beſides a famine which began to ſptead in 


his army, he concluded that he ought to change hi 


plan of the war entirely. He therefore called togethet 


a grand council, to deliberate hat was to be done 


in ſuch à conjuncture. Dio aſſures us, that Cleops 


tra's advice was to march back all the troops int 


Egypt, leaving only garriſons in the moſt conſider 
able poſts and towns in the countries were to 
quit. A ſhameful and fooliſh advice, which I en. 
not believe even Cleopatra herſelf durſt propoſe to 
Antony. Mean while this hiſtorian adds, that the 
Roman general conſented to it; and that the battle 


of Actium, which followed ſoon after, happened in 


ſpite of Antony, when he had an intention to retire, 
and not to hght. This account, of which I do not 
find the leaſt hint in any other author, appears th me 
very improbable, and I rather chuſe to follow th 
of Plutarch, according to whom the reſolution d 


giving battle having been taken and confirmed," they 
only deliberated whether they ought to fight by land 


or ſea, | 

Antony had much more reaſon to put confidence 
in his legions, hardened by ſo many battles, than in 
a fleet which was ill equipped, ill manned, and till 
that time had met with no manner of ſucceſs. Th 
was alſo the opinion of Canidius, who at the apptoack 
of danger, forgetting his complaiſance to Cleopatr, 
adviſed his general to ſend her back, and to retire 
himſelf into Thrace or Macedonia, there to determine 
the quarrel by a general battle in the open field. He 
repreſented that, in this caſe, Dicomes, king of the 
Getz, promiſed powerful aſſiſtance; that it vn 


old camp, at the foote 
and 8 Pj 00 
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Octavius, to whom the wars againſt Sextus Pompeius 
had afforded an opportunity of becoming {kiltul-in' 

ger affairs; and that it would be very ſtrange if An- 
ny, who had ſuch great experience in land- fights, 
o aid not take the ae the force, — and 
courage of his 1 on the r put his 
ous hole 2 — in Skis fleet. 
d in Such ſolid reaſons as theſe would: doubrlefs mee” 
vhs made an impreſſion upon Antony, if he had ftill 
ther been capable of judging for himſelf; but he faw no- 
ene thing but by Cleopatra's eyes, nor determined 
Ty By thing but according to her directions. This art- 
ful princeſs, who conſidered only her own intereſt, 
abſolutely wanted a naval engagement, never mind- 
ng what might be the moſt effectual means to render 
Antony victorious, but how to procure a ſpeedy 
and ſafe flight in caſe of bad ſucceſs. = 

t was then reſolved that they ſhould prepare them - 
ſelves for a ſea- fight, and as the number of Antony's 
ſilors and rowers were far from being ſufficient for 
his number of veſſels, he picked out as many of the 
beſt ſhips as he could well man, and burnt all the 
reſt, Thus his fleet was reduced to 170 veſſels, and 


"3 


adding Cleopatra's 60 gallies, he was ſtill inferior to 


they Wl the enemy, who had 260 veſſels; but as his were 
and BY keger and loftier built, he reckoned that advantage 
wuld make up for the deficiency in the number. 
ence He embarked on board this fleet twenty thouſand 
nu ionary ſoldiers and two thouſand archers, taking 
tile to cauſe the moſt illuſtrious of thoſe who were 


nth him to go on board, in order that it might be 
more difficult to go over to the enemy, in caſe they 
ould be tempted to imitate the example which ſe- 
reral had ſet before them. 

It is related, that during the embarkation an old 
Centurion who had always been firmly attached to An- 
tony, and having fought for him, and under his eye 
a a great many 9 was almoſt covered with 


7 ſcars, 


he leaſt diſnonourable for him to abandon the ſea to A. ar 


yen theſe were not compleatly equipped. And after Orof vi. 
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ſcars, when he ſaw him approach, burſt into team r. 
and ſpoke to him as follows. My general, whyd 
« you deſpiſe theſe wounds which I have'receivedin 
« which ſerved you ſo faithfully, and plate your 
« confidence in a frail piece of wood? Leave dhe 
« Egyptians and Phcenicians to combat by ſea bu bpon 
« as for us Romans, the land is our element. G 
« us the land on which we are accuſtomed to t is 
« reſolutely, ready to vanquiſh, or to die.” "Antofrro 
made no reply to this, but putting on an air of ſeꝶ 
nity, made a ſign with his hand to the officer to han 
good courage, and went away to inſpect the em 
barkation. | * 53% 
He recommended to this officer an aſſurance which 
he had not himſelf, and they remarked that when tet: « 
pilots wanted to leave the fails on ſhore, the oars bed 


ſufficient for the fight, he ordered them to be cam eets 
on board, under pretence that they muſt 'norfulr A! 
any of the enemy to eſcape by flight. kd "= 


Octavius on his ſide prepared for the engagemen 
being very ſenſible of the advantage which the enemy» wa 
gave him, by offering him battle by ſea. © But 9 
withſtanding the deſire of the two generals to engat 
the ſtormy weather prevented them for the ſpaced 
four days. At laſt, the fifth day, which was tit 
ſecond of September, happening to be clear, feret 
and very calm, gave the two generals an opportuſ ger. 
of determining which of them ſhould remain mala 
of the univerſe. | wil 

Antony ranged his fleet before the mouth of 
gulf of Ambracia; giving the command of the right a di 
wing to Gellius Publicola, that of the left to Sol 


and truſting the centre to M. Octavius and M-loremy 


Plin. 
XXXII- 1. 


ſteius. The poſt he reſerved to himſelf was 401 
about from one place to another, wherever his eve b 
ſence ſhould be neceſſary, Pliny relates, that Wer „ 
he diſtributed his orders, a ſmall fiſh, called à Mile. 
mora, ſtopt his veſſel, and obli him to go w Thi 
another. This magical virtue of a ſmall fiſh ꝙ t hi, 


* 


* 
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er motionleſs a veſſel agitated by the winds, 
1 has long ago Ben juſtly deemed fabulous. 
Octavius, gaining the ſea, drew up his fleet oppo- 
& to that of Antony. His lieutenant-generals were 
Lorius on the right, I. Arruntius on the left, 
doch under Agrippa, who commanded in chief, and 
upon whom the whole action entirely depended. The 
Conſul Meſſala had alſo a command in this fleet, but 
is not certain what it was. As to Octavius himſelf, 
frrounded by a number of little boats appointed to 

; his orders, after the manner of aid-de-camps, 
is poſt, as well as that of Antony, was to inſpe& the 
whole. | |; 
The two land armies, ſimple ſpectators of the en- 
gagement, were drawn up upon the ſides of the gulph; 
that of Antony commanded by Canidius, and that of 
Octavius by Statilius Taurus, encouraging the two 
fleets which were going to engage. 5 
Although Antony offered battle, he had no inten- 
tion to be the firſt who attacked. He had recom- 
nded to thoſe who had the working of the veſſels 
„ wait for the enemy, without making the leaſt mo- 
on, guarding themſelves againſt the rocks and ſhal- 
Ws in a narrow fea, and hard upon the ſhore ; and 
ie ſoldiers had orders to fight as if they were on 
m ground, and to look upon their veſſels as citadels, 
lich they were to defend againſt a number of be- 
bers, | 

Octavius ſurveying the ſeveral diviſions of his army, 
u ſoon. as he was arrived at the right wing, obſerved 
th ſurprize the tranquillity of Antony's fleet, for 
ta diſtance it appeared as if it was riding at anchor. 
e did not judge it proper to advance to the 
demy, lying ſo near the ſhore, where the nimble- 
ls of his veſſels and the (kill of his ſeamen would 
ave been but of little advantage, but contented him- 
+ with remaining in his ſtation at the diſtance of a 
lle. | | | 
This ination of the two fleets continued till noon, 
* which time a gale ſpringing up, Antony's _—_ 
an 


252 
A. R. 282. and ſoldiers, impatient at a delay which exaſperand 


315 . their courage, and truſting to the largeneſß 1 
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ſtrength of their ſhips, made a motion With dhe I 
wing towards the enemy. Octavius wasiextreme 
well pleaſed at this, and to allow them more room 
move farther from the ſhore, he ordered his rich 


to fall back towards the ocean, in order that his Not 
ſels, which worked very well, might have ſufficie'"*) 
room to attack advantageouſly the heavy ſhips Md 
Antony, which both by their weight and being li 
equipped, moved very ſlowly and with great d pon 
culty. ge | | eerßs, 
Preſently they approached each other and b be! 
the combat: but their manner of fighting did nd 
all reſemble a naval engagement, ſuch as was knen bad 
and practiſed by the antients; for the prows. of U ! 
veſſels were a kind of offenſive arms, being ſet aer 
with a kind of ſtrong pikes of braſs. _ They ran ben 
riouſly againſt each other with their heads, or, WMA ut 
was ſtill a better method, they directed them agu en 
the fide of the enemy's veſſel, in order to ſplit it, Are 
make it ſpring a leak ſo as to ſink it. But hee ed 
was no ſhock of veſſel againſt veſſel ; thoſe of Anton their 
were too heavy to be puſhed with violence, un In t 
which the force of the ſhock depended ; and thoſe di" 
Octavius, being ſmall and light, avoided the pikes WM" 
the enemy; but on the other hand, if they-attemptean *"®) 
to hurt the ſides of theſe large heavy veſſels, asf thoſ 
timber of them was hard, thick, and bound Wg 0 
cramps of iron, frequently the point of the pike wii only 
gave the blow was either bent or broke. | and. 
Thus they fought in the manner of à land- "1 
ment, or, to ſpeak more properly, like aſſaults ng | 
fortreſſes ; for three or four of Octavius's vellels luna 
rounded one of Antony's, and the combatants ma ..... 
uſe of pikes, bucklers, long poles ſnod with! in Wer 
and fire-pots. And on Antony's ſide, as the poll «1. 
of their veſſels had wooden towers raiſed on them * 


they made uſe of catapulta, or machines for throwng 
arrows. 11 


IT While 
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While they foughr thus on the right, Agrippa A. R. gu. 


trecched out his left, in order to ſurround the enemy. 
publicola, who was ſtationed againſt him, was obliged 


todo the ſame, and in ſpreading out his veſſels, he 


#25 ſeparated gradually from the centre, which began 
10 bh jo is differs" Hitherto the 3 
ot determined to either ſide, when all of a tudden 
they perceived ſixty of Cleopatra's veſſels begin to fly, 
and diſturb thoſe who were fighting, having their ſails 
ſet, and making the beſt of their way towards Pelo- 


- 


ponneſus. Without doubt fear had ſeized this prin- 
ces, who had every thing prepared before, and as if 
ſhe had come to the engagement only in order to fly, 
had taken care to put every thing valuable which ſhe 
had on boar | " 
There was nothing very ſurprizing in that behaviour 
of Cleopatra; but Antony's conduct on this occa- 
ſion is quite inconceiveable. It “ is not poſſible, ſays 
Plutarch, to diſcover in it either the General, or the 
man of courage and conduct. He ſeemed even to 
have loſt the power of following his own inclinations, 
ad verified what is commonly ſaid of lovers, viz. that 
their ſoul dwells entirely in the perſon whom they love. 
In the ſame manner, as if he had been Cleopatra's 
ſhadow, and obliged to obey all her motions, he no 
boner ſaw the veſſel which ſhe was on board run 
way, than, forgetting every thing, and betraying 
thoſe who bogil and =vally died — he — 
nto a galley having five rows of oars, accompanied 
only with two of his friends, Alexander of Syria, 
and a Roman named #Scellius, and followed her who 
had ruined both herſelf and him. Cleopatra obſerv# 
ng him, caufed the pavilion of her veſſel to be hoiſted: 
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f This name is not known. The Engliſh editor by a probable 
*0ugh conjecture ſubſtitutes for it Lucilius, who was mentioned be- 
we, and will be mentioned hereafter, © anne 
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AR. zan. up. He. went on board of it without ſeeing het dr 
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hundred. 
land- army, which, by the number and valour of the 


ſufinite variety of good and bad ſucceſs. They there 


being ſcen by her. She was on the 
went to the prow, where he remained 
a i e 4: 
Mean while the ſoldiers ht with a- courage 
worthy of admiration. It is 22 that at firſt there 
were only a few of them who obſerved it, but Od 
vius did not ſuffer them to be ignorant of it long and 
went from veſſel to veſſel aſking them for whom the 
fought ſo obſtinately. Their attachment to-theip pe- 
neral, and the love of glory, was ſo ſtrongly im 
in the hearts of thoſe brave men, that they would not 
receive the quarters which were offered them, till a 
laſt the ſea beginning to run very high, and to ſhatter 
their veſſels, fatigued with reſiſting at once the enemy, 
winds, and waves, they ſubmitted to the conquerar 
towards the tenth hour of the day. The number d 
the dead did not exceed five thouſand ; and the whole 
number of veſſels which were taken amounted to ihn 


3 


There remained, however, unconquered Antony 


troops which compoſed it, was ſtill able to give Oc 
tavius a great deal of employment. Neither, the of 
ficers nor foldiers of that army would believe for ſome 
time what was told them of Antony's flight, | They 
could not coneeive it poſſible that their general had 
abandoned nineteen legions of — infantry, 
and twelve thouſand horſe, as if he had not befores 
thouſand times tried the viciſſitude of fortune, and 
his. valour had not been exerciſed and fortified'by a 


fore imagined that Antony would appear again on 
2 a time when he ng leaſt Karte How- 
ever, after ſome days, they were certainly perſuaded 
of the truth of a fact which appeared fo incredible; 
upon Antony's ſending from Tænarus, where he had 
ſtopped, an order to Candius to bring his legions i 
way to Macedonia into Aſia. They continued firm, 
therefore, in rejectin the ſollicitations of cory 


poop, and be 
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«ho preſſed them to ſurrender, and put themſelves in A. R. 
narch At laſt Canidius himſelf having fed during & 
the night, that unfortunate army, in want of every 

ting, and deſerted by its chiefs, yielded to neceſſity, 

id went over to Octavius the ſeventh day after the 

nie, 42 246.) eee W 3 win oh 

The conqueror Octavius paſſed the night on board, Suet. Aug. 
not having day-light ſufficient to get on ſhore" after pig. al. 
the battle was ended. His firſt care was to ſend away bi. nov. in 
Mzcenas with a ſquadron in purſuit of Antony and Mecen- 
Cleopatra ;- but they had got the ſtart of him greatly,” 
{ that Mæcenas ſpeedily returned, and ſet out im- 
mediately for Rome, in order to take upon him the 

olice of Prefect of the city and of all Italy. | IVE! 

After Antony's legions had ſubmitted to Octavius, 
there was nothing, one would imagine, to hinder him 
from. purſuing with all ble diligence his van- 
quiſhed-enemy. In this he would have imitated the 
example of his great uncle, who, after the battle of 
Pharſalia, made a main point of purſuing Pompey 
rery briſkly, not allowing him time to recover him- 
ell. But Octavius was far from being ſo active in 
war as the dictator Cæſar. On the *-contrary, he 
elteemed nothing ſo much as circumſpection. He had 
aways in his mouth the Greek proverb, make haſte 
* lowly,” and frequently quoted a verſe, the ſenſe 
of which runs thus, ** that a cautious general is pre- 
ferable to a raſh. one.” He was doubtleſs perſuaded 
on this occaſion that Antony was reduced to ſuch a 
by paſs, that a delay of ſome months could not give 
lim an opportunity of recovering himſelf, and he be- 
gan with taking care of objects that were nearer, and} 

In themſelves very important. W's. 

The firſt thing he did was to return thanks to Dio 1. 
Apollo, his tutelar God, who had always been wor- LI. 
ſhipped on the promontory af Actium; and he con- 
ecrated to him the firſt fruits of his victory, that is, 

* Nibil minds in perfecto duce, quam feſtinationem temeritatem- 


que, convenire arbitrabatur, Crebro itaque ille jactabit. : 
\ 2 dead ies, &, Ac 2% ig di, ö bat cοπ]¼πi, SE r, 


a veſ- 
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A 2 4 veſſel of each kind, picked out of thaſe Which hat 
been taken from Antony, from three raws of dm 
: eco 1 62% (1, s 223601 ' 466d Ain, 
He next turned his attention to the great numbe 

of troops with which he ſaw himſelf ſurrounded. He 
remembered into what danger he had been put h 
forty- ſive legions which were united in Sicily, aftet the 
defeat af Sextus Pompeius, and the forced abdicition 
of Lepidus. In a ſimilar caſe he juſtly a 

a ſimilar effect, from that boldneſs with which ſoldiers 
are naturally inſpired by the greatneſs of their numbe 
and of their ſtrength. He therefore judged it nel 
ſary, in the firſt place, to divide Antony's army, Hy 
gave leave to the old ſoldiers to depart, and inν un 
rated the reſt into his own legions. He would no 
even keep his own troops all together, but ſent ann; 
as quick as poſſible, the veterans into Italy, there Mn 
expect the rewards which had been promiſed, keeping 
none about him but ſuch as had not finiſhed: they 
time of ſervice, bf 
He had reaſon to expect ſubmiſſion from theſe 
The hopes of a rich ſpoil which they promiſed them d en 
ſelves in Egypt, was a powerful motive to preſaꝶ 
their fidelity. But he was uneaſy with regard to thus 
whom he had ſent into Italy, and who being age 
for thoſe rewards which they thought they had m 
rited by their long fervices, and which he was not 
in a condition to pay them at that time, might be 
exaſperated at the delay, and occaſion ſome comme 
tions. In this ſituation he thought it proper to gin 
ſatisfaction to the people of Italy, who were opprelſed 
with taxes, which the neceſſity of the war obliged hu 
to exact, for fear there ſhould {till remain among then 
ſome ſeeds of diſcord, which might occaſion and keep 
up a mutiny among his troops. He therefore d. mc 
dered all the new taxes to be taken off; and the freed 
people in particular, who were a quarter in arrears 
were excuſed from paying it. This remittance ws 
received very gratefully, and gained him the affect. Hin 
of all the people. | "EI Fe 


* 
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Gavius had great confidence in his capacity; but as 
is miniſter choſe to remain in the order of knights, 
had not that ſplendor of titles which impoſes upon 
+ multitude. Agrippa therefore, who was adorned 
ih the greateſt honours, was more likely to be re- 
weed. |; f | 
Among other cares of Octavius after the victory, 
e of the principal had for its object the prayers of 
e vanquiſhed, who ran to meet him in crowvds im- 
bring his mercy, earneſt to know their fate. It 
be ſaid in general that he did honour to his 

une, by the clemency with which he made uſe of 
Neither the kings nor their ſubjects, who had 
wed in Antony's . cauſe, experienced any cruelty 
m the conqueror. He contented himſelf with im- 
ling fines and taxes on the people, and depriving 
ſe princes who had bore arms againſt him of their 
ates; but he did not ſuffer any blood to be ſhed. 
llexander alone, the accuſer of his brother Jamblichus, 
d enriched by Antony with the ſpoils of unfortunate 
ple, appeared unworthy of a pardon. Octavius 
t him priſoner till his triumph, where he was led 
chains, and afterwards beheaded. 


(amongſt the reſt Curio, the ſon of the famous 
ano, who was killed in fighting for Cæſar in Africa. 
ut Octavius pardoned the greateſt number of them. 
us, who was a long time concealed by his faithful 
nd Arruntius, obtained a pardon at laſt by means 
lis interceſſion, M. Scaurus, a brother of Sextus 
ompeius by the mother, was ſaved by the prayers of 
mother Mucia. Furnius's pardon was granted at 
e ſollicitation of his ſan, of. whom they report a 
memorable expreſſion on this occaſion, * «© Cz- 


lane unam, Cæſar, babeo injuriam tuam. Effeciſti ut viverem 
norerer ingratus, SEN, de Benef. II. 25. | 


Vol. X. 8 | « far, 


Another precaution which he took was to ſend A. R. 25 
lorippa into Italy. Macenas was there already, and 1 


With regard to the illuſtrious Romans, partizans vll. IL 
Antony, ſome of them were puniſhed with death; s 


\ | 
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A.R.424.4 far, ſays he, this is the only cauſe you have ever giv 
Ane. C. ac me to complain; you have reduced me to live andd 
ungrateful.“ A fine example of filial piety;”and 
the ſame time a flattering compliment to Otavi 
This young and merciful conqueror was pleaſed'to{ 

his clemency efteemed above his power. | 
He diſcovered upon another occaſton how ſeaſi 
he was of the force and merit of the prayers of 4 
interceding for his father. While he was at Sat 
advancing towards Syria and Egypt, he held a to 

eil to examine the. cauſes of the priſoners which 
been engaged in Antony's party. Among the n 
there was brought before him an old man nam 
Metellus, oppreſſed with years and infirmity, di 
gured with a long beard, and a neglected head of ha 
but eſpecially by his cloaths, which by his ill fort 
were become very ragged. The ſon of this Metel 
was one of the judges, and he had great difficulty 
knowing his father in the deplorable condition in vd 
he ſaw him. At laſt, however, having recolleftedt 
features, he ran to embrace him, crying very bitter 
Afterwards returning towards the tribunal, . Czar 
fays he, my father has been your enemy, and 
«.your officer. He deſerves to be puniſhed, and 
« be rewarded. The favour I deſire of you is ei 
& to fave him on my account, or to order me to! 
ce put to death with him.” All the judges v 
touched with compaſſion at this. Octavius him 
relented, and granted to old Metellus his life and 
berty, though he had reaſon to look upon him #1 
implacable enemy, and one that bore very great 

lice towards him. 5 

The adventure of Barbula, which, as well s 
preceding, has been handed down to us by App 
a has ſomething in it that is very extraordinary. Bard 
an old friend of Antony's, and one who had 
him at the battle of Philippi, purchaſed after that! 
tle one of the proſcribed, who had diſguiſed hum 
like a ſlave, in order to ſave his life. This pretend 
ſlave, whom the Greek author calls by the _—_ 
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ces, acquitted himſelf with an addreſs and probity 
hich diſcovered his condition. Barbula wanted to 
raw the ſecret out of him, promiſing that if he was 
mong the number of the, proſcribed, he would cauſe 
is name to be raſed out of the fatal liſt. Marcus 
mtinued firm in concealing his ſtory, and followed 
s maſter to Rome. There he was known by ont 
Barbula's friends; and his maſter, in purſuance of 
s promiſe, by means of the intereſt which he had 
ith Agrippa, obtained Marcus's pardon, who in 
mſequence attached himſelf to Octavius. Several 
ears after this happened the battle of Actium, in 
hich Marcus and Barbula were ſtill on different 
des, the former fighting for Octavius, and the lat- 
for Antony. After the battle, the ſcene between 
hem was renewed, but in a contrary ſenſe. Barbula 
buld not contrive a better method of ſaving his life, 
han by diſguiſing himſelf like a flave. Marcus pur- 
aſed him, pretending , he did not know him, and 
mployed the influence he had on Octavius to ſave, in 
tum, the perſon who had been before his deliverer. 


Itunes reſembled each other, that, ſome time after, 
ey were coinpanions in the Conſulſhip, that is de- 
ted Conſuls, for their names are not found in the liſt 
(the ordinary ones. g 
All theſe inſtandes of generoſity and good - nature 
atly augmented Octavius' | 
it thence conclude, with Velleius, that the cruel- 
$ which he committed at the beginning of his 
numvirſhip, and after the battle of Philippi, were 
forced, and that the blame of them ought not to 
Wl upon him, but upon his collegues. All the hiſ- 


d obſtinately inclined 'that way than either of the 
ter two. His different conduct after the battle of 
dium proceeded from the difference of the con- 
Pictures, At the time of this laſt battle all the 
ads of the republican party were deſtroyed, = 
S 2 8 


Ippian adds, as the laſt circumſtance in which their 


cal records bear witneſs, that he was more violently 
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larcus, being employed by his maſter in different of- A. R, — 
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s glory. But we muſt Lell. II. 
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N. R. 721. he had reaſon to hope that the partizans of Antoꝶ 
. who were accuſtomed to ſerve one maſter, wou| 
" eaſily ſubmit to the laws of another, who ſhould he 
ter Terre their affection, which he principally | 
died. | 

| Dio As ſoon as Octavius had regulated thoſe affair; 
& Put: Athens which demanded diſpatch, he came by ſeat 

KF Athens; and, far from male-treating Greece for ha 
ing aſſiſted his enemy, he relieved the miſery of f 

people by diſtributing among them the provida 

which remained after the war. They ſtood gread 

in need of them, for the country had been pillagel 

a terrible manner, by taking from them provila 

men, and cattle. 

We may judge of the manner in which Greecei 
eneral had been harraſſed, by the account whit 
Plutarch gives of it, taken from his great uncle, wit 
regard to the town of Cherſoneſus. He ſays that 
the inhabitants had been obliged to carry upon the 

ſhoulders a certain meaſure of grain as far as Anticn 

on the gulf of Corinth, and were drove along wi 

whips. They had performed this once, and we 

ready to ſet out the ſecond time, when the news 

Antony's defeat arrived. This was the ſaving of th 
unfortunate town. Antony's ſoldiers and fuperinte 

dants fled, and the inhabitants ſhared. the corn am 
themſelves. 

Dio. From Athens Octavius paſſed into Aſia, and] 

| pared to advance, when he received advice that 
veterans in Italy could not be kept in ſubjection, 4 

that there were commotions among them which thre 

ened a revolt. Agrippa ſent couriers after count 

to him on this ſubject, preſſing him to return, u 

| Preſence was abſolutely neceſſary. It was then 

ter, and Octavius had taken poſſeſſion of the Conl 

ſhip for the fourth time, in which he choſe for! 

eollegue Marcus Craſſus, ſon of the famous Crall 

, and, if we may believe Dio, formerly attached to 
party of Sextus Pompeius, and afterwards to thut 


Antony. 
| C. Jouil 
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c. Joris Cxsar OcrAvtus, IV. | * 


M. Licixius CRASSUS. 33 _ 


Odavius ſet ſail notwithſtanding the dangers of the 
25 during this ſtormy ſeaſon. In his voyage he was 
vice overtaken by a ſtorm, in which he loſt- ſeveral 
* his veſſels, The one he was in himſelf was ſhat- 
red, and her rudder broken to pieces. At laſt 33 
rived ſafe at Brunduſium; where he was met by all Bie, 
he Senators, Knights, and Magiſtrates, excepting 
wo Prætors, and two Tribunes of the people, who 
ordered by a degree to remain in the City in or- 
rto keep it quiet. Rome had tranſported herſelf 
p Brunduſium to acknowledge her maſter, the con- 
veror of ſo many enemies, remaining the laſt of _ 
number of competitors. 
The mutineers were diſconcerted by his i 
{ we ray learn from an expreſſion of * Tacitus, that 
lngle look of Octavius ſcattered terror among thoſe | 
roions, to whom he owed the victory of Actium. 
owever, as their demands were reaſonably founded, 
e partly complied with them, diſtributing money, 
id allotting lands to the oldeſt of the ſoldiers ; 
ut neither the circumſtances of the times, nor the 
dition of his finances allowed him to diſcharge all 
hat was due to them. In the mean time, to make 
hem ſenſible of his good intentions, he expoſed. to 
e all his effects, and allo thoſe of his principal 
eds, You may ealily believe that no body had 
e boldneſs to purchaſe any thing, and this was what 
avis had truſted to. But by this ſpecious conduct 
e ſhut the mouths of the murmurers, and reduced 
em to wait with patience, till he ſhould be — 
them all he had promiſed, which he afterw 
u by means of the conqueſt of Egypt, and the trea- 
which he brought from thence. 
Theſe tranſactions took him up no more than 
ty days, at the end of which he ſet out with all 


Dirus Auguſtus vultu & aſpectu Actiacas legiones exterruit. 
Lic. Ann, I. 42. i 
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A. R. * diſpatch, in order to find his enemy, ak put * 

. = hand to his victory by finiſhing the deſtruction of a; 

| tony. 'Dio relates, that he wanted upon his retun 

to avoid the Promontories of Peloponneſus, x 

which he had before been overtaken by a ſtorm;/a | 

that in order to this, he made them tranſport the 

ſels over the Iſthmus of Corinth. Theſe veſſels mu 

certainly have been very light, if ſuch an opening 

could be executed eaſily. But, however it be it 

regard to this particular circumſtance, Octavius c 

ſoon got back to Aſia, whence he 2 toward 

— with his victorious troops. | 

Antony at that time was in Alexandria; but as by 

had not directed his flight directly thither; we m 

ſtop a little here, in order to give an account of k 
difterent movements, - 00 


ee. SOS tt: DTS 


SECT. II. 


Continuation of Antony 5 adventures in his flight. Heſo 
at Paretonium. His deep melancholy. Cleopatra's 
rival at Alexandria. She. attempts to tranſport l 
Feet over the Iftbinus of Suez into the Red. ſea. iu 
comes to ber. Cleopatra's preparations to defenid bu 
againſt the congueror. Antony takes Timon tbe Mi 
thrope for bis model. He relapſes into bis ban 
Trials which Cleopatra made of poiſons and je 
She endeavours to make berſelf be beloved by OA 
who wants to impoſe upon ber. Negotiations hem 
them. Anteny's ſuſpicions of Cleopatra. Sbe ob 
him to ſhake them off. Antony's unfortunate expe 

on the coaſt of Paretonium, The incredible — 

company of gladiators wwho fly to his dgfenct. H 
preſents bimſelf before Oftavius at Rhodes, His n 
ſentiments. He obtains bis pardon. + Alexas, be 
trayed Antony, is put to death by Oflavius.” Oi 
paſſing through Judea is magnificently entertaint, 
ted by Herod. Pelufium delivered up to Oden 
Ly the treachery of Clecpatra. She cauſes . 1 
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which was valuable in ber palace to be carried to ber 
| Antony's'laſt 
ſhed he returns to Alezan- 
up in ber tomb, and cauſes 
ony to be informed — 2 war dead.- He Babs 
himſelf Having beard that ſhe was-ftill alive; be 
nales them carry bim to ber. . He dies in ber arms. 
OFavius ſheds tears ag bearing of his death. Cleopatra 
Oclavius enters Alexandria hand in 
hand with the philoſopher Areus. *Antyllus, and Gæſa- 
rio put to death. Antony's funeral. Cleopatra wants 


Odavius approaches Alexandria. 
Betrayed and va 
Cleopatra ſhuts herſelf 


is taken alive. 


to kill berſelf, but is reftrained from "it by the' feat 7 _ 


thereby occafioning the death of ber children. *Oftavius 
comes to viſit ber. She is informed that ſhe muſt quit 
that place in three days. She gots to offer libations at 
Anony's tomb. Fler death. A repteſentation” of her 
liſe and charalter. The character of Antony. Ciceros 
ſen, who Twas Conſul, brands the memory of Antony By 
The poſterity of Antony. Caſ 
ſus of Parma, Canidius, and the Senator Ovinius put Io 
d:ath by Oftavins; Odtavius declares that he bas burut 
Auiom's papers but nevertheleſs keeps a part of them. 

His conduct with regard to the children of the princes of 
the Eoft, which were found at Alexandria. Immenſe 
Singular pro 
caurions which he takes with regard to the government 
The happineſs 'of Egypt under "the 

Ofavius wiſits Alexa nder, tomb. 


a decree of the Senate. 


riches carried by Oftavius out of Egypt: 


* of that province, 
Roman government. 
He leaves Egypt and paſſes the winter in Aſa. 
ic troubles among the Paribians. 


Dome- 


A conſpiracy of 


Jung Lepidus rendened abortive 


Ser vilia 


follows young Lepidus her huſtand to kis tomb. Old Lo. 
pidus ſupplicating before @ Cenſul, who bad formerly 


been proſcribed. - Honours decr.ed to Odtavius by" 


tbe 


New privileges conferred upon him. They 
rank bim among the number of the Gd. The motives 
of bis yielding to receive all theſe bonours, eſpecially the 

laſt, He ſuffers them in the provinces to eret2 temples to 
bis father and to kim. The temple of Janus is ſbut up. 
| The augur of ſafety is rented. : The iriumpl of Ocs 


tavius. 


. 


» 


OCTAVIUS N. -CRASSUS,) Conſuls. 
- "tavius. The admirable gentrofety.uf - the ſons af \Aii 
rix. Ofavias's driumpbs are bebeld:with a fintargjn 
His munijicence. The triumphs of Carrinas and um 
 Petus: Dedications of temples and other publick buil 
ings., Feaſts and rejaicings. The Trojan games.  (, 
|  Favius's'gnaiſpoſuicn. He eretts monuments of this wi 
try at Attium,.. and in Egypt. The methods wii 
Ofauus tk 40 11je 10 the fgvereignty, of the emi 
 confidered in a double light. Jes Crit and bis chun 
. #be end of all een. Mage i 
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A. R. 5:2. CYHOON after Antony was received on board Cle 
| 4 — patra's galley, he obſerved that he Was purſue 
Flut. by ſome veſſels detached from Octavius's fleet, Upa 
Anton. hich he tacked about and preſented. the pro t l 
enemies, moſt part of whom left him. There u 
only one, who appeared much drum ſhaking 
a pike which he had in his hand, ready to dart at hin) 
* Who. are you?” ſaid the fugitive" general to f 
captain of the veſſel: © And why are you obſtinat 
„ in purſuing Antony?“ The captain anſwered, *1 
« am Euricles the Lacedæmonian, who, aſſiſted b 
4 Cæſar's good fortune, ſeek to revenge my fathers 
« death upon you.” For Antony had condemned ut 
death the father of Euricles, on account of piu 
and robberies which he had committed. — 
the Lacedæmonian turned about, and inſtead: of. at 
tacking the veſſel which Antony was in, he fell upo 
the other admiral galley ; for Antony had two of then. 
He gave it a violent blow on the ſide with the beak « 
his veſſel, which made it recoil, and preſently took, 
together with another veſſel which was loaden v 
rich moveables, after which he left them. After this, 
Antony went again into the cabin, and putting im. 
ſelf into the ſame attitude out of which Euricles had 
rouſed him, he plunged himſelf anew into melan- 
Choly reflections, 0 i 
In this manner he paſſed three whole days, during 
which, either through indignation, or ſhame, he pe- 


ther ſaw nor ſpoke to Cleopatra. At laſt 1 


16. 


1 
* 
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arrived at the Promontory of Tenarus, the 

wween's waiting women, who were extremely well qua- 

Fed for an office of this kind, reconciled them, and 

There they were joined. by a good number of ſtore- 
hips, and by ſome of their friends who had eſcaped 
om the battle, who informed him that the fleet was 
mticely ruined, but they believed the land-army was 
fill in a good condition. Antony then {ent orders to 
anidius, as 1 faid above, to conduct his legions by 

Macedonia into Aſia; but ſuch an order could never 

upply the place of his preſence, and we have ſeen 

efore that it was not executed. „ Ar 

As to himſelf he prepared to go into Libya, and 

reſerving in his misfortunes all his magnificence and 

eneroſity, he picked out a veſſel laden with a great 
many things of value, both plate, veſſels of old, and 
money, and gave it to his friends, deſiring them 

d ſhare his riches among them, and take care of them- 

ves. They for ſome time refuſed with tears in their 

es, and wanted to follow him; but he comforted 
tem with an admirable ſweetneſs and good · nature, 

d joining entreaties to his advice, he ſent them away 

p Theophilus, his ſteward, who was at Corinth, to 

om he wrote to take care of them, and conceal 

em till they ſhould be able to make their peace with 
lar, 


He afterwards et out with Cleopatra, and after pio 


S 
=> 


=: 


fontier of Cyrenaicum, they ſeparated from each 
Mer, The queen went to Alexandria, leaving An- 


© 
* 
— 


wü to that ſolitude which his bitter melancholy 
(lus e him deſire. There he enjoyed it at large, ſee- 
ume no body, continually ruminating on his misfor- 
ves, without any other company than Ariſtocrates, 
elan. e Greek orator, and his incomparable friend Luci- 
who was as fai to him in his misfortunes, 
uring WW de had ſormerly bee to Brutus in the like cir- 
Hel- unſtances, 7 

they 

were Anto- 


er arrival at Paretonium, a town of Egypt, the & Plut. 


40 : % 
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AR. ha: Antony's intention in remaining ſome time in e ac 


Ant 
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neighbourhood of Cyrenaicum, was not configetd en 
tirely- to the indulging that melancholy which hat 
got the maſtery of him. In this country be het 

commanded by Pinarius Scarpus, and be u 
tempted to aſſemble them about his perſon. Hur u 
officer changed his party with fortune. He dect 
himſelf for the conqueror, and having put to dei 
the couriers which Antony ſent to him, and alſo ſom 
ſoldiers who ſpoke loud in favour of their general, 
delivered Cyrene, and the four legions which be tu 
under his command, to Gallus, Octavius's friend an 
lieutenant. Antony was fo provoked at this infidelity 


able 


that he wanted to kill himſelf; but his friends pr 
vented it, and conducted him to Alexandria. Cl 
There he found Cleopatra employed in trying Mut 
laſt efforts, either to overcome or fly from her mc et 
fortunes. She imagined that ſhe ſhould be 6blioWMcc(p: 
to uſe a ſtratagem in order to get into her cps 
Knowing the fickleneſs of the Alexandrians, and h certa 
little ſhe deſerved their eſteem and affection, The i olic 
pected that if they were informed of her misfotm be p 
they would ſhut the gates againſt her; and for v 
reaſon ſhe wanted to perſuade them that ſhe tt ede 
victorious. She cauſed therefore her veſſels 0 Wy" 4. 
crowned with garlands, and the flutes and "es ent! 
play airs of triumphs. At the head of this flect , M. 
rowed her own galley, adorned with gildings and f ela 
of purple. In this manner ſhe entered without rin, 
ficulty, and preſently made the Alexandriags epd n 
their having received her; for ſhe put to death ert 
veral of the principal lords of the court, who WW'td t 
long hated her, and after the news of the batte en 
Actium, had proclaimed their diſcontent without mall 
ſerve. She confiſcated the goods of thoſe Wich WW" bat 
had put to death, plundered thoſe whom ſhe left a Pharo 
and even pillaged the temples, carrying off all Mn 
riches. 4 N 1 ** 7 his m 
Her intention in thoſe rapines was to amals W ate. 


ſure, in order to raiſe and keep up troops for * 
n enc 
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ce; but ſhe ſaw that the forces of Egypt were un- A. R. 328. 
ble to reſiſt thoſe of the Roman — againſt 1 4 
em. Flight therefore ſeemed to offer a more cer- 
un refuge, and ſhe formed a very ſingular and un- 
ard of project, to convey her whole fleet over the 
ſthmus of Suez into the Red: ſea, and thereby ſave 
herſelf in another world with all her treaſures. Some 
her veſſels were actually tranſported thither; but 
the Arabians having burnt them, Antony, who ar- 
ved at that time, and believed that his land army 
gas till faithful to him, perſuaded Cleopatra to aban- 
don her deſign, which was ſo full of difficulties, and 
endeavour to defend the avenues of Egypt by ſea and 
and. 10 YT. 7 7 *, ; Pl 
Cleopatra omitted nothing in her power, in order to 
put this advice in practice. She had a ſtrong deſire 
of eſcaping the danger ſhe was in, and ſhe did not 
deſpair of it. Thus ſhe made all kinds of preparati- 
ons for war, hoping at leaſt that thereby ſhe ſhould 
certainly obtain better terms from Octavius. She alſo 
fllicited foreign aſſiſtance, addreſſing herſelf to all 
the princes whom ſhe expected would help her; and 
t vas then to make up matters with the king of the 
Medes in particular, that ſhe cauſed Artabazes king 
of Armenia, his enemy, to be put to death, and even 
knt him his head. | er | 
Mean while Antony, who was a conſtant prey to 
melancholy, chagrined at every object that he ſaw, 
taving ſtill a more melancholy proſpect before him, 
ad meeting with nothing but continual infidelity and 
felertions, one after another, of thoſe who had teſti- 
hed the ſtrongeſt attachment to him, quitted the 
town and all his friends, and ſhut himſelf up in 3 
mall ſolitary houſe, which he had cauſed to be built 
n haſte upon a mole in the ſea, near the iſland of 
Pharos. There he paſſed ſome time, ſhunning the 
commerce of mankind; giving out, that he took for 
is model Timon the Miſanthrope; that being ill 
heated, like that Athenian, by the ingratitude and 
| perfidy 


268 +, OCTAVIUSTV. CRASSUS, Caf 
A: R.724. perfidy of his friends, he wanted, like him, 0 
Ant. C. nounce all commerce with mankind. 2 Gl 
But he ſoon grew weary of this way of living 
little conformable to his character, and the fame d 
grins which had made him embrace it, made 
alſo abandon it. Canidius arrived at Alexandria, | 
inform him in perſon of the revolt of the army whid 
was under his command. Helikewiſe received ad 
that Didius, whom he had made governor of Sy 
had declared himſelf againſt him; that Herod; 4 
ſhall preſently ſee more at large, had ſabmittedy 
Octavius; and that all the other neighbouring kin 
and princes, to whom Cleopatra had ſent to demm 
aſſiſtance, refuſed to join themſelves to the ſide of th 
unfortunate party. Such difagreeable news, wid 
one might naturally imagine would have quite ſunk 
Antony, ſet him perfectly at eaſe; for in loſing hop! 
he loſt diſquiet, and was happy in ſome meaſure i 
his misfortunes being ſo deſperate, ſeeing it was nee 
leſs to look out for means to remedy it. Thus 
quitted his melancholy retreat, returned to town, ai 
plunged himſelf anew into pleaſures, games, and d 
verſions, 1 1 
He took occaſion for this from the entry of Cel 
rio and Antyllus, his eldeſt ſons, to the age of Pu 
berty. It was a cuſtom among the antients, bot 
Greeks and Romans, to celebrate by rejoicing thi 
paſſing from infancy to an age where they began! 
be accounted a part of the Republic. Antony g. 
on account of Cæſario and Antyllus, who were thel 
between fixteen and ſeventeen years of age, feaſts i 
the Alexandrians, and there was nothing but ente 
tainments, balls and concerts, for ſeveral days, 
over the city. He thought to ſtrengthen his intereh, 
by ſhewing two ſucceſſors, who were already in «cory 
dition to ſupply his place and revenge him; but thi 
precaution was of no uſe to him, and proved fatal i 
the two youths, who would have found more ſecurity 
under the robe of infancy. 
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vaintance, under the title of + The Inimitable Life.“ 
it the time I now ſpeak of they - aboliſhed this firſt 
xiety, and formed a new one, which they called, 
An Engagement to die together.” Their friends 
bbſcribed their names upon a ſcroll, as if they were 
reſolved to die with them, and they prepared them-. 
Elves for death by all the amuſements capable of 
daniſhing it from their thoughts, by pleaſures, ex- 
ravagant expences, and exceſſive intemperance. . 
ln the midſt of all theſe diverſions, Cleopatra ſe- 
ouſly employed herſelf to find means of procuring a 
death equally quick and pleaſant, in caſe ſhe ſhould at 
alt be reduced to that extremity. She made experiments 
of all kinds of poiſons upon criminals; but ſhe obſeryed 
that thoſe which killed ſuddenly cauſed violent pains, 
and t1oſe which were more gentle in their effect ope- 
ned but ſlowly. She then had recourſe to ſerpents, 
preliding always in perſon at theſe experiments, ob- 
krying very curiouſly their phenomena and effects. 
Plutarch aſſures us that the aſp was the only one that 
he found, whoſe ſting cauſed ſuch a death as ſhe 
wanted, without convulſions, or plaintive moanings. 
A gentle moiſture bedewed the face, the ſenſes became 


whole body, which could hardly endure to be ſtirred 


ſeep, She contented herſelf with this; but as her laſt 
rlource, which ſhe intended only to apply to when 
all others failed her. 

She had never had a true and ſincere love for An-, 
tony, and we may very well imagine that ſhe would 
hardly begin to love him now, when he was become 
„ unfortunate ; and if ſhe could have fallen upon any 
method of ſaving herſelf without him, or even at his 
txpence, there is no queſtion but ſhe would have 
done it with joy. Her plan was to try to make Oc- 
avius fall in love with her; for although ſhe was ol- 
cer than he, her charms were not decayed. She was 


7 


y Antony and Cleopatra at the beginning of their ac- | 


obliterated, and an exceſſive heavineſs opprefled the 


or ſhaken, like thoſe who are buried in a very found ' 


not 
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A. R. 522. not yet arrived at the age of me and with the ads 
| E "o dreſs ſhe had acquired in the art of pleaſing, after hay 
ing captivated the fon of Pompey, the great Cf 
and Antony, ſhe flattered herſelf with adding 0 f 
many conqueſts, that of her young vanquiſher. 
IP But the attacked a man who was conſtantly upar 
Y his guard, very artful, and one whoſe paſſion ne 
/ made him commit a fault contrary to his intereſt. H 
diverted himſelf with Cleopatra's artifices, "laying 
ſnares for her in his turn, and deſigned if poſliblet 
get rid of Antony by her means, and afterwards make 
himſelf maſter of her kingdom, treaſures, and perſon 
We ought never to loſe ſight of this double ſcheme 
of Octavius and Cleopatra, and of their whole condus 
with regard to one another. 

Thus in three embaſſies which were ſent one after 
another, to Octavius in Aſia, by Antony and Cleo 
patra conjointly, the queen had always her ſecret 
agents, charged with particular propoſals in her name, 
Antony deſired no more than that his life might be 
ſaved, and to have the liberty of paſſing the remains 
der of his days in obſcurity, and in a private mannet 
at Athens, provided the conqueror would not conſent 
to let him remain in Egypr. Cleopatra demanded 
publickly for her children, their father's kingdom w 
be confirmed to them; but privately ſhe cauſed tobe 
delivered to Octavius her ſcepter, crown, and roh 
throne, as though ſhe gave up her pretenſions to o 
alty entirely to him. Octavius returned no anſwertt 
Antony. With regard to Cleopatra, he threatened 
in publick to grant her no quarter, unleſs ſhe lad 
down her arms and renounced her throne ; but in 
private he gave her hopes of the beſt of treatment, 
provided ſhe ſent away Antony, or put him to dea 


Such was the conſtant conduct of Octavius. 1 0 
ways inexorable towards Antony, he tried to alu ha 
Cleopatra with hopes. He accepted of every thing 
which his enemy ſent. Antony in order to ſoften hum of / 
ſent him gold, and the Senator Turulius, one of than 
who had conſpired againſt Czfar, under a firong 


guard, 
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deceive Octavius. Antony alone acted with fince- 
y, and went ſo far as to offer to kill himſelf, pro- 
ed the queen might be ſpared, at the ſame” time 
hat that princeſs was hearkening to propoſitions for 


betraying him, and even of putting him to death. 


When I fay that Antony acted with ſincerity, I 
mean only with regard to Cleopatra; for as to his con- 


what Dio reports, that the ambaſſadors whom he ſent 
to negotiate with him, carried large ſumg deſtined to 
jebauch his troops, or even to bribe villains to aſſaſ- 
nate him. ny . | | 

Cleopatra's intelligence with Octavius appeared by 
the good reception which ſhe gave to Thyrſus, a 
freedman of that general, who was ſent by him to the 
queen, in order to perſuade her that ſhe was beloved 
by her vanquiſher. Cleopatra, who wiſhed for no- 
thing ſo much, liſtened attentively to this diſcourſe, 
and had long and familiar interviews with Thyrſus. 
do that Antony, though not at all naturally ſuſpicious, 
was at laſt uneaſy at it. He laid hold on Thyrſus; 
and after cauſing him to be whipped with rods, ſent 
him back to his patron. He ſent excuſes, however, 
to Octavius for his behaviour, and wrote to him; 
that being diſpoſed through his misfortunes to be 
eaſily exaſperated, he could not ſuffer the inſolence 
df a freedman, who affected to affront him; “ But,” 
added he, © if you are offended, you have it in your 
* power to avenge yourſelf, I deliver Hipparchus to 
*you, whom you may treat in the ſame manner as I 
* have treated Thyrfus.” The revenge in this "caſe 
vould have been very ſingular, and entirely in favour 
of Antony; for Hipparchus had deſerted his party 
and gone over to the fortunate ſide; ent a 
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| Cleo- 


ju to Gctavius, it was full of treachery, if it be true 


271 
ard. Octavius accepted the gold, and put Turu- A. R. 52 
us to death. But he abated nothing of his rigour 
deainſt Antony, and gave only ambiguous anſwers; 
which were not at all binding. Cleopatra too on her 
part impoſed upon Antony, and did all in her power 
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number who came thither in a poor condition, we 


many veſſels in this unequal engagement, —_ 3 
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was alarmed at Antony's ſuſpicions, ay 
being lo much the more capable of counterfeiting 
outward appearances, as ſhe felt nothing within, fe 
ſpared neither careſſes, nor teſtimonies of -defgren 
and ſubmiſſion, in order to regain them. Her hin 
day and that of Antony's happened to be neut ow 
another, and they fell out about the time I am nov 
ſpeaking, of. She allowed her's to be- paſſed ow 
without. being obſerved, agreeable to their unſom 
nate ſituation at that time; but on the contrary, th 
celebrated that of Antony with fuch extraordinan 
magnificence and extravagant profuſion,” that a gre 


enriched for ever after. 
Mean while the operations of the war were en 
tinued, although. rather ſlowly. - Gallus with the 
ions which Pinarius Scarpus had delivered upq 
im, took poſſeſſion of Paretonium, which was the 
key of Egypt on the Weſt fide, as Peluſium v 
the Eaſt. Antony, who had ſtill conſiderable for 
both by ſea and land, wanted to take that import 
place from the enemy. He therefore marched toward 
it, flattering himſelf, that as ſoon as he ſhould f 
himſelf to Gallus's legions, who had formerly fern 
under him, their affection for their antient get 
would be renewed. He approached therefore, u 
exhorted them to return to their firſt oath; | 
Gallus ordered all the trumpets to ſound, in or 
to hinder Antony from being heard. He even alle 
out upon him, and gained a ſmall advantage over hin 
Antony's fleet ſuffered likewiſe a great misfortut 
It had entered the port of Paretonium, which Gall 
left open on purpoſe, but had ſtretched chains bel 
the water, which by help of certain machines 
raiſed up immediately after the veſſels were | 
in, and ſo blocked up the mouth of the harbov 
Thus the fleet being caught as it were in a net, 
preſently attacked on all ſides, both from the 4 
the ſhore, and the town itſelf, Antony loſt a git 
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This unfortunate expedition hindered Antony from 
aping advantage of the aſſiſtance which was offered 
im by men of a mean ſtation, but whoſe zeal and 
jelity deſerves no leſs to be » commended. - When 
was abandoned by all the people of rank which 
2d to be about him, ſo that for want of a perſon of 
iſtinction to confide in with regard to his embaſſies 
Octavius, he was obliged to ſend Euphronius, his 
ildren's tutor, a company of gladiators, whom he 
led to be exerciſed and equipped at Cyzicum, with 
view to the games with which he propoſed to cele- 
te his victory, ſnewed an incredible courage to fly 
his defence. Theſe gladiators marched over all 
fa, in ſpite of the obſtacles they met with from 
ſe princes and kings who had deſerted Antony's 
. After they were arrived in Syria, Didius, 
ther deſerter of the ſame cauſe, ſtopped their paſ- 
xe, but was not able to overcome them. They in- 
ned Antony of their ſituation and ftrong deſire to 
e him, intreating him to come and put himſelf at 
ir head. But Antony preferred marching towards 
tonium, where he ſucceeded in the manner I have 
dy related. Mean while the gladiators having 
tived no anſwer from him, came at laſt to an 
ment with Didius, upon condition that they 
uld not be obliged to fight any more in the am- 
theatre, but remain in the ſuburb of Antioch cal- 
Daphne, till Octavius ſhould be informed of all 
had paſſed, and give orders concerning them. 
were afterwards ſeparated, and given to under- 
chat they were to be incorporated into different 
ons; but all the intention was to diſperſe and 
roy them. This generous behaviour, far above 
ſtation, certainly deſerved a better recompence. 
appears to me that Octavius, I do not know for 
realon, was in a great hurry to give the. laſt 
to Antony, The hiſtorical records which we 
of thoſe times, give us inſight into the motives 
SL. - * of 


ak, and others burnt, ſo chat he ſaved bur a very E. 
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30. 


| Antony, attached himſelf to him out of grata 


Joſ. Ant. parting his dignity by his greatneſs of ſoul, 


& de Bel. 
Jud. 1. 15-fays he, © it was Antony who made me 


of theſe delays.. But to 
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Paſs over that, during hisſ 
at Rhodes, he received an illuſtrious deſerter, w A 


by the freedom and dignity of his deportment, y a' 
you evidently. worthy of being diſtinguiſhgy furor 
oft 8 ave LON 1: x 


Herod, having received a great many fs 


but when he ſaw him obſtinate in his own deſtrudth 
he did not think he was 'obliged to ruin himſelf w 
him. He waited on the conqueror in the manner 
a ſupplicant, without his diadem, but very w 


uts the following ſpeech into his mouth. 0 5 
of J OV 
te Jews, and I own that I have employed that e 
6 which I owe to him in his ſervice. I am not afraid 
* own to you, that if the war againſt the Arabian 
t not hindered me, you ſhould have ſeen me fight 


*in perſon againſt you. However, I affiſted him WW or 


« with troops and proviſions to the utmoſt of init 
te power. Since the misfortune which happened w 
« at Actium, I have not deſerted my benefattor; 
* when I could be no longer an uſeful ally tous 
« performed the office of a faithful counſellor. I 
« repreſented to him, that the only method wich 
* mained for him to recover his fall, was to 
« patra to death, and on this condition I © 
my riches, ſtrong places, troops and perſon, to 
“in ſupporting the war againſt you. But the d 
of Cleopatra have made Antony deaf to all my 
, ſels, and God, who has been pleaſed to give 0 
&« victory, has hindered him from hearkening 0 
« ſalutary advice. I am therefore vanquiſhed wil 
« benefactor Antony, and my throne is urned! 
* gether with his fortune. I preſent myſelf now 
“you, without placing my hopes of ſafety in a9 
but my virtue. Ie „ however, that you 
<« conſider what a friend I am, and not whom 
4 ſerved.” 
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This bold and noble ſpeech charmed Octavius & K fas. 
much. He made Herod take back his diadem, c. 

firmed him in the poſſeſſion of his kingdom, and 

promiſed him his friendſhip. | wr Hove. 

Herod having obtained pardpn for himſelf, thought pur. 

had likewiſe ſome grounds to demand it for ano- 

her. Alexas, or Alexander, of Laodicta. in Syria, 

ad been in a very conſiderable ſtation at the court of 

Mony and Cleopatra, and none of the Grecians f 

js time were more powerful than he. But he had 

it arrived at this power by honourable methods. 

e was Cleopatra's ehief miniſter and toal, whom 

xe made uſe of to captivate and ſubdue Antony, and 

overturn every favourable opinion with regard to 

Mavius which reaſon fuggeſted to him. Antony, 

ho put great confidence in his parts and zeal, ſent 

m from Alexandria to Herod, to endeavour to keep 

hat prince attached to his party. But it is in vain 

great men to promiſe themſelves fidelity from the 

niſters of their pleaſures. Alexas betrayed Antony, 

d remained with Herod. He had even the aſſu- 

Ince to preſent himſelf before Octavius, under the 

teftion of the king of the Jews. But he was de- 

ved in his hopes, for his offences were of ſuch a 

ture as not to adtnit of a pardon. Octavius cauſed 

n to be put in chains, and to be tranſported to the 

n of Laodicea, his native country, that he might 

ne ſuffer death ih the fight of all his fellow-citizens; 

tus Antony in his life-time was revenged of this 

Nor. | Wa ceo. 

Herod returned with all ſpeed to his kingdom, to | 

* himſelf in a condition to receive Octavius, who Dinas 

to march through his territortes in his way to- 

ds Egypt. He received him very magnificently 

wlemaidum, and gave a ſplendid entertainment 

him and all his friends; to the number of one hun- 

d and fifty, diſtributing wine and proviſions to all 


ſoldiers. He, beſides, made a preſent to Octa- 
of eight hundred talents; and as upon the con- 
4 af Kappe there way. 4 Sandy deſert, a 
4 8 er 
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A. R. 722 ther great quantities of water for the uſe of the 
Aut C. Herod, by this conduct, gave the Romans a very 
* vourable opinion of him, and he appeared to a 

ſoul greater than his kingddon. 
Octavius continuing his march, arrived before Þ; 
luſium. This place, which was very ſtrong dy 
ſituation, and beſides was well garrifoned, might 
ſtopped him a long while; but Seleucus, who 
vernor, had not the courage to defend it, or rat 
he had ſecret orders from Cleopatra to give it up; þ 
that princeſs having loſt all hopes of wal 6 | 
tony, and flattering herſelf with being beloved} 
Octavius, wanted to make a merit to the con 
of her treachery towards him whoſe misfortune! 
had occaſioned. This event made Antony once 
ſuſpicions of treachery, notwithſtanding all his blin 
nels But Cleopatra ſoon diſſipated theſe, by Win 
ing up the wife and children of Seleucus to his 

ancec. 


At the ſame time ſhe cauſed them to carry 
magnificent tomb which ſhe had ordered to be gef 
and in which there were a great many niche 
little vaults, every thing which was valuablein! 
palace, as gold, filver, precious ſtones,' ebony, N 
and cinnamon, laying over. them a great quantity 
dry wood, torches; and other combuſtibles; 
declared openly, that in caſe ſhe was puſhed to i 
would deſtroy all thoſe riches by ſetting them on! 
She was not ignorant that Octavius had a ſtrong! 
fire of becoming maſter of them, and ſhe 8 
glad to have two chances with him, ſo that ig 
love did not engage him to uſe her well, at ea 
fear of loſing ſo great a treaſure might force him 
In effect, Octavius was touched with this 
and, left deſpair ſhould make the queen 7 
execution, he always took care to keep up her 
by means of ſecret emiſſaries which he employedab 
her. <7, 7185 CPI 
Mean while Octavius advanced towards the ci 
Alexandria, and encamped near the Hippodrom, 
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ius ſer apart fot horſe- races. After his arrival, I. 23% * 


30˙ 5 


\ntony made a ſally upon him, and fought very va- 
antly, and having put to flight the enemy's cavalry; 
purſued them as far as Octavius's camp. As he 
z5 naturally vain, he made à trophy of this vic- 
y and upon his return to town he went directly 
> the palace, embraced Cleopatra with his armour 
pon him, and preſented. to her one who had diſtin- 
whed himſelf by his bravery. above all the reſt. 
kopatra rewarded him very magnificently, and made 
m a preſent of a head-piece and breaſt-plate of gold; 
the crafty ſoldier, inſtead of ſhewing his gratitude, 
anted only to ſecure the rich gift he had received; 
jr the next night he deſerted, and went over to the 
my's camp. 8 N ; 
Antony wasmor tified at it, and out of a kind of 
renge he himſelf invited his enemy's ſoldiers to de- 
n, and cauſed billets to be ſcattered among them, 
romiſing fifteen hundred drachmas to every one 
ho would come and liſt in his ſervice. Octavius 
d ſo little apprehenſions of any bad effect from 
ele ſollicitations, that he aſſembled his army, and 
ad one of the billets before them; from which the 
diers conceived freſh indignation againſt Antony, 
a ſtronger attachment to their general Octavius. 
He renewed once more, at this laſt extremity, the 
ne challenge he had before ſent to Octavius, of 
nating the war by a ſingle combat. The riſk 
buld have been too unequal between the two cham- 
ons; and although. Octavius's character had not 
t him above theſe. boaſting rhodomontades, he had 
d buſineſs to hazard his flouriſhing fortune againſt 
e ruined condition of his adverſary. He anſwered 
Adly, that if Antony ſought for death, there were 
ugh of other methods left to procure it. 
He ſought for it in earneſt, and believing that he 
uld not procure it more gloriouſly than in battle, 
reſolved to fight both by ſea and land at the ſame 
+ The evening before the day appointed for this 
iperate ſtroke, he ordered a grand entertainment — | 
SY | 
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 « cheer,” ſays he, and 


|< ter, and I ſhall be no more than a carcaſs, and x 


it, reigned every where, they heard in the ſtreets ut 


or falſe, gives alſo the interpretation of it. Aung 


fortune. 


and exaſperated to fee his veſitls ſalute thoſe of O 
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red for him. „ Give me good wine, 806 
plenty of it. I do not Rut 
0 but to-day may be the laſt time you will ſerve me 
perhaps to-morrow you may be under tnotherm, 


5 


«* vain phantom,” Theſe ſentiments were ve 
able tothe life which he had led, but his humane cd 
cern for his friends, which ſtill remained, | deſerves1 
be commended. He declared that he would no 
them to an engagement, where he had a much geit 
proſpect of death than of victory. . +48 
Plutarch relates, that the night following, whe 
the whole town was in the greateſt conſternation; ad 
a melancholy filence, which was the conſequence d 


ſquares the noife of voices and inftruments, finging 
dancing, and other tumultuous motions, like à ö 
pany of bacchanalians ; and that this noiſe, having 
— through the whole town, ſeemed to go out ü 
the gate which looked towards the enemy. Tie 
ſame author who relates this prodigy, whether tne 
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had always taken Bacchus for his model and oxid 
and had even declared himſelf the new Bacchus 
One may imagine then, fays Plutarch, "that" thi 
God, upon leaving him, gave him notice of "his ap 


proaching diſaſter, and abandoned him to his bat 


At day-break, on the morning of the firſt of A 
guft, Antony drew up his land-forces on the hi 
near the entry into the town, and from thence ht 
viewed his fleet, which advanced in good order it 
wards that of the enemy. He waited himſelf 80 det 
ſpectator of the combat, but was greatly furphized 


vius, which returned it; and immediately the wu 
fleets joining united, and went back into the H 
At the very fame time his cavalry deſerted him 
He tried, however, an engagement with the _ 
and having been vanquiſhed, he returned _ 


PEE ESSE TASS:; 
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He faid very true; for it was by ſecret orders froth 
Cleopatra that the fleet had over to the enemy. 
She was therefore afraid of Antony's juſt reſentment, 
eſpecially during the time of his wrath: and deſpai?. 
She therefore concealed herſelf in her tomb, and ſhut 
the gates of it, which were defended with rails, bolts, 
and iron bars, and from thence ſhe fent to inform 
Antony that ſhe was dead. According to Dio, this 
haſt meflage was ſtill a more atrocious perfidy than all 
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wen, crying aloud that he was betrayed by Cleopa- A. N 76s. 
m., and delivered. by that ungrate ſul princeſs to-thoke . 
whom he had made his enemies entirely on her a0- 


he had done before. For, in order to rid — 8 


of his rival, ſhe drove Antony to the extremity 
ing himſelf, knowing very well that he loved her to 
ſuch exceſs, that it was not poſſible for him to furvive 

Whether this reflection of Dio's be juſt, or 
conjecture formed after the event, it is certain 


1 


Antony gave credit to the news of Cleopatra's death, 


ud immediately took the reſolution of killing him · 
elf. Why do you delay, Antony,“ (ſaid he to 
himſelf) * ſeeing fortune has deprived you of the only 
* pretence you left of ſtill loving life.” He re- 
tired immediately. into; his chamber, and untying his 
dreaſt-plate, ſtill full of his former paſſion, he thus 
apreſſed himſelf, < Oh, C it is not being 
* deprived of you that afflicts me, for I am going to 
* meet you again very ſhortly; but it is ſnameful for ſo 
* great and fo powerful a 


long time before, he had obliged 


whenever fortune ſhould drive him to this laſt reſource. | 
He then called upon him to execute his promiſe. The 


lave brandiſhed the fword as if he was going to ſtab. 


_ it 
os,“ 


bis maſter; but turning about his face, he pl 
mo his own boſom. I commend thee, 


general to ſee himſelf con- 
* vinced;that he has leſs courage than a woman,” K 
| one of his moſt 
faithful ſlaves, named Eros, to promiſe to kill him 


ned Antony, ſeeing him fall at his feet; * inſtead of 


T 4 doing 
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4 * * doing that office which your regard for me wow 7: 
. not permit you to perform, you ſhew me the Met 
«.ample.” He then drew his ſword, and plunging N 
into his belly, he threw himſelf upon a little e b 
The wound which he gave himſelf was not imme 
ately mortal; and the blood having ſtopped after d 

had lain ſome time upon his back, he hi 
ſpirits, and earneſtly conjured thoſe who were dome 
into the room to put an end to his life; but they li bei 
fled, being ſeized with fright and horror. 
While he cried out, and toſſed his body violently 
one of the queen's ſecretaries, named Diomedes et pon 
from her to propoſe that Antony might be ank 
ported to her in her tomb. By this means he unde ee 
ſtood that ſhe was ſtill alive, and far from entem e me 
ing any reſentment againſt her, he earneſtly dec 
them to take him in their arms, and carry him to Magd 
lace where the queen was. The difficulty con not 
in getting him in; for Cleopatra would not allo late 
any rate, the gates to be opened. She appeared u | ha 
window, and threw down cords, with Which t mer 
fixed Antony, and as ſhe pulled him up, affiſted i nor 
two of her women, who were the only perſons (WF Ron 
took with her to attend her, there never was um 
moving ſpectacle, or one more capable of raiſing e 
paſſion than this. Antony all covered with blod 


a... ny 
* * 


AS 


and in the agonies of an approaching death, Y und 
pended in the air, ſtretching his hands towards Cds. 
patra, frequently wavering, and in danger of g aw 
down again; while a number of ſpectators, Ant 
and trembling, encouraged Cleopatra, who uſed the f 
the force ſhe could with her arms, and made effo hea 


which ſtrained every feature of her face. At laſt; less 

the aſſiſtance of her two women, ſhe hoiſted himWwpe 

to the window, and taking him in her arms, the bre 

* ried him to her bed. 5 . 


v5 * k 
I do not know if this picture, which is drawn by Plutarch, ef, an 
22 by any great painter; but I cannot conceive 4 Ws. 
u je J 1 | : 
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Then ſhe gave herſelf up to the moſt» violent grief. A. R. 223. 
dhe tore — — — — 
nich he had made, and rubbed off with her face 
e blood in which he was bathed, calling him at the 
ame time her maſter, her huſband, her emperor, 
ad appearing to have forgot entirely her on misfor- 
mes, through a violent ſenſe of thoſe: of Antony. 
e comforted her, and intreating her to put an end 
p her tears and tranſports of grief, he aſked for ſome 
ine, either becauſe he was thirſty, or becauſe he 
oped thereby to haſten his death, which he looked 
pon as the moment of his deliverance.” After he had 
Ink, he intreated Cleopatra to endeavour to pre- 
e her life, if- ſhe could do it with honour. And 
e mentioned to her Proculeius, as the perſon amongſt 
Cæſar's friends in whom ſhe might put the greateſt 
unßdence. With regard to me,” added he, do 
not lament my preſent misfortunes, but congratu- 
late me upon the happineſs which I have enjoyed. 
have lived the greateſt and the moſt powerful of 
men, and though I fall to-day, my fate is not ig- 
nominious ; a Roman myſelf, I am overcome by a 
Roman.“ en r Heiner dung 
He was hardly expired, when Proculeius; who 
s ſent by Octavius, arrived; for while they tranſ- 
med Antony from the chamber where: he had 
bounded himſelf to Cleopatra's tomb, one of his 
nds, named Derceteus, ſtole his ſword, and get- 
In away undiſcovered, he ran to carry the firſt news 
Antony's death to Octavius, ſhewing as a proof of 
tie {word tinged with blood. Octavius ſhed tears 
© hearing he was dead; but I am afraid they were 
Wl leſs ſincere than thoſe of Cæſar after the death of 
Ompey. He affected to bewail the melancholy fate 
a brother-in-law, and of a collegue with whom he 
a been connected in the management of ſo many 
and important affairs. 3 order to nn rar 
and wipe off all reproach, . ered his friends. 
ether, — read to them the — which he had 
te to Antony, and alſo thoſe which he had 1 2 

| | rom 


ry 
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F — In the mean time he took 
notice of every thing about the place, and Gal 
ĩog returned from Octavius to demand a ſechnd c 
ference with Cleopatra, while they were Onan 
the gate, the one on the inſide, and the other 
out, and Gallus ſpun out the converſation an 
Proculeius cauſed a ladder to be placed againk i 
wall, and, foltowed by two fotdiers, — 
the window by which Antony had been . 
As ſoon as he was entered he ran to the ; 1nd 
of Cleopatra's women crying out, ife 
2 you are taken ahve!” ſhe turned 
Proculeius, attempted to ſtab i 
1 — which hung at her girdle h bus ft 
calcius running haſtily to her, and laying hold af 
arms, Lou are . faid he, Cleopatra, both 
«yourſelf and Octavius. You would deprive! 
% of the opportunity of ſhewing his clemenq 
*« make the moſt gentle of all 1 conquers ab 
„an implacable enemy, and one who is not an 
to be truſted,” Saying this, he forced the 
away from her, and examined her cloaths to keed 
ſhe had no poiſon concealed about her. Ucn 
being informed that CT tent Bf 


au 
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jirus to bring her to his palace; and to watch her AN. . 
carefully, without lofin fig of her a moment, 4K 
or fear ſhe ſhould kill 'herfedf; He vu likewiſe or- 
ered to uſe her well in every reſpect, to ſhew her the 
2 Amor 3 en thing in his power to 
Antony be1 JF and tra af  Oc- 
wIvus 5 rene e yr: vr e took care 
) mitigate the terror which the inhabitants of that 
geit city were in, by the careſſes and ſingular marks 
faffeftion with which he honoured one of their fel- 
u- citizens; for he made his entry hand-in-hand, 
xd converſing familiarly with the Avg wr Areus, 
owas of Alexandria The great reſpect which 
p davius ſhewed to this philoſopher is a thing worthy 
be obſerved, and does great honour to ing 
ll the Alexandrians trembled, and when the con- 
peror was come into the Gymnaſium,” and placed 
imſelf upon the tribunal, which was there eredted, 
hey proſtrated themſelves with their faces to the 
wund, like criminals who waited to hear their ſen- 
re pronounced. Octavius preſently ordered them 
1 is telling them that three motives determined 
Lin pardon them, viz. the reſpect he had for the 
mory of Alexander, their founder; the admiration 
ich the beauty of their town occaſioned in him; 
i the friendſhip which he had for their fellow-citi- 
* Areus. Br 9 | 
Although Octavius having now no more a rival, 
u becoming inconteftably maſter of the Roman em- 
r, ſhewed, on moſt occafions, a clemency ſuitable 
bs high fortune, yet he did not leave off exerciſing 
cb rigours as he thought neceſſary for his ſecurity. 
ws Antyllus, the eldeſt of Antony's ſons, being 
rered up to him by Theodorus his preceptor, was 
ddemned to death. Even the ſtatue of Julius 
char, which he claſped in his arms, could not fave 
m for they pulled him away from it, in onder to 
cute him. The wretched tutor, who had be 
a whoſe life he ought to have preſerved at the ex- 
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ay 733- pence of his own, ſoon, brought Un ty himſelf, by 
Er Fe crime, the puniſhment due to ſo great a of 
f while the ſoldiers were em loyed. in — 
Antyllus, Theodorus ſtole — im a valuable 
Which hung at his neck. A ſearch gs. 
and the thief denied it; but ** Was eee 
victed of the fact, and crucifie 83 

Cæſario ſaved himſelf by fight for his mo 1 
having given him great riches, ſent, him to the 5 5 
by way of Ethiopia. But his preceptor, whoſe.a 
was Rhodon, being as perfidious as Theodor 
vailed upon him to return, perſuading Run 3H that 0 
tavius would make him king of Egypt. The i 
exedulous pupil followed his „ but upon lag 
rival at Alexandria he was taken into cuſtody.. 5 

- tavius ſpared his life till Cleopatra's death, a 
which, as he deliberated what was beſt to be done v 
Cæſario, Areus determined him to put him to deat 
alluding to part of a verſe. in Homer, the fene 
which runs thus, viz. * * A number of ſovereigns} 
not good; which he altered in this manner, | 
number of Cæſars is not good for you.“ There 
no occaſion to preſs Octavius ſtrongly to makeas 
with a perſan 0 had diſputed with him the quali 
of Cæſar's ſon; he therefore cauſed him 10 200 
death. 

As to the reſt of Cleopatra's children, he u 
them with great gentleneſs; they were left ig 
who were intruſted with their education, and, hadst 
ders to take care that they ſhould be provided in em 
thing ſuitable to their birth. 

Octavius was extremely complaiſant to Cleopat 
whom he was afraid of driving to deſpair, becaulet 
wanted, as I ſaid before, to make her the princips 

_ ornament of his triumph. Several kings and ld oe 
deſired Antony's body, in order to pay t 
nours to it. But this conſolation A 3 


* Homer. fays (Il. II. 204) O 4% 8d, noxunoperin. which 
turned in this manner to —— Ov's HOLES 


Cleopat 
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bers, She buried him with her own hands; and g- | 
ma. was furniſhed with every"thing*thatthe deſired, in * 


er to render the · funeral of ſo illuſtrious a man, and 


2 ne whom the ſo tenderly loved, magſicemtn. " 
l is impoſſible but ſuch eruel moftifications muſt 
ere a bad effect upon Cleopatra's health, to add to 


hich the contuſions ſhe had given kerſelf upon her 
eaſt, having brought on an inflammation, ſhie was 
fired with a fever. She was greatly pleaſed with it, 
1d laid hold of this opportunity to ſtarve herſelf to 
eꝛth, under pretence of a regimen neceſſary for her 
order. Her phyſician in ordinary, named Olym- 
jus, was in the ſecret, and from him Plutarch quoted 
be hiſtory of theſe events, in which he himſelf had 
ied a part. Octavius diſcovered Cleopatra's inten- 
tion, and made them threaten her with regard to her 
children. That was a battery againſt which her ma- 
mal tenderneſs could not reſiſt; and Cleopatra, for 
of being the cauſe of their death, allowed herſelf 
gs de treated as they pleaſed, and recovered. 

After ſhe was recovered, Octavius came to viſit 
ber. She was lying upon a couch in a very careleſs 
nner. As ſoon as he entered, ſhe raiſed herſelf 
ily, having nothing on but a looſe robe, and pro- 
ated herſelf before him. © Her misfortunes had ſour- 
d the air of her countenance, and given her a kind of 
zwvard look; her hair was diſhevelled, her voice 
tembling, her complexion pale, and her eyes caſt 
own; on her boſom appeared the marks of the blows 
te had given herſelf, and, in a word, her whole 
| uward appearance diſcovered evidently the deplor- 
gun de condition of her mind. Mean while her natural 
ry, and the noble ſprightlineſs of her looks, were 
entirely extinguiſhed,” and through all theſe diſ- 
atageous external appearances there might ſtill 
covered alluring charms, which ſhone in all her 
ons. Octavius deſired her to place herſelf on 
et couch, and ſat down beſide her. | | 
Cleopatra had prepared herſelf forithis inffrview, 
made uſe of every method ſhe could think _ 
| O 
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28 OCTAYVIUS TV. CRASSUS, Confuls, 
AE rem Octavius. rn ? : 


"aa 


- implore his clemency.. | 
her tone, and likewiſe the ſubject, het 
ed her —— on the dictator Cæſar. She 
him ſeveral portraits of his great uncle, W 
8 hung up in her chamber, = read to him len 
full of ene which ſhe had received from hin 
and preſerved on purpoſe till that time, freque: 
interrupting the diſcourſe with lamencable complain 
and reflections on herſelf. * Of what ſervice, cit 
« ſhe, have thoſe letters been to me, which that g 
« man honoured. me with? Why could not 
« with him? Afterwards ſhe tecovered herſelß 
addreſſing Octavius, Oh, faid ſhe, I find hi 
4 again in you, he revives for me in your perfor 
Octavius was no ſtranger to this language y but 
remained firm againſt all thoſe attacks, anſwering 
ways with a cold indifference, ſo that CHOIR 
_—— to return to affairs of buſineſs, 
reſented to. him an inventory of bert 
and | $30 which gave occaſion to a | 
ſcene. For Seleucus, one of her ſtewards, — 
alle that the inventory was not juſt, and dati 
had ſecreted certain jewels which he mentioned, 
fell into a violent paſſion, ſtarted from her couch, a 
catching him by the hair, gave him ſeveral blows 
the face. Octavius laughed at this ſally, and deim 
her to deſiſt. What, Sir, ſaid ſhe, Whilſt Ju 6 
me the honour of viſiting me in this 
« {itaation, is it not provoking that one of my 110 
« ſhould dare to affront me in your preſence ? 
« even fuppoſing it was true, it could never tes 
« myſelf. that I ſhould keep thoſe ornaments, wii 
<« are, now no-more-agreeable ta my fortune; of 1 
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 ©CTAVIUS iv. CRASSUSS Conſul. . 287 
I be blamed for preſerving ſome ts to offer A. R. 724" | 
1 obtain, by their _— hy 
. 
this ſpeech df Cleopatra w : ing on it 
12 determined not to deſtroy her- 
ell. And he anſwered her, that ſhe was at liberty to 
keep what ſhe had reſerved, and that in every thing 
tle he ſhould take care to indulge her above what ſhe = 
could hope. He then took his leave of her, and de- 
pared, imagining that he had deceived her; but he 
deceived himſelf, for Cleopatra, at that time, was 
making; all the preparations for death 

She kept a correſpondence with Dolabella, a young 
Roman of high _ — nr 
who, either out of compaſſion, or a much 
fronger motive, intereſted himſelf in — 
that princeſs. He informed her privately, accord- 
ng to their nt, that Octavius was preparing 
w return by land, taking the route of Syria; that as 
for her, it was reſolved ſhe ſhould be ſent off in 
days, together with her children. 

Upon this information ſhe demanded leave of Oc- 
wrius to offer libations on Antony's tomb; which 
having been granted, ſhe came with thofe women 
which uſually attended her, and throwing herfelf on 
the coffin, K O my dear Antony, ſaid ſhe, a few 
„days ago I ſhould have buried you with hands that 
pere ſtil} free; but now I offer you libations, a 
* captive, a prifoner, and carefully watched, leſt by 
* the violence of my grief 1 ſhould disſigure this 
" wretched body, this body that is enſlaved, and 
* whick they carefully guard for the fatal pomp of 
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che coffin with flowers, and having kiſſed it athy 
| ſand times, ſhe returned home and bathed: here 


| aſked him what it was, he opened it, | and-takingout 


gave to Epaphroditus a letter ſealed: to deliver 
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OCT Avius iv. N CRASSUS, Conſuts* | 


A triumph over you. Expect no more offeri 


ceive, your Cleopatra is going to be: forced, 
40 ng Nothing could ſeparate./us/ while bo 
alive; but we are in danger of being {ſtrangely u 
moved from each other by death, and of — 
ing with one another the natural places gf 
< tombs, ſeeing you, who are a Roman, have fou 
*« your tomb here, and unfortunate, Cleopatm 9 
ego in ſearch of her's in Italy, the only good 
% your country has ever procured her. Bury 
& Gods of the place which you now inhabit ha 
<« force or power, (for thoſe here have betrayed'w 
do not abandon your ſpouſe while ſhe:continuess 
« live, nor ſuffer them to triumph over you, in 
6« perſon. Conceal me here with you; — me ug 
in your ſepulchre; for amidit the infinite migfts 
tunes which 1 endure, none has been more-painkd 
and grieyous to me than the ſhort ſpace of-time 
« have lived without you.“ 16. 
After theſe moving complaints, Cleopatra ſt 


As ſoon as ſhe had bathed, ſhe ordered a greatdinne 
to be made, during the time of which à Pe 
brought to her a covered baſket. The guards h 


the leaves on the top, he ſhewed them ſome figs. I 
admired the beauty and largeneſs of them, and 
peaſant, with a very natural air, deſired them tot 
ſome of them. As they did not ſuſpect that he en 
ried any thing elſe, they ſuffered him to pas, 

As ſoon as Cleopatra had finiſhed her dinner, it 


Cæſar, and having cauſed every body to retire, exe 
her two women, her faithful companions, ſhe order 
them to ſhut the doors of her apartment. G 
upon opening the letter, found in it nothi 
mentable intreaties, Cleopatra requeſting, as the great 
eſt favour, to be buried beſide Anthony. He ell 


* * 1 8 
prehendec What this Ggnifjed, and back thoughts at %% 294+ - 
it of going to her himſehf; but he Judged ie moe 3. 
wer to fond ne e eee who ene een eee 

nine what had puſſtach Phis was accardingly-done's, 

et at thei poſts,” not in the draft ſuſpediing/that; 
accident had happened; but upon antoting the 
har ber, they faw Olsopatra lying dead upon a gilded | 
waited u 


ucked by pſylles y but all theſe 
„ ſhe was 
x to ſee his triumph deprived of ſo great aft or- 


his plain from this whole: account, that 10 — 
d certainly know what means e made uſe 

w kill herſelf, It wag fuſpected, that under” the 
p vhich were brought by the peaſant, there was 
Kealed an aſp, which ſhe caufet ro-fting her arm. 
ey fancied that 28 upon her arm, after 

r death, two very mall, and almoſt iperceptible 
adures; but with regard to the animal _ 374 r 
nothing of it, onty they imagine they eguld ob- 
the marks of its —— the 01 eppoſice 
vindows of the apartment where Cleopatra died 

| thi, however, is very ©uncertaie.” -Neverthelcts - 
ius continued gf in this one Dccamle-in | 
'tumph he carried a picture, in which Cleopatra 
You. X. U | vas. 
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NN. 313. was repreſented with an aſp ſticking to ber um 


2 


imple conjectures about it, even at 
happened. t eres 


the 1 The fruit of this audaciou in 


| of other writers have been of the ſame opinĩon * 


having reigned twenty-two years. During four 
faw all the princes and kings of the Eaſt ſubi 
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race mentions it poſitively as à fact, ! Vi * Te: 
likewiſe a manifeſt alluſion to rebar. _= 


ſpeaks of a/ bodkin with which Cleopatra had tuick 4 
herſelf, and by this means conveyed into her u 
ſubtile poiſon in which it had been ſteeped 
this laſt account of her death has ined ſur 
credit than the other. After all, as there 
witrieſs of it that ſurvived, people were reduc 
the time ar WO 


e 


2 at the age of thirry-ningy bh 


of which, partaking in Antony's. good 


power, too happy if they were allowed fe 
"by hele court to her. Her fooliſh ambitions 
er not ſatisfied with all this grandeur, hut 
to rule over the whole Roman empire, anda : 


fo ill ſupported on her ſide, was the ruin b 
tony and of her. Haughtineſs attended H e 
her laſt moments. The moſt j diſdainful N She 
ever lived, fhe could not ſubmit to adorn t 
of her conqueror by her chains, and pre b 
death itſelf to that ignominy. * According t hen | 


| my ens eee 
* Auſa & jacentem viſere regiam : 


Vultu ſereno fortis, & aſperas TIP g 1 In t 
Tractare ſerpentes, ut atrum ea” e i. „ 
Corpore combiberet venenu m. ¹Vlled t 
N Hor. Od. I. 37, 2 A 
+ Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina fiftro; © * 
Necdum etiam geminos à tergo reſpicit eth 
? > Ving. En. VII. 696, | ix 


| YT — — dum ito 1 ww lars 
Regina dementes ruinas el 20008 | l de 
|  Funus & Imperio parabat, - | 1+ 1 4 TG! 
e Hon. ibid. quire 
I þ S#vis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens _— 
Privata deduci ſuperbo W * 


Non hamilis mulier triumpho, |, 0 lity 1 


» 'OCTAVINSHV.: — ama yiOR 


ns of the . this manner of 
neatneſs. of. ſoul, and was admired in 1 
enemies, and even by Octavius NE be 
* us, if we would form a right judg mens, of | 
princeſs, , we. ſhall. find- her. only in her 
is need edleſs to mention Per did diflo lute mans * 
a n, Ubich are known. to all the world, Ambition 
u the motive of all. her. actions, 8 
bing a crime which tended to ſatisfy that N | 
| 27 war upon her eldeſt brother, poiſoned 4 
d, and Arſinoe her ſiſter was killed by her, or- 
'T he abuſe which ſhe made of Antony's con- 
during ſo many years, and his prodigious 
algence towards her, is an atrocious piece of in- 
uitude which ſhe cromned with my blackeſt per- 
js, by betraying to an enemy the perſon whom ſhe 
one po — — than — life. And in 1 
bt ſhe might partake of every kind of ſham 
xd the mortification to ſee = advances whi = . | 
xd made towards her conqueror rejected, * po 
forts by which ſhe tried to kindle. in him a paſſion, 
which, till that time, ſhe had AV. wiumphed, 
pulſed with contempt. 
She was buried near Antony according to her de- 
, and Octavius even finiſhed the tomb which they 
u begun to build themſelves. He, beſides, order- 
Ian honourable burial for thoſe women who had 
companied Cleppatra to her death. 
ln this prince 5 ended the reign of the Lagides, | 
ich, to reckon, from the death of Antony, had 
ited two hundred and ninety- four years. 
Anony, when he died, was "oh to ſome 
ky-three years of age, and according to others 
n. He made à more Mining figure than could 
be expected from the merit of a man whoſe vicey 
fratly ſurpaſſed his talents. 'Wich the capacity, to 
quire power, but incapable of preſerving it, there 
er was any perſon who had greater need of 
7 to make Im be eſteemed. All the vices 8 
from good * reigned in him at once, and 
U 2 rendered 
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rendered uſeleſs to him his k of wit 
which he excelled all the generals of his _ 
28 humane, and 'Hberaly bay 
el virtue, not being ſupported by adounl 
and enlightened reaſon, ſometimes 
fo far, ay'to make him en degrees 
and ſometimes — L. 
neſs. Born to be g 
prone inſtance” of the 8 — tl 
aſters, which fooliſſi paſſions conftgntly* 
In a word, be deſerved that mankind thouldag nd 
his defeat; and it might juſtly be ſaid to bel 
tereſt of the univerſe, that Antony ſhould *beun 
come by Octavips. enen 
The ſtatues which VS erected to hit 
thrown down after his death; by virtue of adi 
he Senate, which was paſſe>when 1 91 
vho was then Conſul. 
ſtance, and which was —— n 
king of conſolation to the Manes of Cicero, 2 
gave the laſt blow of infamy and vengeance 
enemy and murderer. For the {ame Seam, 
tum ordered, that whatever had been def 
vour of Antony ſhould be aboliſhed; hat hiohi 
day ſhould be ranked among thoſe gate 
nate, and that none of the family of Anton 
ever after bear the name of Marcus,” 1 molt h 
leave, however, to obſerve by the way; that 
ſeems to have deſired to waſh off the eps 
ingratitude towards Cicero, by the regard which 
ſhewed to his ſon. Young Cicero, after ow 
Philipp i, retired at firſt to Sicily, to Seng 
* It is probable that he returned to Nn | 
e treaty of Miſenum, and thus being im a 
of receiving Octavius's favours, he as e 
Augur, and afterwards advanced to the C 
which he enjoyed from the r3th-of ae. | 
3 „in the year T an gow Seal 
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OCTAVIUS . CRAS9USHCornlan = 
The ſtatues of G 
—— chan {theſe of Antony, if Archihius, 


4h #7 ears -giving2: thouſadd/ talents (about 
hundred and! | twehry«five thenfand pounds ſter · 
ne) for them to Oftavius.* Hr We rh 


Antony. left ſeven children by three” Uiſſitent 


Cleopatra two ſons, 
ghter damed C 
ſren the melancholy fate 


Ptolemy und Alex- 


ot 


roy rd 
her, to breed them 


} always: Faithful to the me 
yay took them home to 
yith her on children, and 


5 
cee 


-in-law, 
n he had by her fit huſband: Mircelius, She 
ied Cl to Juba, the moſt amiable and 


kifarher, and continued the poſterity of Maſi niſſa. 


Alexander; we. only; know that Octavius ſpartd 
i lives. As for the two daughters which-Oftavia 
| by Antony, the eldeſt married Domitius f he- 


urbus, and the 'yoritiger Antonia; Sol chlebratetl for 


_—_— of G 
„ Antony's ity- arrived at the 
in Rome. — ers deſcendants . 
en, vir. Caligula the great Claudius his 
don, and Nero, who daſtendod from him both 
bis father and mother. For Domitius his father 
8 Antony's grandſen and Agrippina his mother 


$ his great: grand daughter. 


iclemency, with Which he had taken care after a 
.. 


the office 
r to them all. She made Jolius Antohiung 
ng him in mafriage Marcella; 


dots not inform us hat became of Ptolemy 


Thus we fee that Octavius ſupported the glory of 


U 3 Certain 


is. He had -by-Fulvie\-Attyllus-and-Julive Ae 
us by Octave" two daughters, hot named An- 


afrer het 
los: wick regued-40 dhe reſt Oiavia; "whotcone | 


4 of King Wie having been eduented a, 
ne, as 1 faid elſew hate, and. attached himſehf co 
Kavius, was fe-eftabliſhed by him upon the throne 


beauty and virtue, became tho wite of Hruſus and 
By mean of theſe allt - 


— 


not dune beet ARR 
K NY 


generous friend; had. not preſetvect them from bes Piut. A Aut. 


pa — nr? 2h death, gn. ne 
nd Cars 1 and who on that actoufdt 


3 ſuffered, as Trebonius was the'firſt, © +227 
mander of Antony's land- army at Actium umm 


III” 


r ue een his * victories and his p 
By we His humanity was not confined wank 
rdoned the” 


alone; for wo greateſt pany 
"> ns who had — that e 
and hiſtory mentions no more than three of the 


The firſt of theſe was Caſſtus of bannen. | 


not be ſpared by the ſon and avenger of tha 

man. — exaſperated at his treatment, and 
ſome verſes upon it; but Horate gives un not 
able idea of his talent in this way , repreſenting 
as one of thoſe fruitful writers, Who can produ 
whole volumes without any trouble, inſom uch 
was laid of him, that his own works were uff 
form a funeral pile ſufficient to conſume his — 
his death. He was the laſt of the con 


Octavius alſo put to death Canidius, 950 


enemy to him; and, on the other hand, f 
being faithful to his general. We have ſoen 
concerned in Cleopatra's plots to-deceive Anat 
Such a man does not deſerve to be — - 
ſhewed even a cowardly diſpoſition in his laſt i 
ſubmitting to death with leſs courage chan b ca 
an old warrior, "who _— to ara 
his infancy. 
The third Roman who ſuffered was one Ovini 
an effeminate worthleſs courtier of 
debaſed: the ſenatorial dignity with which he vn 
veſted, by taking upon him the fup 
the linen, moveables, and ſtuffs which were man 
the queen of Egypt; an office which vo 
as ſervile among che Romans. "A 
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— — — — ktruſci 18 
Quali fuit Caſh rapido ferventius amni 


Ingenium, capſis quem fama eſt eſſe libricque 9 
Ambuſtum propriisz. 9 
| * Hog. 57 b % 
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OCTAVIUS IV. CR \Conſulns: ag. 
ne ef Ueber tg choſe three 41. 
hoſe deaths I have juſt mentioned, and who are the 2 
ly perſons taken notice of in the monuments which — 
main of thoſe times, he pardoned all the reſt. Ir 
nuſt, however, be allowed that his clemency had | 
not that magnanimous generoſity which ſhone: in his 

gent uncle. lis cunning” and artful character di- 
covers itſelſ in a paſſage hich Dio has preſerved to us. 


papers which he found belonging to Antony. His 
mention. ia this was to remove all fears from 
thoſe who had any connection with the unfortu- 
ine party, and might be afraid of being called (o 
n account for their paſt conduct. Pompey had 
tehaved ia the ſame. manner with regard to Serto- 
ws's papers, and Cæſar had imitated him after the 

Rory which he gained pyer Metellus SHOP. 
us wanted to have the honour of ſo glorious. 
ation, and at the ſame time not to deprive himſelf of 
the advantage which Antony's papers would give him, 
with regard to thoſe who ſhould. be obſtinate ig re- 
mining his enemies. Thus while he affirmedhat 
they were all burnt, he carefully preſerved the great- 
et part of them, and made no ſort of ſcruple to uſe 
= afterwards, whenever an opportunity preſented 

elf. =" $i Ta 1K If To es, | . 

His conduct was more ſincere with regard to the id 1. LI. 
foreigners. © He found aſſembled at Alexandria the 

children of the moſt part of the kings and princes, 

who were allies and dependents of Antony. There 

were both males and females among them, the firſt 

ſtained as hoſtages, and the others deſtined for An- 

tony's pleaſures, who made no ſcruple, in order to 
pauty his brutal paſſions, to diſnonout the flower of 

the nobility of the Eaſt. The conqueror treated them 

ill with great gentleneſs ; ſome ot them he ſent back, 

others he married together, and a good many he de- 

nined; but without» uſing them harſhiy Diò men- 

uons in particular Jotapa, who was to marry one of 
Antony's ſons; and the brothers of Artaxias king of 

918 v4 Armenia. 
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Odavius declared that he had burnt all © the vio l. Ln. 
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9 CRASSUS/Chatatacy® 
Fe Jotapa was. ſent hack tothe king of il. 
Medes her father, who ſome time beſole had-bojind 
Octavius's friendſhip· But Artaria wound vor bn 
rain that his ſons ſhould: bevreſtered to imat 


he had maſſacred the Romans, who! remained_ ig 
country. n SAGE eee eg 4 1 


„ 
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2 . 3 im immeaſe ſums of — 
palace, of the the kings was filled with:prodigiouln 
We ſures, which Cleopatra had likewre:augnientad bal 

'/  Yapines, and eſpecially by plundering the war 
AS every thing which was precious in them. The 
e of thoſe ſacrileges fell upon Cleopatiι 


avius enjoyed the profit mln He made i 
wie the 9 and all the 
chaſe the pardons which he granted them by dhe 
wg of large taxes. Thus the money which h 
ypt amounted to ſuch a fumm-as-enabledh 
1 ps” his ſoldiers, and beſides, ol 
gp who followed him in this laſt expeditio 
tuity of one hundred and fifty. denatii d 4 
—_ amends for the plunder of Alexandria 
deprived them of. He repaid all he 
wo — ſupporting the war, and magnificent 
| warded the Roman Senators and Knights 
ſerved him. In ſhort, Rome was enriched, add 
temples adorned with the ſpoils of Egypt. 
Nothing could better diſcover the immenſe a 
y of money with which the conqueſt of Egypre 
riched Rome, than e commerce Hh 
ſulted from it. The funds doubled their valugs 
| the intereſt of money was reduced to a th, 
3 from twelve to four per cent. It is true that 
dio attribute a part of that effect coke price and 
quility which was entirely. eſtabliſhed, the f 
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OCTAVIUS TV. CRASSUS, Conſulss, 899 
eftimonies of veneration-which he ſhewed to the aſhes At jane 3 
of chat conqueror, the flowers which he ſtrewed upon 
his monument, and the crown with which he adorned suet. Aug. 
tim; are circumſtances: much more worthy to be re- . 1 
nembered. They wanted likewiſe to ſhew him the 89 4 
wmbs of the Pyglemies ; but he refuſed it, telling " 
mem that he was Furious to ſee a king, and not dead 
bodies. He likewiſe excuſed himſelf from viſiting 
Apis, according to their deſire, by an ex 
more ſolid and judicious than the former. I am 
« accuſtomed,” ſaid he, to honour the Gods, 

4 not an ox.“ 1 TH TIDY, 4 $04; 
Towards the end of the fine ſeaſon he left Egypt, 
croſſed Syria, and went into Aſia, to paſs the winter 
there. He applied himſelf to eſtabliſn tranquillity and 8 
his own authority in thoſe vaſt countries, — till of 
that time had never. ſubmitted to his laws; and, to 
make them immediately ſenſible of the difference be- 
tween his government and that of Antony, he cauſed 
vo be replaced in the temples the ſtatues which hi? 0 
tal had taken away, to ſatisfy the avarice of Cleo- 
para, A reſtitution which both religion, and the 
ute the Greeks, had for arts, rendered extremelx # © 
zpreeable to theſe people. ae qi: Mi 8 
He had then an opportunity of concerning himſelf juſtin. I. 
in the affairs of the Parthians, amongſt whom croubles XLIL and 
and diviſions were excited, which were owing to the 
pride and cruelty of Phraates. His ſucceſs againſt 
Antony having puffed up his courage, he gave way 
to his natural ferocity with more boldneſs and leſs re- 
ſerve than ever, and ſpilt ſeas of blood. His ſub- 
jets, drove to extremity, at laſt loſt all patienge, 9 
hook off the yoke, drove away Phraates, and fer 
up Tiridates to reign in his place. The dethroned 
king had recourſe to the Scythians, and with the'troops 
vhich they lent him returned into his kingdom. T i- 
ndates in the mean time endeavoured to maintain 
himſelf upon the throne : and thus: the Parthians 
- engaged in a civil war at the ſame time with the 
mans, . 
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Both Tiridates and Phraates courted) Oct 
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 " laſt of all Antony, who had been. his father. in- aj 


tmanck, contenting himſelf with promiſing a ſure 
do Tiridates in Syria, and reſolving to take 
him Phraates's ſon, as an hoſtage, to Rome, White 
he was preparing to return. n. 


u. 8. There he would have been in very great dangei i 


the vigilance of Mæcenas had not prevented it. The 
fon of Lepidus, a raſh and impetuous young tran 
had formed a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate him at hi 
val. He faw in him the deſtroyer of all his relation 
and ſupporters, and propoſed to revenge by his d 
his father, whom he had ſpoiled of all his riches 
uncle Brutus, whom he reduced to kill himſelf, ant 


- rextent victim of Octavius's ambition. We hae 
full account of this conſpitacy; nor are e able 
Jay who were the perſons whom Lepidus den 
the plot. All we know is, that their deſigns wen 
very ſdon penetrated by Mzcenas. Upon the f 
ſuſpicion of it, that miniſter obſerved every ſtep til 
was taken, and let him proceed till he had ſulfyerad 
proof againſt him, which the raſkneſs of the yu 


* 


ze friendſhip, and demanded aſſiſtunce from him bu vn 

nue undexſtood his own intereſt too well not e - < 

IJ pPleaſeti to deevrhe forces of a powerful empire; d hu 

» » the only rival to that of Rome, deſtroy each ub fan 

WP theit inteſtint diviſions ;/ and a . that ha bert 

con affairs occupied him entirely.” During tlie dme coal 

he was in Egypt, the war between the Parthiam i, 

6 determined by the victory of Phraates and the exp. beat 

if ſion of 'TirWares, who retited into Syria wick one , only 

* his enemy's ſons, whom he had found meuns to u ir 

8 priſoner. Octavius was ſtill ſollicited by the I 

Prinecs. Tiridates preſſed him to re-eſtabliſ hin brut 

upon the throne, promiſing afterwards to becom li ber 

bal and Phraates, on the other hand, ſent m vivs 

Pte to him, demanding of him to deliver u that 

| Tiridates dis rebellious dave, and to ſend backer 
ſon. But Octavius heatkened to neither of their 
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OCTAVIUS I. CRASSUS; Canſyls,* © 
conſpirator ſoon Furniſhed jon The er 101 
vas ſeized, committed, and put ta death. 

Servilia * his wife deſired to fallow * beloved | 
huſband to his tomb, and carefully o 


faily, having no we | 
herſelf, accor to Velleius, by ſwallowi 


coals. It has beef alledged that the celebra Por- 
a, the wife of Brutus, 'ſuffered-the ſame. kind ß .; 


death; but. I have proved that very probably it with « 
mly a fable. With regard to Servilia; I have nothing 
to invalidate the teſtimony of Vellezys: | Io 
The mother of che conſpirator, Junia, fiſter; of d 
Brutus, was included in the criminal proceſs 7 
her ſon, and Mæcenas wanted to ſend her to Octa- 
ius to be judged by him, or at leaſt he dema 
that ſhe . give ſufficient ſecurity ta appeat 
ever ſhe ſhould be called upon. Here again is a very 
amarkable inſtance of the kekienef and inſtability of 
human affairs. The Conſul before whom that — | 
vs carried on, and who was abſolutely to do 
t, was one who had been proſoribed, whom A 


* 


alls Balbinus. Old Le pidus, formerly one of Rs «7 
4 


three authors of the . faw himſelf obliged 
v implore the protection of that Conſul, havin 
filen into ſuch diſcredit and neglect, that ho oould 
Ind any perſon to become ſecurity for his wife. He 
kequently waited before Balbinus's door,  withour 
puning acceſs ; and when he wanted to approach the 4 
tbunal, the lictors puſhed him back. At laſt he * 6-4 
breed himſelf 1 in, and accoſted Balbinus in the foly,,. 

bing manner. The accuſers themſelves achHπhƷ2Wu 

k ledge my innocence, and do not reproach m. 7. * 
being an accomplice either with my — or ; 

" my fon. As to you, ir vas not1:who e 


. 
"Soon after the death of Car, Anon amoling roDigl * 1 
(Book XLIV. towards the end) had given in marxi Ai ta 1770 | 
Gf his n who is no whers elle mentighe hiſtory.” 

guſt have been dead at the time I am now- — of, far there ia % 


ention made of her the childy which y.1 eſt. at * 
— and beſides, Er WV young Lepidus Be age os of” Foe 


enſpiracy was called Servi by.Velleius, * 
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* AR. 7: 16 2.7 ſee myſelf at preſent inferior to en U 
| — 40 — I formerly did proſcribe, Conſider then the WM fin 
40 warms of fortune to which mankind is ſubject, not 

9 * Behold Lepidus, who preſents himſelf a ſupplicm WM tune 
+ Wn before you. Touched with ſuch a ſpectacle. either WJ of h 


C accept me as ſecurity for my wiſ, or ſend me with 
c her d hand and foot to Cæfar.“ The Conſul 
828 relented at this ſpeech of Lepidus, and he excuſed 
* Junia from the neceſſity of giving ſecurity,” 
Octavius ſpent in Aſia the end of the year of le 
| fourth Conſulſhip, and the winter following, when 
IN he was Conſul for the fifth Ume, together — 
"0 N | 


Ane C. Jvrtus Casa OcTavivs V. 
"Sx. Arurklus. "Ih, 


ge 
The Senate had not heard of the entire . defeat and 
death of Arg to decree honours to his vanquilher 
Dio. Immediately after. the battle of Actium, they pubs 


 - liſted an order for his triumphing over Cleopatty 
and to this honour, which might be called premature, 
as the war was not yet finiſhed, they added ſeven 
others. It was given out that they intended to ere 
for him two triumphal arches, the one at Brunduſum 
and the other in the Forum at Rome; that the 
would conſecrate in the temple erected in honour'« 
Julius Cæſar the prows of the veſſels taken at Achium 
that they would celebrate games every five amn 

honour of Octavius; that his birth-day, and d 
on Which the news of his victory arrived at Rome 
uld be kept as feſtivals; that upon his return, f 
eſtals, the Senators, and all the citizens, togetie 
with their wives and children, ſhould go out t 
ceive him. With regard to the crowns and" ſtatue 
which were decreed to him, Dio has judged it fupe 
fluous to give a liſt of them, and it would ſtill be 
more uſeleſs taſk at this time of day, even ſup ple 

' the records we have of it to be exact. 
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OCTAVIUS V.  APULEIUS, Conſuls. 3s » 
The death of Antony, which crowned and con- A. R 22. 
frmed Octavius's proſperity, became an occaſion and R 
motive of new homages being paid to his good for- 
mne. They decreed him a new triumph on account 3 
of his conqueſt of Egypt; for they obſerved that d. 
corum in the title of the triumphs, to make no men- 
ton neither of Antony, nor of the Romans who fol- 
bwed him. They likewiſe ordered that the day on 
which Alexandria was taken ſhould be celebrated as a 
feſtival, and ſerve as an epocha for the Egyptians to 
date their year from. e 

All this, however, was only honorary. But they 
added to it ſomething more ſubſtantial, by decreeing 
to Octavius for his whole life-time the tribunitial 
power, with a right ſtill more extenſive than that of 
the Tribunes, whoſe authority was confined within the 
nals of the city, whereas they allowed him to ener- 
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power had been offered him ſome years before, as 1 
have already obſerved, but he did not accept of it. 
He ſtill perſiſted even at this time to refuſe it, and it 
mas not till after he had abdicated his eleventh con- 
iſp, that the Senate having offered it to him anew, 
le conſented at laſt to receive it, in order that he 
night have a laſting title of authority and pre- emi- 
nence in Rome over all the magiſtrates. They ac- 
knowledged him in ſome meaſure the chief of the re- 
publick, by ordering that his name ſhould be added 
0 thoſe of the Senate and people in the prayers and 
wws which the prieſts ſhould offer up for the ſafety 
of the empire. In fine, on the firſt of January, the 
conſul his collegue, and the whole Senate, ſwore to 
oblerve his decrees and orders; a duty paid only by 
ſubjects towards their ſovereign. They granted him 
belides ſome particular rights, as that of augmenting 
s he pleaſed the number of the prieſts, a right which 
doth he and his ſucceſſors gloried in ſo much, that the 
number of thoſe in Rome cloathed in different ſacer- 
total robes became exceſſive, and in the time of Dio 
K , 
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304 OCTAVIUS V. 'APULEIUS,/ Conſuls. 
| AE ve ls hav ben eb ak aku call 
29. 2 * Ee nne WH VIE Dus 
| They were not content with beſtowing upon hin 
all the hanours and grandeur a mortal could receive, 
but they even aſſociated him with 3 ordering 
his name to be inſerted with theirs; in che hymns 
| whieh were ſung at the maſt ſolemn feſtivals, It un 
| likewiſe enjoined to offer him lbgtions at all they 
| feaſts, whether publick ar private, and Horace af, 
ſures us that this cuſtom was cftabliſhed-and kept up 
* Every citizen (ſays he to Auguſtus; in an odd 
which was publiſhed a great while after the time I um 
now ſpeaking of) invues you as a tutelar God u 
his deſert. He addreſſes you with humble-prayery 
pours out libstions in honour, of yau, and renden 
you the ſame homage as to his hauſehold Goda In 
the ſame manner as Greece deified Caſtor, and the 
great Hereules, out of gratitude.” T“ 
Octavius received all thaſe honours, both human 
and divine, with ſame athers I have not mentioned, 
to avoid being tediaus ; at leaſt he refuſed hut ver) 
few of them, For example, he declared 'abfalutely 
that he did not deſire the whole number af citizens 
ſhould go out to meet him at his entry into Nom 
Further, not only thaſe titles which had power at 
nexed ta them, but even thoſe which could andy be 
garded as merely honarary, pleaſed him in feveralres 
ſpects. His vanity was flattered by ſo many teſtima 
nies of veneration, and beſides he knew that whatever 
heightens the majefty of the lawgiver in the eyes ofthe 
people, diſpoſes them more ta obey him. a 
Tuo this principle aught ta be attributed his vi- 
lingneſs to receive divine honours eſpecially, and bs 
real of having them beſtowed on his adoprive father, 


19 Wh ue —— alteri 
f e menſis adhibet ; 
Te mult prece, te proſequitur mero 
Defuſo pateris, & Laribys tuum 
Miſcet numen, uti Grecia Caſtoris, 
Et magni memor Herculis. 


Hox. od. IV. 6 
He 


OCTAVIUS: v. APULEIUS, Conſuls. 


4 he conſented, at the time I am now ſpeaking of, 
it the people of Aſia ſhould build one to him at 
pheſus, and the Bithynians at Nice, to pay honours 
him in the ſame manner as they did at Rome; and 

ordered the Romans eſtabliſhed in thoſe provinces, 
 vorſhip in theſe temples together with the natives 
the country. Though, Julius could reap no advan- 
be from thoſe homages; yet they reflected in ſome 
exfure upon his ſon who repreſented him. 


ESTES RE 


E on of a God, but he wanted to paſs for one him- 
However, he was more reſerved with regard to 
dme, where he never ſuffered them to conſecrate 
place for his worſhip, though he allowed it in the 
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e mentioned in honour. of Julius Cæſar, they 
Gd others to Octavius in the towns of Pergamus 
{Nicomedia, They likewiſe aſſociated with him, 
tis order, the city of Rome, which in ſome mea- 
ſoftened the odium of thoſe ſacrilegious honours, 
As no contagion 1s ſo infectious as that of flattery, 
preſently all the provinces followed the example ſer 


In games, and facerdotal colleges, erected in ho- 
uot tne maſter of the univerſe ;, and theſe temples 
commonly more beautiful and ornamented than 
ile of the ancient divinities, whom a modern and 
Idle God eclipſed. The Alexandrians in particular 
lt a magnificent temple to him, to which were 
&d portico's, libraries, courts, facred groves, 
es and walks, where they honoured him under 
ltle of (C Cæſar the protector and patroh of Sai- 
bs,” This flattery was ſtill carried. to greater ex- 
wich regard to his ſucceſſors, moſt part of whom 
ved a ſcaffold more than an altar. In the mean 
le Italy and Rome were favoured, and Dio aſ- 
You, X. X. ſures 
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It was not, however, ſufficient for. Octavius to be 


30s 


had cauſed a temple to be erected to him in Rome, A. 2 


29. 


winces. Aſia and Bithynia firſt ſer the example; Suet. Aug. 
rat the ſame time that they built thoſe temples 1354. 


m by the Aſtans and Bithynians. Throughout py, ad 
whole empire there was nothing but temples, ſo- Caium. 


A. R. 723. ſures us that till his time there was no temple eres 


iv. God alone was of a long ſtanding among the Roma 
: *- for a great while before this time the provinces of | 


ocTavitnsv. APULEIUS, Cobfaſt 


to be mentioned. After their deat 

acquainted with the ceremony of the Apotheoſis, 

conſequence of which they had alt divine honours x 

them. 8 1 
Further it is proper to obſerve, that that impi 

cuſtom of giving and receiving worſhip reſerved 


© to any emperor while alive, at leaſt 5 erſons wort 
every boch 


o 


empire had erected temples to the city of Romeg 
a Goddeſs, and frequently the fame honours had h 
paid to ſimple pro-confuls. Octavius therefore 1 
not more culpable than thofe who preceded him; | 
in joining him with others I do not pretend to dimi 
his crime. I ſhould rather chuſe to point out, | 
even that part of mankind which was then the 
enlightened ſuffered itſelf to be corrupted by the vi 
of the tempter, who ſaid to our firſt parents, 
„ ſhall be like Gods.“ | 

I have reſerved till now the two decrees of the 
nate which flattered Octavius moſt, becauſe they 
of a very ſingular nature, and even the ſatisfaction 
- had in them does honour to him. | k 
The firſt ordered the temple of Janus to bel 
up, as a token of univerfal peace. The Ron 
were much delighted with this; for the diſturbat 
raiſed by the Trevii in Gaul, and the Cantabri 


Spain, did not deſerve the name of a war. rr e 
body knows that ſince the foundation of Rome, Wi; enc 
temple of Janus had never been ſhut but twice; WW: 
firſt in the reign of Numa, and again after the Wil Oda 


Punic war. It was this which rendered the youll: in 
that was fo rare of having ſhut ® © the gates of wi 
as Virgil calls them, more precious in the eyes of 
tavius. He was ſenfible that the glory of being 


* — — — Dirz ferro & compagibus arctis 
Claudentur belli portæ 
ViRG. En. I. 29. vid. & VII. 607. 
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br of the greateſt conqueſts; and he deſerved to be 
ugratulated on this ſentiment. 15 

The object of the ſecond decree nearly reſembled 
ke other; for he likewiſe renewed, after a long in- 
eral, a pacific ceremony which they called the 
Augur of Safety,” and which Dio explains nearly in 
keſe terms. This is a kind of Divination, ſays that 
iſtorian, by which the Romans pretend to inform 
kemſelves whether the divinity judges it proper for 
em to demand the ſafety and happineſs of the na- 
an; not thinking it lawful even to demand it unleſs 
ey have authority for it from heaven. The firſt 
ſtrate in Rome conſults the auſpices with this in- 
it, and the day on which he performs this religious 
fice, muſt be a day of entire peace, on which there 
neither any body of troops ſetting out for war, nor 
enemy's army in the field, nor any military prepa- 
tions a going on, nor apprehenſions of a battle. This 
remony, which ought to have been repeated every 
ur, had been performed for the Eft time thirty-four 
before, in the conſulſhip of Cicero, when Pom- 


| U 
- 


tes. Since that time, on account of the foreign 


bung of Safety.“ We now fee the reafon why Octavius 
abr charmed at having an 2 4 to renew it; 

by it declared him the Saviour of the republic, and 
me, s encomium was likewiſe beſtowed on him by an 
2 uſcription dated in his fifth conſulſhip. 


ome in a triumphant manner He had three tri- 


* ENATUS-POPULUSQUE. Rouaxus. IMP. CæsAAI. Divi. 
u, F. Cos. QuincT. Cos. DesiG. SExT. IMP, SEPT. REPYB- 
a, CONSERVATA, Signon. Comm. in Faſtos, a 


X 2 bour ing 


d civil wars, they had never been able to find a day 
en it was poſſible for them to perform the Augur 


Octavius after a ſtay of ſeveral months in Aſia, 
nt into Greece, and from thence to Italy, entering 


Dphs at that time to celebrate. The firſt was over 
Dalmatians, Pannonians, Iapydæ, and other neighs 


307 


ſorer of peace to the univerſe far excelled the ſplen- A. R. 723. 


Ant. 6. 
29. 


had happily terminated the war againſt Mithri- 


f 
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221. 723 bouring nations, to which were joined in the tit 


12 


Suet. Tib. five and thirtieth year. The ſtate horte 


neral. Agrippa, whether he took his place a 


OCT AVIUS V. APULEIUS, Confuk. 


C. the triu . the Morini, a people of Gaul, awd 
Suevii, of Germany, whom Carrinas his lee 
had reduced to obedience. The ſecond triumph 
for the victory at Actium, and the un for the c« 
queſt of Egypt. 

Me have no very accurate deſcription of th 

umphs; but there is no doubt of their pomp be 
magnificent, ſeeing the whale known world en 
buted to embelliſh them. Together with the ſpall 

the vanquiſhed, they carried crowns and other gi 
which their allies were accuftomed to offer on 
occaſions, as a tribute of acknowledgment mln 
gratulation. Theſe were followed by oy trium 
chariot of Octavius, whoſe victory wa s greaty 
alted by his youth ; for he then hate i entered into} 


mounted, that on the right by Marcellus, nephey 
Octavius, and deſigned by him for his 4 ſucceſſor, 
caſe he ſhould have no heirs of his own, and 
on the left by Tiberius, the ſon of Lila w 
was at that time about fourteen years old. After 
chariot marched the Conſul Potitus, who was ch 
in the place of Apulcius ; all the magiſtrates with 
ornaments of their dignity, and all the fenators 9 
had followed Octavius in the wars, and contribu 
to his victory, cloathed in robes embroidered m 

urple. The army diſtributed into legions and 
4:52 ogy cloſed the proceſſion, Thoſe officers and 
diers who had received military rewards (of wit 
there was a great number) carried the ſignals of th 
bravery, the glory of which reflected upon * 


the ſenators, or at the head of the army, ſhone bo 
all the reſt by his ſea-green ſtandard, which Och 
had given him as a proof and monument of my 
he had in the victory at Actium. I mention notl 
of the infinite number of people which had gud 
together to behold the triumph, 
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Foypt were diſplayed, was by far the richeſt, Cle- 
qatra was intended to have been the principal orna- 
nent of it, and in order to ſupply her perſon, Octa- 
us cauſed them to carry a picture of her, which re- 
weſented her lying on a bed, having an aſp or two 
Wd to her arm. The children of that queen, Alex- 

under and Cleopatra, were there led captives. Their 
other Ptolomy had probably died after the taking 
Alexandria. The chariot was doubtleſs preceded 


y ſeveral other priſoners, or hoſtages of different 
1 purts of the Eaſt; but of thoſe we have no particu- 
| account, and we know no other of that number 


: Alexander the brother of Jamblichus, whom I have 
""IWntioned elſewhere, and Adjatorix and his children, 
boſe fortune had ſomething extremely affecting and 
ntereſting in it. 


Heracleum and of Pontus. Part of that town was 
hen inhabited by a Roman colony, and Achatorix 
ling advantage of the troubles the Romans were in, 
acked, during the night, thoſe who compoſed that 
nlony, under pretence of an order from Antony, 
u put them all to the ſword. Octavius thought 
e ought not to leave this crime unpuniſhed, and af- 
having led Adjatorix, his wife and children in 
mumph, he condemned him to die, together with the 
leſt of his ſons. There were three of them in all, 
u when they were conducted to the place of exe- 
mon, the ſecond, out of an admirable generoſity, 
lantained that he was the eldeſt, and therefore the 
tence of death reſpected him. He who was truly 

ie eldeſt, and was called Dyteutus, would not yield 


"or point of generoſity to his brother, but claimed his 
ro birth, the privilege of which was a bloody 
i The conteſt between them was pretty long, 
the the two brothers renewed the diſpute ſo much ce- 


mated between Pylades and Oreſtes. At laſt, how- 
X 3 ever, 


Of all the triumphs the laſt, in which the ſpoils of & R. 722 


Adjatorix was deſcended from the Tetrarch of Gallo- gravo 1, 
cia, and Antony had made him prince of the city XII. 
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A.R.7:2-ever, their relations having repreſented to Dyteuty 
23 * that as he was the eldeſt, he could the better fr 
port his mother and the youngeſt of his brothers, 
yielded, and the ſecond was beheaded in his ſtent 
This ſurprizing adventure made à great noiſe, an 
Octavips on being informed of it was ſorry for the f 
gour he had exerciſed on that family. He was te 
rous to repait it as much as poſſible, and he gave 1 
Dyteutus the prieſthood of Bellona at Comanys j 
Pontus, a conſiderable eſtabliſhment, and of which 
have had occaſion to ſpeak more than once, 
The triumphs of Octavius were ſeen with or 
pleaſure by the Romans, and the whole nation toc 
part in them with a ſincere joy. All men of ſenſed 
ſerved a great difference between Octavius and At 
tony; and ſince they muſt have a maſter, they judo 
that fortune had uſed them favourably by gy 
ing them the ableſt and wiſeſt of the two. The cot 
mon people were gained by his attention to indug 
them, and by the greatneſs of his munificence. 

I have already obſerved that he re-imburſed t 
all the money they had advanced to him, and remitte 
all that was due of the laſt taxes. He alſo ex 
the towns of Italy from furniſhing crowns whichtt 
uſed to beſtow on triumphers, or any thing inſtead 
them. Not content with thoſe proofs of juſtice ant 
moderation, he added to them immenſe diſtribution 

21. 78. 1d. of money. He gave four hundred ſeſterces a headi 

ſterling. the lower claſs of citizens. And after beſtowing thi 

gift in his own name, to all who were above the a 

of ſeventeen or eighteen years, he extended it to tl 
children, under the name of Marcellus. The foldi 

to the number of one hundred and twenty thouſand 

About 61. received of him a thouſand ſeſterces a head. In ſh 

ſterling. upon ſending them to the colonies, he diſtribute 

large ſums, in order to recompence thoſe in the tom 

and countries where they were eſtabliſhed, grantiny 

the ſame indulgence not only to Italy, but alſo to 

provinces, which had never been done before 0 
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Such liberalities as theſe were a powerful allure. A. R. 723: 


* nent; and that happy tranquillity which they ſaw re- Ant. C 
ored after ſo many troubles and misfortunes, diſpoſed 


ſeat them to love the author of the publick felicity, and to 


vr the people. | | 

Octavius celebrated theſe three triumphs in the 
month of Auguſt, three days ſucceſſively. After- 
wards Carrinas and Autronius Pztus triumphed, the 
ne over the Morini and the Suevu, and the other 
wer Africa. Autronins's exploits muſt not have been 
cry inconliderable, ſeeing Octavius, whoſe lieute- 
unt he was, did not comprehend him at all in his 
wmph. As to thoſe of Carrinas, they had adorned 
the trumph of his general before they procured the 
ame honour to himſelf. Dio obſerves that his father 
had been proſcribed by Sylla, and that confequently 
the ſon was excluded from all offices and honours by 
he laws of the ſame diftator. He nevertheleſs ob- 
ined every thing which the ambition of a Roman 
could deſire, viz. the conſulſhip and a triumph. 
Anew example of the inconſtancy of fortune in her 
thanges for the better, as ſometimes they are for the 


ö 
: 
. 


ad orle, 
eu The whole month of Auguſt was ſpent in feaſts and 
joicings. Octavius after his triumphs dedicated a 


temple to Minerva, and another in honour of Julius 
Cziar, likewiſe a grand building deſigned for the al- 
kmblies of the ſenate, which he called the Palace 


3 
Da — = 


© apy 

0 *F Julius.“ In this palace he conſecrated a ſtatue 
di Victory, which ſtill remained in the time of Dio; 
nnd his intention, according to that hiſtorian, was to 
} 


certify by that monument, that he obtained his right 
if ſupreme command by victory and arms, He 
Worned the two temples juſt now mentioned, and 
Ikewiſe ſeveral others, with precious ornaments car- 
Ted out of Egypt. Thus he placed in the temple of 
Venus a golden ſtatue of Cleopa: ra, and likewiſe em- 


SE2S= 
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© — 


refer his yoke to a tumultuous liberty, the ſource ped 
f ambitious projects for the great, and of calamities 1 
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A. R. 7:3-belliſhed that Goddeſs with thoſe magnificent ul de 
TIS dants which I have mentioned elſewhere. © But oi” 
greateſt part of the riches which were the fruits of bit 
victory he placed in the Capitol. He even eur I” 
decree to be paſſed in the ſenate, if ve may been * 
Dio, to take out of it as prophane and polluted (by T 
I cannot imagine in what reſpect) all the treaſury” 
which had formerly been amaſſed there, in order H 
the place might be left free for the new offering cal 
which he there conſecrated. I do not think we A nu 
refer to a more ſuitable occaſion than this, the p 10 
Suet. Aug. digious gift mentioned by Suetonius of ſixteen ia 
0 od ſand pound weight of gold, and to the value i. 
one hundred and fifty millions of ſeſterces in ei 
offered at once by Octavius to Jupiter Capitolinus, Wl 
In order to ſolemnize the dedication of the temp d 
of Julius Cæſar, he gave to the people games a Fat 
ſhews of all kinds, horſe and chariot races in the cf 
cus; combats of gladiators, in which a ſenator, vb | 
Dio calls Q. Vintelius, was fool-hardy enough to HH -* 
his honour and hazard his life; chaces of wild beni 
brought from foreign countries, among which a H 
noceros and a ſea-horſe are particularly mentioned 4 
and laſt of all combats between troops of Suevi ul . 
Dacii, the former made priſoners by Carrinas, ul | 
the latter taken at Actium among the auxiliary troop ' 
of Antony. 7 
To all theſe different kinds of ſhews, Octavia u 
ded one which he was particularly fond of; it wat * 
called The Trojan Game, fo well deſcribed by Vl . 
il, in the fifth book of his ZEneid, and which c |. 
iſted of horſe-courſes, performed by the children ' 
the prime nobility. They divided themſelves int y 
different ſquadrons according to their age, and ati n 
Suet.Tib, games I now ſpeak of, Tiberius commanded Me. 
6, ſquadron of the firſt rank. Octavius was pleaſt 
with this exerciſe, as Cæſar had been before, becaui T 
he encouraged the opinion of the ancient nobility ll ,, 
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thought it proper in every reſpect for the young no- 


known, and draw upon them the regard of the citi- 
=_ * | | 

The joy of theſe feaſts, which laſted ſeveral days, 
w2s a little diſturbed, but not interrupted, by Octa- 
nuss indiſpoſitidn, his ſtate of health being very de- 
cate. He deſired that the ſhews might be con- 
tnued, though he was not able to be preſent at them, 
and he gave a commiſſion to others to preſide in his 
ſtead, | 

During all the time of the games the ſenators hay- 
ng diſtributed themſelves in a proper manner, kept 
open tables by turns, in the porches of their houſes ; 


other occaſions of public rejoicings. 1 
Octavius did not content himſelf with theſe tempo- 
rary feaſts, He wanted to tranſmit to poſterity laſt- 
ing monuments of a victory which rendered him maſ- 
ter of the world, and theſe he erected at Actium and 


n Egypt. 


of Apollo, which he enlarged and embelliſhed. They 
had celebrated there time out of mind games every 
three years in honour of that God. He encreaſed the 
plendor and pomp of theſe games, but he prolonged 
the interval between them, and ordered, very pro- 
bably to avoid their being abuſed, the common con- 
equence of too frequent repetitions, that they ſhould 
be celebrated only once in five years. Theſe are 
known in hiſtory under the name of the Actian games. 
beſides, he encloſed with walls the camp which he 
there occupied, and formed it into a town which he 


Ambracia, and of ſome other neighbouring towns, 
wich had ſuffered ſo greatly by the wars between 


dil to begin in this manner to make themſelves | 


Upon the promontory of Actium there was a temple pen 
ſhem. 


called Nicopolis, the City of Victory. In order to 
people it, he tranſported thither the inhabitants of 


the 
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the Julii aſcending as high as Eneas. Beſides, he A. R. 721. 


Ant. C. 
29. 


x Tit. Liv: 
and they invited every one that paſſed to come and eat 111 + agg 


with them, in the ſame manner as was practiſed on & xv. 12. 
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A. R. 723. the Macedonians and the Romans in this coun 


29 


Octavius's tent had been pitched was diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the town, being ſurrounded with 
walls of free-ſtone, adorned with prows of veſſels 
taken in the engagement, and conſecrated by a ſtatue 
of Apollo, which was placed in the open air without 
any covering. Octavius even immortalized an als 


and his leader, becauſe they had afforded a happy 


preſage to him. The morning he went out of his 

camp to fight Antony, having met a man who was 
leading an aſs, he aſked him his name, and the name 
of his beaſt. My name, ſays he, is Eutychus, which 
<« ſignifies Happy, and my aſs's name is Nicon, which 
« ſignifies Conqueror.” Whether this adventure wa 
purely accidental, or artfully contrived by Octavius 
to encourage his ſoldiers, he thought proper to pre- 
ſerve the memory of it, and erected in Nicopolis two 
ſtatues repreſenting the aſs and his maſter, 

Such were the monuments, and in a manner the 
trophies with which Octavius took pleaſure to adorn 
that place which had been the witneſs of the deciſive 
action of his fortune. In Egypt where he had finiſhed 
his victory, but without any danger, he built a ſe- 
cond Nicopolis, upon the ground where he fought 
againſt Antony before Alexandria, and there inſtituted 
games like thoſe at Actium. 10 50 9 

In this manner Octavius congratulated himſelf in 
the view of the whole world, on being arrived at the 
height of his wiſhes. The methods by which he at. 
tained them, have been conſidered by his cotem 
raries in very different lights, and Tacitus _ 

ni 


try 


©. that they were rendered almoſt deſolate. He grantec 
to the Nicopolitans excellent privileges, and among 
others that of ſharing in the council of the A mphic- 
tyons, an ancient and reſpectable tribunal, where al 
Greece was repreſented by twelve deputies of the 
principal ſtates. This town became afterwards very 
flouriſhing, and at the time when Syrabo wrote wa 
improving every day. That ſpot of ground when 
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ive attempted to give of it at ſome length. 

He mentions the ſpeeches which were made on 
zuguſtus the day bf his funeral. Thoſe who fa- 
joured his memory ſaid, that a juſt ſenſe of gratitude 
nd regard for his adoptive father, together with the 


eceſſity of the Fepublick at a time when the laws had 


of their power, had forced him to engage in the ci- 
il war; and that if his conduct in it was ſometimes 
blame-worthy, it was becauſe it was not poſlible 
otherwiſe to raiſe forces proper for ſuch an enterprize, 
nor to govern them by the rules of an exact virtue. 
That he found himſelf under a neceſſity of granting 
many things to Antony, and even to Lepidus, in or- 
der to have it in his power to be avenged of the 
murderers of his father. And that afterwards, one 
of his two collegues having diſgraced himſelf hy his 
effeminacy and er "om? and the other ruine@him-., 
elf by his debaucheries, he found that the government 
of one perſon was the only remedy for the misfortunes 
of his country, fatigued and worn out by diſcords 
which could not be reconciled, 

But + others who were leſs diſpoſed to judge well 
of Octavius, alledged on the contrary, that the deſire 


Hi pietate erga parentem, & neceſſitudine Reipublicz, in qua 
qullus tunc legibus locus, ad arma civilia actum, quæ neque parati, 
ions haberi poſſent per honos artes. Multa Antonio, dum inter- 

ores patris ulciſceretur, multa Lepido conceſſiſſe. Poſtquam hic 
ſocordia ſenuerit, ille per libidines peſſum datus fit, non aliud diſcor- 
dantis patriæ remedium inventum, quam ut ab uno regeretur. 


+ Dicebatur contri, pietatem erga parentem, & tempora Reipub. 
lice obtentui ſumpta : ceterùm cupiditate dominandi concitos per 
largitiones veteranos, paratum ab adoleſcente privato exercitum, cor. 
raptas conſulis legiones, ſimulatam Pompęianarum gratiam partium. 
Mox ubi decreto patrum faſces & jus prætoris inyaſerit, cæſis Hirtio 
* Fan.. . utrinfque copias occupaville. Extortum invito Senatu 
Conſulatum: armaque quæ in Antonium acceperit contra Rempubli- 
Gm verſa, Profcriptionem civium, diviſiones agrorum, ne ipſis 
quidem qui fecere laudatus. Sant Caſſii & Brutorum exitus paternis 
mimicitiis datos: (quanquam fas fit privata odia publicis utilitatibus 
mittere} ſed Pompeium imagine pacis, ſed Lepidum ſpecie amicitiæ 


of 


hed us with a double view of it, which ſeems en- A, Ry 72s 
trely adapted to terminate the repreſentation which 1 
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A. R. 223. of revenging his father, and the diſorders of the { 
, wee C. were only a pretext ; that the ambition of govergin 
vas the true motive which induced him to they l 
generoſity to the veterans, to aſſemble an army with. 
out any character of publick authority, and cott. 


the legions of Antony, who was then conſul, and lil 7 
feign eſteem and reſpect for Pompey's party, in one de. 
to take advantage of the good will Which it bore toll but 
that cauſe. That having uſurped the faſces and the gl 
prætorian power by a decree of which the ſenate dd fla 
not foreſee the conſequences, after the fatal dea „de 
of Hirtius and Panſa, who. had thrown out a ge dee. 
many aſperſions againſt him, he had taken poſlelſion Wl ch. 
of the troops of both. That he had taken poſſeſion Wl ,.; 
of the conſulſhip contrary to the inclination of the f. orf 
nators, and immediately after turned againſt the r. hi 
public thoſe arms ſhe had put into his hands to make ] 
war againſt Antony. That it was juſt to blame the tg 
proſcfptions and the diſtributions of lands to the Wl « | 
ſoldiers, ſeeing thoſe who were the immediate authors WW pre. 
of them never dared to juſtify them. That they could tes 
" very well forgive him the death of Caſſius, and the ſtac 
two Brutus's, as due to the vengeance of his father; WW boi 
(although after all it would have been more generou Wl put 
to have ſacrificed his particular enmities to the good qui) 
of the public) but that he had impoſed upon Sextus nar 
Pompeius by a falſe ſhew of peace, and on Lepidus df 
by an external appearance of friendſhip. That he uc 
conduct had been the ſame with regard to Antony, kene 
whom he had deceived by the treaties of Tarentum BW ter 
and Brunduſium, and by the marriage of his ſiſter; I lei 
and who at laſt ſuffered death by this fraudulent a. cer 
liance. ' | pon 
| Theſe two opinions, ſo oppoſite to each other, nt- Wl «f ( 
vertheleſs contain ſomething true in each of them. 7 
| t 

deceptos. Poſt Antonium Tarentino Brunduſinoque fœdere & n 2 1 
ſororis inle&tum ſubdolæ adfinitatis pœnas morte exſolviſſe. TAC, Ann. * 
I. 9 & 10, the 
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The laſt expreſſes. naturally Octavius's intentions, ard A. R. 283. 
the other news the advantages he procured to the — 
empire. And it is evident from facts, that the mo-—-— 
narchical government was at that time the only re- 
furce of the Roman republic. 
Thus I have repreſented as faithfully as I could 
the circumſtances and cauſes of this great revolution; 
but it becomes Chriſtians to raiſe their thoughts ſtill 
tigher, and to trace in the different turns of human 
fairs, and the ſport of the paſſions, the divine Pro- 
vidence which governs, them, and directs them to the 
execution of his defigns of mercy towards mankind. 
Chriſt, who had been expected four thouſand years, 
was now ſoon to be born, and every thing was ordered 
6 facilitate the propagation of that heavenly doftrine 
which he brought with him. 
The vaſt extent of the Roman empire, in connecting 
together, by a free and conſtant commerce, all the parts 
of the then known world, opened all the ways r the 
preachers of the Goſpel ; to which the terrible calami- 
ties of the civil wars would have been a very great ob- 
ſacle. The Prince of peace” muſt then be born in the 
boſom of peace; and thus God raiſed up Octavius to 
put an end to all diſſenſions, and eſtabliſh a laſting tran- 
quillity in the empire. Even the eſtabliſhment of mo- 
narchy in the Roman empire entered into the deſigns 
du BY of God, with regard to his church. Societies are at- 
hus ached to their particular maxims, and we ſee that the 
0): 8 {nate of Rome continued ſtill Pagan a great while af- 
um er Chriſtianity was mounted on the throne. The re- 
er leion of Chriſt would have ſuffered an implacable and 
al BY eternal war on the part of the ſenate, provided the 
power had 8 in its hands; and the converſion 
of Conſtantine alone gave peace to the Church for ever, 
ater it had been harraſſed and perſecuted for the ſpace 
f three ages. 8 
It is with this reflection that I take leave of my 
readers upon finiſhing this work, which I have put 
he ie laſt hand to in obedience to the commands of a 
7 maſter, 
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A. R. 723. maſter, whoſe memory I ſhall always reſpect, becauſ 
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Ant. C. in him piety equalled his other talents. Happy, i ( 
nin following his footſteps, I neg all I can gathe: 
from Pagan antiquity, as the riches of Egypt, whic 
ought to be conſecrated to God and Jeſus Chriſt 
Happier ſtill, if by the ſame Spirit directing my pen 
I ſhall be able to inſpire the like ſentiments in tho 
who do me the honour of becoming my readers. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


To THE: 


TEN VOLUMES 


OF THE 7 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


V. B. The Numerical Letters refer to the Volumes, and the 
Figures to the Pages of each Volume. 


BELOX delivers up the Spaniſh hoſtages, which were 
A left at Saguntum to the Romans by a ſtratagem, iii. 436. 
Abgarus, king of Edeſſa, betrays Craſſus, viii. 353. 
Aborigines, ancient cs. Halla of Latium, i. 5. & ſeq, 
Abydos, beſieged by Livius the Roman Prztor, v. 117. . 
Abyſs, a place in the midſt of Rome, into which M. Curtius 
leaps to ſave his country, ii. 296. | 
Acarnanians, their ſurpriſing reſolutions to reſiſt the ZEtolians, 
Iv. 154. 
lecius * the augur, cuts a Flint in two with a Razor, 
i. 114. Reflections on that event, 115, , - . 
Achaians, aſſembly of, at Sicyon; the ambaſſadors of the Ro- 
mans and their allies, and Philip's, have audience in it. After 
long debates the aſſembly declares for the Romans, iv. 511. 
Another aſſembly, where are preſent the ambaſſadors of Antio- 
chus,- the ZEtolians, and Quintius. Different diſcourſes of thoſe 
ambaſſadors, v. 77, & ſeq. The Achaians declare againſt An- 
tiochus, 80. Their dexterity in ſlinging, 189. They prepare 
to aid the Conful Marcius againſt Perſeus, 392, & ſeq. Poly- 
bius communicates their offers to the Conſul, 395. A great 
number of them, on being ſuſpected of baving favoured Perſeus, 
are ſent to Rome. baniſhed and diſperſed ĩato different cities, 
433. They ſend ſeveral deputations to Rome in favour of the 
exiles, but in vain, 485. At length, at the repreſentation of 
Cato, they are ſent back into their own country, 487, & ſeq. 
Troubles excited by the Achaians. The Romans endeavour 
without ſucceſs to pacify them, 546, & ſeq. The Achaians 
make a league and declare war againſt Lacedzmon, 549. Bœ. 
otia joins them, 550. Their army is defeated by Mctellos, 
id. & ſeq. He in vain propoſes an accommodation with them, 
551. The Conſul Mummius arrives before Corinth, 552, The 
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beſieged raſhly offer battle, and are defeated, ibid. The city | 
taken, burnt, and entirely deſtroyed, 553. Achaig is reduce, 
to a Roman province, 554. Ws Is bj Mo 
Achillas, general of Prolomy King of Egypt, with the royal army 
befieges Cæſar in Alexandria, ix. 175. Is aſſaſſinated by th 
order of Arſinoë, ſiſter ta Cleopatra, 179, | 
Acilius, a ſoldier of Cæſar, his extraordinary bravery, viii. 180 
Acilius Glabrio, (M.) the Conſul, is charged with the war again 
Antiochus, becauſe Greece fell to his ſhare, v. 82, &'ſeq, H 
arrives in Greece. Many cities ſurrender to him, 80. Ri 
ains a conſiderable victory over Antiochus near the ſtreights « 
hermopylz, go. Cato carries the news of the Victory te 
Rome, 94. Acilius endeavours in vain to bring over the Xt 
lians by gentle methods, ibid. He beſieges and carries Hen 
clea on a defence of above a month, 95, & ſeg. fly fart 
the fiege of Naupactus, ico. And bende f on the 
ſentations of Quintius, 101, & ſeq. Returns to Rome, 168, 
And triumphs, ibid. 
Acilius Glabrio (M.) Conſul, is named to ſucceed Lucullus yi, 


OG» 

A the naval battle between Antony and Octavius near that 

promontory, x. 250. Octavius etects there monuments of his 
victory, 313. l 2 

Adda, a river in Italy, near which a battle was fought between the 
Romans and the Gauls, iii. 286. | 

Adherbal, chief of the Carthaginians, defeats the fleet of the Co- 
ſul Clodius Pulcher near Drepanum, iii. 212. 

Adherbal, the eldeſt ſon of Micipſa, is defeated in a battle by 

Jugurtha, and takes refuge at Rome, vi. 205, & ſeq Being 

belieged in Cirta, writes to the Senate to implore its aid, 210, 
He is delivered to Jugurtha, and murdered, 213. See Jugurthi, 

Adjatorix, after being led in triumph by Octavius, is put to death, 
Admirable generoſity of his ſons, x. 309. 

Aduatici, a people of Gaul, invaded by Cæſar, viii. 220. 

' Adultery, how puniſhed in Rome. i. 27. The good effect of 
it during many ages, ibid. Roman ladies condemned for 1h 
iii. 19. 

Aﬀranctiſing, the cuſtom of affranchiſing flaves, i. 131. The 
methods made uſe of in affranchiſing ſlaves, 132. They were 
not admitted among the knights or ſenators, but placed among 
the city tribes, and had only the common privileges of the peo. 

ple, 133. A law paſſes in the camp for the affranchiſement of 

aves, 11. 307. They are admitted into the land ſervice, Vl. 


11. 
48 (L.) obtains the conſulſhip by the liberality of Pompey, 
viii. 30. His Character, 43. Pompey's lieutenant in Spain, 
ains ſome advantages over Cæſar, ix. 64. And puts him to 
— difficulties, 65. Is obliged by Cæſar to abandon his camp, 
68. Is purſued by Cæſar and prevented from paſſing the Hebrus, 
Cæſar ſpares his troops when he has it in his po ver to cul 


them to pieces, chuſing to reduce them to lay down their ft 


o 
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* City I nns ſoldiers almoſt conclude a treaty with thoſe of Cæſar, but are 
'educe; jevented by Petreius, 72. The war renewed. The two lieu- 

| tenants of Pompey are harraſſed and diſtreſſed: by Cæſar, and ob- 

| army lged to ſurrender, 73. Their interview with Cæſar, who inſiſts 
by th only on the diſbanding of the adverſaries troops, 75. That con- 

g lition is agreed to and executed, 76. He returns with the 
i. 1808 ter chiefs to Pompey, 77. After the battle of Pharſalia he 
yy joins with Cato to oppoſe Cedar in Afric, 232. Is put to death 

' W Czſar, 281. | 4 * | 

). Hl 0. The two Conſuls, after the naval victory, go into Africa, 
ghts f ae Clypea, and ravage the whole country, iii. 176. Regulus 
ory 8 continued in quality of proconſul, and his colleague returns 
Koi © Rome, 177. The new Conſuls ſail to Africa with a 
Hen bet. After gaining two battles, put to ſea again to return to 

| foft aly, and meet with a dreadful ſtorm on the coalts of Sicily, 188, 
15 beg. The Romans return anew, take ſome places, and carry 


of a great booty, 191. -Ravaged again by the Roman Fleet, 
ir, 212. After the ruin of Carthage Africa becomes a Roman 
province, v. 543. Wars in this country between Ceſar and 
the remains of Pompey's party, ix. 229. See Cæſar, Metellus, 
Scipio, Juba, &c. BY | 
Jerrian law, See Law Agrarian. | | 
bericulture, a noble profefiion, i. 30. How eſteemed at Rome, 
bid, Recommended by Numa as the means to avoid po- 
erty, 72. Having been neglected on account cf the wars, is 


C. v elablimed by the authority of the Conſuls, iv. 297. 
| derigentum, a city of Sicily. The Romans beſiege it in con- 
A, junction with the Troops of Syracuſe, iii. 150. Hanno, the 
"q Cathaginian, is ſent with ſuccours to the place, and is beaten, 
WY geg. The city is taken by the Conſul after a fiege of 
ey fen months, 150. Is beſieged and taken by the Carthagi- 
| tins, 190. Taken again by the Conſul Levinus, iv. 172. 
I;ppa Menenius, See Menenius. 
o of rippa, (Vipſanius) eſpouſes the intereſt of Octavius, ix. 392. 
. tle accuſes Caſſius before the tribunal erected by Octavius, 485, 
oh Oftavius's lieuteuant, he beſieges Lucius in Peruſia, x. 71. Be- 
The nz conqueror in Gaul he wes, of a triumph, 136. He is made 
1 Conſul, 137. He is charged with the preparations for war 
1 wank Sextus, ibid. He forms the port of Julius by the junc- 
heb tion of the two lakes Lutrinus and Avernus, 138. He gains 
3 of a advantage over the fleet of Sextus, 149. His political cir- 
13 cumſpection, ibid. He gains a complete victory over the fleet 
N of dextus, 152. OQavius honours him with a roſtral crown, 161. 
* [te magnificence of his edileſhip, 205. Agrippa and Mzcenas, 
BY the chief friends, confidants, and myniſters of Octavius, 207. 
CY He goes with a ſquadron to harraſs Antony, and intercepts a 
mp, large convoy, 242. His fortunate expedition in Greece, 245» 
o He commands the fleet of Octavias at the battle of AQtium, 251. 
CT Viavius ſends him into Italy, 257. He afliſts in the triumph 


eb Oftavius, 308. 
ala, See Servilius, 
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Aius Locutius, a temple erected to that God, ii. 17% 0 
Aix, a city of Provence, its foundation, vi. 172. 10 
Alban mountain, firſt triumph upon it, iii. 261. | * 
Albanians, a people of Afia ſubdued by Pompey, vii. 406. ſrs 
Alba Longa, a city built on mount Albanus by AE , 
Succeſſion of its kings, 8. Their war with Romang, Ky 
Interview for an accommodation, 80. Is terminated by a f 1, 
combat between the Horatii and Curiatii, 81. Alba fo ;; 
to the Romans, 84. The city deſtroyed, and the inhaUf̃,v 
removed to Rome, go 2 | * 
2 his piety with regard to the Veſtals, who take refuge Yi 
Care, ji. 154. | | 
Albius, (C.) o Cales, and C. Atrius of Umbria, chiefs of the f. 
volt at Socro, iv. 314. Their puniſhment, 320. | fal 
Albucius (T.) bis ſingular character, vi. 287. His vanity, | Jat 
Is condemn'd for extortion, ibid. N ; Sy! 
Albula, an ancient name for the Tiber, i. 8. | ary 
Alexander, king of Epirus, lands in Italy, ii. 37.1. His death, 3 ted 
Alexander, the Great, a compariſon between that yon and d rap 
Romans, ii. 412, & ſeq. His tomb viſited by Octavius, x. 29 +01 
Alexander, ſon of Perſeus. See Perſeus. tak 
Alexander, ſon of Antony and Cleopatra, declared King by t Jef 
triumvir, x. 221. = | Mi 
Alexandria, the baſeneſs and effeminacy of the Alexandrians, i * 
274. The war of Alexandria after the battle of Pharſalia, nod 
170, & ſeq. Cleopatra arrives at that city, and is introduced Tr 
Czſar, 174. Cfar is befieged there by Achilles, 5 gor 
firſt battle. Great part of the library burnt, 2 anin ny 
continues the fiege, 179. Cæſar's danger. He eſcape | hes 
_ ſwimming, 181. The Alexandrians demand their king * 
Cſar, who returns him, 132. The laſt battle, 186. Rel this 
tion of Alexandria and Egypt, ibid. Antony's triumph N dye; 
that city, x. 216. Octavius approaches it, 276. He enten 3 
hand in hand with the philoſopher Areus, 283. Richesof ear 
city, advantages of its ſituation, 296, 298. The day on wil * 
- that city was taken by Octavius ordered to be obferved u 1: 
epocha for the Egyptians to date their time from, 303. bat 
Alexas, who betray'd Antony, is put to death by Octavius, . lob; 
Aleſia, a city of Gaul, beſieged by Cæſar, a great and memo kin 
event, viii. 439. Czfar's works. An army affembles fron N 0 
parts of Gaul to relieve the city, 440, A famine in the M an 
One of the chiefs propoſes to eat human fleſh, 442. The: tor; 
rival of the Gauliſh army. Three ſucceſſive battles, in all wit Th 
Czſar has the advantage, 444. The Gauliſn army B* tion 
po 446. The bedeged turrender. Vereingetom We ven, 
riſoner, ibid. | "> lon! 
Allia, a river in Italy, near which the Romans are ſeized mit Roc 
panie, and entirely defeated by the Gauls, ii. 150. Amb 
Allies, (war of) its nature, origin, and duration, vi. * Anbic 
fionate deſire of the allies to be admitted citizens of Nome, enti 


Their proceedings, 389. They prepare for a revolt, 398, 
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form themſelves into à common-wealth, Ibid: The ihbabit- 
ants of Aſculum maſſacre P. Servilius and the Romans who 
were in that city, 400, & ſeq» Open revolt of the ſtates of 
ſraly, ibid. Their embaſſy to the Romans before they enter 
upon action, 401. Cruelties practiſed by the allies, 402. 

ey have the advantage at firſt, 403. They defeat and kill 
the conſul Rutilius, 404. Grief and conſternation at Rome, 
ibid. Cœpio deceived by Pompeius periſhes in an ambuſcade, 
with great part of his army, 4056. Victory of the Conſul Ju- 

lis, which makes the Romans reſume the habits of peace, 406. 
Victory begun by Marius, and completed by Sylla, 40% Ma- 
nus avoids a battle, 408: Victory of Cn. Pompeius, uo. 
Freedom of Rome granted to ſuch of the allies as had continued 
faithful, 411. The Conſul Pompeius preſſes the ſiege of Aſcu- 
lum, beats the Marſi, and reduces ſome neighbouring ſtates, 42. 
$ylla deſtroys Stabi and beſleges Pompeii, 413. He beats the 
amy of the Samaites commanded by Cluentius, 414. Sylla 
teduces the Harpini, enters Samnium, and gains ſeveral advan- 
tages there, 416, The Marſ lay down their arms, general 
council of the league removed to Efernia, 417, Aſculum is 
 taketi by Pompeius; 420. He enters Bovianum in triumph, is 
defeated arid killed, 421. The allies implore the affiftance of 
Mithridates, but without ſucceſs; 422. The wat of the allies 
comes to nothing; 423. See Samnites. 

Mobrogi, war of the Romans againſt that people. (See Gaul 
Tranfalpine.) Lentulus endeavours to engage their ambaſſa- 
dors to Catiline's Party, vii. 531. They inform Cicero of the 
whole, 532. They get a writing from Lentulus and the other 
heads of the conſpifacy, 334. Cicero, in concert with them; 
tauſes them to be ſeized with their papers, 5 35- Motions of 
this people ſome time before Cæſar's entry into Gaul, viii. 184. 

Alpes, the celebrated paſſage of Hannibal over thofe mountains, 
ü. 349. Aſdrabal paſſes them without much difficulty, iv. 262. 
Ipativs. pretending to be grandſon to the famous Marius, is put 
to death by the order of Antony, ix. 379. 

Ions, It was falſly reported that there were Amazons in the 
battle between Pompey and the Albanians, vii. 407. 

lubaſſadors. Roman ambaſſadors killed by order of Tolumnius 
king of the Veientes, ii. 50: Rome deputes ambaſſadors to the 
Gauls, 147. The anſwer of Brennus their general, ibid. The 
mbaſſadors violate the law of nations, 149. Roman ambaſſa- 
Urs murdered by Britomaris, a young prince of the Senvone-; 
The Romans revenge their death by the entire ruin of that na- 
tion, iii. 52. Preparations made by order of the Senate for re- 
renging the outrages committed on the ambaſſadors of the Apol- 
lnians and Volknians, 113. Embaſſy of che Athenians to 
Rome compoſed of three illuſtrious philoſophers, v. 507. 

Anbafics Free, what; and bow reformed by Cicero, vii: 499. 

Anbiorix, King of the Eburones, joining treachery to open force, 
turely deſtroys a Roman legion and five cohorts; that wintered 

in is territories, viii, 318. Stirs up the Aduatici and the Ner- 

2 Vu, 


ome, d 
95. 


i, who attack . Cicero. Vigorous defence of the Romany, 
— He eſcapes from Cæſar the firſt time, 335. The ſecond 
time, 0 k 

4 city of Greece, beſieged by the Romans, and niake 
vigorous defence, v. 175. Surrenders, ibid. The deputies 


that city accuſe Fulvius at the ſolicitation of the Conſul Bj — 
lius, 106. They obtain a decree of the Senate in their fayoyr _ 
199. 1 Th 
Ambrones, a very brave people, in league with the Cimbyj, ji . 
300. March with the 8 into Italy, 306. Their ban 155 
. with Marius, 309. The invincible courage of their wives, zie Tad 
Amilcar Barcas, father of the great Hannibal, is charged wii yy 
the command in Sicily, iii. 220. Makes a treaty with Lutatin He 
228. His death, 270. His hatred to the Romans, 305. Io 
Hannibal, when a child, ſwear that he would declare hink "I 
the enemy of the Romans, as ſoon as he ſhould be of age to! ns 
arms, ibid. | * 
Aminander, is reinſtated in his kingdom by the Ztalians, 5 17 * 
Amiſus, a royal city of Mithridates, beſieged by Lucullus, yi dor 
263. Callimachus the governor, ſuffers the city to be take dor 
272. Generoſity of Lucullus with reſpect to the city and iu i * 
habitants, 273. 8 | * 
Amphitheatres, their antiquity, i. 149. See Theatres, * 
: tacles, &c. . The 
Amulius, dethrones his elder brother Numitor, and ſhuts up! tin 
daughter Rhea Sylvia among the veſtals, i. 8. Cauſes ber! Vil 
be cloſely 1 5 War, for breaking her vow, 9. be! 
killed by Romulus and Remus, 12. bin 
Amyntas, King of the Galatians, purſues and takes Sextus Pa 5 
ins, K. 198. . a | Antioe] 
N a 2 employed by Antony in gatheriag the t of th 
butes, x. 79. 1 * 
Ancharius, a ſenator, murdered by Marius, vii. 94. 152 * 
Ancus Marcius, fourth king of the Romans, reſtores the dit vimſ 
worſhip, neglected under his predeceſſor, i. 95. His war wi bon, 
the Latines, 96, Enlarges Rome by taking in Mount Avent of th 
98. Builds the town and port of Oſtia, 99. Digs falt-piv A . 
the ſea ſhore, _ * in the Janiculum, ibid. Bab co 
riſon, 100. His death, 102. 1 u D. 
3 rejects the wiſe precautions of his fathet-in-l nothi 
Hiero, iv. 8. nated * 
Andriſcus, who gave himſelf out for the ſon of Perſeus, poſlel 4 | 
himſelf of Macedonia, and is at length defeated and lent WW... 
Rome, v. 511. nopy 
Andromachus, betrays Craſſus, viii. 365, _—_ go, 
Anicius, (L.) Prætor, goes into Illyricum, and takes Gau ©, 
riſoner, v. 419. After having quieted Epirus returns ine f, bi 
Ln, 444. His triumph, 455. . by Li 
Annius, (L.) of Setia, propoſes to obtain of the Romans that oma 
of the two Conſuls ſhall be elected out of the Latines. | of pe; 


/ 
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ſpeech to the Senate. And haughty reply to Manilius and the 
Senate, ii. 345, 349. 
Junius, his altercation with Ti. Graccus, vi. 111. 
kntemnates the, make an incurſion on the Roman territories, and 
ue defeated by Romulus, i. 37. | 
ntiates the, go to ſuccour Corioli, and are defeated, i. 247. 
are defeated anew by Camillus, a military tribune, ii. 183. 
The government of their city regulated by the Roman Senate, 422. 
Anticatones, of Cæſar, ix. 275, 304, 320. | 
latigonus, ſon of Ariſtobulus, viii. 36. He is declared king of 
ſndia by the Parthians, x. 104, 119. His rage againſt Hyrcan, 
did, He is beſieged in Jeruſalem by Soſius and Herod, 125. 
He is whipt with rods, and put to death like a criminal, 126. 
In him ended the reign of the Aſmoneans, ibid. 
Antioch, See Demetrius, a freedman of Pompey, That city re- 
ceives the Parthians, x. 1! 
kntiochus, ſurnamed the Great, King of Syria, receives an em- 
baſſy from the Rhodians, v. 49. The reſolute anſwer of the 
Roman commiſſioners to his ambaſſadors, 50. Embaſſy of the 
Romans to Antiochus, 51. The commiſſioners return to Rome, 
and ſhew that it is neceſſary to prepare for war, 52. Conference 
between his Ambaſſadors, and Quintius, without effect, 55. He 
concerts meaſures with Hannibal for the ſucceſs of the war, 57. 
The Roman Ambaſſadors return without having concluded any 
thing with Antiochus, 65. He has a fruitleſs interview with 
Villius, ibid. Holds a grand council concerning the war with 
the Romans, ibid. Thoas, deputy from the Ætolians, preſſes 
him to go to Greece, 68. He prepares to enter Greece. Thoas 
makes him jealous of Hannibal, 73. 
Aitiochus paſſes into Europe, v. 74. His ſpeech in the aſſembly 
of the Ttolians, ibid. He is declared generaliſſimo, 75, Makes 
an unſucceſsful attempt upon Chalcis, ibid. He folicits' in 
vain the Achaians, who declare againſt bim, 80, He makes 
linſelf maſter of Chalcis, and of all Eubcea, ibid. Prepara- 
tions of the Romans for the war againſt him, $2, & ſeq. Anſwers 
of the Senate to the ambaſſadors of Philip, Ptolemy, Maſiniſſa, 
and the Carthaginians, who came to offer the Romans ſuc- 
cour againſt that prince, 83. Antiochus holds a council of war 
a Demetrias. Fine ſpeech of Hannibal, which is followed in 
nothing, 85. He takes ſome cities of Theſſalia, 88. Marries 
<A at Chalcis, and paſſes the whole winter in feaſt- 
ng, 101d. 
antiochus deſtitute of all aid, retires into the defile of Ther- 
mopylæ, v. 89. Acilius gains a conſiderable victory over him, 
go. He retires to Chalcis, and from thence to Epheſus, 93. 
The Ztolians preſs him to renew the war, 97. Hannibal rou- 
ſs him from his ſecurity at Epheſus, 103. His fleet is defeated - 
by Livius the Roman admiral, 104. He prepares to reſiſt the . 
Romans, and equips a numerous fleet, 116, Sends propoſals 
of peace to the Prætor ÆEmilius, but without effect, 121. His 
feet commanded by Hannibal is defeated by the Rhodians, 
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124 He endeavours to engage Pruſſas in his interell, 125. 
His fleet, commanded hy Polyxenidas, is defeated by the Pr 
Emilius, near Myonneſus, 126. In his confuſos for that low 
he abandons the paſſage of the Hellefpont to the Romans, 129. 
| Reflexions on the imprudence and þlmdnefs of this prince, 136, 
He draws all his troops 2 ibid. of 
riochus propoſes peace to the Romans, v. 132. ch of 
. has no effect, ibid. He W fi "q 
134. He ſends back Seipio's fon to him, 135, * u 
follows him to give him battle, z The armies draw up in 
order of battle on both ſides, ibid. His army is defeated and 
cut to pieces, 140. He demands peace by his ambaſſadors, 143; 
Scipio's anſwer. Conditions of — impoſed upon the king, 
144. He ſends ambaſſadors to Rome, 146. His ambaſſadors 
have audience, Treaty of peace is ratified. Prigcipal articles 
of their regulation, 148. Conditions of the treaty bet M2. 
nilius and his ambaſſadors, 191. Reflections on the 3 


that prince, 194. His miſerable death, 1998. 

Antiochus, ſurnamed the Illuſtrious. The Senate ſends embaſh. 
dors to him to hinder him to invade Egypt, v. 465. | 
nefs of Popilius one of the ambaſſadors. The King's 
467. His embaſſy to Rome, 468. His death. His ſon Ay 
tiochus _—_— ucceeds in prejudice of Demetrius, 495. Och. 

vius, one of the Roman deputies for regulating the of of dy- 
ria, is killed, 496. 

Antiochus Afiaticus, acknowledged by Lucullus as the Legitimate 

heir of the throne of the Scleucide, and rejeQed by ompey, 
vii. 2 Is made King of Commagena, ibid. 

Antiochus, King of Commagena, x. 123. Beſieged by Antony in 
Samoſatis, obtains a peace by money, 124. 

Antipater, the father of Herod, and miniſter of Hyrcan, perſuades 
that prince to ſtrive for the crown of Judea, vii. 428, He fad- 
litates the paſſage of Antony into Egypt, viii. 274. Is ſupport 
ed by Czar in the exerciſe of the ſovereign authority, under 
the name of Hyrcan, ix. 189, 

Antiſtius, the Prætor, marries his daughter to Pompey, vik 75. 
Is murdered by order of the Conſuf Marius, Pompey i 

- obliged by Sylla to divorce the daughter of Antiſtius, 440. 

Antolycus, founder of Sinope. Lucullus's dream on that ſubed, 
Vit. 283, 284. 

Antonius (M.) the Orator, is involved in the affair of the Vela, 
and acquitted, vi. 186. Is made Conſul, Triumphs over tht 
pyrates, 351. Saves Aquilius by his eloquence, who was can: 
demned for extortion, ibid. His wiſe ſpeech to the qrator Sul 
picius, 363. He defends Norbanus, 364. Is accuſed and x: 
quitted, 397. Is killed by the orders ot Marius, 477. 

Antonius, — of the conſpirators againſt the life of Sertarius, u. 

199% & feq. * 

. (M.) Son of the Orator, called in derifion the Cite. 

Is made Prztor, and charged with the command of the ſea, m. 
237. He miſcarries in an enterprize againſt the iſle of Ges 


"236. 
. 


Antonius (Marc) Son of Antony the Critic, 


I-N DE AX: 
238. He dies of grief, ibid. His character, and prodigaſi- 


ty, ibid. | 


noris, (C.] Cicero collegve in the conſulſhip. He is brought 


over to the commonwealth by baving the government of Mace- 
donia conferred upon him, vii. 500. Defeats the army of 
Catiline, 558. Is accuſed and condemned, viii. 71. He 
chuſes the ile of Cephalenia for his exile, where he builds a 


©). Sen er ins to ſignaliee 
himſelf, His birth, viii. 269. The original cauſe of his ha- 
tred againſt Cicero. Very debauched in his youth, ibid, He 
attaches himſelf to Clodius z afterwards quits him to go into 
Greece, 270. Gabinius gives him the command of the horſe in 
his army. He makes himſelf adored by the ſoldiers. His ex- 
ceſive liberality, ibid. & ſeq. His courage and good fortune 
in the expedition of Gabinius, for re-eſtabliſhing Auletes on the 
throne of Egypt, 274, & ſeq. 

Antonius, being named Queſtor, fets out immediately for 
Gaul, to ſerve under Cæſar, ix. 20. Is left with fiſteen co- 
korts in the country of the Belloyaci, viii. 452. Sends Voluſe 
nus to purſue Comius, 456, He grants Comius peace, 457. 
|s made a Tribune of the people, and enters into the views of 
Curio againſt Pompey in favour of Cæſar, ix. 20. He oppoſe s 
the decree of the Senate, which ordered Czfar to diſband his 
troops, Violent debate, 23. The Senatuſconſaltum uſed in 
the greateſt extremity, is employed againſt him He leaves 
Rome, 24. Pride and indecency of his conduct, 98. On re- 
cciving orders from Cæſar he paſſes from lialy iato Greece. 
Danger he is in on this occaſion, 115. His behaviour to Ci- 
tero at Brunduſium, 209. He is made General of the horſe, 
and Cæſar Didtator, 212. Exceſſive indeceney in his conduct. 
His rapine and injuſtice, ibid. & feq. He at firft favours the 
Tribune Dolabella's 8 214. He buys the effects of 
Pomp:y, which are fold by Cæſar, 217. Dilcord between bim 
and Cæſar on that head, 218. Is named Cæſar's collegue in the 
Conſulſhip, 326. He'tenders tae diadem to Cæſar, 337. 

Tribontus prevents the affair of the corſpir-cy"agaiult Cæſar 
being propoſed to Antony, and Brutus oppoſes his being put to 
death with Cæſar, ix. 549: He joins with Lepidus againſt the 
conſpirators. A conſide- able body of the people and ſoldiers 
declare for revenging the death of Cæſar, 366. Brutus goes 10 
treat with them, ibid. He approves of the decree of the Senate, 
that Cæſar's death ſhall pais unrevenged, but that his acts ſhall 
be confirmed, 368. Is reconciled to Brutus, 373. He pro- 
nounces Cæſar's funeral oration, and animates tbe people againſt 
the conſpirators, 375. | He endeavours to regain the Senate, 
377- He procures a decree to prevent any 2bule being made of 
Cziar's memorandums and papers, ibid. Aboliſhes the dictator- 
ſlip, ibid. He puts che pretended Marius to death who exeited 
the people to mutiny, 378. Aſſiſts the re-eſtabliſhment of Sex- 
tus Pompeius, 380. Ine Senate grants him a guard, which he 

| FS: extends 


* 
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extends to ſix thouſand men, 381. He vends forged adds, pub. 
liſhed in Cæſar's name, 382. And by that and other means 
amaſſes immenſe ſums of money, ibid. Ts 
Anteny takes the governments from the conſpirators z pives'$yri2 
to Dolabella, and keeps Macedonia to himſelf, ix. 385. His 
ſchemes are diſconcerted by the arrival of young OQtayivs, ibid. 
The imprudent conduct of the conſpirators the cauſe of his riſe, 
389. He receives Octavius vgry ill at his firſt interview. Hi 
motives for it, 396. He prevents Octavius from being made 3 
tribune, 397. Differences and reconciliations between them, 
He accuſes Ofavius of an attempt to have him aſſaſſinated, 400. 
They both have recourſe to arms. Antony ſends for the Mate- 
donian Legions into Italy, 402. He affects being popular, 40; 
Antony's ſpite againſt Cicero, ix. 411. He is highly whritated by 
the firſt Philippic of that orator, and cites him to the Senate, 
413. He comes to Brunduſiom, and offends the ſoldiers by his 
ſeverity, ibid. He comes to Rome with the legion called the 
Larks, and ſtrikes a terror, 414. Two of his legions come over 
to Octavius, 416. He leaves Rome, and undertakes to make 
himſelf maſter of Ciſalpine Gaul, which P. Brutes was in poſs 
ſeſſion of, 417. His forces, ibid. He befieges Decimos in 
Modena, 421. The Senate, contrary to the advice of Cicero, 
orders a deputation to him, 436. The Severe inſtructions with 
which the deputies are charged, 438. Bad ſucceſs of the depy. 
tation. Antony's haughty anſwer, 439. Preparations for "war, 
| 441. The Senate orders a new deputation, which is rendered 
abortive, ibid. Antony's letter to Hirtius and Octavius, which 
is artfully turned to ſow diviſions among the partizans of Cz 
and Pompey, which were united againſt him, 443. A bloody 
combat in which he gains an advantage over Panſa, oth Ia 


returning to his camp he 1s attacked and defeated by Hirtius, 
440. The Senate extols prodigiouſly the advantage of Hirtins, 
ibid. A new battle, in which Antony's lines are forced. He 
raiſes the ſiege of Modena, and gains the Alps, 450. Ile i; de. 
clared an enemy to the public, 454. The generoſity of Atticus 
to Antony's wife and children, 455. Octavius approaches to- 
wards Antony, 458. Extremitics which Antony is reduced to 
in his paſlage of the Alps. His courage and that of his ſoldiers 
on that occaſion, 463. His 3 with Lepidus, 465. Oe. 
tavius makes the Senate revoke the decree againſt Antony and 
Lepidus, 487. Antony is joined by Pollio and Plancus with 
their legions, 488. The head of Decimus is brought to Anto- 
ny, 489, Octavius and Lepidus unite with him. 490. Thei 
interview in the iſland of Reno, ibid. They wrangle about 
thoſe whom they ought to proſcribe. The exchange of Cicero's 
head for thoſe of the uncle of Antony and the brother of 
pidus, 491. 5 

The prcject of the triumvirate, The diviſion of the empire 
among the triumviti, ix. 492. A marriage between Ottavius 
and Antony's daughter-in-law is agreed upon, 494. (For what 
concerns the triumviri conjointly ſee the Article Odtavius.) — 


EN DEE 

head of Cicero brought to Antony, His barbarous pleaſure, 
604. Invectives of writers of all ſorts "againſt him, on the 
ſobject of Cicero's Death, 503. | He grants bis uncle L. Cæſar 
his life, at the intreaties of his mother, 505. He cauſes Atticus 
to be raſed out of the number of the proſcribed, 512. The 
public hatred falls particularly upon Antony. His debauches, 
516. He and Octavius croſs the ſea, and enter Macedonia with 
their troops, x. 19. They arrive oppoſite, to [Brutus and Caſ- 
fus, and encamp at a ſmall diſtance. Diſadvantage of their ſi- 
ation, 25. Antony forces the enemy to a battle, which was 
the firſt of Philippi, 28. He defeats Caſſius, while Octavius is 
tefeated by Brutus, 32. A powerful fleet belonging to the 
riumviri defeated by that of Brutus, 39. The ſecond battle of 
Philippi gained by the triumviri, 41. Antony's generoſity to 
Lucilius, who deceived the Thracians in pyrſuit of Brutus, 43. 
He cavſes the laſt honours to be paid to the body of Brutus, 48. 
Antony and Octavius make a new diviſion of the provinces, 
to the prejudice of Lepidus, x. 57. Antony receives Fulvia his 
wife roughly, on account of the Peruſian war, 77. His mild 
and popular conduct in Greece, 78. The luxuries of Aſia plunge 
him into debauchery, ibid. Rejoicings in one part, and mourn - 
ing in another in Aſia, 79. Free and open repreſentations of 
Hibreas the orator, ibid. The ſimplicity and gentleneſs of An- 
tory's character the cauſe both of good and evil effects, 80. 

The origin of Antony's paſſion for Cleopatra, x. 81. The 
nutual entertainments between him and that princeſs, 84. He 
follows her to Alexandria, 87, His childiſh amuſements and 
extravagant expences, ibid. Story of the prodigality of his ſon 
while a child, 88. | 

The neceſſity of Antony's affairs calls him into Italy, x. 92. 
He is courted by Sextus Pompeius, ibid. He is joined by the 
feet of Domitius Ahenobarbus, 95. He is refuſed entrance in- 
vBrundufium, He beſieges that place, 96. Hoſtilities on that 
occaſion between him and Octavius; but are ſoon terminated, 
vid, Negotiatiob of Cocceius Nerva, which reconciles them, 
97. A treaty concluded between him and Octavius by Polho 
and Cocceius, 98. He marries Octavia, the filter of Octavius, 
co. A ſmall triumph decreed to the two generals. Antony's 
danger from his veteran ſoldiers, ibid. Confuſion and diforder 
ntroduced by the triumviri into all the ſtates, 106. Indignation 
" the people againſt them on occaſion of the famine cauſed by 
tre fleet of Sextus, 107, A furious tumult, in which Octavius 
uns the riſk of his life, but is delivered by Antony, 108. Con- 
ference between him, Octavius, and Sextus, 110. Conditions 
0 the treaty, 111. The extreme joy which this peace occa- 
lone, 113. The three chiefs entertain one another by turns. 
\n expreſſion of Sextus to Antony, ibid. Antony is piqued at 
häng at all kinds of games againſt Octavius. He leaves Italy 
nd arrives 2t Athens, 114. His popular behaviour in that city, 
z. The Athenians treat him as a new Bacchus. The dowry 
* demands of them for his marriage with Minerva, 116. 

Jealous 
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Jealous of the glory of Ventidius, he leaves Athens to put hi ud 
ſelf at the head of his armies, 121. The ſiege of Samak g. us. 
ſuceeſs of which does no honour to him, 239. She 
A continuation of the triumvirate for five, years, x. 135, Anni. 
tony is ſolicited to join Octavius againſt Sextus, He comes . Od. 
to Italy as an enemy to Oftavius; Their quarrel is ſuppreſſed i 33. 
by the treaty of Tarentum, 1433. Win N nus, 
Antony's paſſion for Cleopatra is renew'd, x. 170. His m. bin 
juſt and immenſe liberality towards her, 171. His preparation fe! 
for the war againſt the Parthians, 172. He goes into ia A 
the king of which was his ally, 173. The force of his army Wi vis! 
ibid. Faults which his paſſion for Cleopatra makes him con patr 
mit, 174. He lays fiege to Praaſpa, the capital of the king o All 
the Medes, ibid. The kings of the Medes and Parthians cut in His 
pieces two of his legions, 175, The king of Armenia aba !eog 
dons him, ibid. Antony engages in a battle, where he puts u 241, 
flight the Parthians, but _ a very ſmall loſs to them, 176. Pol 
He returns before Praaſpa, in beſieging of which he has vere «ele 
bad ſucceſs, 177. Deceived by the Parthians, who promiſed 246. 
him peace and ſafety, he prepares to retreat, 178. Being u- Pois 
formed of the treachery of the Parthians, inſtead of ing nk 
along the plain he gains the mountains, 179. Divers combat, eng; 


in which the Parthians are repulſed, 180. - The temerity of a turk 
Roman officer makes the Parthians gain a conſiderable advar- C 
tage, 181. The admirable conduct of Antony, with regard to x 2 
his ſoldiers. Their love for him, 182, New battles, where the 
the Romans regain the ſuperiority, 183. New perfidy of th: 
Parthians, from which Antony eſcapes by intelligence from. the 
enemy's army, 186. The Romans ſuffer extremely from thirk. 
A river whoſe waters were very unwholſome, 187. A temble 
confufion occafioned by the fury of the Roman ſoldiers, Aum- 
ny's deſpair, 189. Laſt battle againſt the Parthians, 190. The 
joy of the Romans when they find themſelves again in Armen. 
Antony's loſs in his expedition againſt the Parthians, 191. 

Antony's fooliſh hurry to get back to Cleopatra, x. 192. Tit 
falſe oſtentatious account which he ſent to Rome of his exped- 
tion againſt the Parthians, 193. He liſtens to the deputies! 
Sextus Pompeius, who was — out of Sicily by Oftanus, 
124 A league between him and the king of the Medes, who 
had quarrelled with the king of the Parthians, 214. Antony 
perfidiouſly lays hold of the king of Armenia, 215. Her 
quers Armenia, 216. Returns to Alexandria, and there tt 
umphs, 217. He ſends letters to Octavia, ordering her to 
ceed no farther, 218. In a pompous manner acknow 
Cleopatra for his lawful wife, and declares the children be had 
by her kings of kings, 221, : 

Affairs grow more deſperate between Antony and Odtanws 
Reciprocal reproaches, x. 222. Antony's laſt journey into . 
menia. He propoſes to make war againſt Octavius, 227. 
friends endeavour to perſuade him to ſend back Cleopatn 
Euring the ar, but are not able to prevail, ibid. 2 
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ud gay entertainments during the preparations for the war, 
ub. Ne ſends orders to ORavia.to quit his houſe at — 
She obeys with tears, 231. He lets flip an advantageous gppor- 
tuaity of attag Octavius. ibid. Plancus quits him and joins 
08avius, 232 Reproaches thrown upon him in the Senate, 
33. His will read in che Senate and to the people, by Ota: 
nus, 234. His friends at Rome ſend Geminius to him, who 
being ill treated by Cleapatra, leaves him, ibid. Several of his 
friends alſo leave him, 235. His exceſſive infatuation, 236. 

A decree which deprives Antony of the Conſulſhip, and the 
tiomviral power, x. 237. War is declared only again Cleo- 
patra, ibid, He ſwears an eternal war againſt Octavius, 238. 
All Italy engaged by oath to ſerve Ottavius againſt him, ibid. 
His ination, 239. His forces by ſea and land, ibid. A chal- 
lenge ſent to him by ORavius, which he anſwers by another, 
241, Antony is very near being ſurprized by the enemy, 243. 
Polttion of the two armies, 244. Small ſkirmiſhes, 245. Great 
deſertions in Antony's camp, ibid. He becomes exaſperated, 
246. Cleopatra US at him for 8 that ſhe wanted to 
poiſon him, ibid. New loſſes which he ſuſtains. He runs a 
nk of being taken, 247. He reſolves to try the fate of a naval 
engagement, 248. Repreſentations made to him by an old Cen- 
ion, 249. The battle of Actium, 250. 

Cleopatra flies at the battle of Actium. Antony follows her, 
1.253. His land forces, after a delay of ſeven days, ſubmit to 
the conqueror, 254+ Continuation of his adventures in his 
light 264. He ſtops at Paretonium. His deep melancholy, 
205. He follows Cleopatra to Alexandria, 267. He takes 
Timon the miſanthrope for his model, ibid. He relapſes into 
his pleaſures, 268. His negotiations with OQtavius, 270. His 
{uſpicions of Cleopatra, 271. His unfortunate expedition on 
the coaſt of Paretonium, 272. Incredible zeal of a company of 
gladiators, who fly to his defence, 2) 3 His laſt efforts at the 
approach of Octavius againſt Alexandria, 277, Betrayed and 
Yanquiſhed he returns to Alexandria, 278. on a falte infor- 
mation of Cleopatra's death, he ſtabs himſelf, 279. Having 
heard that ſhe was ſtill alive, he makes them carry him to her. 
He dies in her arms, 280. Octavius ſheds tears at hearing of his 
death, 281. Antony's foneral, 284. His character, 291. Ci- 
cero's ſon, who was Conſul, brands Antony's memory by a de- 
cree of the Senate, 292. His Poſterity, 293. | 


antonia, daughter of Antony and Octavia, promiſed to the ſon of 


Domitius Ahenobarbus, x. 146. 


Antonia, the younger, marries Druſus, x. 293- | 
Antonius (C.) brother of Marc Antony, is taken priſoner in Illy- 


ncum by the partiſans of Pompey, ix. 199. He diſcharges the 
ofice of Prætor in Brutus's abſence, 396, He endeavours to 
lake poſſeſſion of the government of Macedonia, which had de- 
rived on him by his brother's reſignation, 423. Is made pri- 
loner by Brutus, 425. Put to death by way of repriſal for che 
Kath of Cicero, 5066. | 

E 7 Antonius 


\ 
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Antonius (L.) brother of Mare Antony, ix. 448. He attack h bei 
camp of Octavius, but without ſucceſs, my His vanity, x. C 11 
He obtains a triumph, by means of his ſiſter Fulyia, - over iz *” 

mountaineers of the Alps, 60. He takes poſſeſſion of the C '” 
ſulſhip. Compariſon which he made between himſelf and I 2" 
rius to his own advantage, 61. He quarrels with Oftavin an 
which gives occaſion to the Peruſian war, ibid. He obftraq 2 
- Otavius in the diſtribution of lands to the veterans, 64. H da 
efforts and thoſe of Fulvia rendered ineffeftual by the addret by 
and firmneſs of Octavius, 67. The difference between the * 
forces of Lucius and thoſe of Octavius, 69. Lucius defeat * 
Lepidus and enters Rome, 70. He retires to Peruſia, and is 4 


belieged there by Octavius, 71. A famine in that city, 72, He 
goes in perſon to Octavius, in order to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
73- His heroic ſpeech on that occafion, ibid. He is ſeat by 
Octavius into Spain with the title of Proconſul, 78, gz. * 
Antyllius (Q.) An officer of the Conſul Opimius, Lila the 
friends of Fulvius, vi. 153. His death gives occafion to a fen. 
tuſconſultum againſt C. Gracchus, '154, & ſeq. 
Antyllus, eldeſt ſon of Antony, x. 88. Feaſts given by Antony 
on account of his ſon's entering into the age of manhood, 268. 
- Antyllus put to death by Octavius, 283. 
Anxur, ſince called Terracina, a city of the Volſci, taken and pil- 
: laged by the Romans, ii. 95. 4 
Apame, a city of Syria, ſurrenders to the Parthians, x. 119. 
Apennine mountains, Hannibal's paſſage over them, iii. 376. 
Apicius, the famous glutton, greatly contributes to the condemn. 
tion of Rutilius, vi. 374, & ſeq. 
Apis, a ſaying of Octavius with regard to that deity, x. 299. 
Apollodorus, maſter of eloquence to Octavius, ix. 392. 
Apollo, tenth of the ſpoils taken at Veii conſecrated to that God, 
ii. 132. The Roman ladies diveſt themſelves of their jewels to 
furniſh the gold neceſſary for the preſent to him, 133. A ten- 
ple erected to that God by Octavius, to which he Joined a l- 
rary, x. 166. A temple and games to his honour on the pro- 
montory of Actium, 313. * 
Apollonides, a wiſe Senator of Syracuſe, his ſpeech, iv. 31. 
Apollonians, implore the aid of the Romans, iii. 113. Philip of 
Macedon having beſieged their city, is beaten, and to 
fly almoſt naked, iv. 64, & ſeq. * 
Apollonius Molo, his grief on hearing a declamation of Cicero, 
vii. 129. 
Appeal of the ſentence of the magiſtrates before the people, i. i:. 
A new law on that ſubject, 326. 
Appius Claudius. See Claudius. | ; 
Aqueducts, magnificent proof of the grandeur of the Roman en- 
pire, i. 112. Ii. 272. 275, The firſt made by the Cenſor Ap- 
pius Claudius, 427. Another made by Cuyius the Cenſor, il. 
107. Magnificence of Agrippa in that reſpect, 273. x. 205 
Aquilii join in a conſpiracy _ Tarquin, i. 171. 
Aquilius (M.) his exploits in the war againſt Ariſtonicus, 


vi. 87. 
Poiſors 


Poiſons the ſprings of the cities of his enemies, ibid. He re- 
ceives a triumph inſtead of the puniſhment he juſtly deſerved, 88. 

aquilius (M.) terminates the ſecond war of = ſlaves in Sicily, 
yi, 280. Is accuſed of extortion, but ſaved: by the eloquence of 
Antony, 3 115 Is ſent into Aſia by the Senate to reinſtate the 
kings which Mithridates had dethroned, vii. 13. Induces Ni- 
comedes to make an incurſion into the dominions of Mithri- 
dates, 14. Is defeated by Mithridates, 19. Is taken priſoner 
by that Prince, who treats him barbarouſly, and inflicts a cruel 
puniſhment upon him, 23. 

Aquitain, a third part of Gaul, vii. 162. The Aquitani reſem- 
bled the Spaniards. both in their outward appearance and cha- 
raſter, 163. They are ſubdued by Craſſus, 289. 

Aradus (Iſle of) on the coaſt of Syria, holds out a ſiege againſt the 
Romans, but is forced to ſubmit, x. 121. 

Arcadians, paſs into Italy, i. 3. 

Arcathias, ſon of Mithridates, vii. 43+ 

lchagathus, firſt phyſician at Rome, iii. 298. 

Archelaus, General to Mithridates, vii, 18, Goes into Greece, 
29, Makes Athens a place of arms, 32. Defends it vigorouſly 
2yainſt Sylla, 39. Is defeated by Sylla at Chzronea, and forced 
to — his camp, 49. Is a ſecond time defeated, and 
obliged to hide himſelf in the marſhes, 52. Has an interview 
with Sylla, and ſets on foot a negotiation, 56. Suſpicions of 
him, 61. Having put himſelf into Murena's hands, ſolicites 
him to renew the war againſt Mithridates, 1 


7. 
uchelaus, ſon of the preceding, made prieſt of Bellona at Coma- 
aa by Pompey, vii. 412. He marries Berenice, daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletes, and reigns in Egypt, vili. 229, 273. Is kil- - 


led, 274. 

1 the Rhodian, Caſſius's old maſter, pleads before him 
in behalf of the Rhodians, x. 7. 

Archimedes, terrible effects of the machine he employed in de- 
tending Syracuſe againſt the Romans, iv. 35: Reflection on his 


geometry and machines, 39. His death, 60. His Tomb, 
VW. 226, 

Ardea, | "FS Their city is beſieged by Tarquin the Proud, 
1.156, The Roman people determine the right of a ſmall ter- 
ritory, of which they were made the arbitrators by the Ardeates, 
to belong to themſelves, ii. 16. The Senate ſends them ſuc- 

cours againſt the Volſci, 40. The injuſtice done againſt them 
5 repaired, 42. Camillus retires as an exile to their city, 142. 

Aretas, King of one part of Arabia. Expedition of Scaurus againſt 

m, vill. 41. | | 

Areus, a pille her of Alexandria, reſpeted by Octavius, x. 283. 

Argos, a city of Greece, | recovers its liberty under the Proconſul 
Uuntivs, v. 11. 

Anarathes, King of Cappadocia, ſends ambaſſadors to the Roman 
Conſul, v. 191. The Romans rencw the alliance they had 
made with his father, 494. | 

0 Ariarathes, 
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Ariarathes, fon of the preceding, his filial „„ 4 l. Fort 
poſterity ſte vii. 11. * Pietys” 791. Fir 


Ariobarzanes I. made King of Cappadoria, vii; 11. Ts pit | 
7 


poſſeſfon of his kingdom by Syſla, 12. Is dethfoned by 4: 
ranes, ibid. Re-eftabliſhed by the Romans, 13. Is deten 
y Mithridates, 16. The Roman Generals, who ware ſent in 


ro Afia, aſſemble three armies to re-eſtabliſh him, 17.  Difpur 


in point of affection between that prince and his ſon in the yi 
| fence of Pompey, 403. * PF 
Ariobarzanes II. is reſcued from great danger by Cicero, viil, 1 
Arloviſtus, king of the Suevii in Germany, is ackavwledpsy 
friend and aily of the commonwealth, viii. ye.” The n 
complain againſt him to Ceſar, 195. He refuley au 1hreryier 
with Ceſar, who had demanded it of him, 198. His haut 
anſwer to the ambaſſadors of Cæſar, 199. An interview; 
tween Arioviſtus and Cæſar, 203. The perfidy of the Germs 
breaks off their conference, 205, He loads with chains t 
ambaſſadors which Cæſur had ſent him at his requeſt, id. ff 
| declines a battle with Cæſar, who ſeveral times offers it, 200 
The ſuperſtitious reaſon for this refuſal, 207. He is forced g 
an engapement, and — 208. * 
Ariſtenes, a principal magiſtrate of the Acheans, ſpeaks in fatout 
of the Romans in an affembly of that nation, iv. g14, * 
Ariſtides, a famous painter. His picture of Bacchus, v. 35g. 
Ariſtion, the ſophiſt, makes Mithridates maſter of Athens, 5 25 
That cry being befieged by Sylla, the tyrant regards "nothin 
but amu 1 and will hearken to no terms of ſarrende 
ing, 40. He is taken in rhe citadel, and put to death, 44, 
Ariſtobulus, diviſions between him and Hyrcanus with regard u 
the ſucceſſion to the throne of Judea, vii. 427, Pompey im 
rated againſt Ariftobulus, marches againft Jerufalem, 436 1 
is deprived of the crown, 434- And led in triumph, viil. 36. 
urnenes, king of Pergamns, alpired 


Ariſtonicus, natural fon of 
to the throne, and is vanquiſhed by the Romans, vi. 86. 

Ariſtotle, original of his works purchaſed by Sylla, vii. 69. 

Arius, the centurion, takes from Virgil his little farm, ahd wa 
near killing him, x. 62. 

2 ſee Tigranes, Lucius, &, Conquered by An 
X. 210. 

Arms, not wore by the ancient ngtions; unleſs they were going u 
aſe them, i. 89. Arms diſtributed to the people by Ser 
Tullius, 126. Brutus's opinion of the magmficence of armoit 
*. 22. 

Armoricans, people of Gaul, viii. 328. 

Arpi, a city of Apulia, retaken by Fadius, vi. by. Ko 

Artetium, the inhabitants of that city are compelled to give bef 
tages to the Romans, iv. 249. ; 

Arſaces, founds the empire of the Parthians, vili. 342. P 
very common in the Houſe of the Arſacidæ, 344. ; 

Arſinos, ſiſter of Cleopatra, introduces herſelf into Achill 
camp, and cauſes him to be killed, ix. 179. Is led in =} 


N DET 

dy Ceſar, 287. She ſhuts herſelf up in the temple of Diana at 
Epheſus, and there is put to death by the order of Cleopatra, 
x. $6. | 8 E N 

Artabazes, ſon of Tigranes King of Armenia, an ally of the Ro- 
mans, viii. 351. The Parthian King marches in perſon againſt 
him, ibid. He makes a league with Antony, x. 173. He 
abandons Antony, 175, 191. He is taken priſoner by the per- 
fidy of Antony, 215. He is led in triumph. His noble pride, 
217. His death, 267, | 

Artabazes, King of the Atropaſenian Medes, x. 173. 

Artaxata, the Carthage of Armenia, vii. 302. | 

Artaxias, eldeſt ſon of Artabazes, is proclaimed King inſtead of his 
father, who was detained priſoner by Antony, x. 216. He is 
defeated and flies into Parthia, ibid. 

Artiſans, how regarded at Rome, i. 29. Their companies, 
wi. 94. | 

Arts 1 exerciſed by ſlaves, i. 29. And the meaneſt of 
the people, 30. Numa's diſpoſition of arts and trades, 72. 

Arts liberal, regulations of Czſar in favour of their profeſſors, 
I, 293. 

14 people of Spain, vi. 6, 7, 49. See Numantia. 

Arrerni, a people of Gaul, vi. 171. 

Aruns, ſon of Farguin the Proud, kills Brutus, i. 178. 

Aruns of Cluſium, conducts the Gauls into Tuſcany, ii. 146, 

auſpices, prieſts, i. 17. | | | 

ks, a Roman coin, iii. 450. - 

Aander, his revolt againſt Pharnaces, ix. 193. Whom he van- 
quiſhes and kills, 196. 

Aſcanius, ſucceeds his father Eneas, i. 2. The root of the Julian 
family, ibid. Builds Alba Longa, ibid. 

Aſculum, in Apulia. A battle berween Pyrrhus and the Romans 
near that city, iii. $7, | 

Aſculam, on the frontiers of Ancona, vi. 2 Maſſacre of the 
Nomans in that city the prelude of the ſocial war, ibid. Be- 
heged by Pompeius Strabo, 410. Taken, 420. 

Adrubal, the Carthaginian general is defeated by Cecilius Me- 
tellus near Panormus, iii. 196. Is condemned and put to death 
dy the Carthaginians, 199. 

Aſdrubal, ſon-in-law, and ſucceſſor of Amilcar, builds Cartha- 
Fus iii. 271. Makes a treaty with the Romans, ibid. zog. 

nds for Hannibal to the army, zog. 

Aldrubal, brother of Hannibal, charged with the defence of Spain, 
m. 335. He carries on the war againſt the Scipio's, 375, 433. 
Receives orders to march out of Spain into Italy, 528. The 
two Scipio's give him battle, and defeat his whole army, 529. 
being incloſed in a defile in Spain by Claudius Nero, he eſcapes 
out of his hands by fraud, iv. 138. Is defeated, and put to 
light by Scipio, 240. Is joined by Mag» and Aſdrubal the ſon 
of Gifco, Their reſolutions, 244. He paſſes the Alps with 


More facility than Hannibal, 263. He befiges Placentia. Alarm 
of the Romans, 264. His letters to Hanmbal intercepted, 26. 
tis 


: 
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His battle with the two conſuls. His army is entirely defeated 
and himſelf killed, 273, His head is thrown, into Hanan, 
camp, 297. | | | 
Afarubal, 2 of Giſco, is defeated in Spain by Scipio, and 
obliged to decamp, iv. 303. Goes to Sypbax and meets Seipio, 
His admiration of the Fees General, 304, Marries his 
daughter Sophoniſba to Syphax, 385. klis camp and that of 
Syphax burnt by Scipio, 403. Is, together with Syphax, de- 
feated a ſecond time, 408. \ $0 ; 
Aſdrubal Hædus, chief of the Carthaginian deputation to demand 
ace with the Romans, His 3 iv. 463. | 
Afirubal, general of the Carthaginians, v. 518,- 527. His bar- 
barous cruelty to the Romans, 5 38. He 2 ers to Scipio. 
His wife kills her children and throws herſelf into the fte i 
them, 540. a 
Aſdrubal, grandſon of Maſiniſſa, a Carthaginian General, v. 32). 
Aſellio. See Sempronius, PPP Hop 
Aſia, the Romans paſs into that country for the firſt time, y. 431, 
(See Antiochus, Scipio Aſiaticus) The conqueſt of that coun- 
try introduces luxury at Rome, 150. State of Afia Minor in 
the time of Mithridates, vii. 7. Its luxuries plunge Antony in- 
to debauchery, x. 78. oF" 5 
Aſinius, (Herius) one of the principal commanders of the allies 


vi. 407. 
Afinius Pollio. See Pollio. | 
Aſmoneans, the end of the reign of that family, x. 126. . 
Aſs, and bis leader, to which Octavius erected ſtatues, x. 314, 
Aſſemblies, by curia, 1. 113. Their power after the eſtabliſhment 
of the aſſemblies by ' centuries, 130, Eſtabliſhment of the ab 
ſemblies by centunes by Servius Tullius, ibid. How andwhere 
they were held, vii. 498. By tribes, i. 313. To whom it be 
longed to convene theſe aſſemblies. Ceremonies which always 
preceded their conſultations, 127. Their aſſembling out « 
Rome prohibited, ii. 308. Aſſemblies of the leaſt half of he 
people, vi. 290. a | . 
Aſtapa, horrible reſolution of the inhabitants of that city, T 


are killed, iv. 310. 


Aſylum, opened by Romulus, i. 24. 


Ateius Capito, tribune of the people, oppoſes Pompey and Cn. inte i 


ſus, viii. 255, 265. See Craſſus. | beus T 
Aternum, that city taken by Sempronius Tuditanus, iv. 71. i uſe 
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Athamanes. See Amynander. | 

Athenæus, the ſon of Attalus, and brother of Eumenes, v. 494- 

Athens, Athenians. Roman deputies ſent to collect their ls, 
i. 383, The city beſieged by Philip without effect, iv. 48 
Decrees of the Athenians againſt that Prince, 492, M 
dates rendered maſter of the city by Ariſtion the ſophiſt, vu. 29 
Is befieged by Sylla, 35. Extreme famine, 40. Is taken bf 


ſtorm, 41. Sylla is reſolved at firſt to demoliſh it, but ſuffers e de ba 
himſelf to be diſſuaded from it, 42. Piræus taken and bum, "um, 
43. Is again beſieged by Calenus, Cæſar's lieutenant, 91 of 2 

\ 8 W. A. 
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4 to ſurrender after a long reſiſtance, ix, 203. Cæſat par- 
ns the Athenians, ibid. The young Roman ſtudents who 
i that W with Brutus, 422. N ſtay at Mat 
tity, X. 115. He is there treated as a new Bacchus. The 
byry he demands of the inhabitants for his marriage with Mi- 
unnd, ibid, Honours decreed to Cleopatra, 230. 
jenion, chief of the revolted ſlaves in Italy, vi. 330. See. 


daves. a 


letz, See Combats. . — . | . 
u mother of Oftavius, ix. 393. Takes a particular care of 
de education of her ſon, 396. Her death, 518. 

ls Calatinus, (Aul.) forms the ſiege of Mytiſtrata, iii. 166. 
{preſerved from imminent danger by the valour of Calparnjus 
famma, a military tribune, 167, Is nominated dictator, and 
4 ſent to Sicily, 219. | 
lus Regulus. See Regulus. | Bd | 
flus, a young child, proſcribed on account of his riches, 
U. 5165. ds | 

* h officer in Brutus's army, his reaſon for deferring the 
hattle of Philippi, x. 29. 3 

bias, an old Plebeian, his ſon dies, and himſelf is truck with a 
ally, for diſobeying the orders of Jupiter, i. 275. 

mivs, (C.) Tribune of the people, his fury againſt Metellus the 
Cenſor, vi. 12. | | | 

tus Balbus, My) Czſar's brother-in-law, and grandfather of 
leguſtus, viii. 72. 2 

ms, of Umbria. See Albius. 

mpatros, King of one part os Media, an ally of Phraates, x. 173; 
klus I, King of Pergamus, his origin, iv. 290. Is very ne:r 
king ſurprized by Philip, 294. He aſſiſts the Romans to 
taſpo:t to Rome the mother of the Gods, 366. He ſends 


mays eb dadors to Rome to demand their aid againſt the incurſions 
t of I Antiochus King of Syria, 505. Is taken with the palſy and 
"bc Ges. His elogium, 525. Union between his children, ibid. 


lus II. iv. 525. Comes ambaſſador to Rome, v. 472. He 
terkens to the wiſe remonſtrances of the phyſician Statius, 
bid, Vindicates his brother Eumenes before the Senate, 494. 
lus III. ſurnamed Philometor, laſt King of Pergamus, ap- 
Ants the Roman people his heirs, vi. 110. | > 
kees T. Pomponius) oppoſes the project of a military cheſt for 
l uſe of the conſpirators, ix. 383. His generoſity to the wife 
ad children of Antony, 455. He is raſed out of the liſt of the 
leribed;, 512. A panegyric on his prudence and humanity, 
Rl. His voluntary death. His character, x. 209. 

2 Varus, driven from Oſimo, ix. 35. Seizes the government 
africa, 83. Is defeated by Curio, 89. Diſputes the com» 


i, % a vith Metellus Scipio, 241. He gains an advantage near 
en by qula, but is forced to fly before Cæſar, 250, 251. Is killed 
ſuffers RP de battle of Munda, 316. | 
burnt, cm, See Bour 


| $. 
ane, (Mount) oy ſo called, i. 8. Is taken into the circuit 
bw. X. 2 of 


PEN D E X. 
of Rome, 93. At the demand of Julius, a part of it q; or 


* RAP 
to the people to build upon, 372, The tropps. which | 
7 ziuſſ the decemviri on occaſion of the death of Virginia, x I 
| Menletves there, 410. mow lic: 
Augurs, prieſts, i. 16. Their number angmenred, and their ibu 

nity imparted to the people, it. 449. Sylls augments I 1;; « 
number to fifteen, .vii. 119. See Auſpices. | aſus 
Augur of ſafety, x. 307. EAA 1 Gyri: 
Auguſtus, See Octavius. 4 | Ware 
Avienus, (C.) a military tribune, aud four other officers d (oem 
by Cæſar, and obliged to quit Africa, ix. 248. | Dare 
Aurelia, mother of Cæſar, her extraordinary care in the e bees 
of her ſon, vii. 228. She aboliſhes the celebration of them Craf 
ries of the Good Goddeſs, which were. profaned by Clo Iiths, 
Viii. 17. 18 Jattles 
Aurelius. See Cotta and Scaurus. p of | 
Aurelius (C.] Copſul. His jealouſy againſt the Prator Fai 192 
for having defeated the Gauls, iv. 495. His moderation a Oe 
return to Rome, 498. | | fla 
Aurelius (Quintius) proſcribed for his eſtate at Alba, vii. 10% Of t 
Aurunculeius Cotta, Lieutenant of Cafar, is killed with Tix Mun 
Sabinus by the perfidy of Ambiorix, viii. 317—322 thiar 
Auſpices, how conſulted by the Romans, i. 16,.17, 18, Ridic Phili 
by Cicero, 17. How regarded at Rome, viu. gg, Al Of « 
Clodius for aboliſhing their authority, 96. bn. 2 
Autronius (P.) conſpires with Catiline, vii. 480, 1 Thr: 
into Greece, and 1s formidable to Cicero in his exile, vi. m.; 
Autronius Pætus, Lieutenant of Octavius, his triumph; x. z e 
ard, 

B. | bar 

2 lebius 

Acchanalians, their ſtrange and abominable "fanaticiſm xceu 
B vered at Rome, and puniſhed, v. 229. lege, 
acchus, the name of that God given to Antony at Ephe 1 00 
79. At Athens, 115. 1 170 
Badius, of Capua, a ſingle combat between him and Cnſpinu teh, 
' Roman, iv. 93. ; ; (gun 
Balbinus, formerly proſcribed, being arrived to the Conſulſuy 13. 
" ſupplicated by Lepidus, formerly Triumwir, x. 301. prep 
Balbus (L. Corn.) ſubſtituted in the Conſulſhip in the room of batt] 
© lio and Domitius, x. 102. The fortune of Balbus, ibid. (ang 
Baleares (Iſles) iv. 330. Manners of that people. The N ern 
make war upon them, vi. 168. ſelre 
Bankruptcy, univerſal in Rome, vii. 73. the 
Bantius (L.) a young Giacer of Nola, whom Marcellus gain follo 
by his engaging behaviour, iii. 518. "2 «i Elen 
Barbula, a ſingular adventure of him and Marcus, x. 25% klon⸗ 
Zarcas. See Amilcar. i. 4 
arks, permitted to the Senators for bringing the profes the 
lands to Rome, iii. 379. Small barks madg of light wong tier; 


vered wich cow hides, x. 20. 
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by . 
apharnes,” one of the chief Satrapes to the King of Parthia. 
Orades makes him counſellor to Pacorus his ſon, x. 118. He 
i killed in a battle 1 Ventidius, 22 ** 
wilice, at Rome, what, ii. 02 
kilius e one of Cæſat's conſpirators, is Ae by 
his laves, 1X. 490. 
aſus (Cecilius) a Roman knight, makes hiniſelf maſter of 
Syria. His troops abandon kim to join Caſſius, in. 426. 
Munz, a people near the mouth of the Boriſthenes. Philip 
forms a a Gen of tranſplanting them into the _— of — 
Dardanians, bordering upon Macedonia, v. Perſeus 
Wat loſes their powerful aid by his ayarice, 414 its of M, 
0) Craſſus againſt that people, x. 203. f 
s of the Romans, i. 196. 
Jitles, the famous one of 1 ili. 286. or Allia, 4 1 $0 
of Cannz, iii. 469. again ink Ambiorix, viii. 332. 
inſt Arioviſtus, 208, ery yore? Nervii, 215. Battle of 
— vii, 46. Of Cynaſcephal, ir. $26. ot. . 
ta, v. 29. Of Marius 1 Bocchus and Jjugurtha, vi. 2 
Of the Gb againſt the Teutenes near Aix, 1 Battle of 
Munda, ix. $14: Of Orchomenus, vii. Of the Par- 
thians againſt Craſſus, viii. 332. Of Ph iz, 139. Of 
Philippl, x. 27, 41. Of Pompey againſt — Vil. 395. 
Of the ſame againſt the Albanians, 403, 406. Of gg 
li, 278, Of Tecinus, 358. Of Theemophylas, v. 
4 Thralimenas, iii. 387. Of Thapfus, * 233. 657 Trebia, 
L 1 ü 468. Of Zama, iv. 449- 
4 Jule Naval. See Combat. 
hund, the ceremony uſed by the Greeks and Romans at tho feſt 
having of their beards, x. 108. 
kbius (C.) Tribune of the Longs. , forbids Jugurtha to anſwer the 
ccuſation of Memmius, eaks up the aſſembly, vi. — * 
pz, people of Gaul, viii. 163 Their character. They 
i confederacy againſ the Romans, 210. COxfar adyances 
. qnſt hem. They form ſeveral enterpriges, but without ſuc- 
pn &<, 211, 212. They ſeparate and retire every one to his 
ceuntry. Ceſar purſues them and kills a prone . Is of them, 
213. The Nervii, a part of at nation. Their pride. They 
prepare themſelves to receive the Roman army, 214+ A bloody 
battle, wherein the Romans, after having n in very great 
dan er, remain conquerors, 21. The Aduatici, another part 
e Rot 4 this nation, attacked by Cæſar, 1 deſend — 
ies in their principal town, 21 ein ſyrprize at 3 
5 he Roman A They 2 ST Their fraud 
Num bllowed with the worſt ſueceſs, 221. 
&lienus, uncle of Catiline, kills Lucretius Ofella, vii 
Elana, temple conſecrated to that Goddeſs by x Claudius, 
of li. 464. The Senate aſſembles there to decree the triumph of 
a tie Conſuls Nera and Livius, iv. 279. They give audience 
nere to the ambaſſadors of Pg * 459. 9 
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of Bellona at Comana in Potnusy and at We Ca 
docia, vii. 413. 

Bellovaci, a peopleiof Gaul, "their powers, . matt Third 
and _ bravery with regard to their conducting ne Was aa 
Czar. : They are entirely defeated, vii 4%, 

" Belloveſus, chief of one of che military colonies of he 6 

ſettled in Italy, ii. 146. ** ieee 

Beneventum, antienthy called — a 80 of Italy, 

459. Hanno is defeated near that ci oy 2Mpron 

_—_ Spa iv. 19. The victorĩous ſlaves made f 

Their che eee that city. W 
the inhabitants, 19-24. 

" Beeotians, make an alliance with che Romans, way eye 
clare almoſt entirely for the Romans, v. 367 join 

the Achaians' in the war againſt the Romans, 55 9. 

3 daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, is fet 1 d Wehen 

the Alexandrians, and is firſt married to us C 


afterwards)to Archelaus, vili. d -She 1 put v 
father, 225. 
Beit, a people of Thrace, x. 3. / 4 | N 7 4 Logs 181 FI} 


- Beſtia. See Calphurnius. 
: Rn (Ca ee colle ague of Cali in Gs are 
ſaying with ref] to the ſhews that were exhibited in cbt 
* 453. ague of Cæſar in the Conſa 
© » Czar | eros in vain to gain his conſent to Apr 
. law, 64. Is obliged to ſhut himſelf up in his om e 
eight months, 67. Is hindered by Clodius from 
le at the.expiration of his ſulſhip, 88. Proconſul 
yria, does nothing conſiderable againſt the Purthfans 4 
is conſtancy on occaſion of the death of his ſong;"Ibud: 
made Admiral of Pompey's fleet, ix. 106. His death, 1s. 
Bibalus, grandſon of che preceding, ſon-in-law of ; A 
Biſſextile, i. 60. | 
. Bithynia, is left by will to the Romans, and becomes 8 
province, vii. 53 
« Bituitas, _ of the Avernti, vi. 173. Defeated by Dom 
174. by Fabius, 175. Peridy of Domitins/0 tot 
Prince, * Is 57 ang 
Biruieus, a Gauliſh Officer, kills Michridates ar https 
a vii. 423» F 
Er an accomplice of Tib. Gracchus. His fedition 
$, vi. 120. 11:1" 
nabe King of Mauritania, joins with Jugu artha, vi . 
has a conference with the deputies of Merellus, 259 
and Jugurtha 8 they attack Marius, and have in 
advantage at firſt, but are afterwards defeated, 277. He 
| deputies to Marius, and afterwards to Rome, ' 280-" Mari 
his requeſt ſends Sylla to him, 281. After much fluchte! 
delivers up foguttha to: Sylla, 282. A monument ol 2 a 
a 44. 
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lſcretion, 285. They revolt again at the N of the Car- 

Fnians, 341. defeat che Preetor Manlius, ibid. They 
10 an Embaſly to Hannibal, to engage him to paſs into 
ny, 346. They are defeated by'Scipho Naſica, v. 23. 
prix, one of the Kings of the Cimbri, kills Aurelius Scaurus, 


f. 300... n | Won. * 
wilcar, confident of Jugurtha, is gained by Metellus, and be- 
mys his maſter, vi. 241. His conſpiracy againſt Jugurtha is 
licovered. He is put to death, 25 4: ieee e 
lopna, a city of Italy, excuſed from joining with Octavius in che 
E . by cet ; 5 ** EY 
urges, a city of Gaul, beſieged ar, viii. 421. vi- 
gos defence of the inhabitants, r The city is 
uten and burnt, and the inhabitants put to the ſword, 427. 
us, chief of the Gauls, ii. 145. His anſwer to the Roman 
1 147. Defeats * Lane at Allia, 150, & ſeq. 
fee Gauls. | N MACH 4 | | 
Iain (Great) the alarm cauſed by the news of Czſar's intended 
apedition into that kingdom, viii. 302. He lands, notwith- 
ſanding the oppoſition of the barbarians, 304. The ſubmiſſive 
tehaviour on their fide, 305. They renew the war. The uſe 
that they made of their chariots in battle, 306, They make z 


that country, 311. ! 
tomaris, a young prince of the Senones, kills the Roman am- 
uſadors. Is taken priſoner and put to death, ii. 52, 53. 
Intomarus, See Viridomarus. | ; 
maduſium, the laſt conqueſt of the Romans in Italy, iii. 112, 
Antony is denied entrance into that city. He res 2p it, xv. 
ug. A treaty concluded there between Octavius Antony, 
232. c | | a 
nttius Sura, ſtops the progreſs of Mithridates's Generals in 
Greece, vii. 33. 62 | | — 
ata (L. Junius) accompanies the two ſons of Tarquin to Del- 
= Character of that Roman, i. 155. He ſwears not to 
rany King to reign in Rome, 158. Is appointed Conſul, 
166, His conſtancy with regard to the death of his two ſons, 
Who had join'd in a conſpiracy in favour of Tarquin, 172. He 
prevails upon Collatinus his colleague to abdicate the Conſul- 
bp, 174. Examination of his conduct in the execution of his 
ons, 176. His death. Honours paid to his memory, 179. 
tus (L. Junius) firſt Tribune of the People, i. 239. See Junius. 
Mus D. Junius) General of the cavalry, ii. 358. Conſul, 374. 
mus (C. Junius Bubulcus) Conſul, ii. 422 $4. 
Mus (D. Junius) Confal, impriſoned with his colleague by the 
nbunes, vii. 33. Builds Valentia in Spain, and clears the 
** of robbers, 34. His ſucceſs in Hiſpania Ulterior. 
Age of the river Lethe, 40. He triumphs, and is ſurnamed 


a aicus, 52. | 
"us (L. Junius Damaſippus). See Damaſppus, 
Z3 Brutus 


? 


treaty with Cæſar, 308. He returns anew. His exploits in- / 


- expedition againſt that people, ii. 25 3. They ſurrtinde rat 3 


* 


4 


IN Rü 
Brutus, father of him who killed Ceſar, is lain by onder ir Pay 


VU. 100. * . 9 
dN W. vit. 167. Uu woher 
before | avs 4 ker huſdane, 


Bras Uf. Janice) fn of che 
has an intrigue. with Ceſar 


232. ix. 146. Brutus does not forgive Pompey For Killing bis 
father till the time of the civil war, vii, 167. % le He 


ſav'd by Cæſar at the battle of Pharſalia, 146. | Is made Nen 
nor of Ciſalpine Gaul by, Cſar; The fibcerity bf his fried. 
ſhip to Ceſar, 384. Is excited to kill Caſan, - His de 
340. He engages with Caſſius in the cody ne becomes 
the principal manager, 345. His prudence in uus ches of 


aſſociates, 348. He 9 ＋ Antony being killed/with' Oh, er 
a e number of the conſpirators entreaſes do bee. 
+. 79 He lets Porcia into the ſecret, 361. {$66 Ceſu feet 
Though without doubt Cæſar deſerved death, yer the ation El +: 
Brutus is unlawful, and at the fame time im} 360. port 
Brutus, with the other conſpirators, takes poſſeffivh of thi eapi« B 
tol, 365. He endeavours to appenſe the multitude, and teat 7 
t 


with * 366. He imprudently conſents to Cafar'y une. 
ral, 372. Is reconciled to Antony, 373. He and the vihet 
conſpirators are made governors of the provinces, ibid. i 
want of troops and money, 383. The conſpirators ee 
to ſtengthen their party in the inces. They quit Roms 

84. T heir imprudent conduct the cauſe of An rife, 38 


= 


> 
= 


J. B 


tus ndt daring to return to Rome, abandons Italy U 


ſius and paſfes the ſea, 404. He takes his leave of Poroin, 46) ml, 

Brutus goes to Athens with Caffins. He engages the you the 
Roman ſtudents into his ſervice, among others Cicero's fon, i pine 
the poet Horace, ix. 481. He in a ſhort time raiſes'a powell * 
army, and makes himſelf maſter of Greece, of Mata, wt bets 
the 2 countries, 422. State of all the Romn , ac pri 
the diſpoſitions of their commanders, 430. Complaints of Brw the 
tus againk Cicero, with regard to his conduct with Ota be 
His firmneſs, and the haughtineſs of his mind, bt, 44%, N '> 
He is legally accuſed for murder of Cwefar. The | 452 


0 
the citizens on that occaſion, 485. Cecilius Caron — 
him in the preſence of Octavius, ibid, An expreſson of Brat 
with regard to the death of Cicero. He canſes C. Anu 
de put to death by way of repriſal, 507. He enters Three, wt 
there makes war ſucceſsfully, x. 3- He receives into hiv ep 
Polemocratia, Queen of Thrace, ibid. Money - coined by i 
order, ibid. He paſſes into Aſia, equips a fleet, and deen 
Caſſus at Smyrna, 4. They act together in a perfe& good . 
derſtanding, 5. They pardon Gellius Publicola, who attempt 
to — Rook, Tout Dine —_ the war = Lyris. 
His gentleneſs. e rage of the Xanthians, 9. BW 
with regard to a ſlave who had accuſed his 1 11. Her 
revenge on Theodotus, who had proſcribed the head of Rufe 

2» He meets Caffius at Satdis. A warm debate een 
them, Favonius diverts them from it, ibid, The 2 


+ 


. 
tems of Brutus more pure than thoſe of Caius, 14. H pre- 
ended apparition difcovered to Brutus, * n $54 or” 
Brutas and Caſſius arrive at Seſtos and teview their ti 
1. 1. Magnificent appearance of the army, 42. Mose dif 
ridated to the _—_— ob: Brutus aud Cafflas advitnre bes 
ind Philippi, ibid. encampment, 25. * — 
their fituation, ibid. & ſeq. Brutus engages fu che firff bittle 
?hilippi, contrary to the advice of Camus. The foie zutrepf 
dity of the former, 29. Brutus is congueror, and Oaflus 
ſeated, 31. Bfatus's grief on te Muth f © effitts, 34. The. 
enbarraſſment of his tuation. He cauſes dt rhe priſoners whd 
„ who were 
free, 30. Trou en him by the of Calas, 37. 
feet in the Tonian fea deſtroys a «47:9 reinforcement which 
n ſent to the Triumviri, 3h. is not informed of that ir: 
portant event. Reflections of Plutarch on this 7 — 6. 
Brutus is vanquiſhed at the ſecond bartfe of my 
He runs a riſk of being ta, ant only 4vbidy that misforrute 
by the generoſity of a friend, 43. His lat moments. His blaf2 
demy againſt virtue. His death, 44. Antony cauſes the fat 
— to be to his body. Na vius fends his to 
Rome, 48. The republican party periſhes with Brutus. The 
remains of the vanquiſhed ſurrender themſttves to che Trium- 


niri, 50. 1a * 
It b. Junius) commander of Cæſar's fleet againſt the Veneri, 
ni. 286, Defeats the Marſeillian fleet, ix. 79: Johns it 
the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, 349. Is made governor of Cifal- 
pine Gaul, 373. Cſar by his will had bequeathed him the 
reerſion of his eſtate, in default of his firſt appointed heirs, 374 
bets out for Ciſalpine Gaul, 384. Antony endeavours to de- 
prive him of it, 4179. War on that ſubjeck, ibid. A deeree of 
the Senate, which authorizes the arms of Detimus, 420. Anton 
beßeges him in Modena, z . Hiſtory of that » 43 45 45 
The fiege raiſed, 450. He holds 4 conference with Octavius, 
452. The Senste attributes to him the horiour of the victory, 
65. The misfortune and death of Decimus, 488. 

2 Canuſium, her generoſity to the Romans after the 


annæ, iii. 477. 
Mntztivs Barrus, Fee three veſtals, vi. 185. 
yr, citadel of Carthage, v. 533» 535» 
Srantium, v. 180, Eris hs 


©. 


deus, killed by Hercgles, i. : | 
Cats, cocks? of the Phcenicians, iN. 334. Vows of Hannibal = 
o Hereules at Cadiz, ibid. Enterprize of the Romans agaitiſt 
that city, iv. 312. Laeffectual attempt of Lælius aud Marcius 
"on the ſame place, 4$2z, It fiirrenders tb che Romans, 3317. 
ts honoured by Cæfar with the fletdom of Rome, ix. 77. 

2 4 11 


Rh SN PAT 
Cæſar, (C. Julius) his birth, vi. 35 1. His vii. 225. l 
ſeribed, 5 ſaved by the tide ny powerful Glenda 4 
fion of Sylla on that ſubject, 10%. Goes int Aſia, 23 
Returns to Rome after the death of Sylla, ibid. He accuſe, 
Dolabella, 229. Returns into Aſia, ibid. Ie taken by the 
yrates, whom he afterwards cauſes to be crucified; ibid. A; 
s return to Rome he labours to conciliate the favourofthe 
people, 231. He unites debauchery with ambition, 232, He 
conſtantly purſues the plan of reviving Marius's. fation; ibid, 
Goes into Spain in the quality of queſtor, 233. Effect which 
the ſtatue of Alexander had upon him, ibid. © Is 1 of 
having a ſhare in Catiline's conſpiracy, 449- When Edile, gives 
magnificent ſhews to the people, 45 1. He places the ſtatues of 
Marius in the capitol, 452. Difference of opinions with reſpes 
to ſo bold an act, ibid. Endeavours ineffectually to cauſe hin. 
ſelf to be ſent into Egypt, 453. He condemns thoſe: as guilty of 
murder who had killed the proſeribed, 474. What part he may 
be thought to have had in the acer. of Catiline, 639. He i; 
of opinion that they ought to inflitt perpetual impriſonment on 
the cunſpirators. His ſpeech, 5456. | dim 
Cæſar is Prætor at the ſame time that Cato is Tribune. 4 
Compariſon between them by Salluſt, viii. 2, 3. - Is decreed 
ſovereign Pontiff, 4. He endeavours to find fault with Catulus 
on account of rebuilding the capitol, 5. Is again impeached by 
Curius and Vettius, as an accomplice in Catiline's conſpiracy, 
6. He endeavours toaggrandize himſelf at the expence of Pon- 
pey, 8. Engages the Tribune Metellus to propo e a law tore 
ea R his army into Italy, in order to reform and 
pacify the ſtate. His views on that occaſion, ibid, He ſupport 
the law, 11. Is forbid to exerciſe the functions of. his employ 
ment; he ſubmits, and is re-eſtabliſhed, 13. He divorces hi 
wife, 17. At the expiration of his prztorſhip, having the pre 
vince of Ulteriar Spain aſſigned him, is ſtopt by his credito 
when he would have gone — Craſſus delivers him from 
the moſt importunate of them, 51. His ſaying concerning 
pitiful little town of the Alps, 52. He rt a war in Spain 
and obtains ſeveral advantages from it. Memorable a&on 0 
one of his ſoldiers, ibid. & ſeq. His adminiſtration is beloved 
53. He returns into Italy, — renounces a triumph, in onder u 
obtain the conſulſhip, 54. | 
Czſar forms the Triumvirate, viii. 54. Is named Cn 
with Bibulus, 56. His factious conduct. He re-eſtabliſhes or 
revives former cuſtoms, 60. He propoſes to the Senate i 
Agrarian law, 61. Silence of the Senators, and ſRteadfaſtnels 0 
Cato, 62. He ſends Cato to priſon, and afterwards releae 
him, 63. He declares to the Senate that he will addref uo 
ſelf to the * le, 64. He tries in vain to gain over h ccd 
league, ibid. ks of and Craſſus approve of the law public 
which paſſes notwithſſanding the generous reſiſtance of Bibuk 
and Cato, 65. After the retreat of Bibulus he acts ao if , 
were ſole Conſul, 68, He adds an oath to the law, _—_ He 
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reduces Clodius into the order of the people, 70. By virtue'of 
the law one colony is conveyed to Capua, and the territory of 
that city diſtributed to twenty thouſand citizens of Rome, 72. 
He grants the knights, who farmed the public revenues in Ala. 
the abatement they required, 775 He gets the acts of P 's 
generalſhip to be confirmed, and the province of {Uyria and Gaul 
to be given to himſelf, 74. A bold ſaying of Conſidius to him, 
75. He cauſes the Kings Arioviſtes ad Prolemy Auletes to be 
acknowledged friends and allies of the commonwealth, ibid. 
His avarice, ibid. He marries his daughter to Pompey, 76. 
He marries Calphurnia himſelf, 77. behaviour with re-. 
to Cicero on account of the thu which threatened him 

on the part of Clodius, 86. His feigned moderation, 103. 
lntimidated at the diſcontent of the people; he ſets out for 
Gaul, 117. : "IF GE 
Cæſar bicherts a factious citizen, is beginning to be one of 
the greateſt warriors, viii. 178. His glory effaces that of all the 
other Roman Generals, 199. He — himſelf adored by the 
ſoldiers, and animates them by his fire. Some wonderful paſ- 
ſages on this ſubjeR, ibid. He knew how to reward with mag- 


niicence, and give an example of the contempt of dangers and 
creed fatigues, 180. The weakneſs of his conſtitution, 181. His 
tulus prodigious — 182. The eaſineſs and ſweetneſs of his 
ed by manners : example of them, ibid. He refuſes the Helvetii the 
Iracy, liberty of paſſing the Rhone, 187. He overtakes them at tho 
Pom- paſſage of the Soan, and beats the Tigurins on this ſide that 


An embaſſy from the Helvetii, 189. He receives a check in a 
battle of the cavalry, 190. Treaſon of Dumnorrx the Eduan. 
He pardons him, in conſideration of his brother Divitiacus, ibid. 
Through the fault of an officer, he loſes an o nity whick 
he had gained of beating the Helvetii, 192. They come to at- 
tack him, and are vanquiſhed, 193. The reſt of the conquered 
amy are forced to ſurrender. He ſends them back to their own 
country, 194. He is deſired by the Gauls to undertake the war 
ganſt Arioviſtus. The occaſion of that war, 195. He de- 
mands an interview with that prince, which he refuſes him. 
He diſpatches ambaſſadors to him, to make propoſitions, The 
haughty anſwer of that German, 198. Ceſar marches againſt 
bim. He makes himſelf ſure of Beſangon, 199, & ſeq. Terror 
vhich ſpread itſelf through the Roman army. His admirable 
conduct to re-animate the courage of his men, 200, 201. The 
ſucceſs is anſwerable to it, and the troops march with confidence 
aganſt the enemy, 202. He has an interview with Arioviſtus, 
203. The conference is broke off by the perſidy of the. Germans, 
<; At the requeſt of Arioviſtus he ſends deputies to him, 
ard that prince loads them with chains, ibid. He ſeveral times 
offers battle, which the Germans refuſe, 206. He forces the 


He recovers his two deputies, 209. He goes to the winter 
in Ciſalpine Gaul, ibid. 2 . in . 
The 


1 


nver, 188. He paſſes it and purſues the body of the nation. 


mans to come to an engagement and gains the victory, 207; 


4 
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"hy Tube ſecond rene The | 
of the Belgz-againft omang; viii. 210. Goes to his a 
and arrives on the frontiers of the country of the Belg, 4. 
| The Rhemi make their. ſubmiſſion to him, and informs Mm er 
uy the ſtreng ih —— — roy amounted to more 
than ooo fighting men; des to entamp on 
ochet do 'the-rvee Ae Sede aper of th _ 
without ſucceſs, 213. They ſeparate and * — 
country. Ceſar purſues them, and kills a | 


to a 
of them, 
* 213. He reduces to obedience thoſe of the Soiffbns, of Beaavils, 

— of Amiens, 214. A bloody battle againſt” te Neri, 


wherein the Romans, after having been in very danger, 
remain conquerors, 215. He attacks the Advatioh, "who ev. 
deavour to defend themſelves in their principal town, 219; They 
are ſurprized to ſee the Roman machines. They ſurreuden and 
make uſe of treachery, which is followed wich worte ſaceh, 
220. He receives embaſſies from the German nations; 221, 
Rejoicings ordered for fifteen days at Rome on account of his 
victories, 222. | * ch 
Galba, Cſar's lieutenant, makes war the winter, 
with ſome people of the Alps, vin, 222. Ceſdr's ſetter mo- 
tives for going to Italy in the winter, 226, His an6aſldes, 
239. He renews the confederaey with Pompey and Chalk, 
Their interview, ibid. His numefous court at Lucw; "He 
complains of Cicero to Pompey, 246. He is continued id the 
rument of Gaal for five years, 256. r 


— 


The Veteti having formed a powerful 
butes his forces in different parts of Gaul, aud g 
againſt them, viii. 284. A ſea-fight wherein the 
quiſhed, 286. They ſarrender at diſeretion and dre teat 
with rigour, 2387. Sabinus, owns of his lheutean®s; deft 
three nations allied to the Veneti, 288. And Craſſus ſubdue 
the Aquitani, 289. Cyſar andertakes to bring under his you 
the Morini and the Menapii, but is hindered by the bad wes 
ther, 290. He marches againſt the Uſipii and Tenefteriy 


of Germany, who had paſſed the Rhine + begins ee 
with them which is broke off by a battle, without its 
evident which fide was in the faul 

entirely defeats them, 296. He reſolves to paſo 

motives, 297. Deſcription 
Rhine, 298. His exploits 
compaſs, 300. f 
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C forms the defign of poing Brieais, Hh 
motives for it, viii. 401, He . ry thivg for ts 
302. He departs, 'The battle on his! | 


The entire beds on the tte of the 
His cavalry cannot und. The tet is roughly bs 
high tides, ibid. The Barbariaas renem the wat, 
makes & treaty with theſs iflanders, and re-paſſes 
308. He makes | ſer Nis return inte 
Before he paſſes over, he reduces the Fieviri; We 
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10. He akes with Kith Wt the prime nobili of Gay, . 

— * . to 2 is wg, $3 * | His rage we ex- 
313 vet peace to the cbngtered bat And re- 
pi, e l. which he fade quiet in appearance and puts his 


to winter Awürters, 3 

| — Ryi6ns and . are entirely deftt 

. Atfviofix King of the Eburoties, vill. 
ptr #Kſadee bo UC, who is attacks by 
Ambiortx; with = diſpateh 2 of adivirati6h, 325. HE de- 
4 — to 80, & GR,” with onſy 7 men, 
grief oe Modtning for tis Extetttilirared legion, 328. 
5 2 it oro (Po ads Pot 2 
119. His expeditions during e to Lutetia, 
The meaſures he takes to ſechte His Ne Am- 
al, and the Rbur6hes, 332. He fübdues the Menapii, and 
the Treviti are d and ſubjected by Labienus, ibid Lk - 


He piſſes the Rhine" = ſecotid kme, 334. He goes at leng 

into the country 6f ide Bbutfoties; ind utidettakes to excliplte 
them, 335. He a the country of the Ebiurones 3 but Am- 
diorix makes his eſcape. He eauſes Acts, thief of the Sendnes, 
to be condemned and executed, and goes to Italy to paſs the 
vinter there, 339. His demanding the conſulſhlp in ** 
diſpenſed with; 409. 

Czſat retutus to Gal, and is much embarraſſed how to 
his legions, viii. 479. He croſſes "oy Ont the midſt of 
winter, and re-jorns his legions, ibid. He tnarches from the 
tountry of the Senones to that of the Biruriges, and ſurprizes 
ind burns Genabum, 420. He Avaricum, 5 the 
Romans ſuffer greatly, 422. He propoſes to his ſoldlers to taiſe 
the ſiege. Wn queſt bim to continue it. His care of his 
troops, 6 takes the eity after a vigorous refiſtance, 
durns it, a6 pied the inhabitants to the ſword, 426. He ſends 
Labienus with "our legions apo 1 the Senones, — the Al- 
her with fix others — . — wp 428. The revolt of 
the Edui gives him fieye of Gergovia, . 

Combat, in which be ber heat of of the irdops occa- 
bu a conſiderable loſs. Generous action of a centurion, ibid. 
He blames bis ſoldiers — and raiſes the fiege, 431. He 
fords the Loire, and goes to join Labienus, 433. He procures 
from Germany Car and 1 fodt, 135 His cavalry 
engages with the Gaus. Singular eircumſtances of that fight 
vith regard to him. He is conqueror, 438. (See Alefia.) He 
paſſes the winter in Gaul, 447. P ric vn his commentaries, 
ibid, Dating the winter he ſubdues the Bituriges, diſperſes the 
Carnuti, and entirely defeats the Bellovaci, 449. th endea- 
vours to pacify Gaul by adding mildneſs and clemency to the 
force of arms, 452. He befieges Uxellodunum (See Uxellodu- 
hum.) He entirely pacifies Gful, and employs the whole ninth 
year of his commamd ht calttiimg the _ and gaining them by 
mildneſo, 458. He goes inte Cillipine'G _ The manner in 
which he is chere retetved, 459. | _ 


| his name in Italy, and ſeveral of the provinces, ix. 60. 


Into Sicily, 43. He preſſes Cicero to go with him to Rome. 


The true cauſe of the civil War between Czar and Pamper 


was their ambition, ix. 5. Cæſar's policy to prevent 1a 
down his command, when he had once got poſſeſſion of It, 
He makes creatures every where, It was no longer time to at. 
tack him when Pompey reſolved upon it. Saying of Cicero upon 
that [ſubje, 7. The conſul Marcellus propoſes 30 recal him, 


The other conſul, and ſome tribunes oppoſe it, 8. He gains to- 


his party L. Paulus, and Curio: one deſigned for. Conſul and 


the other for Tribune for the next year, 9. Divers reſolutions 


of the Senate, which are oppoſed by the Tribunes in his intereſt, 
10. True point from whence his cauſe is to be viewed, 11.. 
He is ſerved very effectually by Curio, 12. T'wo legions taken 
from him, and delivered over to Pompey. He takes prudent 
meaſures, 16. He writes to the Senate, 18. Pompey is - 
dered to defend the republic againſt him, 19. Czlar makes 
propoſals for an accommodation. No agreement could poſſibly 
take place between him and Pompey, becauſe they both wanted 
a war, 21. He writes anew to the Senate, 22. Which orders 
him to diſband his troops, 23. M. Antony the Tribune having 
fled from Rome on account of a decree of the Senate againſt him, 
Cæſar exhorts his ſoldiers to revenge the violated rights of. the 
tribuncſkip, 24. p43 2 a . 

Cæſar with a ſingle legion begins the war P of the 
Rubicon, ix. 25, 26. He makes bimſelf maſter of Rimiyi. 
Terrible conſternation at Rome, 27. His-partizans and thoſe of 
Pompey compared, 30. Negotiation between him and Pompey 
infincere and ineffectual, 32. Cæſar's progreſs. . He 
Domitius in Corfinium, 34, 35. Domitius's troops promile to 
deliver him into Cæſar's — 4 36. Cæſar pardons Lentulus 
Spinther, 37. - He pardons Domitius and the other priſoners, 

8, He purſues Pompey, who ſhuts himſelf up in Brundutum. 
New ſteps taken by him towards a peace. He has ſometumes 
diſguiſed the truth of facts in his Commentaries, 40, He bes 
fieges Pompey, who goes over to Epirus, 42. He is determined 
to go into Spain, and ſends Valerius into Sardinia, and Cure 


and appear in the Senate, 5 1. He comes to Rome, and affe 
reat moderation in his ſpeeches to the Senate and people. | He 
is not able to do any thing he intended, 54. He breaks open 
the public treaſury, in ſpite of the Tribune Metellus's oppoli» 
non; and takes away all the gold and filver he finds there, 57+ 
His clemency is thought affected; but wrongfully, 58. 
Cæſar, before he ſets out for Spain, appoints. commanders in 


ſeilles ſhuts its gates againſt him: he beſieges it, 61, He cats 
down a conſecrated wood to employ. it in his works, 62. 
leaves the conduct of the fiege to Trebonius ; and continues his 
route to Spain, ibid, His army ſtrong and numerous. 

Gaoliſh cavalry, 63. He ſtreightens the enemy, Fight, in 
which he does not ſucceed, 64. He is in great difficulties, 5. 
He recovers his ſuperiority, and forces his enemies to al 102 


nee eee eee. 
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| 2 The ſoldiers of one © 
| another than ſurrender, 83. He receives another check in Africa 
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theit camp, „ He purſues them. and prevents their paſſing 
the Ebro, 667: Hh ſpares his enemies, when be has it in his 
youre to eur. them to pieces, chaling to reduce them to lay 

n their arms; 71. Treaty almoſt concluded between the 

two armies. Petreius prevents its execution. Cxſar's clemency, 
72. The war — He harraſſes and diſtreſſes his enemies, 
and compels them to ſurrender, 73. His interview with Afra- 


nius; he inſiſts only on the diſbanding of the adverſary's troops, 


That condition is agreed to, and executed, 76. He ea 
— Ulterior Spain, after which he goes before Marſeilles, 
(See Marſeilles.) His party receives a check in Illyricum, 
Fi his cohorts choſe rather to kill one 


by the fault of Curio, 85. (See Curio.) 


Crſar is named DiQator by the Prator Lepidusy ir- 5. His 


ninth legion mutinies. His [reſolute haughty behaviour, . 
ce 


| which he makes the mutineers return to their duty, 98. 


comes to Rome, takes poſſeſſion of the dictatorſhip, cauſes him- 
ſelf to be elected Conſul, and preſides at the election of the other 
1 99. Regulation in favour of debtors, recal of exiles, 
and the children of proſcribed perſons reſtored to the capacity of 


_— public offices, 10. phi”) 
Cæſar's preparations for paſſing into Greece. He takes with 
him 20,000 legion ſoldiers,” and fix hundred horſe, ix. 10g. 
He diſpatches Vibullius to Pompey,” with propoſals for an ac- 
commodation, 110. He makes himfelf maſter of almoſt all 
Epirus. Pompey encamps againſt. him, with: the river Apſus 
between them, 111. Pompey's fleet hinders the troops he had 
left in Italy from crofling the ſea, 112. New advanees on his 
part always rejected. 113. His troops left at Brunduſium are 
dilatory in jdining him. himſelf to fetch them. His 
famous ſpeech to the maſter of the bark, 174. The ardour of 
his ſoldiers at his return, 115. On 9 new orders, An- 
tony paſſes from Italy into Greece with four legions, 116. He 
ſends three detachments from his army into Mtolia,. Theſſaly 
and Macedonia, 119. He endeavours in vain to bring Pompey 
to a battle. Tries to incloſe him in lines. Divers actions near 
the lines, 120. Prodigious valour of one of his cohorts, and 
above all of the centurion Scæva, 122. Incredible ſpatience of 
his troops when id want, 123. His fruitleſs negotiation with 
Scipio, 124. Two of his Gauliſh officers deſert, and acquaint 
Pompey with the weak part of his lines. They are forced, 
ibid. Cæſar receives a conſiderable check, 125. He deter- 
mines to retreat into Theſſaly. The ſhame and grief of his ſol- 
diers, 127, Calvinus, one of his lieutenants, narrowly eſcapes 
Pompey. Cæſar joins him, 128. His various diſpoſitions ac- 
cording to the different deſigns Pompey might form, 129. He 
ſtorms the city of Gomphi in T „ ibid. He ſtarves that 


| Metropolis ; he comes to Pharſalia, and is followed by Pompey, 


130, 


— Czar 
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_ . » \Caſar endeavours to game to g genetal aftion,. in, 535, The 

battle of Pharſalis,, and ite. duiſeguence, 139 * 

enemy's camp, 143. Hie remar ſaying: on that , 

ibid. He purſuss ſuch as had fled e ee 

7 . ta 32 oe; W in mo 146. 

| is gener tor the victory, 146. is wel pleaſetd with 

ſaving Brutus, ibid. The battle of Pharſolis Qretald 32. Dy 

_ rachium, and known at Padua ig a vey extrantilinary: winner, 
147. He gives C. Caſhus 8 favoursble rebopren, dg. 

Dat arrives at Alexandria, and is preſented with hisanemy's 

head. He weeps, ix. 169. He enter Alensadzis, where he 

finds the people irritated agoinit him, Hg is detained by the 

 : Etefian winds, 150. the 000 en be- 

tween the King of Egypt and his ſiſter Claopatra;':: The cauſe o 

this miſunder lug. 171. Diſcconteot oi che Egyptlan mi- 

piſters, particularly of the sunteh Petbiaaz, 1%, Ce 

comes to „ —＋ — 75 1 

tete, 174. deelares Ptolemy and Cloopatye joi In 

and Queon of Egypt, 175: Acbills nich & raja any be 

fiegos him in Alexandris, ibid. The firſt battle. (Greatupurt 

of the Alexandrian library burnt, 176. The was -continped. 

- Czxzſar takes poſſeſſion of the Ifle of: Pharos, 1% emule 

Pothinus to be aſſaſſinated, 178. He 1s a ſecond- time named 

DiRater, ibid. Achillas is killed, The war continued by 

| Ganimed, 179. The danger to which Caſar is ghd, He 

eſcapes 95 The Alexspgrizne demand their 

2 returns him, 182, He reseiv es ſupplies, 1% Mi. 

thridates of Pergamus brings him confiderable ſuc ans. H 

goes to join him, 184. battle, wherein Ptolemy is deſe:t 

ed, 186. Alexandria and Egypt ſyhmit to the . 

He puts 3 and her ſecond brother in pot n uf the 

kingdom. for ſome time devotes himſelf to 4he charms of 

Cleopatra, 187. „ l 

The report of the progreſs of Pharnaces in Aſia oblige G 

to quit Egypt, ix. 188, Concluſion of his ameyrs with Clec- 

patra, ibid. He ſettles the affairs of Syria and Cilieia; 169i 

jotarus applies to him for pardon, and obtains it, 190. De 

itius his lieutenant is defeated by Pharnaces, 198; Ort 

marches againft that Prince, and gains a" viſtory, 193. Hi 

remarkable ſaying on that oceakop, 196, He yerupas i Rome 

ſettles the affairs of Aſia, and levies greet; contrihutions,--Fi 

maxim on that head, 197. War in Illxricum base pi 

tinans and thoſe of Pompey, 199. Calenus takes far hin 
Athens, Megara, and Pelopo 3; 236. 64 08 

he ſtate of Rome after the battle of Pharſalia. ix. 241 Cr 

\ ſar, on his return to Rome, quells the troubles gxcited by De 

| labella, without examining into paſt facts, 246... He gndeavon 

to raiſe money at any rate, ibid. He makes a fale of the exe 

of the conquered party, 8 of 8 which art 

bought by Antony, 217. iſcontent between im and Anton 

on that head. 218. He ingratiates himſelf with the * 
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* His impatience, ibid 


ingratiate himſelf with the people of the province of Aﬀries and 


ſucceeds, 242. A number of Getulians and Numidians 
deſert, and arrive in His camp, ibid. He receives a reinforce- 
ment of troops and proviſions, and gains an advantage in an en- 
ent of the cavalry, 243. A terrible farm which greatly 

7 his troops on Juba's 


incommades his army; 246. Panic among 
approach. His | ient to en them, ibid. 
unction of all his forces, His ſeverity to five officers, 
ibid. Remarkable inſtance'of his activity in ſaving a ſquadron 
attacked by Varus, 250. He puts Ligarius is death, for having 
continued in arms againſt him, notwithſtanding the pardon grant- 
ed him in Spain, 251. He particularly applies himſelf to the 
diſciplining of his troops, ibid. Battle of 'Fhapſus, 2553. Me- 
morable of x ſoldier with an elephant, 256. A 
complete yieory, carnage of his enemies, 257. He marches 
_ Utica, 258. His n on the des of Cato's death. 
hat may be thought of the concern he ſhewed for not being 
able to ſave his life, 276. He cauſes L. Cæſar to be killed, 
pardons Cato's ſon, and lays a heavy tax on the Romans ſettled 
in Utica, 277, He meets with no reſiſtance, 279. He redu- 
ces Numidia to a Roman province. Tyranny of the governor 
dalluſt, 280. Cæſar's diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 
284. He puts to death Fauſtus Sylla and Afranius. His cle- 
mency to the reſt, 28 1. His return, having put an end to the 
African war in little more then five months, 2822 
. Flattering decrees of the Senate to Cæſar. They erect for 
2 ſtatue in the Capitol, ix. 283. He having — ved to uſe 
gently the ſupreme power, ſolemnly engages himſelf to it in a 
1 to the Senate, 284. — the plan of his con- 
„285. He celebrates four triumphs on account of the yic- 
tories he gained over the Gauls, Alexandria, and Egypt, Phar- 
naces, Pontus, and fuba, 286. Satyrical reflexions on him, 
uncommonly licentious, ſung by the ſoldiers during the triumph, 
288. Rewards beſtowed by bim on his ſoldiers. 4115 bounty to 
the people, His profuſe expences, 289. Rohan knights en- 
Age y gladiators, 290. He engages Laberius to play à part — 


on that account, 320. f 
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the Mimi of his compoſition, ibid. He ereQs a temple t V 
— dus Genetrix- Amount of the ſams which wwe ee arts, — 
triumphs, 292. Regulations ſor repairing the diminution in ( 
the number of citizens, ibid. Againſt luxury, a9. Ia der * 
of phyſicians, and profeſſors of * „He be- * 
forms the calendar, ibid. He introduces into the Senate u ent Ant 
number of unworthy members, 294. He conſente to''Marcel- that 
lus's return, 295. He is induced by the-pleadings of Cie 10 ron! 
on Ligarius, 300. The anticatones, 304%. ory 
Troubles in Spain excited by young Pompey. [His origin, fre 
ix. 307, Cæſar comes into Spain. He compoſes a ſmall em 12 


during the voyage, 311. He obliges young Pampey! 10 wie 
the deze of Ulia, A. He befieges and ta Ay a. 
. ciprocal cruelties, 312. He defeats the army of Pompey Men 
Munda,' 313. He takes that City, 317. . He'totally reduces 
Bztica, 318, He diſtributes rewards and puniſhmentszqig, 
Services rendered by him through Octavius, his nephew, ibid. 
He triumphs for his ſucceſs in Spain. Diſcontent of theicitizens 
Je a ane 

Cefar is ſpoilt by the Senate's flattery, ix. 321. He in ge 
dclared Imperator, perpetual Dictator, &c. 322. 6 

| honours conferred on him. The privilege of conſtantiy wing 
⁊ crown of laurel gives him fingular ſatis faction. The realon, 
323. He appoints Fabius and Trebonius Conſul for. thibe be- 
maining months, and Caninius for ſeventeen hours, zu lle 
_ arbitrarily diſpoſes of all offices and employments, 3% le 
creates new Patricians, and grants the conſular ornamentsto 
ten ancient Pretors, ibid. He is named Conſul for the fifth ume, 
together with Antony, 326. He prepares to make war aaf 
the Parthians, 328. He forms ſeveral defigns, all equallygrand 
and magnificent, 329. His clemency, 331. He mens de 
ſtatues of Pompey, 332. The temple of Clemency, ibid. He 
refuſes to have a guard, ibid. Several circumſtances ieh en- 
der him odious, 333. His readineſs: to accept honours ander- 
orbitant privileges. He is looked on as a God, ibid. Au- 
gance in his diſcourſe and behaviour, 334. He defires' 90 be 
made King, 336. M. Antony offers him the diadem 44 
Public reſentment againſt him, 339. . 

_ Conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, iz, 340. (See Antony, Brutus, 
Caſſius, Ke. The number of — irators increaſes to up 
of fixty, 350. They determine to kill him in full Senate, 35% 
He begins to have ſome ſuſpicions of Brutus and Caſſius 355 
He rejects the predictions of a ſoothſayer, ibid. His opinions 
to what kind of death is moſt eligible, 354. Frightful dunn 
of Calphurnia his wife, ibid. He is inclined not to go tothe 
 Senate-houſe; till perſuaded to the contrary by D. Na, 

ibid. An intimation ſent him of the conſpiracy, Which never 
came to his knowledge, ibid. Reſolution and tranquillity & 
the conſpirators, 355. They meet with ſeveral diſappointments, 
356. Cæſar's death, 358. He falls at the foot of Pampe! 
fatue, 359. Different opinions in relation to the . WAP 


| 1 N D E X. 
ub hy ee dene, gie Short reflexion Wen 


362. 
— death veeafions « great conflrnniv in the Sevate 


7 the 155 The conſpirators take poſſe 
* eee e them, ibid.” (Se » 


- Brutus, Lepidus, '&e.) The Senzte weets and 8 2 
ſw, Bu mall vir Ws bur "that his acts ſhalt” 
confirmed, 368. His will is to take place; and Wis faveral_is 
ordered to be celebrated with all imaginable 'ionours, 35 1. His 
funeral. Antony ſpeaks his funeral oration. The ped le” 
reſentment againſt the conſpirators, $74. "A comer ſuppoled : 
denote that -Cadſar's ſou! had been received amon p30 Gods, 
109 Temples erected to his —— . 305. emple edi. 
ated to him by Octurtus 37 0 

(er (L. Julius) vie 383. oder the dense in be 
py fe. ge — makes the Nomans reſume the habits of 
He paſſes a law co prin the freedom of Rome to 
* the allies as had _—_ faithful, 15 He is made 
— 423. He is put to death by the or rof Marius, 4. 
(C. Julius) Brother of the preceding, his conteſt wich 

Gr the 2 vi. 46. "He is Killed" "by this order” of N 
nus, 4 

u 1. fullus) Copfal, wy 7 His fpeech iy the 910 te 
ink ll) his n 5 55. He is appoloted b 

I. Antony his nephew governor of Rome in his abſence; i”. 
nz. He is proſeribed, 4 $f ; FOO: But ſaved by bis filter Julia, 
the mother of Antony, 

lr (L.) is deputed * Cato at Utiza to Czfar the DiAator, 
x, 267, He is put to death, 277. 

(Sextus) bing left governor of Syria by Ctr the DiQator, 
upplanted and killed by y Ceela Baſfus, ix, 426, 

, ſon of Ceſar and Cleopatra, ix. 188. 1s acknowledged 
by Antony to be the lawful fon of Czfar; x. 221. Feafts given 
by Antony on His entering the age of puberty, 268. T1; put to 
teath by erm or 284. 10 acer p ti 

guris; a city of pain, r us, ompey's eu- 
rant, ſuffers the greateſt _ ol fla, vii. 202. 
avius, See — 
dar, reformed by Nums, i. 60. By Oele, $1, By Pepe 
Gregory XIII. ibid“ 
au} (Fufius) Tribune . G , is the only reſource of 
Clodius in the affair of the Good Goat vii. 19. Czfar's 
Lentenant takes Athens; Megara; and Pelo deere, for him, 
*. 203. Named Conſul, 210. Is favoured by Antony, 436- 
He faves Varro in the p cription, 51k. He commands part 
f Antony's forces in Italy,” x. 66. His death, 75. His ſon 
= ey; which his father commanded, op to ORavius, 


m u, Tribune of the people, propoſes a law for reealting Me- 
flus Numidicus, vi: 348. 
* the Orator. chance, of his — viii. 1 56. He 
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w_ advanced to the, Praztorſhip, / but —— 


ts 

| being Conſul, 158. wi 
Callicrates, the a og Wande of the Romana, is denke | en 
his countrymen, v. 483, 48 T7 21 
Callimachus, the Engineer, is charged with the defence of / of 
and ſets it on fire, vii, 252. is taken in Niſthis Wore af 
lus, and made to undergo the puniſhment be F al tin 
Calphurnia, wife of Cæſar, viii. 77. Her iright E the 
Czſar's death, ix. 354. 234 
Calpurnius, See . N Cami 
Calpburnius Flamma, a legionary Tribane, deliown the. 7 [** 
Atilius 1 * great danger by his yalour; . 167. His nn vit 
ce, 168 | van 
== Beſtia (L.) Conſul, arrives in Numidia at the head (anp 

e army. He is corrupted by Jo ugurtha, and makes a poſt 

aty with him, vi. 214. He returns to Rome, man 
Fb 216. He was dear to the ui of — (zmp: 

id. 11 is condemned to exile, 229. 10 (mul 
Calphurnius Beſtia (L.) Tribune of the people, one of Cutiline of B 
accomplices, vii. 533. He hinders Cicero from W 2 Camal 
ople on quitting the | Conſulſhip, 66. Candic 
Calvinus Domitius. See Domitius, | us 
Calviſius Sabinus, Conſul, x. 106. Admiral to ol, 105 U (anidi 
frees Italy from robbers, 165. the 7 
Calvus, the famous Orator, fon of Licinius Macer, vii. $67 1 Lieu 
pleads againſt Vatinius, viii. 281. carry 
Camelus, or Capenus, Prince of Burgandy, betrays Decimus Br the a 
tus, ix. 489. force 


Camerini, 9 war with the Romans, and are defeated, 41 
They are defeated a ſecond time, 44. 
Camillus (M. Furius) declared DiRator, ii. 124 He inſt 
. the affairs of Veii, ibid. Being upon the point of 
city, he conſults the Senate concerning the ſpoils, 185 He 
takes the city by the help of a mine, 127, Fine expretiion'd 
Camillus on — of the taking of Veii, 129. | He tratlpon: 
the ſtatue of Juno to Rome, 130. His triumph in aan 
drawn by four white horſes, 131. His expedition les 
Faliſci, 135. He ſtrongly oppoſes the removi ing of half the Ro- 
man people to Veii, 140. He is unjuſtly accuſed by. Tnbue 
of the people, but prevents his condemnation. by retiringtoAr- 
= * exile, 142. He deleats a confiderable derachmentar 
uis, . 
Camillas 3 is declared Dictator during bis exile by the Senate, 
Hi. 161. He defeats the Gauls, delivers Rome, and in 8 f. 
cond battle cuts them to pieces, 166, He enters Rome in 
triumph, 167. He oppoſes the deſign 2 tranſplanting the 
people to Veii after Rome had been Jeſtro 8 © Gauls, I7þ 
177. He is again declared DiQator, — Volſci, bes, 
and Hetrurians, and enters Rome in triumph, 180,  Reſpett 
his colleagues for him, and his regard for his colleagues, 1 2 7 
He terminates the war with the Audates ſuccelafully, ibid 


IND E X. 


iz choſen. one of the military Tribones. His great moderation 
with reſpect to one of bis colleagues. His valour againſt the 
enemy, 206. His fingular expedition agaioſt the Toſcolans, 
212. He is created DiQator in order to oppoſe the new laws 
of the Tribunes, 221. He abdicates the Dictatorſhip before the 
affair is terminated, 222. He is created Dictator for the fifth 
time, and defeats an army of the-Gauls, 227. He terminates 
the diſputes on the ſubject of the new laws; 229. His deatb, 


234+ | | 
billes (L. Furius) defeats the Gauls, ii. 31. 
Cimillus (L. Furius) ſubdues the Latines, ii. 339. His ſpeech 
with regard to what was proper to be done with reſpect to the 
unquiſhed, 366060. N ae 
(inps, the form made uſe of by the ancient Romans. The diſ- 
poſition of Pyrrhus's admired, and afterwards uſed by the No- 
mans, iii. 97. 9 Wan | 1 * Teen 
(ampanians, See Capuans. 1 er *, We 
(znulatus, a brave officer, deſetts to the Triumviri, in the Gght 
of Brutus, x. 41. II N Mee 
(amalogenas, commander of the Gauls. His courage, viii, 434 
Cadidates, i. 236. Law to prevent their whitening their robes, 
ü. 55» Bribery on their part. See Bribery, 4 => 
(zridius Craſſus (P.) and Balbus ſubſtituted? in the Conſalſhip+ in 
the room of Pollio and Domitius, X. 108 -Canidius, Antony's 
Lieutenant, gain'd over by Cleopatra, perſuades his general to 
carry that Princeſs to the war, 228. He changes his advice on 
the approach of danger, 248, He commands Antony's land 
forces at Actium, 251, - After the flight of Antony he abandons 
the troops he commanded, and betakes himſelf to flight, 255. 
He informs Antony of the revolt of his army, 268. He is put 
tb death by Octavius, 294. SP was Fon 
Cainius, Conſul for ſeventeen hours. Cicero's witticiſms on that 
vccaon, ix. 334. e enn e, 
its ſituation, iii. 466. Alarm of Rome concerning the 
battle which wag upon the point of being fought there, 467. 
Diviſion and difputes between the two Conſuls, ibid. Varro re- 
ſalves to give battle, 468. A famous engagement, 469. The 
de of Paulus Emilius, 4/2. The Canhaginians take the 
ſpoils of the dead, in the field of battle, 476; Hannibal makes 
linſelf maſter of the two camps, ibid. Generoſity of a lady of 
Canuſium, 477. Young Scipio ſuppreſſes a dangerous conſpira- 
9, ibid. Four thouſand Romans retire to Venuſia, 478, The 
Lonſul Varro comes to Canuſium, 479. Conſternation at Rome 
0 the confuſed rumour of the defeat of the army, 480. The 
tenate aſſembles. The wiſe counſel of Fabius for making the 
cceſſary diſpoſitions in the City, ibid. Letters from Varro to 
lie Senate which inform them of the preſent ftate of affairs, 481. 
annibal permits the Roman priſoners taken at the battle of 
Cane to ſend deputies to Rome to treat of their - ranſom, iii. 
G. Carthalon, a Carthaginian officer, ordered to quit the ter- 
urs of the republick, 435: Speech of one af the deputies — 
| * | 


3 8 
- 9 4 * * « 8 of * 
Ms 0 | _ | 


the Senate in favour of the priſoners, 1. Anſwer of Maulhw 
Torquatos, 489. The Senats refuſes to ranſom the- pride, 
490. Reftexionv upon chat refuſal, 49r. Mean Fraud" ef ave 
of rthedeputies, Varro returns to Rome, aud is ery well 
+ received. Reflexions upon the conduct of the Romans; 493 
Mago carries the news of the victory to Carthage,'s 

T Soldiers, who - after the battle of Cine dene 
« Into» Sicily, ſend deputies to Mareellus, defiri 

be taken a in into the ſervice, iv, Marce Arr 


Senate in their favour. - Severs anf, of the Senate, 49. 0 5 
r and rakes chem with 4 5 
into 


Canuleivs, of the pro propoſes, andy. and. 21 * te 
Putes, paſſes > 


O "cout Tri of che opports Oftavins aint N 
anutius, — Ar er 
tony, ix. 398. He is * order of Odtavies, . 94. m 
ates, 4 of Fan fend frecours to Veit Ju 
—— — and obtain 1 peace, 132. 1 6 te 
e. 5 n prepares rn — . 11 - | 
1 the work, 1 WI 
150. Its dedicationz 183. fol 

- its; is deſented and killed, 35606. | pal 
The flower of the Sehate and e, after the bende c cov 
. retire thithet, and defend it againſt the Gauls, ii; 1 ki Pu: 
bunt, vil. 85. It is re-built-and confecrated; 353 
Capitolinus. > Manlius. _ Cap. 
Capus, Campanians, the Samnites make themſelyer mutter fl kin 
2 maſſacre the inhabitants, ii. 69. The Cain Th 

| rotection of the Romans againſt the . 2 


— ledge them for their ſovereigns, 320. The Rees 
were in patriſon there form a eonſpiracy againſt the 1 
336. Compaſſion of the Campanians for the Remi cent 
ter their defeat at Caudium, 397. The Romans, ae” cher 
quell ſend them a prefe&, 421. 
Capua abandoned to luxury. Hannibal arrives det is 
: march, ni. 496. Pacuvius Calavius ſubjects the Sense tot 
people, and thereby to himſelf, ibid; Cauſes of the laxury at 
vices of that people, 499. They ſend atnbaſſadors rg — 
who diſcovers too much to them concerning the defearorcu 
5o0. The ſame ambaſſadors are ſent to Hannibal 50% 
- ditions of their alliance with him, ibid. Their boni 
to the Romans which were in their city, ibid. Deca Mr 
- oppoſes the reception of Hannibal, 502: He is there recti 
503. Hannibal's extraordinary p romiſes, $07, Hei 


chat Decius Magios be delivered up to him, which 1s dave if V 
mediately, ibid. Magus * them with ey : hx 
Winter quarters in think city fatat to Harinjbal's arm os Fur hy 

Enterprize of the Campanians againſt Cume L 
Sempromus, iii. 545. Single combat between Jobellins T1 2 A 
— and Claudius Aſcllus, 558, , The Campunigas rect ung 


INDEX 


tal to their aid, iv. 17. An hundred and tetris 
go over to the Romans, p1. The Conſuls rare Fugue camp 
near their city, 88. The Campanitns demand uecourt of Had - 
nibal,. go. he Cenſuls-march ünto ibæir cexvitories; 91. Aud 
there receive a check, 93. Single combat between Orifpines 
and Radius, ibid. Baal —_— .the — Hannibal 
with equal advantage, 96. 

Capua is heßegrd i form, 14 98. The Gege is is preſled vi- 


uſly - by the two Proto Hannibal vom s to ſuc- 

2 the place, and — 4 n battle, ibid. t ib re- 
duced to deſpair, 105. The iſon writes to Hannibal, and 

teproaches Mm very warmly, ibid. Deliberation oP the Senate, 


106. Eloquent — of Vibius Virius: to:exhort Garn. 
tors to kill themſelves, ibid. Many of che Senstote 6 
execution, 1 The city  ſurrenders, uo © Dreadfu Fan. 
ment of Ra and-inbabatants, ibid. Death of Taarca 
Jubellius, 142, . Wiſe conduct of the Roman people; 5 
termine not to demoliſh that city, 113. 

Campanians, being anthors of the 2 at Rome; deb pavitted 
with death, iv. 457. Their complaints agatoſt Folvies.- They 
fallow Lzvipus on his retarn-from Sicily, 1458.7 Severe ſontence 
; paſſed againſt them by the Senate, 164 Their copie dif- 

covered and puniſhed, . A Roman colam eſtabliſſied at Ca- 

pua by Cæſar, viii. 22. Regard of Octavies tor that — 

qvedudt which he Guile ders, u. 768. 
Cappadocia, Michridates puts one of dn in poſſeſſion of that 

kingdom, after having extirpated the rate of its Kings, vii. 10. 

The Senate having offered the Cappadocians liberty, they chuſe 

nather to have a Kings and elect n 45. * Wis- 

nthes, and Ariobarzaties. 
n in Nomidia, beſieged and ales oy 


us, vi. 270. 


Liranus, firſt King of Moogliaia, v. 440. | 4 
| Labo, (C. Papiripa) Tribune of the 4225 diſcoorle with 
N &cipio Africanus concerning the death of id. Grarches, vi. 123. 
He is ſuſpeded of being the author of the death of the ſame Sci- 


dio, 129. When Conſul he defends 8 101. He is ac- 
cuſed by L. Craſſus, and 2 himſelf, — 
s the Cimbri in oricum, and 5s de. 


Ludo, (Cn, Papirius) ane 
feated, Vi. 293. 
udo, (Co. Papirius) befieges Rome with. Ciana and Marius, vi, 
69. He is made Conſul, vii. 78. He is continued Conſol, 
79. He is ſole Conſul after the death of Cinna, ibid. He is for | 
gacting hoſtages from the cities of Italy; 81. He is betrayed 
Verres his Quæſton, whom he had intruſted wih the military 
t, 86. His laying concerning Sylla, 89. Me is made Con- 
ful for the third time with young Marias, 9. He abandons 
wal, 97. His death, 111. | 
0 Arvina, killed by rer * 10 che order'of N 
Joung Marius, vii. 94 | 
*MENLAa, m other of 1.4. | $3 2 MID 
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Carneades, che celebrated philoſopher, envoy in an"embaſly u 
Nome, v. 50% TE ee 8 
Carnutes, a people of Gaul, viii. 317. W 2b 3 
Carrinas, lieutenant to Octavius, x. 78. His triumph, 37. 
Carteia, a city of Spain, made a colony of freedmen, v. 3 19. 
Carthagena, its foundation, iii. 271. Is beſiege. Mere i 
174. The army and fleet of the Romans arrive city 
= Its fituation, 178. It is beſieged by ſea and land, 179, 
And taken by orm, 182. . The plunder of 1t-confiderable, 163 
The Carthaginians diſſemble their grief for the loſs of "that cin, 
e 17 e 1 
Carthage, Carthaginians, their firſt treaty with the *Romang, ; 
184. Second treaty, ii. 318. Third treaty, according to J. 
- Liey, 443. Treaty renewed. between them and the Roman, 
iii. 91. & of their ſeveral treaties concluded with the Re 
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mans, 134+ The Carthaginians congratulate the Romans on x c 
count of their victories over the Samnites, ii. 334. Their ſend 1 
ing a fleet to the relief of Tarentum beſieged by the Roman; * 

| the firſt ſubject of diſcontent, iii. 104. nee! | 
Foundation of Carthage by Dido, iii. 118. Deſcription of My 
that city, v. 533- Extent of its dominions, iii. 119. Its ge - 

verament, Suffetes, Senate, and people, ibid. Deſecht of it 10 

government, 121. Commerce, the ſource of its riches and _- 

| power, 123. Mines of Spain, 124. Advantages and income * 
niencies of its gorerament with reſpekt t6 war, ibid. CM |; 

and manners of the Carthaginians, 128, 156, 163. a 

Aid granted by the Romans to the Mamertiney againit E {7 

Carthaginians occaſions the firit Punic war, iii; 139. (dee d 
whole xith book.) They are beaten in Sicily by Appius Clu — 
dius, 144. They are defeated at the ſiege of Agrigentum, 1; - 
They ah the Conſul Cornelius priſoner with ſeventeen» ſhip 28 

| and carry them to Carthage, 158. They are defeated at U n 
Duilius, 159. Their eruel behaviour to the inhabitantsof Call... 
fica, 163. They abandon Myrtiſtrata, beſieged by the Ran, ... 
166. They are defeated at ſea by Sulpicius, 169. Alon pio 
celebrated ſea-fight near Ecmona, 170. Clypea is taken fr Ala, 
them, and the whole country plundered, 176. They ar al; | 
feated by Regulus, 180. They ſue for peace, but refule * 


hard conditions which are offered them, 181. Their ut 
revives on the arrival of Xantippus the Lacedazzmonias, 18 
(See Xantippus.) They, by his conduct, defeat Regulus 
take him priſoner, 183. Reflections of Polybius on this gre 
event, 186. They loſe two battles, 188. They bee 
take Agrigentum, 190. They loſe ſeveral places in Sicily, 19 
They retake all the places in Africa which Regulus had n 
himſelf maſter of, 192. They ſend an embaſſy 'to Pe 
King of Egypt, 194. They are defeated in the famous batt 
near Panormus, 196. They ſend ambaſſadors to Rome in d 
to treat of peace, or the exchange of priſoners. Regulus accal 
panies them, 200. They put Regulus to death by the . 
cruel torments, 203. (See Regulus) Carthaginians del 


ep to the reſentment of Marcia, the wiſe of Regulus, 20; * 
y to Bl They defend Lilybaum agaiaſt the Romans, 207. (See Lily 
4 beum.) They defeat the Roman fleet near Drepanum, 212. 
They burn and diſperſe another Roman fleet; 216. They loſe 
8 te city of Eryx, 219. of priſoners, 221. They re- 
8 uke Eryx, 222. They are defeated near the iſlands gutes, 
; in, WY 2:6. Treaty of peace with the Romans, 428. End of che 
City, var, and reflections upon it, 2390. 
179. War of the Carthaginians againſt the revolted mercenaries, 
183 ii. 249. Sardinia is taken from” them by the Romans, 257. 
ety, They obtain of Rome a confirmation of the peace, but not wich- 
0 ont difficulty, 287. Differences between them and the Romane, 
58. The power of the injans, which increaſed every 
4, alarms the Romans, 270. Aſdrubal's treaty with the No- 
—— e 7 ="* > ol + 
— idea of the ſecond Punic: war, ii. 307. Hatred of 
Amilcar againſt the Romans, 308. The war is reſolved upon 
it Rome, 327. The Roman ambaſſadors declare it, 328. Fri- 
xolous reaſons of the Carthaginians to juſtify the ſiege of 8agun- 
um, 329. Real cauſe of this war, 330. They are defeated 1 
2 ſea-fight near Sicily, 365. Tbe bad ſueceſs of their expedi- 
tions in Spain, 433. They rarage Sicily, 482. Mago carries 
© Carthage the news of the battle of Cannæ, 509. ' Debates he- 
ween Hanno and Himileo on that occaſion," 8 11. The Senate 
decrees ſuccours to Hannibal, 513. But they are not ſent, 5 19. 
Affairs in Spain little advantageous to the Carthaginians, ili. 
zu. They order Aſdrubal to march into Italy, 528. And 
nd Himilco to ſupply his place, 5 29. Aſdrubal gives battle 
to, and is defeated by the two Scipio's, ibid. They ſend into 
ipan and Sardinia the forces which. were deſigned for Hantibal, 
15, They loſe a battle in Sardinia, 551; They are twice 
dera in Spain by the two Scipio's, '561. They make a' treaty 
with Gala King of Numidia, iv. 73. They are drove entirely 
ut of Sicily, 172. Their all treatment totheir allies cauſe then 
ven from them, 237. They are driven out of Spain by 
ia. 200. * (5 = 1 
Alarm of the Carthaginians on the arrival of Lalius in Africa, 
Mn. 358. Meaſures taken by them to put themſelves in a poſture 
defence, 359. Their conſternation on the arrival of Scipio, 
9. (See Scipio Africanus.) After the burning of the two 
anps by Scipio, they raiſe new troops to continue the war, 
4b. Their conſternation after the loſs of a ſecond battle. They 
real Hannibal, 408. They ſend to demand peace of Scipio. 
Conditions which he propoſes, 420. Their ambaſſadors demand® 
race of the Romans. ey are referred to Scipio, 428. They 
late the truce by taking ſome Roman veſſels, 430. They in- 
kt the ambaſſadors of Scipio, 341. , . 
Hannibal returns to Carthage. Scipio prepares to beſiege it, 
44. The Carthaginians ſend a new embaſſy to demand 
Face, 455. Conditions: propoſed by Scipio, ibid. Giſgo © 
piles theſe conditions, and is filenced by Hannibal, 457. Thi 
Aa4 Romans 


| I. N 4D UE 7K. | 
" Rampage ive their ambadladars audience, 465. Peace la grants 
4 their priſonets ſent home without- a ranſom, a] 

ambaſſadors return; and conclade the peace with. 
34 Five. hundred of their ſhips burnt | by Scipio, ibid. 
2 a longer detail of that war, book wii. aud we f 
Alſo the names of Hannibal, the Roman wee pur. eder e 
tles, &.) Reflections an the. 
of Rome in the time of that war, 468. 7 
The Romans fend ambaſſadors t Curth 
 Amilcar had excited the Gauls and Ligurians erg Un 
iv, 478. Succeſs of that embaſſy, 480 1: © 
Firſt payment of che tribute impoied oa them, iv, — — | 
offer aid to the Romans againſt Antiochus, v. 83. 

tween them and Mafinifla, 265. The Romans ceſtote ir la 

tages, 269. They ſend ambaſſadors to Rome to complain 

_ Maſinifſa's uſurpations, 316. The Senate's" anſwer 80 — 

318. Their ambaſſadors and Guluſſa return to Rome; %% 

The third Ponic war. Its n, v. 315. War beigen he 
' Carthag inians and Mana; they are Lehne 516. 
7 upon declaring war againſt them. Diſp utes detwe 
Scipio and Cato, 519. I. war refolved on, 521. *Thel 
The 7 ſend deputies io E in order to ſubmit. to the Rom 
iſcretion, 322. They accept the conditions 
2 ibid. 1 key rnd — of their prinaipu " 
$ as delagon 523 The deliver up their arms; ibid: 
2. at laſt told that they — quit Carthage, which ig te be dt 
froyed. Exceſſive grief of the deputies. Deſpair and fury: 
the Carthaginians at this news, 5 24. Reflections on the baden 
Porte for he fest 27; Brocatin of the cumdy Ow 
or „ 527. Evocation 
as, and cho devorin of that city, ibid. 
1 is beſieged b _ — — v. 535. _ 
. Conſul Piſo carries on t ſlowly, 531. 
elected Conſul, paſſes into 4428. , puſhes the fie ab n 
ut, ibid. Barbarous cruelty of Aſdrubal to the Roman pn 
ners, 535. Works for inclofing the city, 536. K uy 
in which the Romans have the * 37 Continuatias 0 
the fiege, The city ſurrenders, 5 AG abal alſo ſutrenden 
Aſdrybal's wife kills her — ur throws herſelf i 
fire with them, 540. Scipio compaſſion for the raly of 
city, ibid, Joy at Rome on receiving the tiews, 54. 
tion of — The country made a Roman biene " 
It ĩs rebuilt, $44 | 

n the arhaginian, burns the Roman fleet ear | 
I. 21 | 

Carthalon, a Carthaginian officer, ordered to quiz the ear 
the republic, iii. 

Carvilius, (Sp.) Coco, takes the city of Cominiem; i. 0 He 
marches againſt the Hetrurians which had revelicd/ 30. He ce 
feats them, and triumphs, 31. Conſul for the ſecom d 
terminate the war with r 106. * 
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ics, gives the fitſt woond to Crſaf, ix." 368. He enters upon 
Ae er Tribakie ef the propie, 4% 4 He is deprived ii 
by Octave, 485; "He offends Bratus by his rude enprelsons, 


ws INN | | * 
ers, of che ereafary, l. 11. 
— that city is MAE by Hannibal, mM. 19. K com- 

led by extreme famine to ſarrender, 520. It is tetaken by 

r ATT. 3 A ReE r 
cum, Hannibal's guide miſtakes the name for that of Cufili- 
Nc 
entrellaanus, General of the Britons, oppoſes Czar, but is fab. 
dued, viii. 314 09 we 1 
Cafivs; (Sp. zent Mane of che horſe, "i; 207; | S 

the thar rp the fove 


He is accuſed before = | _ + mega g 
(zfius, iona ane, is ſeverely puniſhed for a n 
Las Was — th and againft the expreſs command of ho 
Conſul, ti. 1937 MOORE "EV: I 0 - 
(affus, (L.) created Prætor to judge the corrupted veſtals, vi. 185. 
He is deputed to Jugurtha, and perfuades kim to come to Rome 
to give an account of his conduft, 221. | 9 
Cas (L.) Conful, vi. 255. He is defeated and killed by the 
Tigurini, me | 
Cabs (l.) Provonful of Afia, vii. 13. He-afſenibles troops 
2zinſt Mithridates, 17, He is defrated and retires to Apamea, 


10. 

* (L.) ſtands for the conſalſhip with Cicero and Catiline, 
vi. 476. He enters into Catiline's conſpiracy, 489, He is 
4 from figning a writing to the Allobroges, and 

ves Rome, 534. | | echt 

Caſſius, (C.) G or to Craſſus, viii. 330: His indignation 
againſt Abargns, who had deceived his General, 3353. He ſaves 
himſelf in Syria after the defeat of Craſſus, 365. And Uefends 
it againſt the incurfians of the Parthians, 460. After the battle 
of Pharſalia he fubmits 2o.Czſar, and meets with a favourable re- 
ception, ix. 164. He fs the firſt” contriver of the conſpiracy 

inſt Ceſar, His character, 344. He engaged Brutus, 344. 
{For what-concerts bir — with Brutus, ſee Brutus.) He 
quits Italy with Brutus, and paſſes che ſea; . He goes into 
Syria whilſt Dolabella ftdys in Afia Minor, 425. He makes himſelf 
maſter of Syria, and of twelve legions, 426. He is commiſſioned 
by the Senate to make war yn Dolabella, whom he reduces 
to ſuch ſtreights thut he kills himſelf, 428. 

He is accuſed by Agrippa of the 1 Czfar, ix. 485. 
He rejoins Brutus at Smyrna, x, 4. They act together with a 
perfect good underſtanding, 5. Fedde ſubjects the Rhodians, 
6. He treats them roughly, and amaffes prbdiglous riches, 7. 
He meets Brutus at Bards, A warm debate between them. 

Fayoniius diverts them from it, 2. The conduct and views of 

CLuadlus lefs pure than thoſe of 14- His opinion As 

P * 
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phantome which is ſaid: to have appeared to Brutus, 18, , 


. rival of the two Generals at Seſtos, they review, their troop. il ©” 
22. And diſtribute. money to the ſoldiers, 23, Caſſius oppoſe d. 
| the firſt battle of Philippi, but is obliged to agree to the prove p th 
of Brutus, 29. He is defeated, whilſt Brutus is conquerer, z: to th 
Caſſius through precipitate deſpair kills himſelf; 33. His dani ©" 
gives a ſuperiority to the Triumviri, 3- Nt prin 
he Caffius, (Q.) Tribune of the people with Antony, he joins wail len 
him in the party of Cæſar againſt the Senate, and is obliged u ' 
_ Rome, ix. 23. OY N wi 7 * * 
Ulterior Spain, 78. e is left e commander, ibid. 1 
avarice and bad — 307. His death, : * ode 


cite d. with fx hips ſabmits i Cc, who had only A 
bark, ix. 167. | | ; 6. 
Caſſius of Parma, enters into the conſpiracy againſt Caſar, ix, , 
Aſter the death of Brutus he LN of = wt 
forces of the * party, x. 52, | He. abandons germ 
Pompeius, 197. Is put to death by Octavius, ch. 
Caſſius, (L.) nephew of Caius, is killed at the road battle of 
Philippi, x. 49- | Ns 
Caſtor and Pollux, fight at the head of the Roman army, is 215, 
A temple erefted to them, ibid. Its conſecration, 293. 
Caſtor, a man of obſcure birth, who governed Phanagorea, revolt 
againſt Mithridates, vii. 418. Becomes a friend and ally of the 
| Roman people, and ſon-ifi-law to King Dejotarus, 433 .. 
Catiline, his nobility : heroic virtue of Sergius Silus his great- 
grandfather, vii. 443. His wicked life. - He is accuſed of is 
ceſt with a veſtal and acquitted, 448. His cruelties in the pro. 
ſcription of Sylla. Horrid puniſhment of Marius Gratidianus, 
205, He governs, Africa in quality of Proprztor, and ac- 
cuſed of extortion, 448. His firſt conſpiracy, . 449. - The con- 
ſpirators miſs their aim, ibid. He is wr 3 of the accuſation 
of extortion, 450. He is again accuſed and acquitted 4g 
He ſtands for the conſulſhip with Cicero, ibid. 
Second conſpiracy of Catiline. He applies himſelf to pro- 
mote his ſcheme, vii. 476. He engages all the villainous par 
of the city in his intereſt. His arts for corrupting the youth, 
47, Strength of bis party, 479. He aſſembles che chief n=. 
Houſe, ibid. His diſcourſe to the conſpirators, . 480. Whether , © 
he made them drink human blood, is a matter. of doubt, 40g. 
The ſecret of the conſpiracy takes air, ibid. The rumour 
of it greatly contributed to Cicero's gaining the Conſulſhip, 45, 
Catiline re-animates his party, 50g. Several women of quality 
join them, 510. He ſtands again for the Conſulſhip, 3 144 At 
his meaſures are detected by Cicero, who ſpeaks to bim in ful 
Senate, and forces him to take off the maſk, 543. He roles 
to aſſaſſinate the Conſul in the field of Mars. He fails of the 
: Conſulſhip, and determines to make open war, 515. 
Decree to charge the Conſuls to take care of the commor- 
wealth, vii. 516. Trouble and conſternation. at Rome, $17- 
Catiline endeavours in vain to have Cicero aſſaſſinated „nn flies! 
beta y 51 . | 


- 


— 
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13, He comes to the Senate, and Cicero attacks him openly, 
1 Catiline's anſwer, 522. He quits Rome, ibid. He goes 
v the camp of on ge TOI both declared enemies 

their country, .- inve of Ms zans, The mul- 
4 e favour ws 0. He orders aten to endeavour to 
in the Allobroges, 531. Plan of the conſpirators for burning 
tome, 533. Several of his principal accomplices are convicted 
full Senate, 536. (For what regards his accomplices, the de- 
ſderations on that ſubjeR, and their death, ſee Lentolus Sura.) 
The people change their opinion with regard to hitn, and begin 
qdeteſt him, 5 zo He is defeated by Antony, and himſclf {ain 
in the battle, 0 f | 
kw, (M. Peet the Cenſor, his firſt campaign, iv. 64, His 
youth, 232. He is Prætor in Sardinia. | His ſeverity and cha- 
nder, 517. He is made Conſul, and ſets out for Spain, v. 25, 
6. His ſtratagem to ſuccour the Illergeti, 27. He pains a 
rftory over the Spaniards near Emporium, 29. He diſarms all 
de ſtates on this fide the, Iberus, and throws down all the walls 
of the cities, 31. His praiſe, 32. He marches into Turdeta- 
za to aſſiſt the Prætor, 33. His triumph, ibid. His ſpeech in 
four of the Oppian law, 36. He has a'great ſhare in the vic- 
tory gained over Antiochus near Thermopylz, gt. And carries 
the news to. Rome, 94. His hatred againſt Scipio Africanus, 
215, He is choſen Cenſor, notwithſtanding the violent oppoſi- 
tion of the nobility, 250. His character, ibid. He nominates 
lis friend and Collegue Flaccus Prince of the Senate, 253. He 
tegrades L. Quintius, ibid. His conduct with regard to Scipio 
Afaticus is diſapproved, 254. His efforts againſt luxury, ibid. 
He declares in favour of the Rhodians, and prevents a declara- 
tion of war. His ſpeech, 478. He prevails on the Senate to 
end home the baniſhed Achaians, 487. His alarm on occaſion 
of the embaſſy of Carneades the Athenian, 5o7, He is ſent by 
the Senate into. Africa on occaſion of the differences between 
Maſiniſſa and the Carthaginians, 515. He preſſes the deſtruc- 
tion of Carthage, 519. The death of his ſon. The great care 
he took of his education, vi. 63. He accuſes Galba, 64. .His 
opinion of uſury, ii. 37. , | 
(ito, fon of the Cenfor, | and ſon-in-law of P. Emilius, his cou- 
nge in the battle againſt Perſeus, v. 432. His death, vi. 63. 
(ao, youngeſt ſon of che Cenſor, when Conſul is defeated by the 
Scordiſci, vi. 178. He is condemned for extortion, 1910 _ 
to L. Porcius) Confal, is killed in a battle againſt © Allies. 
Young Marius is ſuſpected of his death, vi. 12. 
Co (C.) Tribune of the people, his turbulent ſpirit, viii, 231, 
233, He oppoſes the alkmbiy in the election of the magiſtrates, 
| | 


(ao, of Utica, his family and infancy, vii. 486: His inflexible 
reſolution even whilſt a child, vi. 388. At the age of 14 be 
(fires to kill Sylla, vii. 106. His tender affection for his bro- 
ther, 457. His fondneſs of the Stoic philoſophy, 459. He ap- 

Plies bimſelf to eloquence, 460. He takes pains to increaſe his 
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| fr and inure his body. to bardihip, ge He ac pal 
himſelf to drinking to exceſs, ibid. He 2 a een 

ing contrary to the taſte of his age, 463, His bauphry Gree 
ibid. The great prodence. of his youth. He . = 
had ſerved as a volunteer in the. war with $ 

ſerves as a legionary Tribune in Macedonia, on, 46 


the tour of Aſia, His licity and mildnefs "Pon 1 
* Fires him ſuch a Fee makes the ſtates of Al oo 


im, 468. 1 Suns revail upon . L* 
ſents, 469. He p d for che 0 far' 
When Quzftor | he” jo ety the ſollicitatiops of BIT 40 
of a regiſter, 470. He reduces the regiſters d . ſmh 
ibid. He ſhewe himſelf, exact in payments,  ircumſped 
frauds, and aſſiduous in diſcharging all the duties of. | 4 
ibid. Opinion of his collegues, with reſpect to him. Re 
able inſtance of his reſolution with regard to them, 4 
punctual diſcharge of the duty of a Sen uw" v3: Ms 
reputation, ibid. He accuſes Murena, the Conſul _glet, 
bribery. His frank and candid behaviour with eigen 1 
accuſed, 526. He refutes Cæſar's ſpeech on the lubjed of d 
tiline's accomplices, and brings the whole an, over to 
opinion, 551. 

Cato Tribune at_the ſame time that Cæſar is Prater, 


compariſon betwixt them by Salluſt, viii. 2. He Randi for *. 
_ "Tribuneſhip, purely to oppoſe the turbulent defigns of Metell of 
—.— 8. A ſcheme which he imagined would weaken | bind 
power of Cæſar, g. He reſiſts the law of Metellus with a p if 1 
digious conſtancy, 10. He is reſcued from by More 
12. He obtains favour for Metellus, whom the Senate had k wo 
bid to exerciſe the functions of his W 1 Py on 
makes an ineffectual N to gain him, theer 
Cæſar's demanding the Con er by a » Friend, 
neſs againſt the Agrarian law 42 9 5 tal 
which he is ſent to priſon, and afterwards Mas on 1 5 
refuſes at firſt to take the oath added by Cæſar to be 4 
law, and afterwards. Wag its to it, 68 Us ſets ont for WW. 
| Hand of Cyprus, 117. Wi great exactneſs in gathering n 
ther the treaſures of the King of Cyprus, 121, Te a 
tions he took in tranſporting them; his books of account hagi 
12 He returns to Rome, ibid. Clodius cavils with i A 
* 124. The good advice he gave to Prolemy Au | * fo 
with regard 'to his going to Rome, 228. A cold rap 
him and Cicero, 2 He ſtands for the Pro "0 
15 preferred to vin bs the credit of Pompey, 253: ; * , 
tually oppoſes a law p i nm by Craſſus and bay”: ** tier 
the Conſuls Governors of Spain and Syria, 255. 1 
tations to 2 upon his getting Cæſar 3 in He ha 
vernment of Gaul, 286. He is 3 Prator. The fic the C 
of his dreſs, 380, He oppoſes bribery ; is W by the j "ag 


pulace, which he quiets by his authority, 381. Com 
the candidates Jor the Tribuneſhip i in his hands 382. H 
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 ulates the expence of Favonius's- games with great ity, 
F ich is nevertheleſs reliſhed by ns multitude, nt * © — 
ents to elect . ſole Conful 87 His harch abfwer to 
„398. He demands the Con ulſhip with Salpicius and 
Marcellus, and is refuſed, 412. His conſtancy after this wet. 
He renounces the Conſulſtip for ever, 413. 
The penetration and ſagacity of Cato, with regard to the civit | 
ur, ix. 28. He is the only fincere frjend of zhe Republic, zo. ; 
He retires out of Sicily without ſtaying for Curio, who was Gn. | _ 
fa's envoy there, 44. He blames Cicero, and with , for 3 
zing to Pompey's camp, 54. He is left by Cope at Dyrra- 
thiom. Reaſons for this conduQ.. He. is very ſenlible of the 
teftrotive effects of civil wars, 134. Aſter the battle of Phar- 
ulla, he advances towards Libya for intelligesce, 163. He 
lens of Pompey's death by Sextus and Cornelia, 164. He 
takes on him the command, and is ' received in Cyrene, 165. 
He goes into Africa and joins M. Scipio, Varos, and Juba, in a 
' order to renew the war againſt Cæſar, 230. He reconciles the 
chiefs, im ſes upon Juba, and ſubmits to Metellus Scipio, 231. 
He ſaves Utica, which Juba would have demoliſhed, ahd ſhuts 
linſelf up thete, 232. He adviſes ba to protract the war, 
but finding his council rejected, repents his having given up the 
” command, 2433 
dis fog. defend the city of Utica agaialt Cake, bot 
inds no body diſpoſed to ſecond him. His courage, firmneſs 
ud prudence, ix. N Having taken a reſolution to diſpatch 
in bis whole attention is employed in ſecuring the retreat 
of the Senators, who bad accompanied him, 263. His laſt ſup- 
Gaiety of the converſation, 268. His death, 269. Re- 
ns on his death, 252. He is truly valuable for the mild- 
tes which accompanied his teſolution, 273. He Le 
tleemed one of the moſt virtuous men A, war: ever FJ" 
274. An inexenſable circumſtance in his life relating to his wiſe 
la, 275. His funeral. Commendations beſtowed on him 
by the inhabitants of Utica, 276, Cæſar's expreſſion on the 
deus of his death, ibid. | | 
dus, the ſon of Cato of Utica, obtains Czfar's pardon, ix. 277. 
lie is killed at the battle of Philippi, x. 42. J 
Gatulus (C. Lutatius) made Conſul, ni. 225. He engages the Car- 
luginian fleet near the. iſlands Egates, 226. He concludes a 
peace with them, 228, His triumph, 232. He oppoſes with- 
vit ſucceſs the triumph of the Prætor, ibid. 
tulus (Q. Lutatius) demands the Conſulſhip, but is refuſed, vi. 
7. He is made Conſul, 305. He-poſts bimſelf on the fide 
the Norican Alps, to wait there for the Cimbri, ibid. His 
vldiers flying before the Cimbri, he puts himſelf at their head, 
it order to ſave their honour at the expence of his own, 314. 
lie had compoſed an hiſtory of his Conlulſhip, 317- He beats 
Cimbri in conjunclion with Marius, who. has but a ſmall 
due in the victory, 319. He is put to death by Marius, 478. 


Catulus 
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Catulus (Q. Lutatius) decreed Conſul with Lepidus, vi. 347 
d. collegue, who afiſts as's l 5 — 


with Pompey, and defeats Lepidus, 166. He conſecrates 
capitol, 352. His ſpeech againſt the law of Gabinijus; ahi ＋ 
ives Pompey the command of the fea, 378. He oppoſes 1 Cen! 
anilian law, 388. His famous ſaying With regard to the ail vii. 
. tues of Marius which Cæſar had placed in the capitol, 4g denten 
is Cenſor with Craſſus. They diffet with each other and abs iv. 9 
cate, 455» He in vaia ſollicits Cato in favour of a regiſter, M Cetur 
Cæſar endeavours to trouble him on account, of pt ildi (ator 
capitol, viii. 5. His death, 39. | * i. 12 
Cavalry ; ſuperiority of the cavalry of Hannibal over that of U Curi 
Romans, iii. 363. The Romans put into a conſternation by f Con 
Campanians, ſeconded by the Carthaginian cavalry, iv. oo Catur 
Admirable generoſity of the Roman cavalry, ii. 10g. Sip by tl 
arms 300 Roman horſe, at the expence of a like number of $i (ephal 
cilians, iv. 353- Horſes barbed with ſteel, vii. 289, 291. 7 
Caudium; a village near which the Roman army fall into an an ale 
buſcade laid for them by the Samnites, ii. 390. The Rom pio 


army, reduced to neceſſity, accept the conditions impoſed ot 
2 393: Pontius makes them paſs under the yoke, and 
takes of the principal Roman youths, as hoſtages for the 
rformance of the articles agreed upon, 395. 'Their extreme 
rrow at paſſing by Capua, and at their return to Rome, 397 
The Senate declares the convention void by the advice of Fel- 
humius, one of the Conſuls, 400. Who, with bis collegue; and 
all who had ſigned the convention, are delivered up to Pontius, 
who refuſes to receive them, 402. Reflection on the conduct of 
the Romans, 404. They gain two battles over the Samnites, 
whom they cauſe to paſs under the yoke. They take Luceria, 
and recover their 600 hoſtages, 405. - | 
Cedicius, a voice heard by him concerning the Gauls, ii. 144. 
Cedicius, the Centurion, defeats the Tuſcans, ii. 160. 
Celibacy ; a citizen condemned to a conſiderable fine for continuing 
, unmarried till he was grown old, ii. 40. 
Celtes, Celtica, one of the great parts of Gaul, viii. 162. The 
8 coaſt of Celtica is ſubdued by P. Craſſus, 22 . 8e 
auls. f 3 
Celtiberians begin to ſerve in the Roman army, iv. 74, They 
abandon Cn. Scipio in Spain, 118. Conſiderable victory gain- 
ed over them by Fulvius,' v. 268. They are again defeited by 
him in an ambuſcade laid by themſelves, 279. They are fab- 
jected, 297. | 
Ceninenſes, — war with the Romans and are vanquiſhed, f. 
Cenſor, Cenſors, their inſtitution, ii. 28. A ſummary deſeri 
of their functions, 30. Puniſhments inflicted by them on the 
citizens, 34. Examples of it, 35. Effects and advantages of 
that magiſtracy, 36. Its duration is reduced from five years t0 
eighteen months, 54. Death of one of the Cenſots. on 
that occaſion, 142. A law which ordains, that one of the 2 
ſors ſhould be elected out 3 the people, 358. The firſt PR 
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(entenius, Penula, an old Centurion, defea 


u. 97. | | 
L a tribunal of judges, ii. 3ꝶ779. 
(ntories : diſtribution of the people into claſſes and centuries, 
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Cenſor choſen with „ii. 96. A law which prohibits the 
conferring the office T7 ſor twice on the ſame perſon, 118. 
kemarkable ſeverity of theſe magiſtrates, 195. Their ſeverity 
at Rome, iv. 24. Another example of it, 222. Two plebeians 
Cenſors for the firſt time, vi. 124. Diminution of their power, 
rü. 95. Which is eſtabliſhed in its antient rights, 41% - 
by Hannibal, 


. 


ji. 128. The aſſemblies by Centuries, ſubſtituted to thoſe by 
Curiz, 127. The youth of the century Anienſis nominate two 
Conſuls, iv. 12. | | 4 


Ceaturions 3 a 5 concerning them, 72 | It is terminated 
0 2 * ; 


by the ſpeech of an antient Centunon, 


(:phalus, one of the principal perſons of Epirus, raiſes the coun- 
* the Romans, and periſhes, v. 388, 444. 
we 


enia, iſle, taken by the Romans, v. 189. 9 


lepio (Q. Servilius) Conſul,” paſſes into Spain, and breaks the 


treaty of peace with Viriathus, who eſcapes the purſuit of Cepio, 
nl, © He refuſes the peace, 26. He becomes odious to the 
whole army, and is in great danger, 28. He cauſes Viriathus 
to be treacherouſly murdered, 29. s 


Cezio. (Q. Servilius) Conſul, vi. 281. He is ſent into Gaul 


aainſt the Cimbri, and plunders the gold of. Toulouſe, 295 
Diſenſion between him and Mallius on this occaſion, 297. Fatal 
conſequences of it. Terrible defeat of the two armies, 298. 
His misfortunes, and condemnation, 323. Conſequences of his 
condemnation, 325. do | 


lepio (Servilius) a turbulent young man, oppoſes the laws of 


Druſus, vi. 385. Is made Rutilius's lieutenant, and periſhes 
i an 3 with great part of his army, 405. 


(ere, the aſylum of the prieſt o Quirinus and the Veſtals, when 


Rome was taken by the Gauls, ii. 153, 154. They are par- 
doned by the Romans, for this good act, 311, : | 


(reius Flavus, isdeprived of the Tribuneſhip by Cæſar, ix. 337. 
(ed Quintius. See Quintius. | 
(eltius, an inhabitant of Peruſia, cauſes the deſtruction of that 


ay, x. 75. A | we FP * 
labegus (C. Cornelius) defeats the Inſubrians in Gaul, and 


mumphs, v. 17. ; 


(ethepus, with ſeveral others, declared an enemy to the public, 


by Sylla, vi. 481. He eſcapes with Marius, 488. He goes 
orer to Sylla, My 86. * * {9m 
» perhaps the ſame with the preceding, procures Lucullus 
o de ſent into Cilicia, yu. 249. 
us, one of Catiline's conſpirators, vii. 480. He is arreſted, 
$35, and ſtrangled in priſon, 557. 


Llalcis, Enter:aininent given to Quintius by an inhabitant of 


that city, V. 79, X | 
Chara- 
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Characitani, ſubdued by: Serrine, eee 


Chariots armed with f. ; their deſcrip en rr. 
man ladies granted © uſe of debe. f. 235 zE 
granted to C. Metellus, ii 292. 


Charopus, flatterer of the v. 308. | 
Chaſtity, plebeian, a new — ta, iii FR lee 
Cheronea, battle of, vii. 46. 6-4 


Chio (iſland of) cruelly treated by Mithridates, 1 34. hag; 

Chiomara, wife of Ortiagon, a prince of Gaul, a priſoner aft 

| e 3 dy a Centurion. Extraordinary elan of 
a J's v. 187. 

Cicereius (C. | formerly ſecretary to Scipio Africanus, preſen | 
the ſon of Scipio for hs Prætorſhip, which he ' 
and . with his credit, v. 311. 

c n birth, 8 [He del dis He 

mi rom time, 1 a on qu 
ſchools, His paſſion for philoſophy, Ids 125. Hz 9 76 
with the cauſe of Sex. Roſcius, and pleads with great ſpintar 
freedom, 126. He makes a voyage to Afia, 128, Grief 
Apollonius Molo on his account, 129. He practiſes action wit 

| tt the comedian, ibid. His conduct in his Queſtorſtig 
224. A flight mortification which he met with on his returs 
Ita 5 226, He reſolves to fix at Rome for good, ibis. 
_ accuſes —— 2 His laudable conduct on that « 
$83: unde ſaſ picion caſt upon him by Plutarch, 3 
| 3 2 books on the affair of the accuſat 
of Verres, 349. His Edileſhi 3. His friendſhip-for Hc 
tenſius, 358. He defends the MLL C. Cornelius, 365. K 
— He condemns Licinius Macer, — 2 unde 
takes the defence of Manilius, 367. He ſupparts. the Law 
Manilius. Reflection on his —_—_ upon | 
He  cxoploys his eloquence to do juſtice to — | 
Cicero ſtands for the conſulſhip at the ſame —— 
vii. 475. The rumours of Catiline' - con 
buted to gain him the Conſulſhip, 4 5 Tan 
Cenſor Cotta, 485. Idea of his Coofvithip, 487. fe pom 
Ryllus's new Agrarian law from being paſſed by the 
489. He appeaſes the clamor of the people againſt 5 
. He defends Rabitius, accuſed of having killed 92 
ninus, ibid. He oppoſes the children of the. — 
were for being admitted into the public offices, 1 
takes to reform the abuſe of free embaſſies, ibid. He guns 
3 by reſigning the government of — w 
He detects all Catiline's meaſures, ſpeaks to himin L 
— and forces him to take off the maſk, 513+ $14. Cu 
reſolves to aſſaſſinate him in the field of Mars, 5 
ceives information by Craſſus, 516. Catiline endeavour! 
have him aſſaflinated in his houſe, 518. Cicero addreſſes B. þ 
courſe to him in the Senate, and attacks him 8 Firſt e 
tion againſt Catiline, 519. His oration to the people on > 
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pes departure. Second oration againſt Catiline, 523. He 
ends Murena, Conſul elect, accuſed by Cato of bribery, 526. 
i; oration, The addreſs with which he manages whatever re- 
tes to Cato, 527. He cauſes Murena to be acquitted, 5 28. 
ſhe Allobroges inform him of the whole conſpiracy, 532. In 
wocert with them, he cauſes them to be ſeized, with their papers, 
rich Lentulus and other conſpirators had figned, 535. Sin- 
par honours rendered him by the Senate, $37: e gives an 
xcount to the 3 of what had juſt paſſed in the Senate. 
uind oration againſt Catiline, ibid. & ſeq. His anxiety, He 
zencouraged by his wife and brother, 541. He aſſembles the 
nate to decide the fate of the priſoners, ibid. He interrupts 
proceedings by a ſpeech which ſhews bim inclined to the fide 
ngour, Fourth oration againſt Catiline, 547, He cauſes 
latulus, and thoſe who had been ſeized with him, to be put to 
ah, 556. Expreſſions of the public eſteem and gratitude for 
1, 357. Cato and Catulus call him father of his country, 
. A Tribune prevents him from Og the people on 
ting the Conſulſhip. His oath, 562. Brief plan of his Con- 
ip. 563. He had endeavoured to prevent future evils by 
aching the equeſtrian order to the Senate, 564. His Conſul- 
bp the higheſt degree of glory, 565. 

Cicero, 15 attacked by the Tribune Metellus Nepos, The Se- 
kate reprimands the accuſer, viii. 8. Cicero's moderation with 
ward io Metellus, 14. He depoſes againſt Clodius, 21. He re- 
mates the courage of good men, whom this judgment had 
limayed, 23 He endeavours to engage Pompey to explain 
kaſelf favourably upon his Conſulſhip. The equivocal con- 
kt of the latter, 5 His ambiguous conduct with regard to 
hapey's demanding the confirmation of his acts and the tri- 
e's law for afigning lands to his ſoldiers, 47. He endea- 
Furs to binder Pompey from joining with Cæſar. His friend. 
lp for the former, 54. His anxiety concerning Cæſar's Agra - 
Law, 69. He pleads for Antony his colleague, and com- 
ts of the preſent ſtate of affairs: in conſequence of which 
fear brir gs Clodiu into the order of the people, 70. He re- 
i the othce of one of the commiſſioners for the dividing of 
Ws, offered him by Cæſar, 72. He compoſes hiftorical anec- 
es of the public affairs of his time, 78. His indignation 
loſt the Triumvirate, ibid. His ſentiments with regard to 
Upey, 79. His reflections upon the impotent complaints of 
* Roman citizens, 83. He gives himſelf up entirely to plead- 
þ1bid. He is accuted with ſeveral others by a low wretch of 
ung a deſign to aſſaſſinate Pompey, 84. | 
he danger which threatens Cicero on the part of Clodius, 
our of Pompey and Cæſar in this conjuncture, viii. 86. 
peratives of Clodius againſt him, 94. Triumph of the ſame 
Wdius on the paſſing of his laws, 96. Law propoſed againſt 
0 in general terms, He puts on mourning. Reflections 
this ſtep, 97. All the orders of the ſtate intereſt themſelves 
um, 98. The Senate, after public deliberation, put on 
Yo, X. Bb mourn- 
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mburning with him, 99. Rage of Clodius, 100; An vrdinze 
of the Conſuls which enjoins the Senators to ou their mou 
ing, 101. Cicero is abandoned by Pompey, ibid. An afſemh! 
of the pevple wherein the Conſuls and Cæſar explain thewſely 
in a manner diſadvantageous to his cauſe, 103. The Yout 
danger he was in from Clodius, and from the Confals 
Czar, 104. 4 . 

Cicero, * the advice of Hortenſius and Cato, leaves Row 
viii. 105. His dream preſaging his re- eſtabliſhment, ibid, 
law brought againſt him by name, 106. Obſervations up 
that law, 107. It paſſes, 108. His goods fold, and his hoy 

illaged by the Conſuls, ibid. Clodius ſeizes on the laid 1 
3 to his houſe, and conſecrates a part of it to the podd 
Liberty, 109. Repulſed by the Prætor of Sicily, he paſſes ir 
Greece and comes to Dyrrachium, 110. Plancius gives | 
refuge in Theſſalonica, 111. His exceſſive grief, 8. 
complaints againſt his friends. Their Juſtification, 114. 
makes an apology for the exceſs of his grief, 114. Refled 
of Plutarch on Cicero's weakneſs, 116. Favourable dilpoliti 
with regard to his cauſe, 130. Pompey, inſulted by Clodi 
returns to Cicero, ibid. Deliberation of the Senate in his 
vour. The oppoſition of a tribune, 131. The Confuls 
continue their oppoſition to him, 134. New efforts of the 
bunes in his favour without effect, 135. He is much wos 
at a decree of the Senate in favour of the Conſuls appoin 
ibid Sextius, a tribune elect, goes into Gaul t obt 
Cxzfar's conſent for recalling Cicero, 136. The affair is } 

fed in the Senate by Lentulus. The advice of Colts 
ompey, 137. Eight 'Tribunes propoſe the affair to the pee 
The violence of Clodius. A great ſlaughter, 138. Milo 
clares againſt Clodius, 139. A total ſuſpenſion of affat 
Rome. The beſt part of the commonwealth take the bub 
upon themielves. Circular letters from the Conſul Lentula 
all the people of Italy, 141. The applauſes of the multi 
142. Incredible commotions in Rome and all Italy, wm fa 
of Cicero, ibid. | 
An aſſembly of the Senate in the capitol ; and a Senates 
ſultum for ordering Cicero's being recalled, viii. 143. Al 
blies of the people and the Senate. The affair is — de 
mined, 144. He abides at Dyrrachium for eight months. 
departure trom that city, and triumphant return to Rome, 
His houſes in the ci:y and country rebuilt at the public expe 
148. By his advice, the ſuperintendance of corn and provi 
through all the empire is — to Pompey, 151. M 
of the rigid republicans on this ſubject. His anſwer, 151. 

The good face which Cicero puts upon the affair of Pte 
Auletes, viii. 232. He retorts againſt Clodius the anfwer f : 
ſouthſayers, which he had applied to him, 234. He Oi . 
away from the capitol the tables of the laws of Clod ny 0 : 
coldnels on this account between him and Cato, 235» " 10 
bold reflections of his againſt Cœſar, 238, Upon the rep lc! 
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of Pompey ze reſolves to ſupport the intereſt of Cæſar, and 
makes an apology for his change, 241; He declares fincerely 
his ſentiments, 242. He gives his vote in the Senate for Cæ- 
ſar's having the government of the two Gauls, 245. He em- 
loys himſelf much in pleading, 247. He is reconciled to Ctaſ- 
2 266. He pleads for Gabinius, 279. And for Vatinius, 
180. His great grief at being obliged to defend his enemies, 
181. He defend Pluncius. Vivacity of his anſwer, 357. He 
pleads for 8 caurus, who was accuſed of extortion. Scaurus is 
acquitted, 379, His extraordinary zeal in his defence of Milo, 
195, He is diſconcerted in his pleading. General idea of his 
oration for Milo, 402: Addreſs of the orator in handling what 
regarded Pompey, 403. He ſubſtitutes his own intreaties and 
fears in the room of thoſe which Milo diſdained to ſtoop to, 
Fiero Pagel —— Reaſons which determined him 
to accept of that employment, viii. 463. His military exploits. 
He is — — Imperator. That ritle does not Tor him 
yan, bid. He demands and obtains the honour of ſupplica- 
tions againſt Cato's opinion, whoſe favour he had in vain fol- 
licited, 465. His juſtice, mildneſs, and diſintereſtedneſs, in the 
exerciſe of his office, 468. The moderation and wiſdom of his 
conduct, with regard to his predeceſſor, 469. He reſolutely 
refuſes an unjuſt demand of Brutus, 472. He reſcues from 
great danger Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, 474. He im- 
patiently deſires the end of his Proconſulſhip, ibid. Laſt inſtance 
of his diſintereſtedneſs and reſolution, 475. He ſets out on his 
jparney, and receives the news of Hortenſius's death, 476. 
His ſaying with regard to Pompey's engagements with Cer, 
* ö 


7. 
Cicero's perplexity and uncertainty at the commencement of 

the civil war, ix. 45. He refuſes to go with Cæſar to Rome, 
ad appear in the Senate, 51. After much delay, he at laſt 
tots to Pompey's camp. Cato juſtly blames that ſtep, 53. 
Cicero remains at Dyrrachium, his ſharp and peeviſh ralleries, 
N After the battle of Pharſalia, he deſires to return into 
Italy, 161, He is in great danger from young Pompey, 163. 
tle goes to Brandufium, where he waits a conſiderable, time for 
Czar, ibid. He is Ill treated by his brother and nephew. 
His moderation, 207. Particulars of his uneaſineſs during his 
lay at Brunduſium. Fears which he ſuffered from Antony, 209. 
He goes to Cæſar, and is favourably received, 211. Smart re- 
prtee made to him by the poet Laberius, 291. His oration on 
Ceſar's conſenting to Marcetlus's return, 296. He pleads for 
Ligarius, 297. His inaction is forced. He employs it in the 
eompoũtion of ſeveral works, 300. His opinion of Auſpices, 
). His eſteem for the laws of the twelee tables, 423. His 
dpinion of games exhibited to the people, ii. 261. viii. 261, 
And of the expences in building theatres, ii. 265, His con- 
dern for the public ſituation of affairs abates, ix. 302. His po- 
ical conduct with regard to Cziar, and his affection * 
B b 2 im. 
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country of the Helvetii, Who join them, and defeat the Conſul 
Sylyanus in Gaul, 294. Being denied peace by the Roman 
Generals, they prepare for a battle, and make a terrible Nadbgh- 
ter of the two Roman armies, 298. They reſolve to march to 
Rome. Alarm and conſternation of the Romans, 3co. They 
are defeated in Spain, 305. They and the Teutones divide, 
and the Conſuls alſo, 306. (See Teutones) The Cimbri enter 
katy, and force the ma of the Adige, 313. They are en- 
rely defeated near Vercel|z by Marius and Catulus, 316, Joy 
at Rome occaſioned by this victory, 321. Each of the two Ge- 
derals eres a temple, 323. | | 
(ininian Foreſt, traverſed by Fabius Rullus, ii. 432. 
Cacinnatus. See Quintius, L. 
(ineas, confident of Pyrthus, iii. 61. His converſation with that 
Prince, ibid. He adviſes him to return the Roman priſoners 
without any ranſom, 73. He is ſent envoy to Rome by Pyr- 
thus to treat MH peace, 8 1. He executes his commiſſion in the 
Senate, 82. Ap. Claudius prevents the peace from being con- 
cluded, 83. Cineas returns to his maſter, his elogium on the 
Romans, * 
(ngetorix, Prince of the Treviri, puts himſelf under the protec- 
don of Cæſar, viii. 311. N 
inna, one of the faction againſt Sylla, is named Conſul, and 
elected without the oppoſi tion of the latter, vi. 461. In order 
to force Sylla to quit Italy, he cauſes him to be accuſed by a 
tribune of the people, 462. He labours to have Marius re- 
called, Sedition on that head, 463. He is driven out of the 
diy, and carries Sertorius with him, 464. He is deprived of 
the Conſulſhip, and Merula choſen in his ſtead, 465. Hegains 
de army in Campania, ibid. and intereſts the people of Italy in 
bis cauſe, 466. Perplexity of the Conſuls, 467. He receives 
Marius into his camp, ibid. They march againſt Rome, 468. 
The Samnites join by 470. The Senate ſends * to 
lim, 472. New depuration, 473. Council held by him and 
Marius, in which the deaths of the oppoſite party are reſolved. 
They enter the city, which is at-andoned to all the horrors of 
ar. 474. Diſtinguiſhed perſons put to death, 475. Cinna is 
continued in the conſulſhip, 481. He is conſul for the third 
ime, vii 78. For the fourth time, 79. He is killed by one of 
the Centurions, 80. 
dun, (L. Cornelius) The Prætor, his invective againſt Cæſar, 
iſter his death, ix. 367. | 
na, (Helvius) being miſtaken for the preceding, is torn in 
pieces, ix. 376. 
Te, l. 143 " 
birds, built by Tarquin the elder, i. 113. Its uſe, ii. 254. 
Carceres, or Porticos, added to it, 367. It is adorned by 
Aprippa, X. 207. | 
ina, capital of Syphax's dominions, ſurrenders to Maſiniſſa, iv. 
(14. See Adherbal. g ä 
Mens Roman, right of freedom given to the vanquiſhed nations, 
Þ - 
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IN DEX; 
| 4. 24. Law to regulate the manner of proceed ing agaiaf 
1 Law with regard to the aller e 
upon the liſt of the citzzens of Rome, y. 319. Law to prevane 
uſurping the freedom of citizen of Rome, vi. 369. Law which 
. — pe to baniſhment any one who cauſes the death of ai 
tizen without the form of proceſs, viii. 97. See Appeal, 
Claſſes, dillribution of the people into tix claſſes by Semig; 


1. 125. i | 
Cladidtum, Hannibal makes himſelf maſter of that place, where 
be figds a great quantity of proviſions, iii. 364. * 
Claudia, accuſed before the people, and condemned, iii, 221. 
Claudia Quinta, a Roman lady, with her girdle draws the yeſti 
which contained the mother of the Gods, iv. 368. | 
Claudij, the origin of that family, i. 2197, 
Claudius, (Appius) ſettles at Rome, i. 197. His ſpeech againf 
| the aboliſhment of debts, 304. He is made Conſul, 220, - By 
puts 300 children to death, which the Volſci 1.7 ſent as Hoſt 
ages, 225. He oppoſes the Triumph of his Colleague, ibid. 
His vehement ſpeech in the Senate on the affair of Conolany: 
263. In order to binder the paſſing of the Agrarian law, he pr 
poſes making a diviſion between the Tribunes, 293. 
Claudius, (Appius) ſon of the preceding, made Cdnſul. His ha 
tred of the plebeians, i. 314. The army he commands ſuffer 
- Itſelf to be defeated by the Volſci out of hatred to him, He 
cauſes it to be decimated, 318. He is cited before the people 
but dies before ſentence is paſſed, 321. His ſop pronounce hi 
funeral cration, 322. 
Claudius, (App.) and the reſt of the Decemyirs prepare ten table 
of laws, which are ratified by the people, i. 387. He becom 
opular, 386. He is continued Decemvir, and gains the peapl 
by his conduct, 389. He takes off the maſk, and app in l 
real character, 391, He endeavours to poſſeſs himſelf of Vi 
inia. Her father is reduced to kill her to preſerve. her fron 
infamy, 401. His danger on this occaſion, 407, He is citet 
to take his trial, and put in priſon, where he dies, 47. 
Claudius, (C.) Conſul, i. 349. He ineffeRually ſupplicates i 
people in favour of the Decemvir, his nephew, 420. | 
Claudius, (M.) minifter of debauches to Appiys the Decem 
1. 402, 421. | 
Claudius (App) military tribune, refutes, by a ſine 1 | 
complaints of the 'Tribunes of the people relating to the by 


of Veii, 11. 103. 


Claudi 
Ckudit 


laudius, (App.) grandſon of the Decemvir, oppoſes the lay i Iv, 4 
8 admitiing plebeians to the Conſulſhip, ii. 224. Is made I Caudit 


ter of 
the d 
the c 
ha he 
wis { 
tis y 


tator, and defeats the Hernici, 296, ITS" 
Claudius, (App) ſurnamed the Blind, Cenſor with Plautius, 
474. They abuſe their authority. His colleague abe 
but Appius reſolutely maintains his office five years, 425 
conſtructs the Appian way and aqueduct, 427, He i ms 
Coniul, 442. Conſul for the ſecond time, he marches into e 
truria, . He treats his colleague in a rude manner, WH 
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peeiving a letter from him, had marched his army into' Hetru- 

na, ibid. He is named Prætor, iii. 4. After he has Jott his 
ght he cauſes himſelf to be carried to the Senate, and prevents 
the peace with Pyrrhus from being concluded, 8;. 

Caudlius, (App.) ſurnamed Caudex, goes into Sicily to ſuccour 
the Mamertines, iii. = He gains a victory over Hiero, and 
enters Meſſina, 143. He beats the Carthaginians, 144. Re- 
turns to Rome and triumphs, 145. | 
Claudius, or Clodius (P.) Pulcher, paſſes into Sicily. His charac- 
ter, iii. 212. He is defeated at fea, by Adherbal. His irreli- 
gion, ibid. He names a Dictator of the dregs of the people, 


218, * 

Caudius, (M.) Marcellus. See Marcellus. 5 

(audius Aſellus, ſingle combat between him and Jubellius Tau- 
rea, ili. £68. | | | | 

Claudius, (app. Prætor of Sicily, ſends ambaſſadors to Hierony- 
nus, iv. 11. 5 commands a fleet of an hundred ſhips, obſerv- 
ing the motions of the Syracuſans, 31. He afliſts Marcellus at 
the ſiege of that city, 35, 41. He is made Conſul, 44. He 
forms with his colleague the ſiege of Capua, 91, & ſeq. See 
Capua. He is there dangerouſly wounded, 100. 

Claudius Pulcher, (App.) Conſul, v. 240. He obtains the Con- 
ſulſnip for his brother, 245. He is made head of the commiſ- 
fon ſent into Macedonia and Greece, 246. : 

Cladius Pulcher, (C.) is decreed Conſul. His violent conduct 

with reſpect to the Proconſuls, v. 301. He attacks Neſartium; 

terrible deſpair of the inhabitants, 302. He defeats the Ligu- 

nans and triumphs, 304. He is made Cenſor, 471. 

Claudius Pulcher, (App.) ſent to Tigranes by Lucullus to demand 

Mithridates, vii. 275- Appius has audience of Tigranes. 

boldneſs of that young Roman, 279. He is made Conſul. 

His character, vi. 277. His tyrannical conduct in the govern- 

nent of Cilicia. Moderation of Cicero who ſucceeded him, 

Ki, 469. He marries his two daughters; one to Pompey's 

eldeſt ſon, the other to Brutus, 470. He is accuſed by Dola- 

bella, acquitted, and created Cenſor with Piſo, 477. He ren- 
ders himfelf ridiculous by his ſeverity, which ill agreed with the 
telt of his conduct, 478. He endeavours to ſtigmatize Curio, 

but fails, ix. 15. His love for divination, His death, 204. 

Caudias Pulcher, (App.) Conſul, x. 117. 

Caudius Pulcher, is defeated by Spartacus, vii. 207. 

Uancius Nero, '(Tib.) Conſal, goes into Africa to join Scipio, 
8.434. His fleet is diſperſed by a great ſtorm, 459. 

Cludius Nero, (Tib.) makes propoſals to marry Tallia, daugh- 

ter of Cicero, viii. 478. Is Queltor to Cæſar, ix. 184. After 

the death of Cæſar, he propoſes that the Sena: e ſhould reward 
the conſpirators who had killed him, 368. In the war of Peru- 
la he is attached to L. Antonius, and after the victory of OQa- 

nas faves himſelf in Sicily, x. 76. He returns to Rome, 127, 

wife Livia marries Octavius, 128, His death, 129. 
.Þb4 Claudius 
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Claudius Nero, (Tib.) afterwards emperor, is like to betray his pa. 
rents by his cries, in their flight to Sicily, x. 76. At the age of 
fourteen years he accompanies Octavius on horſeback in his 
triumph, 308. | 12 
Clzlia, eſcapes from Porſena, by ſwimming the Tiber, i. 192, 
Cleon, chief of a body of ſlaves, revolted in Sicily, vi. 81. He is 
taken priſoner, and dies of his wounds, 84. © \ 
Cleonymus, the Lacedzmonian, lands in Italy, and is repulſed, ii, 
448. | | 
Cleopatra, daughter of Prolemy Auletes; the differences betwin 
her and her brother, ix. 171. Her intrigues with young Pom. 
pey, 172. She is tad by Czſar Queen of Egypt, and her 
brother at the ſame time King, 175. She aud her ſecond bro. 
ther put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Her charms gain the 
heart of Cæſar, 187. Concluſion of their amours, 188, She 
poiſons her brother in order to relgn alone, 428. 

Origin of Antony's paſſion for Cleopatra, CMfdence of that 
Princeſs when ſhe went to appear before Antony, x. 82, & ſeq, 
Her magnificent and gallant entry into Tarſus, where Antony 
was, $3. Reciprocal entertainments between her and Antony, 
Luxury and predigality of Cleopatra, 84. The charms of ber 
mind more ſeducing than thoſe of her beauty, 85. She ſubdue 
Antony, and obtains his orders for the death of her fiſter Arh- 
noe, 86. She returns to Alexandria, and is followed by Antony, 
87. Her aſſiduity to captivate him more and more, 89. A 
trick which ſhe puts upon him in fiſhing, go. 

The paſſion of Antony for Cleopatra is renewed, x. 171. An- 
tony's unjuſt and immenſe liberalities towards her, ibid. The 
fooliſh hurry of that General to return to Cleopatra, after his 
expediticn againſt the Parthians, 192. Her alarms at the ap- 

roach of Octavia, the wife of Antony, Her artificeto keep pol- 
2 of his affections, 219. He acknowledges, in a pompon; 
manner, Cleopatra for his lawful wife, and the children he had 
by her Kings of Kings, 221. Cleopatra prevails on Canidiusto 
perſuade Antony not to ſend her back to Egypt, but let her ac- 
company him to the war, 227. Sumptuous and gay entertain- 
ments given both by her and Antony during the preparations 
for the war, 228. A pearl difiolved in vinegar and ſwallowed 
by Cleopatra, 229. Honours decreed to her by the Athenians, 
230. She ill treats Geminius, who was ſent to Antony by dis 
friends at Rome, ſo that he leaves the camp, 234. Madneſs of 
that Princeſs, 236. War declared againft her, 237. Her ill 
timed jeſt upon Octavius's taking Torynum,, 244. She laughs 
at Antony for ſuſpecting that ſhe wanted to poiſon him, 246. 

Cleopatra's flight at the battle of Actium. Antony tolloss 
her, x. 253. She leaves Antony and arrives at Alexandria, 206. 
She attempts to tranſport her fleet over the Iſthmus of Suez in- 
to the Red-Sea. Antony comes to her. Her preparations 10 
defend herſelf againſt the conqueror, 267, Trials which the 
made with poiſons and Serpents, 269. She endeavours to _ 
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herſelf be beloved by Octavius, who wants to impoſe on her, 
ibid. Negotiations between them, 270, Antony's ſuſpicions of 
her. She obliges him to ſhake them off, 271. She treacherouſly 
cauſes Peluſium to be given up to Octavius, 276. Cleopatra 
cauſes every thing that was. valuable in her palace to be carried 
to her tomb, Her reaſon for this ſtep, ibid. She ſhuts herſelf 
up in her tomb, and cauſes them to tell Antony that ſhe is dead, 
279 After he has ſtabbed himſelf, being informed that ſhe is 
fill alive, he makes them carry him to her, 280. She is taken 
alive, 282. Octavius 8 her to bury Antony, 284. Cleo · 
petra wants to kill herſelf, but is reſtrained from it by the fear 
of thereby oecaſioning the death of her children, 285. Octa- 
vius viſits her, ibid. She is informed that ſhe muſt quit the 
place in three days, 287. She goes to offer libations on Anto- 
ny's tomb, ibid. She finds means to kill herſelf notwithſtandin 
the precautigns of Octavius, 289. A repreſentation of her li 
and characti 290. Her picture carried in Octavius's triumph. 
zog. Her ſtatue of gold placed in the temple of Venus at 
Rome, 311. 


Cheats, reciprocal duties between them and their patrons, i. 22, 
Clodius, (P.) his character. He augments the ſedition of Lucul- 


lus's ſoldiers, vii. 305. Other particulars of his character. He 
profanes the myſtery of the Good Goddeſs, viii. 16. Extracr- 
dinary commiſſion to judge that impiety, 18. Preparations for 
the proceſs, 20 Cicero depoſes againſt him, 21. The judges 
ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted, He is acquitted, 22. Pom- 

y enters into an alliance with him, 50. He attempts to make 

imſelf a plebeian, to get the office of Tribune, ibid. He paſſes 
ino the order of the people, 70. He hinders Bibulus from 
taranguing the people at going out of his Conſulſhip, 88. He 
is ſupported by both the Confals to oppreſs Cicero, gi. And 
favoured by the Tribunes, 93. 

Clodius propoſes ſeveral laws to prepare the way to attack 
Cicero, viii. 94. Law for the free diſtribution of corn, ibid. 
For the re-eſtabliſhing fraternities of artizans, ibid. For leſſeu- 
ing the power of the Cenſors, 95. For aboliſhing the laws call- 
ed Elia and Fuſia, ibid. 2 deceives Cicero, who lets kis 
laws paſs quietly, 96. He propoſes a law which condemns to 
baniſhment any one who cauſes the death of citizens without the 
form of a proceſs, 97. And another to aſſign governments to 
the Conſul, who engage againſt Cicero, 98. He arms againſt 
Cicero all the mob of Rome, 100. He propoſes a law againſt | 
him by name, 106. It paſſes, and at the ſame time one for the 
departments of the two Conſuls, 108. He ſeizes on the land be- 

nging to Cicero's houſe, and conſecrates a part of it to the 
Goddels Liberty, 109. Being formerly offended by Ptolemy 
King of Cyprus, he, out of revenge, propoſes a law to reduce 
that iſland to a Roman province, and charges Cato with that 
commiſhon, 119. He cavils ineffectually with Cato after his 
urn from Cyprus, 124. He infalts Pompey, who —— to 

icero, 


A 
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Cicero, 130. Combats between him aud Gabinivs, whoranges 
himſelf on the fide of Pompey, 12255 Wen = 
The hatred of tbe republic diſcovers itſelf in ſhape a- 
gainſt Clodiys, viii. 132, He returns to the party of the rigid 
republicans, 133. attempts the life of 4 who ſhuts 
hinaſelf up in his houſe, 134. His violeuce and fury, 138, He 
is accuſed by Milo, 140. His violences againſt Cicero and Mi- 
lo. He is choſen Ædile, 154. He accuſes Milo before the peo- 
ple, and inſults Pompey who defended him, My. Anſwer of 


the auſpices, which he applies to Cicero, whi icero retorts a 
upon him, 234. The tables of his laws taken from the Capital Cor 
by Cicero, 235. He is killed by Milo. Great diſturbance at t 
Rome. His funeral, 30. | 1 Con 
Clodius, (Sex.) ringleader of P. Clodius's ſeditions, burns his body Con 


in 8 public place, viii. 392. He is condemned to baniſhment, Con 


* | vi 
Cisdlas, s deſerter from the Triumviri to the camp i Brutus, ig- 29 
forms them of the defeat of the Triumvirs fleet, but is not be- Re 
lieved, x. 40. r a H. 
Cluiliys, Dictator of Alba, excites a war againſt the Romans, i. 59. {ac 
Clufium, a city of Hetruria, the Romans defeated near it by i aft 
Gauls, iii. 277. Hannibal loſes an eye in paſſing the marſhes Conc 
of Cluſum, 383. , e 44 
Clypea, the Carthaginians form the ſiege of that city, and after- of 
- wards abandon it, iii. 188. The Carthaginian fleet overcome Cong 
near that place by Valerius, iv. 257. wo Conj 
Cocceius Nerva, enters into a negotiation for the reconciliation of Con 
Antony and Octavius, x. 97. He concludes a treaty between ſpir 
the two Triumviri with Pollio and Mzcenas, 99. Conſul, 142. af 
Ccelius, being accuſed, is defended by Cicero, viii. 247... Tre Cor 
bune of the people protects Milo, 394. He being of Czfar's Fir! 
arty, endeavours to bring Cicero over, ix. 53. Js denied the 340 
— by Cæſar. Motions excited in Rome. His letter to Conſu 
Cicero on that ſubject. His death, 101, & ſeq. His charac- pow 
ter, 104. | | nate 
Cœlius, (Mount) added to Rome, i. 41. Incloſed within the city lute, 
by Tullus, 79, 91. Dec: 
Collatinz, origin of that family, i. 105. | ii. 2 
Collatinus, (L. Tarquinius) married to Lucretia, i. 156. Is creat- tor, 
ed Conſul, 166. Is ſuſpected, and obliged to abdicate the Con- A 
ſullhip, 174- Out « 
Colonies, eftabliſhed by Romulus, i. 24. Advantages of theſe His 
eſtabliſhmente, ii. 447. Complaints and murmyrs of the Roman Cont 
colonies, iv. 2179. Twelve of them refuſe to furniſh their con- ſte 
gingents. | The Conluls reproach them ſeverely, 218. The Years 
- eighteen other colonies do their duty with alacrity, 219. The dem; 
Fern Roman colouy ſent out of Italy, v. 544. 2 345. 
Columna, of maſſy gold in the temple of Juno Lacinia, i. 562. Ti 
Columoa Roſtrata of Duilius, iii. 161, tdem 
Comagena, Kings of chat country, vii. 415. = — lieir 


Combats of gladiators. Their inſtitution, jii. 145. Diſſertation 
upon that ſubject, 234. Combats of Athlete, v. 240. A Se- 
nator prevented from fighting as a common gladiator, x. 125. 

Combat, Naval, of Actium, x. 280. Of Drepanum, iii. 212. Of 
Ecnome, 170. Of the iſles gates, 226. Of Myle, XK. 153. 
Of Myonneſus, v. 126. Of Panormus, iii. 196. 

Combats fingle, i. 81. ii. 297, 316. lit. 358. iv. 99. 

Comedy and Tragedy, firſt introduced at Rome, ill. 249. « 

Comet, eſteemed by the ſuperſtitious vulgar to be the ſeat of Cæſar 
after his deification, ix. 399. 4 

Commentaries of Cæſar, by whom continued, viii. 447. Upon 
the civil war. Who was their author, ix, 3. 

Cominium, the city of, taken by the Conſul Carvilivs, ili. 28. 

Comitium, iv. 26. 1 | T. 

Comius, King of the Arteſians, ſent by Cæſar into Great Britain, 
viii. 302, 305. He enters into a general league with the Gauls 
z0zinſt the Romans, 441. Being determined never to truſt a 
Roman, retires into Germany. . Reaſons for his diſtruſt, 451. 
He, by an extraordinary artifice, deceives Voluſenus who pur- 
ſued him, 456. He wounds Voluſenus in an engagement, and 
afterwards makes peace with him, 457. , 

Concord, temple of, ordered to be built, ii, 231, Its dedication, 
445- The Conſul Opimius erects another temple upon the death 


er- ot C. Gracchus, vi. 159. 
ne Congiaria, what, i. 99. 

Conüdius, his bold ſaying to Cæſar, viii. 75. 
of Conſpiracy, for re-eſtabliſhing the Tarquins, i. 170. New con- 
een piracy on the part of the Tarquins, 200. The Tribunes ſpread 
42. a falſe report of a conſpiracy formed by the Patricians, 349. 
[tis Conſpiracy of the ſlaves, ii. 81. Another at Rome, iii. 164. 
ar's Firſt of Catiline, vii. 449. Second, 476. Againſt Cæſar, ix. 
the 


340. 

Confulſhip, Conſuls: firſt creation of theſe magiſtrates, and their 
power, i. 166, 327. Mutual dependance of the Conſuls, Se- 
nate, and people, 330. Form which renders their power abſo- 
lute, 340. Interruption of that magiſtracy, by the creation of 
Decemvirs, 383. Military Tribunes created inſtead of Conſuls, 
ll, *. The Conſuls are reduced by force to nominate a Dicta- 
tor, c6. 

* which ordains that one of the Conſuls ſhall be elected 
out of the people, ii. 229. The firſt plebeian Conſul is elected. 
His bad ſyccels, joy of the Patricians, 296. Two Patrician 
Conſuls. Debates on that ſubject, zog. The plebeians re- in- 
ſtated in the Conſulſhip, 312. A Conſul elected at twenty - three 
Jears of age, and in his abſence, 317. The Latines haughtily 
demand that one of the Conſuls be ele&ed out of their nation, 
345- Firſt example of two plebeian Conſuls, iii. 5 34. 

Time when the Conſuls entered upon office, iv. 87. Two of 
them abdicate on account of the deſect of a religious form in 
lieir election, v. 508. Two Conſuls inpriſoned by the Tribunes, 
V. 33. The people cled a Conſul who had ſerved the gu 
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fice within ten years, contrary to a law, zot. vii. 92. De. 
cree of the Senate, by which the Conſuls were not to have 'p6. 
vernments conferred on them till five years after their office was 
expired, viii. 387. The demanding the Confulſhip” in perſon 
diſpenſed with, 407. The Conſulſhip only a mere title, x, 162, 
Balbus the firſt ſtranger who enjoyed that dignity, ibid, Chan- 
ges. No more annual Conſuls, 106. ung 

Conſus, or Neptunus Equeſter, feſtival to his honour, i. 33 

Coponius, the Rhodian admiral, foretels the battle of Pharſalia, 
ix. 147. | | 

Corbis and Orſua, Princeſs of Spain, determine to decide their 
right to the city of Ibis by the ſword, iv. 30g. 

Cordova, origin of that Roman colony, vi. 6. 

Corfinium, a city of the Peligni, eſtabliſhed by the revolted allies 

the capital of Italy, vi. 398. Beſieged and taken by Czfar, 
ix. 35. 

Coriath: the city of, beſieged by L. Quintius, iv. 617; The 
raiſed, 515. Beſieged by Mummius, v. 551. Taken, bort, 
and entirely deſtroyed, 553. Great plunder, paintings of in- 
eſtimable value, 555 | 

Coriolanus, (Marcius) his character, i. 245. He diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf at the ſiege of Corioli, 246. And in the battle againſt 
the Antiates, 247. His glory and reward, 248. He ſtands for 
the Conſulſhip, and is refuſed, 256 His rage at their refuſal, 
258. He declares himſelf violently againſt the people, 259. He 
is cited before the people and baniſhed, 260. He retires to the 
Volſci, whom he engages in a war with Rome, 274. He d. 
vides the command of the troops with Tullus, 277. He forms 
the ſiege of Rome, and treats the embaſſy of the Senators, and 
that of the prieſts with contempt, 278. He raiſes the ſiege at 
the requeſt of his mother, and returns into baniſhment, 279 
His death, 282. Reflexions on his good and bad qualities, 283. 

Corioli, a city of the Voiſci, beſieged and taken by the Romans, 
i. 247. 

— daughter of the firſt Scipio Africanus, wife of Tib. Grac- 
chus, mother of the Gracchi, vi. 95. Her extraordinary care of 
their education, ibid. Her remarkable ſaying with relation to 
_ two ſons, 97. After their death, ſhe reures to Miſenum, 
160. | | 

Corn : Coriolanus is cited before the people for not diſtributing it 
in a famine, i. 261. Melius being choſen to diſtribute corn, 
conceives the deſign of making himſelf King, ii. 44. 

Cornelia, daughter of Mete llus Scipio, and widow of young Craſ- 
ſus, marries Pompey, viii. 398. Her grief on ſeeing Pomp*), 
after the battle of Pharſalia, ix. 151. She is a Spectator of the 
death and funeral of her huſband, 157, 

Cornelius Coſſus (Aul.) See Coſſus. 

Cornelius Dolabella. See Dolabella. | 1 

Cornelius Rufinus (P.) Conſul, iii. 46. Conſul the ſecond time 
by the means of Fabricius, 92. He takes Cotona and Locrl, and 
triumphs, 93. Conjecture with regard to his Dictatorſhip, x 
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He is branded with infamy by the Senate, for having ten pounds 
of filver plate for his table, 98. ORs 

Cornelius Scipio, for this, and others of the ſame branch, ſee Scipio. 

Cornelius Lentulus, Conſul, he obtains leave to go into Africa, in 
order to terminate the ſecond Punic war, iv. 460, 

Cornelius Lentulus, gains a great victory over Indibilis and Man- 
donius, iv. 356. He obtains an ovation, 495. . 

Cornelius, Cethegus, Cinna, Lentulus, Merula, Sylla. See Ce- 
thegus, Cinna, Lentulus, Merula, Syllaa. aus 

Cornelius (C.) Tribune of the people, a-conteſt between him 
the Conſul Piſo, on occaſion of the laws againſt bribery, vii. 361. 
His law with regard to the diſpenſations granted only to the 
Senate, 363. Another law to oblige the Prætors to judge” ac- 
cording to their edits, 364. He is accuſed. Ci 
him, 365. | , | 

— (C.) foretels in Padua the battle of Pharſalia, and all its 
conſequences, ix. 148. | 

Cornelius, a Centurion in the Army of Octavius, and chief of the 
deputation, demands the Conſulſhip for his general, ix. 468. 
His menacing ſpeech on that occaſion, ibid. 

Comificius (L.) accuſes Brutus of the murder of Cæſar, ix. 48;. 
Admiral of Octavius, x. 132. The troops under his command 
in Sicily, eſcape with great difficulty, 150. 

Coroutus, ſaved in the proſcription by his ſlaves, vi. 480. 

Cornatus, Prætor of the city, kills himſelf on the arrival of Octa- 
ius, ix. 470. | 

Corſica; 4 dee of that iſland, iii. 162. Cruelty of the Car- 
thaginizns towards the inhabitants, 163. See Sardinia. | 

Coruncanius (Ti.) Conſul, iii. 65. The firſt plebeian Pontifex 
Maximus, 195. | | 

Corvus, (M. Valerios) See Valerius. 

(oſus (Aulus Cornelius) kills Tolumnius, King of the Veientes, 
in battle, and gains the ſecond royal ſpoils, called Opima, ii. 
bn Is maſter of the horſe to the Dictator Mamercus Emi- 
ws, 61. g 

Coſſus, (Aul Cornelius) is made Dictator, and defeats the Volſci, 
i. 187. His conteſt with Manlius Capitolinus, whom he cauſes 
to be cait into priſon, 193. a : 

Loſſus (A. Cornelius) Conſul, by his imprudence expoſes the army 
to extreme danger; from which the valour of Decius, the Tri- 
bune, happily delivers it. The Samnites are entirely defeated, 

u. 328, a 5 

Lothon, an iſland or port of Carthage, v. 535. 

Uta (Aurelius) the Orator, nephew of Rutilius, vi. 374. He is 
accuſed and goes' into voluntary baniſhment, 396. Conſul, 
NL. 192, 224. ? | 

ara, (L. Aurelius) Tribune of the people, abuſes his authority 

refuſing to pay his debts, vi. 62. 

Cotta, (L. Aurelius) Conſul, is excluded the command of the 
any with his colleague, by an expreſſion of the ſecond Scipio 
Africanus, vi. 17. 


Cotta 


LN D EX | 
Cotis (L.. Aurelius) accuſed by the ſecond Scipio Afrivinig/ing 


acquitted, vi. 67. | | | 
Cotta (M. Aurelius) Luculſus's colleague in the Conſulſulp, font 
Into Bichynia, vil. 249. He is defeated by Mithridates, 350 

He takes and rayayes Heraclea, 281, He returns to Rome, and 
is deprived of his ity of Senator, 282, 2 
Cotta (L. Aurelius) Prætor, — a law for dividing the admini. 
ſtration of juſtice between the Senators, Knights, and. Tribunes 

of the treaſury, vii. 328. | «4 gj4 


J | ite 


3. : | > %d 
Courſe Trojan, a game given by Agrippa: deſcription of ity x. 267, 
Craſſus (P. Licinius) is deereed Pontifex Maximus, hen de wa 

upon the point o * for the Curule dileſip, iu 32 
Is decreed Conſul with Scipio Africanus, 353. The Gene 
which ſpreads itſelf in his army, 365. His praiſe, 400 
Craſſus (P. Licinius) Conſul, departs for the war againſt Perſes, 
Diſquiet of the Romans, v. 572. He removes to Theſſaly, 456, 
Action of the cavalry, in which Perſeus has the advantage, +18, 
He makes his troops paſs'the river Peneus in the night for their 
better ſecurity, 382. Grief and ſhame of the Romans, 8; 
Perſeus ſends an envoy to him to demand peace, which he re- 
fuſes, 384. The two armies after ſome fight actions, retire in- 
to winter quarters, 387, Complaints againſt him, 323. 
Craſſus (P. Licinius) Conſul, the firſt Ponifex Maximus who had 
any command out of Italy, goes to the Ariſtonian war, vi. 8 
His ſeverity, ibid. His death, 87. F % 4 
Craſſus (L. Licinios) at the age of twenty-one years accuſes Caibo 
vi. 188. His generoſity, and timidity, 189. The ſole octafion 
of his oppoſing the Senate, 190. He is made Conſul” 359. 
He defires a triumph in vain, 361. His integrity and noble 
confidence, ibid. Cenſor with Domitius ; tarts! decree k ou 
the Latin Rhetoricians, 370. His luxury, 372. Conteſt be- 
tween him and the Conſul Philip, who had inſulted the Senate, 
390. His death. Reflection of Cicero upon it, 391, & leq- 
Craſſus, the father and ſon killed by order of Marius, vi. 476. 
Craſſus (L. Licinius) ſon and brother of the two aq vi. 
477. His adventures in Spain, vii. 82. He joins with Sl, 
89. He enriches himſelf with the eſtates of the proſeribed, 120. 
Being Prætor, is charged with the war againſt Spartacus. His 
ſeverity. He cauſes a cohort to be decimated, 212. He cauſes 
Spartacus to retire towards the Streight of Meſſina, 213. He 
ſhuts up Spartacus in Bruttium, by lines drawn from ſea do fea, 
ibid. His lines are forced. His terror, 214. He gains'#1 
victoty, 215. One of his Lieutenants and his Quzſtor are de 
feated, ibid. Latt battle, in which Spartacus is defeated and 
killed, 216. He obtains the leſſer triumph, 217. ; 

Emulation of Craſſus and Pompey, vii, 316. Riches ah 

Craſſus. Methods by which he acquired them, 317, Hw pe 
pular and obliging manners, 319. The competition between 


Pompey and him was always exempt from violence, 321. — 
tuatiny 
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tuating character of his chnduct, 322. His taſte: for letters and 
the ſciences, ibid. They both ſtand for. the Conſulſtiip, and 
are elected, 323. Miſanderſtandings between them, 324- They 
are reconciled, and diſmiſs their armies, 38 +: "Ho is -taſpeRted } 
of being concerned in Catitine's conſpiracy, 449. He is made 
Cenſor with Catulus. They differ with each other and abdi- 
cate, 465. « He gives Cicero information, with regard to Cati- 
line's conſpiracy, 516. He is informed againſt, as having a 
ſhare in the conſpiraty, 539-, Cxſar being arreſted by his cre- 
ditors, is delivered by him, viii. 51. He makes diſpoſitions - 
with Pompey to obtain a ſecond Confulfhip, _ The Conſul - 
Marcellinus obliges them to explain themſelves. Their an- 
ſwers, 250. (See Pompey.) © 1 
The province of Syria falls to Craſſus, His extravagant joy, 
and chimerical projects, viii 263, The murmering of 
citizens againſt the war which he was preparing to make againſt 
the Parthians. The dreadful ceremony made uſe of by one of 
the Tribunes to load him with imprecations, 265. A pretend- 
ed bad omen. Cauneas, ibid. Before his d he recon- 
ciles himſelf to Cicero, 266. The contempt he had for valgar 
ſuperſtitions prejudicial to him, 345. Saying of Dejotarus to 
him upon his age, 346. He enters Meſopotamia, and having 
ſubdued ſome towns, returns to paſs the winter in Syria, ibid. 
His avarice. He plunders the temple of Hierapolis, and that 
of Jeruſalem, 347. He is unfortunate after that time. Pre- 
tended preſages of his misfortune, 348. His folly and exceflive 
confidence, 349. His army is diſcouraged at hearing the valour 
of the Parthians extolled, 350. Artabazus, his ally, fends him 
ſuccours, and gives him advice, which he negle&s, 351. He 
paſſes the Euphrates and enters Meſopotamia, New preſages 
of his bad fortune, 77 He is betrayed by Abargus. He en- 
gages in the plains of Meſopotamia, 354. He pr to fight - 
the Parthians, 356. The battle, 357. His fon is ki he 
Parthians mung prefent him with his head, 359. His he- 
roic conſtancy, ight puts an end to the fight, 362. - Grief 
and diſcouragement of the Roman Soldiers, and their General, 
363. By the favour of the night they retire to the city of Carrz. 
The Parthians purſue them, 364. Craſſus leaves Carrz' in the 
night, and truſts r to a traitor, 365. He has an opportunity 
of eſcaping from the Parthians and neglects it, 366. rfid of 
Surena, who trencherouſly invites him to a conference, The 
mutiny of the Roman ſoldiers compels him to go to it, ibid. 
He is killed, 367. He was a man equally weak and prefump- 
tuous, 369, Has head is carried to the King of the Parthians, 
371. His death fatal to the liberty of Rome, 375. 
Craſſus, (P.) ſon of che foregoing, makes conſiderable conqueſts 
in Celtica, in quality of Cæſar's Lieutenant, viii. 221, 284. He 
ſubdues the Aquitani, 289. He joins his father in the war 
againſt the Parthians, His character, 349. After giving ex- 


traordinary proofs of his valour, being overcome, cauſes himſelf 
to be killed by his equerry, 359. 


Craſſus, 


Curiæ; 
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Craſſus, ſecond ſon of 51 famous Craſſus, attached to Cæſar in 
His exploits againſt the A eo 1 


the civil wars, ix. 
Baſtarnz, x. 26. 
Craſſus (Canidius) See Canidius. 


Craſtinus, an old officer of Caſar, * courage 1 the bart of 


Pharſalia, ix. 141. His death, 145. 


Creditors, their cruel 
tions againſt them, 373. 


Cremera, unhappy defeat of the Fabii near that river, i; 01. 7 


Cremona, colony, iii. 298. 


Crete, Cretans; the war declared againſt hind by the Roman 


unjuſt, vil. 3 3+ The iſland i 18 ſubdued by non 


8. 
Criſpinus (T. Quiatius) See Quintius, 4 


Critolaus, one of the principal incendiaries of the war of the 


rs in the 
battle, — its being known what became of him fer 


- Achaians againſt the Romans, v. 548. He diſa 


wards, 
Crixus, a 
feated = killed, 210. 1 


Crotona (the city of) is taken and raſed by the Confal ens, 


iii. 93. By Hanno and the Bruttii, iv. 19. 
Cruſtuminians vanquiſhed by Romulus, i. 37. 
Cumz, enterprize of the Campanians againſt that city, 
by Sempronius, iii. 545. Who detends it again Hannibal, 
547. A ſea-fight near it between wee and Sextus 7 


103, x. 133 a 
r capital of the Sabines, 1. 


40. 


Curiatii, ſingle combat between them and the Hora, L i By | 


The Curiatii carried to Rome, and admitted among the Patr- 


cians, 

their eſtabliſhment, i. 19. Aſtemblies by Curia 123. 
Curio, a prieſt, his function, i. 19. Grand Curio. Firſt plebeian 
advanced to that dignity, iv. 215. 
Curio (C. Scribonius) Conſul, vii. 185. His exploits in Mace- 
donia. His conſtancy in maintaining the diſcipline, 219. His 
triumph, ibid. He is a fingular Orator, 221. He ng" 
himſelf for Cicero, and is with Hortenſius inſulted by the Con 
ſul, viii. 
Curio (C. Sotbonlas): ſon of the preceding. His theatre, vii. 
127. His extreme debaucheries with Antony, Deſigned 
Tribune, he engages with Cæſar, who pays his debts, ix. 9. 
His ſubtle conduct to ſerve him, 12. He puſhes Pompey home 
with regard to his affected moderation, 14. The Cenſor 
endeavours to ſtigmatize him, but fails, 18. His addreſs in 
bringing the Senate to what Cæſar wanted, 19. He retires from 
Rome, and goes to Cæſar, 20. 

Curio is ſent by Cæſar into Sicily, ix. 43. He paſſes over 
into Africa, to make war there againſt Varus and Juba. 
ſucceſs at firſt, 84. Varus endeavours to debauch his troops. 
His conſtancy in that danger, his ſpeeches to the council of wat 


and the ſoldiers, 85, who promiſe fidelity, He — iche 


ty to the debrors 1 281. ü. 90 Regula- 


— himſelf with or- vii. 207. He 1s &e. 
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&g. Juba comes to affift Vatus. Curio's preſumption, 90. Bat - 
215 Are army is entirely defeated." He cauſes Welt to 
be killed upon the ſpot, 92. Unhappy fate of almoſt all who 
xere ſlain in the battle. Juba's | cruelty and arrogance, 93. 
Reflection on the miſconduct and raſhneſs of Curio, ibid. 
Cano Dentatius (M.) Conſul, obtains a double triumph, iii. 46. 
He reſuſes the En of the Samnites. His moderation, 47. 
Conſul for the ſecond time, be ſells a citizen who refuſed, to'h 
95. He terminates. the war againſt Pyrrhus by a compleat vic- 
wry, 96, His illuſtrious triumph, 99. He is made Conſul for 
the third time, 1044+ His Cenſorſhip; in which he builds an 
xuedut, 109. He is accuſed. of having converted part of the 
ſpoils to his own uſe, and honourably acquitted; ibid; 
Cirius (Q.) ſtruck off the liſt of Senators by the Cenſors, vii, 356. 
He engages in Catiline's conſpiracy, 480. He diſfovers the ſe- 
cet to a woman, 483. He engages with Cicero to give him an 
count of all that paſſed, '5 14. 
Ius (Mettius) leads the Sabines againſt the Romans, and cauſes 
them to retire, i. 38. * 
Cirtivs (C.) Conſul, ii. 18. nd 
(nus (M.) devotes himſelf to the Dit Manes, and leaps into an 
ys, which immediately cloſes upon him, ii. 295. 
(noſcephalzz : famoys battle of, in which Philip is entirely de- 
kaed by Quintius, iv. 526. RES tf $1 
jprus: claims of the Romans upon that ifland; vii. 454. viii. 
119. Law of Clodius to reduce it to a Roman province, 120. 
(zo is charged with putting this law in execution, ibid. 
ene (the kingdom of) given to the Romans by will, vi. 538. 
cum, a city of Propontus, beſieged by Mithridates, vii. 252, 
The army of that prince is there defeated by Lucullus, 259. 


[ 

43 D. | 

AGON, the ſame with the Syrian Goddeſs, honouted at Hie- 
rapolis, viii. 347. : 
ilazians, ſubjected by Figulus and Naſica, v. 509. By Metel- 
ks, who on that account takes the ſurname of Deans vi. 
Us. Subdued by OQtayius, x. 21. 

aaratus of Corinth, father of Lucumo, i. 10. 

uus: Aretas, who had made bimfelf maſter of that city, is 
wren thence by the Romans, vii. 427. | | 
Wippus (Brutus) Prætor, at the order of the young Marius, 
luchers ſeveral Senators, Vii. 94. He is put to death by Sylla, 
1, | 

dophilus, an inhahitant of Enna, whoſe cruelty cauſed the re- 
of the ſlaves in Sicily. Their treatment of him, vi. 79. 
tetueſs and good nature of his daughter, 80. 8 
Kuians, a people bordering on Macedonia, Philip deſigus to 
auſport the Baſtarnæ into their country, v. 348. They ſend. 
dſadors to Rome on at, walls 350. 
A. 


Datius, 


I N DE x. 
Daſius Altinus; a traitor to the Carthaginians, as he had been i 
the Romans; iv. 67. Hannibal cauſes his wife and children 


- be burnt alive, 69. | nn 

Daſi us, concurs with Blafius to deliver Salapia to the Romany, i i 
170. 0 | : 
Debtors, cruelty of their creditors towards them, i. 221, ii, oil / 
A law of the twelve tables concerning them, 286. * 
Debts, troubles in Rome on that Subject, i. 202. The DiQuc n 
Lartius appeaſes them, 206 New troubles ap _—.. 
Conſul Servitius, 221. More violent troubles than ever, 2 ,,, 
Ne troubles, ii. 214. Thought on the conduct of the Re 4 
| Senate, 284. Wiſe and prudent meaſures to pay the debts, 3 
New Diſſentions, iii. 48. FRI 84 Galle 
Decemviri, choſen to reduce the laws into form. Extent of the Bic { 
power, i. 383. They prepare ten tables of laws, which x uh 
ratified by the p We, 387. They are continded the fer 11 
year. Strange abuſe they make of their authority, 390. N wy 
continue themſelves in office, and exerciſe all kinds of Ne e 
394. The Sabines and qui profit by theſe troubles, D . 

in levying the troops, 55. Murder of Siccius, 400. The OM 
- diers revolt on occaſion of the death of Virginia, 410. Te . e; 
cemviri are obliged to lay down their office, 412. They d 

. themſelves to the reſolutions of the Senate, 413. Two oft ws 
periſh in priſon, and the reſt are baniſhed, 417, & ſeq. "oe 

| Decidius Saxa, lieutenant of the Triumviri in the war againt BO :... 
tus and Cafſius, x. 19. In Syria, is abandoned by his army s 

reduced to kill himſelf, 118. Koko 
Decimation, of a culpable army, i. 320. Of a cohort, vil. 2 ny 
Of ſeveral companies, x. 103. akon « 


Decimius, collegue with Popilius in an embaſſi to Egypt, v. 1 
His 8 466. F d * 
Decius, (P.) a legionary Tribune, delivers by his 9 | 
of Coſſus from the danger to which it was expoſed by the 
prudence of that General, ij. 328. Conſul, he devotes hun 
- for the army in the battle againſt the Latines, 352. 
Decius Mus, (P.) ſon of the preceding, Conſul, ii. ge 
for the ſecond time, 440. He pleads in favour of che law 
_ transferring the ſacerdotal offices to the poopie 450. He i 
creed Pontiff, 45 1. Conſul for the third time, 457. He 
continued in the command and Conſulſhip for ſix months. 
defeats the Samnites, and obliges them to retire, 460- 
takes ſeveral places in their country, 461. He is demance 
a collegue by Fubius, iii. 2. Conſul for the fourth time, M. N 
A flight difpute between him and Fabius his collegue, with trag 
[an to their provinces, 6. He devotes himſelf in the im ; 
attle with the Samnites and Gauls. The Romans gain We WS, ; g 
tory, 11. . | 
Decivs Mus, (P.) ſon of the foregoing Conſul, iii. 86. 
- his devoting himſelf, 87. That fact uncertain, ibid. ; 
Decius Jubelhus, a legionary Tribune, ſent with a legion to 
riſon Rhegium, who murder all the inhabitants of that c, 
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Severe vengeance taken by the Romans on that legi 
A Reents puniſhment of Decius, 109. | legion, 
hecius Magius, oppoſes the reception of Hannibal into 
ii. 502. His arrogant behaviour at the entrance of Hannibal, 
c0z, Who demands him to be delivered 503. He re- 
proaches the Campanians of baſeneſs, 308. He is driven by a 
form into Egypt, ibid. | £7 N 
Iecurio, an officer of the horſe, ii. 70. 8 
cation of the capitol, i. 183. vii. 452. It is ordained that 
w one ſhall dedicate a temple without the permiſſion of the Se- 
nate, II. 4 
Irotarus, 4. being killed with the reſt of the Tetrarchs of 
Gallo-Grecia, who were put to death by Mithridates, vii, 54. 
lis ſaying to Craſſus upon his age, viii. 340. He brings he. 
wars to Pompey, ix. 105. He ſues to Cæſar for pardon, and 
ply obtains it, 190. He is ill treated, 197. His death, his 
unmendable qualities, his cruelty to his family, x. 105. 

Mon, King of the Baſtarnæ, killed by M. Craſſus, Octavius“s 
lecteraat, x. 203. | 
klius, an officer charged by Antony to bring Cleopatra to him, 
tes his court to her, x. 82. His pleaſantry on Antony's de- 
tading a dowry of the Athenians for his marriage with Mi- 
terra, 116. He quits Antony, His character, 235. 

ko, without walls and arms, was defended by appel for religion 
ine, vii. 30. Plundered by Methrophanes, one of Mithri- 
wes's Generals, ibid. | 

Abos, Brutus and the two Tarquins go thither to conſult the 
ncle, i. 154. The Senate ſends to conſult the oracle on oc- 
nion of the ſudden increaſe of the water in the Alban lake, 
L 120, They ſend thither a cup of gold, 133. The — 
ich are diſpatched to carry it are taken by pyrates, The ge- 
dus conduct of Timaſitheus their chief, 139. The oracle of 
Ielphos fallen into contempt in the time of Cicero, iii. 60. 
wetrivs of Pharos, iii. 264. He draws the Roman arms u 
wſel!, 294. Vanquiſhed by the Conſul Amilius he faves 
unſelf in Mccedonia, 296. He engages Philip to declare for 


+ law Wnibal againſt the Romans, 537» ; 
He 1s Etrius, ſon of Philip King of Macedonia, with the other hoſ- 
a W., adorns the triumph of Quintius, v. 16. He is ſent em- 


lador to Rome from his father, 247. He endeavours to vin- 
Kite his father's proceedings to 22 258. Diſquietude 
lis brother Perſeus, and jealouſy of his father againſt him, 

His father cauſes him to be put to death, 264. . 
anus, fon of Seleucus King of Syria, retained an hoſtage at 

ve, demands in vain the Senate's permiſſion to return into 
u in order to aſcend the throne vacant by the death of Antio- 
, v. 495. He flies from Rome, arrives in Syria, and is 
ally acknowledged King, 497. | oY 

mas, a freedman of Pompey, his riches and inſolence, vii. 


. 
eres, a freedman and admiral of Sex tus Pompeins, roughly 
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Domitius, (Cn.) Conſul, ii. 364. EEE a ' 
ted Domitius Calvinus (Cn.} entirely defeats the Senones, who were 
marching againſt Rome, iii. 53. Cenſor, is the firſt plebeian 
who compleated a Cenſus, 86. ys | 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, (Cn.) Conſul, receives an embaſſy from 
the King of the ZEdui, vi. 174. He defeats the Allobroges and 
Arverni, ibid. His treachery with regard to Bituitus, 176, 
His vanity, His triumph, 177. He exerciſes the C ip 
with great ſeverity, 179. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, (Cn.) Tribune of the people, accuſes . 
Scaurus of a kind of profanation. His generoſity, vi. 288. 
He transfers the election of Pontiffs and Augurs to the people, 
289. He is ſoon after elected Pontifex Maximus, 290. Conſul, 
358, ny with the orator L. Craſſus, he agrees but badly 
with him, 370. | 493 
Domitius 8 (On.) is vanquiſhed in Africa by Pompey, | 
and killed in the battle, vii. 131. 1 8 
Jomitius Ahenobarbus, (L.) Queſtor, diſperſes a multitude of the 
populace, vii. 366. Prætor, he declares _ Cæſar, viii. 
117, He perſiſts alone to demand the Conſulſhip with Pompey 
and Craſſus. He is removed out of the way by violence and 
the fear of death, 2352. He is named Conſul. His character, 
17. His infamous agreement with the candidates and Conſuls, 
15;. He preſides at the accuſation of Milo, 401. He is named 
to ſucceed Cæſar in the government of Gaul, ix. 24. He is 
beleged by Cæſar in Corfinium, 35. His troops promiſe to 
(deliver him into Cæſar's hands, 1 He reſolves to poiſon 
tinſelf, His phyſician inſtead of poiſon gives him a ſoporiſie, 
. Cæſar pardons him, 38. His fooliſh preſumption, 132. 
He is killed 1n the battle of Pharſalia, 146. 
Jonitius Ahenobarbus, . (Cn.) ſon of the preceding, is compre- 
hended in the condemnation of the murderers of Cæſar, placed 
among the number of the conſpirators, ix. 486. He joins Mur- 
cus with a fleet of fifty veſſels, x. 21, He deſtroys a convoy. 
ſent to the Triumviri, 39. After the battle of Pharſalia, he 
keeps the ſea for ſome time without acknowledging any chief, 
52. He joins Antony with his fleet, 95. He 1s made governor 
of Bithynia, 98. His family joined with that of the Cæſars by 
marriage of his ſon with Antonia, 146. Conſul, 221. He 
fours Antony, 228. He leaves Rome to join him, 226. He. 
endeavours to perſuade Antony to ſend back Cleopatra during 
tie war, but is not able to prevail, 227. He leaves Antony, and 
paſſes into Octavius's camp. His death, 245. 
Wnitius Calvinus, (Cn.) Conſul, viii. 387. Commands the 
center of Cæſar's army at the battle of Pharſalia, ix. 139. De- 
ſeated by Pharnaces, 192. Conſul for the ſecond time, x. 92. 
ts triumph, His ſeverity with regard to diſcipline, 103. 
irylaus, general of Mithridates, vii. 49. 
pes, a Senonian, a chief of the revolted Gauls, viii. 453. He 
8taken, 454. He ſtarves himſelf to death in priſon, 456. 
Man of T. Atinius, i. 275. Of the two Conſuls, in their 
8 e 3 march 
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march againſt the Latines, ii, 349. Of Hannibal, fl, 


Of Cicero, viii. 105. Of Calphurnia, ix. 354. Of Hel WW 
n | Kei 
Drepanum, a port in Sicily, near which the Roman fleets a 
feated, ii. 212. n he reno 
' Druids, were the prieſts, the philoſophers, the poets and judge, | 
Gaul. Their chiefs, &c. viii. 166. n 11 
Druſus, (M. Liv.) Tribune of the people, in concert with the ; | 
nate oppoſes C. Gracchus his collegue, vi. 148. He takes x A 
vantage of his abſence to ruig his affairs, 150. Conſul, 20 Oh 
He defeats the Scordiſci, 178. | A; 12 oo 
Druſus. (M. Liv.) fon of the preceding, and Tribune of the pet 1627 
ple, is employed by the Senators to recover the ad minim Edi 
of juſtice, vi. 383. He endeavours to conciliate the people H a, 
laws in their favour, and the allies by the promiſe of the fe ken 
dom of Rome, ibid. The Conſul Philip and Cæpio dect Cw 
againſt him, 384. His violence againſt his adverſaries, 38 whi 
He paſſes two laws, the one favourable to the people, and t ali: 
other to the Senate, ibid. His perplexity with regard to ker The 
ing his promiſe with the allies, 388. He is aſſaltvated, % ne; 
His character, 393. All his laws are annulled, 395, © 115 
Druſus, fon of Livia. His power, x. 129. Educated in * 1 
palace of Octavius, ibid. $9. in 
Duel, reflection on that ſubject, iv. 95. — 
Duilius, Tribune of the people, prevents his collegues from bei =P 
continued in their office the following year, ii. 5. bypt 
Duilius, gains a famous naval victory over the Carthaginians 0 , 
the coaſt of Myle, iii. 159. His naval triumph, 161. Cent king 
1 

Dumacus, Angevinus. See Drapes. — — 
Dumnorix, the Eduan, taken by Cæſar, who pardons him in et "1 
- fideration of his brother Divitiacus, viii. 191. He refuſes v . 2 
with Cæſar into Great Britain and is killed, 311. Wa 
Doronius, (M.) is expelled the Senate for his defending luring. 

vi. 357. | 
nn appointed to try Horatius, i. 85. See alſo, vil. 49 — 
To command the fleet, ii. 429. | the 0; 
DE general magazine of Pompey, ix. 110. See Pa ©. 
a ar. them 
b ſon of Adjatorix, conteſt of admirable generoſity bt by th 
tween him and his brother. He is made prieſt of Beliona vr in 
Comanus, by Octavius, x. 309. * tecliy 
for the 
Memo 


E, 


AGLES, which are reported to have alighted on the ſtancan 
of Brutus and Caffius, x. 18. Eagle of filver | 
Catiline, vii. 560. 


Eburones, a people of Gaul, viii. 318. (See Ambiorix and 2 
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fut) * undertakes to extirpate them, 335. Their co untry 
ravaged, 339. 8 
kciple of the ſun, ſurprizes the Romans, v. 190, Eclipſe of the 
moon foretold by Sulpicius Gallus, 427. | 
ſcnoma, a city and mountain in Sicily, near which the Rom ans 
in a famous naval victory over the Carthaginians, iii. 1720. 
diles, Edileſhip. Ediles plebeian, their creation and fungion, 
i. 240. Patrician Ediles, or Curyles, Their creatiov, ii. 233. 
A brief deſcription of the functions of that magiltracy, 351. 
Obligation of paſſing through that office before entering upon any 
other. Magnificence of the games which they gave to the people, 
26z, Curule Ediles, ix. 327. Interruption of the Curule 
Edileſhip, which is reſtored by Agrippa, x, 205. 4 
Kits, of the Prætors, what they were, vii. 364. | 
Kaeni, or Ædui, firſt allies of the Romans in Gaul, and are there- 
fore called their Brothers, vi. 174. One of the two faQtions - 
which divided the Gauliſh nation, viii. 165. They break their 
alliance with the Romans, 429. Their revolt is declared, 432. 
They have recourſe to Cæſar's clemency, and obtain peace, 446. 
[gates iſles, the Carthaginians defeated if à ſea-fight near that 
place, ii. 226. And conclude a peace with Lutatius, 228, 
ler, nymph, ſaid to converſe with Numa, i, 60, 
herius, founder of the Collatinian family, i. 105. | 
lmativs (Gellius) General of the Samnites, engages the Hetruri- 
ns to join them, ii. 460, 
bypt, ſucceſſion of its Kings from Lathyrus, Will of Alexander 
Ill, vii. 453. Pretended claims of the Romans upon that 
kingdom, vii. 119. Re-eſtabliſhment of Ptolemy Auletes. (See 
Plolemy.) Egypt, being taken by Octavius, becomes a Roman 
province ; immenſe riches carried away by the conqueror, x. 
296. Singular precautions which Octavius takes with regard to 
the government of that province, 297. The happineſs of Egypt 
uder the Roman government, 298. 
lepbants, frighten the Roman Troops the firſt time they fight with 
dem, iii, 69. Their method of ſcaring theſe animals, 97. 
dome of them led in triumph, 99. The Romans at firſt call them 
lie oxen of Lucania, ibid. Some of them tranſported out of 
dcily to Rome, 199. Manner in which Hannibal tranſported 
dem over the Rhone, 345. Manner in which they were killed 
by their guides when they became uogovernable, iv, 275, Man- 
der in which Marcius cauſed the elephants to deſcend the ſtgep 
(eclivity of the mountain, v. 393- Commiſeration of the Pet. 
fr the elephants killed in the games given by Pompey, vii, 262. 
Memorable combat between a ſoldier and one of theſe animals, 
u 256, Forty elephants employed in varrying the luſtres in 
Cziar's triumph, 287, | ; Fa 
Hans, canvaſſing tor, firſt law again that gbuſe, ii. 306. 
Another law, vii. 361. Another law, viii. 253. Extravagent 
abelling of the candidates, 381, 383. Infamous r be- 
been the candidates ami Conſuls, 384. Exgeſſes of Milo Hyp- 
E bens, 
by 
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ſeus, and Metellus Scipio, candidates for the Conſulſhip, 4g, 
New laws of Pompey againſt force and corruption, 399. 

Eliſſa. See Dido. | i 

Elii, or Elii, the name of a family in Rome, whoſe love for pc 
verty was prodigious, v. 500. See Tubero. 985 

Emilius, (Mamercus) military Tribune with the power of Con- 
ſul, ii. 50 Dictator, he gains a great victory over Tolumnibs, 
51. DiQator for the ſecond time. He reduces the Cenfor{hip 
to eighteen months. Hatred of the Cenſors againſt him, x, 
Again nominated Pictator, 61. He encourages the people, wh 
were much alarmed on account of the Vejentes, ibid. He gain 


a ſingular victory over the Veientes, 63. N 
Emilius Papus, Conſul, gains a famous and bloody victory over th et 
Gauls near Telamon, iii. 278. | C 
Emilius (L. Paulus) Conſul, carries on the war in Illyricum, ji Emi 
295, He gains a victory over Demetrius of Pharos, 296.” He 8 
with his colleague, are cited and accuſed before the people, 293 30 
He demoliſhes with his own hands the chapels conſecrated t Ta 
Iſis, 299. He is appointed colleague to Varro, 457. His n 01 
tional diſcourſe, 460. The Senate exhorts him to come to ade Ene: 
ciſive battle, ibid Fine ſpeech of Fabius to him, 464 Hi ti 
anſwer, 464. His ſpeech to his troops, ibid. (See Cannz) Hi ib 
death, 472. | | co 
Emilius, 1 Paulus) his youth, v. 169. He pains a victory omg un 
the Luſitanians, 173. He is decreed Conſul after many repulſ ed 
262, He is deceived by the Ligurians, but defeats them entire Eon; 
ly, 266. Inquietudes of the Romans with regard to the ele by 
tion of Conſuls in the war againſt Perſeus. Emilius is choſk Enen 
with Licinius, 404. His wiſe precautions, 405, He deman lit, 
of the commiſſioners in Macedonia an account of the condit Loni. 
of the armies by ſea and land, 407 Troops under his con ver 
mand, 408. His ſpeech to the people before his departure, c Ephe 
He ſets out for Macedonia, 412. He re- eſtabliſhes diſcipline 1 Epici 
his army, 419. He diſcovers water in places where it v phe 
wanting, 420. The news of a victory gained in Illyricum a picy 
ments the courage of his ſoldiers, 421. He deliberates on d mu 
manner of attacking Perſeus, 422. He ſends Scipio Naßen wi ani 
a great detachment to ſeize Pythium, ibid. He amuſes Perle col] 
by light ſkirmiſhes on the banks of Enipeus, 423. He wile the 
defers a battle. His anſwer to Scipio Naſica, who preſſes hi piru 
to a battle, 425. He gives his reaſons for deferring the batt aut 
428. A battle in which Perſeus is defeated and flies, 42 the 
Anxiety of the Conſul on account of his ſon, (rite ſecond Sci It is 
Africanus) who does not appear, 433. He marches in pul poet 
of Perſeus, 435. That prince is brought to him. He'recel Rot 
him, and ſpeaks kindly to him, 439. His diſcourſe to the on qui, 
Romans on that occaſion, 440. ** of the victory carried Thi 
Rome, 441. He viſits the cities of Greece, 445. Hi'reg? cius 
for the education of his children, 446. He returns into Ma The 
donia, 447, In concert with ten commiſſioners he ſettles re-c 
affairs of Macedonia, His wiſe regulations, 448. He 8" mili 
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magnificent games at Amphipolis, -451. His noble diſintereſt- 
edneſs, 452. He gives up Epirus to be plundered, 45 3. He 
arrives at Rowe; 455. The Senate decrees him a triumph; His 
ſoldiers, at the inſtigation of Galba, combine to prevent his 
triumph, ibid. The triumph is granted him, 499. Deſerip- 
tion of that triumph, 162. © He loſes two of his children, 459. 
His ſpeech to the people on his victories, and the death of his 
two — 460. ' He is made Cenſor, 495. His ſiekneſs and 


death, 498. His obſequies, ibid. His praiſe, 499. 

Enilius Lepidus, (M.) Conſul, accuſes Fulvius, who was Conſul 
the preceding year, by the Abracian depuries, v. 198. Pontifex 
Maximus, 274. He is made Cenſor with Fulvius. After a long 
enmity they are reconciled, ibid. Prince of the Senate, 276. 
Conſul for the ſecond time, 311. I 

Enilius Lepidus, (M.) Conſul, vi. 36. He attacks the Vacezi, in 


He Spain, beſieges Pallantia, and is forced to a precipitate retreat, 
298 39. For the Emilii ſee alſo Lepidus, Paulus, and Scaurus. 
d tt Emporia, a city of Spain, v. 26. Cato gains a celebrated victory 


over the Spaniards near that place, 29. 

Eneas, or Eneas, lands in Italy, i. 5. He is well received by La- 
tinus and marries his daughter, 6. He founds the city Lavinium, 
ibid, He ſupports the war againſt Turnus and Mezentius, and 
conquers them, ibid. He unites the Aborigines and Trojans, 
under the name of the Latine people, 7. He dies and is honour- 
ed by the name of Jupiter Indiges, ibid. 

Eona, a city in Sicily, the bad deſigns of the inhabitants fruſtrated 
by a bloody execution, iv. 43- 

luemies, conquered, deprived of their territories by the Romans, 
li, 108. 

Lonius, time of the birth of that poet, iii. 249. His celebrated 
verſe on Fabius, iv. 434+ See alſo iii. 60. 

Epheſus, Antony's gallant reception in that city, x. 78. 

Epicuras, judgment of Fabricius on the docttiue of chat philoſo- 


pher, iii. 80. 
e picydes and Hypocrates, ambaſſadors from Hannibal to Hierony- 
on tl mus, iv. 10. Created one of the Prætors at Syracuſe, 30. He 
a wi animates the people againſt the Romans, ibid. He, with his 
Perſe colleague, embroil every thing at Syracuſe, of which they make 
wile themſelves maſters, 32. He ſails for Agrigentum, 55. 


Epirus, (See Alexandria King of Epirus, and Pyrrhus.) On the 
authority of Cephalas, that kingdom declares for Perſeus againſt 
the Romans, v. 388. It is entirely ſubjected and quieted, 444. 
It is abandoned to pillage by Paulus Emilius, 453. 

bpochas principal of the Roman Hiſtory, from the foundation of 
Rome to the — af Actium, i. 337. | | 

Equi, or Aqui, turn their arms againſt the Romans, i. 231. 

They ſhut up the Conſul Furius, 339. And the Conſul Minu- 

clus, 364. They are defeated by the Dictator Cincinnatus, ibid. 

They demand quarter,' and s under the yoke,. 367. | They 

re-commence the war, 371- By a miſunderſtanding between the 

military Tribunes, they defeat the Romans, which is retrieved 


by 
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by the Dictator, ii. 82. They are conquered and almoſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed, 4433. 5 n 

Equitius (L.) pretends to be the ſon of Ti. Graechus, Firmneſ; 
of Sempronia on that occaſion, vi. 337. He is made Tribune, 
344+ He is maſſacred by the multitude, 34777. 
Eros, a ſlave of Antony's, refuſes to kill him, and kills himſelf, 

. X. 279. | N a ' N 4445/1 
Eryx, a promontory of Sicily. Junius Pullus makes himſelf 
of it iii. 219. It is taken by Amilcar, Who keeps bor wget 
it to the end of the war, 222. It is returned to the Romans, 
230. Temple of Venus upon that mountain, 219, 232. - 
Eſculapiua, brought to Rome from Epidaurus, under the form of 2 
| 9 iti. 41. A Temple is built for him in the iſle of the 
iber, 42. | | 
Eſernia, general counſel of the league transferred to that city, vi. 419. 
Eſquilinus, (Mount) taken into Rome, i. 22. 
Eſquiline, (Tribe) 1. 134. x 1 
Etna, a mountain in Sicily, the earth which ſurrounds it burnt by 
torrents of fire, x. 151. TORT 54 54 
Etolians, a treaty concluded by Levinus between them and the Ro- 
mans, iv. 152. Motions of that people and Philip,-154. , They 
break the peace with Philip, 291. Aſſembly of them, to which 
Philip, the Athenians and Romans ſend their ambaſſadors, Dif- 
ferent ſpeeches of the ambaſſadors, 485, The aſſembly ſe 
without concluding any thing, 488. They declare for the Ro- 
— 1375 Their — ng * . — the — of Cy- 
noſcephalz, 532. They ſecretly decry the treaty con- 
cluded — the Romans and Philip, 537. __ _ 
The Etolians ſend ambaſſadors to Nabis, Philip and Antio- 
chus, to induce them to take arms againſt the Romans, v. 61. 
They ſend Thoas to Antiochus to preſs him to go to Greece, 68, 
They call a general afſembly, in which, notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances of Quintius, Antiochus is called to deliver Greece, 
69. Their perfidious enterpriſe againſt three cities, 72. They 
declare Antiochus Generaliflimo, 78. Acilius endeavours to. 
bring them over by gentle methods, 94. They preſ An- 
tiochus to renew the war, 97. They aſk peace of the Con- 
ſul. But are diſguſted at the hard conditions, ibid, Their 
ambaſſadors, who were ſent to Rome to aſk peace, are {ent 
back without obtaining it, 109. Their anxiety, Return of. 
their ambaſſadors, 111. - Scipio, after many refuſals, at laſt 
grants them a truce for fix months, to ſend new ambaſſadors to 
Rome, 112. Which are expelled Rome and Italy without ob- 
taining peace, 172. They re-inſtate Amynander in his | 
dom, 174. They are terrified at the arrival of the Conſul F 
vius, ibi They aſk, and at laſt obtain peace of the Coplul,. 
175- Their ambaſſadors ſet out for Rome. The weaty 
ace is ratified there, 178. Their heavy complaints to Paulus 
ilius. They do not obtaio juſtice, 4841: 4 
Etruſci, make war with the Romans, under Tarquin the elder, 1. 
107. Overburdened with their defeats, they ſend to demand 
8 J Peace, 
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peace, 110. A conſiderable and bloody victory gained over 
them, 2 They make themſelves maſters of the Janiculum, 
but are wands Cited: 306. New war, ii. 430: A victory 
gained over them by the Conſul Fabius, 43i. A new. victory. 
They obtain a truce for thirty years, 433. Victory gained over 
them by Fabius, which they never recovered, 437. They are 
defeated by Valerius Maximus, 449. | They engage the Gauls 
to join them. The latter having received the ſums agreed on re- 
fule their ſervice, 452. They join the Samnites, and are defeat - 
ed, 464. They revolt. The Conſul Carvilius marches againit 
them, iii. 30. ; — 
the people the art of writing, ibid. He eſtabli 
W Hercules, 5. "We | 


Evander, arrives in Italy, i. 4. He gains great reſpect by teaching 
liſhes ſacrifices in 


= 


Eyander of Crete, by 22 order of Perſeus attempts the liſe of Eu- 


menes, v. 355. He is accuſed and cited before the judges, P 
ſeas ml. to be killed, | dges, Per- 


36. 
Eumenes, Kiog of Pergamus, Go of Attalus, ſeconds the Romans 


in the war _ Nabis, v. 5, 6. Againſt Antiochus, 105, 1 17. 
He goes to ſuccour the beſieged capital, 120. He aſſiſts Ae Ra. 
mans in their paſſage into Aka, 131. He contributes to their 
victory, 139. He ſets out for Rome with the ambaſſadors of 
Antiochus, 146. He has an audience of the Senate. His ſpeech, 
147. He is magnificently 4 by the Romans, 148. 
He comes to Rome to exhort the Senate to a war with Pruſias, 
352. He is in danger of being killed by aſſaſſins hired by Pru- 
fas, 355. He joins the Conſul Licinius, 75 He wavers be- 
tween the party of the Romans and that of Pruſias, 414. The 
Senate prevents him from entering Rome, 493: He is accuſed 
in the Senate by the ambaſſadors of Pruſias, ibid. And is vindi- 
cated by his brother Attalus and Athenzus, 494. Imprudent 
conduct of Sulpicius agaioft that Prince, ibid. Ariſtonicus his 
natural ſon. See Ariſtonicus. 


Eunus, the Syrian, chief of the conſpiracy of the ſlaves in Sicily. 


vi. 79. His defeat and death, 85. 


Luphranor, a brave and experienced Rhodian admiral, is ſunk with 


his ſhip in a combat with the Alexandrians, ix. 184. 


Luphrates, paſſed by Lucullus, vii. 285. - 7 
Euricles, the Lacedæmonian, purſues Antony, and takes one of his 


veſſels, x. 264. 


Luripus, deſcription of that ſtreight, iv. 294. 


e, the form of condemning a citizen to it, ii. 241. 


F. 


| Me, (Family of) odious to the people, i. 291. They be- 

come popular, 301. Their unhappy defeat before Cremera, 
ibid. Where the whole are killed to a man, 30g. 

Fabius (Cæſo) accuſes Sp. Caſſius, i. 289. Conſul, 292. Conſul 

for the ſecond time, 294. He commands the Romans in the war 

| againſt 
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F the Equi, and the Veii. His ſoldiers refuſe to light, ibid. 


onſul for the third time, 301. | 


T ue. Confl, gains « inal and bloody vilry ang th 
le refuſes 


Conſul for the ſecond 
time, 324. He oppoſes the law of Terentillus, eſtabliſhing a 
fixed form for adminiſtering juſtice, 341. Conſul for the third 


Etruſcans. His brother and colleague are 
tze honour of a triumph, i. 298. 
Fabius Vibulanus, (Q.) Conſul, i. 323. 


time, 363. He is made Decemvir, 391, _ 


Fabius Ambuſtus (M.) His three ſons ſent deputies to the Gauls, 
ii. 147. They violate the law of nations, 148. They are 
elected military Tribunes, 149. One of them is accuſed, but 


7g the execution of the ſentence by his death, 179. 


Fabius Ambuſtus (M.) marries his two daughters, the. one to 
a Plebeian, and the other to a Patrician. he jealouſy of the 


two ſiſters occaſions great events, 215. 


Fabius Dorſo, paſſes through the camp of the Gauls, and ſacribces 


on the Quirinal mount, 1i. 161. | 
Fabius Rullianus Maximus, (Q.) Maſter of the horſe, fights 
during the abſence of the Dictator contrary to his order, and 
ains a famous victory, ii. 375. He is cited before the tri- 
Funal of the Dictator, who is 2 putting him to death. The 
army appears in his defence, 377. He takes refuge at Rome, 
and is followed thither by the Dictator, 378. Who at laſt par- 
dons him at the requeſt of the people, 382. Conſul,” 387. 
Dictator, he defeats the Samnites, 422. ' Conſul for the ſecond 
time. He defeats the Hetrurians, and penetrates into. the Ci- 
minian foreſt, . He gains a ſecond victory over the ſame 
eople, 433 e is named DiQtator, notwithſtanding the re- 
| $600 of Papirius Curſor, 436. New victory over the He- 
trurians, 437. Conſul for the third time. He defeatsthe Un- 
brians who threatened to beſiege Rome, 440. Cenſor. He in- 
cludes the meaneſt of the people in four tribes only, 446. Con- 
ſul for the fourth time, obtains great advantages over the 
* Samnites, and ravages the whole country, 457. He refuſes to 
continue in his office, 459. Conſul for the fifth time, he de- 
mands Decius for his . dy iii. 2. Slight diſputes between 
the Conſuls concerning Hetruria, which is decreed to Fabius, 
He repairs thither to the army, 6. He 1s recalled to Rome, 
and then ſent back to Hetruria with Decius and new troops, 
He gains a celebrated victory over the Samnites and Gauls. 
Decius devotes himſelf in it, 11. His triumph, 17. He ob- 
tains of the people his ſon's pardon, and ſerves under him, 37. 
He gains with him a celebrated victory over the Samnites, 39. 
He rar 9-5 his ſon in his triumph, 44. He is choſen 
Prince of the Senate, 48. 8 
Fabius Gurges, (Q.) ſon of the foregoing, Conſul, marches 
- againſt the Samnites and is defeated, iii. 34 He is accuſed be- 
fore the people, and pardoned hy the interceſſion of his father, 
who ſerves under him, 37. And with him gains ate; 
| z 
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Fabius Buteo, (M.) is created Dictator in order to chuſe Senators 
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tory, 39. Diſpute between him and Poſthamius, which obliges 
him to quit Samnium, 43. His triumph, 44. © Conſul for the 
ſecond time, 94. Chief of an embaſſy to Egypt, an admirable 


example of moderation, 106. Prince of the Senate, 107, Con- 
ſul for the third time, he is killed at the fiege of Volſcinia, 114. 


Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus, n is made Conſul for 
n 


the firſt time. His character in his infancy, iii. 257. Conſul for 
the ſecond time, 271. He is named Pro- dictator, 419. He is 
named Dictator. He begins with acts of religion, 421. He 
ſets out for the army, 422: He determines not to hazard a bat- 
tle, in which he perſeveres inflexibly, notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours of Hannibal, and the railleries of his own people, 423. 
His firmneſs againſt the ſeditious diſcourſe of Minacius, 426. 
He ſends out . Mancinus for intelligence, who is defeated b 

his temerity, 428. Skirmiſh between the two parties, 429. He 
ſhuts Hannibal up in a defile, who extricates himſelf out of it by 
a ſtratagem, 430. Being obliged to go to Rome, he counſels 


| Minucias, 433. His wiſe delays hurt him, 438. Two other 


things render him ſuſpected, ibid. Minucius's authority made 
equal to his, 440. Ile ſaves Minucius, who is defeated by 
Hannibal, 444. Reflections on his excellent qualities, 448. 
Wiſdom of his conduct with regard to Hannibal, 449: His fine 
diſcourſe to Paulus Emilius, 461. His wiſe counſels for mak- 
ing the neceſſary diſpoſitions in the city, after the battle of 
Cannz, 480, | 

Fabius made Conſul for the third time, in the room of Mar- 
cellus, from a defect in his election, iii. 535. Diſpoſitions with 
reſpect to the army, 536. The Generals repair to their re- 
ſpective provinces, ibid. He prevents Otacilius, his niece's 
huſband, from being made Conſul, iv. 12. He is named Con- 
ſul for the fourth time 1 with Marcellus, 16. Reflec- 
tion upon his conduct on that occaſion, ibid. He repairs to his 
province, 18. He takes Caſilinum, 27. He ſerves under his 
ſon in quality of lieutenant, 67. Different opinions of the fa- 
ther and the ſon, on the report of Daſius Altinus, 68, His 
firmneſs on Hannibal's approach to Rome, 101. 

Fabius Conſul for the fifth time, is made Prince of the Senate, 
iv. 221, He prepares to beſiege Tarentum, 223. Which he 
takes by means of his good intelligence, 229. His ſaying with 
regard to the ſtatues of Tarentum, of which he took only one, 
232. He diſcovers Hannibal's ftratagem, ibid. Contraſt be- 
tween him and Marcellus, 252. He oppoles the deſign of ſend- 
ing Scipio into Africa to carry on the war. His ſpeech, 334. 
Reflection on his ſpeech, 347. He oppoſes Scipio's enterprize, 
350. And ſpeaks againit him with great warmth, on occaſion 
of the Locrians, 376. Reflection on that part of his conduct, 
82. His death and character, 433. 


Fabius Pictor, (Q) is ſent to Delphi, iii. 483. He wrote 


hiſtory of Rome, ibid. He brings back the anſwer of 
oracle, 508. . | 
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in the room of thoſe who were killed at the battle of Cantz. 
. His wiſe conduct, iii. 5 22. 4 p 
Fabius Maximus, ( Q. ). decreed Conſul, and ſent into Apulz 
His father ſerves under him, iv. 67, He tetakes the city of 
Arpi, 69. He is ſent to the army at Venuſia, 337. 
Fabius Emilianus, (Q) ſon of Paulus Emilius, V. 171. Con- 
ſul, he marches againſt Viriathus, vi. 17. He gains feveral ad. 
N 3, 18. ( )\ Allobrazi g 4 3 > 4 
ius Maximus, (Q. obrogicus, gains a famous victory ove 
the Allobroges and the. — > "pt His triumph, 55. 
His ſon interdicted by the Prætor for his debaucheries, 307. 
Fabius Servilianus, baniſhes his ſon, and afterwards cauſes him to 
be put to death for infamous practices, vi. 6. 
Fabius, (C.) Prætor, is burnt in his palace at Utica, vii. 93. 
Fabius Sanga ( Q) patron and protector of the nation of ” Al. 
| lobroges, is informed by them of the deſigns of Catiline, and 
3 Cicero of it, vii. 5 32. 
Fabius Maximus, (QC) lieutenant of Cæſar, triumphs, ix. 381. 
Made Conſul for three months, is hated by the people, „ 
Fabius Gallus, an officer in Antony's army. His temexity makes 
the Parthians gain a conſiderable advantage. He is killed in 
the action, x. 181. | 
Fable of the body and the members, i. 237. | | 
Fabricius (C.) Conſul, iii. 54. His character, 62. Depyted to 
Pyrrhus, his private diſcourſe with him. His diſintereſſedneſſ. 
_ His conftancy at the ſight of an elephant, 73. His ſaying with 
regard to the doctrine of Epicurus, 80. His anſwer to Pyrrhus, 
Which attaches that Prince to him, 81. Conſul for the ſecond 
time, he informs Pyrrhus of his phyſician who intended to poi- 
| ſon him, 88. He cauſes Corn, Rutinus, his declared enemy, to 
be named Conſul, 92. Cenſor, he degrades the ſame Rytinus, 


8. | 
Fabricius (Q.) Tribune, defends the cauſe of Cicero, viii, 138. 
Faith, Numa builds a temple to it, i. 6g, Energy of that ex- 

preflion, ** to abandon one's ſelf to the good faith of the Ro- 
mans,” v. 98. 
Falcidius, Tribune, propoſes a law with regard to wills, x. 105. 
Falerii, a ſchool-maſter delivers up the principal children of that 
nation to the Romans. Generaſity of Camillus, who ſends them 
back to their parents, ii. 136. The inhabitants, out of grati- 
| tude, deliver up their city. Reflections on that event, 137+ 
They take arms againſt the Romans, and are defeated, in. 


248. 
. extreme, at Rome, i. 251, Troubles on that occaſion, 


252, Another famine, ii. 43. 


Fannia, condemned formally by the Conſul Marius, uſes him ge- 
nerouſly in his misfortunes, vi. 456. $4 

Fannius (C.) is named Conſul by the intereſt of Caius, vi. 146+ 
He makes a decree contrary to the intereſts of Caius, 151. 


Fannius, Lieutenant of Caſſius, x. 7, Fad 


— 
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Faſti made public by C. Flavius the regiſter, ſon of a freedman, 


who is choſen curule Edile, ii. 444. 
Fathers Conſcript, i. 20. | ; et £- © 
Fathers, the power they had at Rome over their children, i. 27. 


Reſpect which was paid them, ii. 292. Example of the exerciſe 


of paternal authority upon a ſon, aQually a Tribune, iii. 259. 

Faunus reigns in Latium, i. 4. ; | 

Fayonius, an-imitator of Cato, refuſes to take the oath ordained 
by the law of Caeſar, viii. 68. He is made Edile, and Cato 
defrays the e es of his games, 388. He accompanies Pom- 
pey, and re him the ſame ſervices as one of has ſlaves, ix. 
150, Brutus gives him ſome hints of his defigns upon Cæſar, 
348. He diverts Caſfius and Brutus from a warm debate, x. 12. 
He is made — at the battle of Philippi, 50. | 

Fauſtulas, the King of Alba's ſhepherd, ſaves the two infants, Ro- 
mulus and Remus, i. 9. f | 

Fauſtus. See Sylla. 

Fecenia, See Hiſpala. | . 

Feciales, heralds at arms, eſtabliſhed by Numa, i. 67. The form 
of their declaring war, 97. | 

Feriz Latinz, i. 146. Another day added, 250. Another day, 
ii. 122. Why and for what reaſon inſtituted, iv. 87. 

Fidenz, Fidenates, the city beſieged and taken by Romulus, 
i. 44+ They are vanquiſhed by Tullus, 92. The city taken 
by the Hetrurians, and retaken by Tarquin the elder, 108. 
They kill the Roman ambaſſadors, ii. 50. Vengeance taken 
on them, 51. 

Fiduſtius, twice proſcribed, ix. 514. 

Fig-tree, under which Romulus and Remus were nouriſhed, i. g. 

Ffimbria (Flavius) orders a perſon to kill Scævola, but not ſuc- 
ceeding, he cites him before the people, vi. 482. He accom- | 
panies Flaccus to the war as his Lieutenant, vii. 59. Diſcord 
between him and Flaccus, the latter is killed. Fimbria be- 
comes Governor of the place, 60. He reduces Mithridates to 
extreme danger, 62. His horrible cruelties. Purſued by Sylla, 
is reduced to kill himſelf, 64. 

Flaccinator (M. Foſlius) Conſul, ii. 421, Maſter of the horſe to 
Menius the Dictator. See Menius, © | | 

Flaccus, See Fulvius and Valerius. 

Flamen Dialis, prieſts of Jupiter, i. 61. 

Flamen, or prieſt of Mars, and one for Quirinus, i. 61. 

Flamininus. See Quintius, 

flaminius (C.) Tribune of the people, propoſes a law which ex- 
cites troubles, iii. 289. Conſul, he engages in the battle againſt 
the Gauls near Addua, without regard to the orders of the Se- 
nate, 286. Diſcontent againſt him, 288. Cenſor, he makes the 

at road which leads to Ariminum, and builds the Circus, 
oth which are named from him, 295. Conſul for the ſecond 
ume. His raſhneſs and arrogance, 379. He gives Hannibal 
battle, contrary to the advice of his council of war, and bad 
omens, 385, He is vanquithed and killed near the lake of 
Thra- 
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Flavius 81 Re 1. and ſon of a FB is made cur] 
edile. He ma „ 8. ublic, of which only the Pontig 
had the keeping, ee e dedicates the tempſe of Concord 

in ſpite of the ontiffs, 148. He mortiſies ſome: * the —4 

wo treated him with contempt, ibid. 

Flavius, Tribune, propoſes a law for aſſigning lande to the 
of Pompey, viii. 46. He puts in priſon Metellas the — 


who oppoſed it, 4 Prætor, Clodius undertakes 10 ſet 
— Saline —. — who had been committed to his ny » 
Combat on that occaſion, 131: dar 
Ty a Regiſter, is employed by Czſarito reform the cake fiir 
Ar, IX. 2 | 
Flint cut wich's razor by Accius Navius the augur, Reflection Oh ae 
that event, i. 114. hom 
Fortune: Servius Tullius erects a temple to that Goddef,, i i. 108 en 
One is built to the fortune of the Ladies, 282. And to fortune, yith 
called Fars Fortuna, iii. 32. Aud to the n of f the day, anf 
i. 323. 
8 Iſlands, deſcription of them. vii. 7¹ 2 * 8 
Fraternity of the Inimitable Life, x. 87. Mhius 
Fraternity of Artizans, viii, 9 of lat 
Fregellz : conſpiracy in that city ſuppreſſed by Opimins, vi. 1 tead 
Fufius. See Calenus. int t 
Fulvia, diſcovers the conſpiracy of Catiline, vii. 483. 


Fulvia, wife of Clodius, her conduct after the death of, her "n 
band. Her character, viii. 391. Married to Antony, ig 0. 
died to cruelty, ix. 414. dhe is protected by Atticus in the 
moſt extreme danger, 455. Her ſcurrility to the head of Ci 
cero, 5 She meddles in the proſcription, 515, She exer- 
Ciſes in 7a home the Triumviral power, x. 60. ich L. Anto- 
nius ſhe excites the Peruſian war. Secret motive of her malice 
againit Octavius, 65. She harangues the ſoldiers with a ſword 
by her fide, 71. Her flight and death, 76. 

Fulvius, Prztor of the Lucanians, betrays 'Gracchus his friend and 
gueſt, iv. 91. 

Fulvius (M.) Conſul, ne makes himſelf maſter of the Volſciniaus 
and triumphs, iii. 114. Conſul 

Fulvius (Cn.) who commanded an army in Apulia, is cited. avd Wire 5 
accuſed before the people, as the cauſe of the defeat of that ar- nrtue, 
my by Hannibal, aud condemned, iv. 135- Mus, 2 

Fulvius Centumalus (Cn.) Conſul, iv. 135.  Proconſul, he is de: bd, | 
feated and killed ina battle againſt Hannibal, near Herdonia, 208. 

Fulvius Flaccus (Q.) Conſul, iii. 253. Conſul for the ſecond 
time, 285. Coniul for the third time, iv. 87. He makes 
preparations for the ſiege of Capua, 98. He is ordered to 
march with his troops to defend Rome againſt Hannibal, 101. 
He orders the punithment of the Campanian Senators, 113. 
Complaints of the Campanians againſt them, 158. He it 
named DiRator. Diſputes on that occaſion, 21 3. He is 


— 


damed Conſul, Whilſt * Dictator. New Mm on that 
eh — the part of the Tribanes, ibid: His reputation is 
ute fun, b | 

ius Nobitior (M.) Confuf, arrives in Greere, ul forms the 
fegs of Awbracia, which is vigorouſly deferided, v. 155. | 
ftolians demand ind obtain! peace, Ambracia farren rs, ibid. 
He takes Samos by ſtorm, and reduces the whole iſland of 
ptalenia, 189. ts aceuſed by the Athbractans at the Sl 
citation of the Conſul Emilius, . He demands à triumph 
awd obtains it; | + ip nome ne my the oppoſition of the Conf 
Cenfor with: Emilius, his * 
cred enemy. are 8 274: 

hbius Flaccus (Q) ins a con ble advantag 

the Celtibetrians, v. 268. He defeats them a ſecond: | . 
mbuſcades laid for him by themſelves, 270. He returns do 
hone with great glory, 272. He triumphs, and is elected 
Confub wich Ws brother, 273. He exer the Cenſbritiip 
tit great ſovority,, 372. He takes the marble tiles from the 
ple of Juno'Laciniaz to build a' temple ta the goddeſs. For- 
une, ſurnamed Equeſtris. They are carried back by order of 
the Senate, 3 3. * miſerable death, 318. 

Mus Flaccus (M.) ene of the — for the diſtribution. 
lands, vi: 126. He attacks Scipio Afrieanvs, who is found 
(tad in his bed, 127, 128. He is named Conſul, 137. He 
if triumphs over the Tranfalpine Gauls, 171.. His turbulent. 
tehaviour, He ſeizes on Mount Aventinp, with his armed men,; 
zz. Where he is killed with his eldeſt fon, and his followers put 
1 rout, 157. His fecond fon is inhumanly put to death, 


Via (P.) Conſul, A among the 9 . 
us (Agrippa) Conſul, ii. 9 His deference ohh coles g FN 
ws (M. and L.) Camillas“ Gl. | 
s (L.) Colleague of Camilius. His rate Moderation 
wills with to him, ii. 206, & ſ. 
ms (L.) Preetory defeats an army of the Gauls which enn 
B iv. 495 The jealouſy of the Conſul Aurelius 

km, ibid. He returns to Rome, and demands a. i 
ich i gram bim after long debure, 496. Ih is whds 
onſul, 5 3 
ul Phils (P.) Out, vi. 41. His noble preſeverance in 
mrtue, 42. 
iv, an officer ſent by Antony to kill Decimus, and bring hig 
nd, i If, 489. 


lnikus, 225. He is det 
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["Abii, a eity of the lues! i. 147. Tue u the Proud take: 

it by ſtratagem, ibid. 

Anus Cinctus, iii. 414. wh woo e6poſ 

Winivs (Aul.) Tribune o es a law for 

ompey the command of the ＋ Ts, Uh 373- Alarms going 
Vor. X. Senate 
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Senate on that occaſion, 374. His ſpeech to force Pompey 10 
accept of that employment, 376. Ineffectual oppoſition of the 
two Tribunes, 377. The law paſſes, 380. He eſcapes the ſe 
verity of juſtice by the credit of Cæſar and Pompey,” viii." 97 
my is made Conſul, 27 character, 90, 92. He gaint to him 
elf the government of Syria, 98, 108. His ſo ainſt Cicero 
100. Combats n 1 2 wal 
SGaabinius is continued in Syria by the it of Pompey, not 
withſtanding the badneſs of his conduct, viii. 2%. He fen 
the troubles excited in Judea with great activity. He demand 
the honour of ſupplications, which is refuſed him, 468. He de 
feats Ariſtobulus, and ſends him back to Rome, 271, He leave 
the war with the Arabs to carry it on with the Parthiate, 2) 
Ptolemy Auletes, by the help of money, brings him back d 
wards Egypt, ibid. He re-eflabliſhes Ptolem 74. Ne 
troubles in Judea, where he defeats — the ſon of Ari 
ſtobulus, 275, He is obliged to yield the command of his arm 
to Craſſus. A general diſguſt at Rome-againſ him, 276. H 
returns to Rome, 1s es of high treaſon, and acquitted 
Public indignation againſt this infamous judgment, 257. H 
is accuſed of corruption. Cicero pleads for him. He ig cor 
demned, 279. He is defeated in Illyricum, and flies; ix. 20c 
Gala, King of one part of Numidia, father of Maſiniſſa, 
_ treaty with the Carthaginians, iv. 73. { 4 204 it 
Galba (P. Sulpicius.) See Sulpicius. | b 
Galba (Serv. Sulp.) oppoſes the triumph of Paulus Emilius, 
8. Prætor, he is defeated in Luſitania, vi. 11. His dete 
ble perfidy, 12. He is accuſed by Cato, but is acquittedbyy 
eloquence, 64. Conſul, is excluded from the command of t 
2 17. He pleads a cauſe undertaken by Lalius, and ga 
it, . 7 | Hin ret | 
Gala, Cafar's Lieutenant, makes war during the winter i 
ſome le of the Alps, viii. 222. He fails of 'the CU! 
ix. 18. He engages in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar 350, 
Gallius, Prætor of the city, put to death by Octavius, ix. 97. 
Gallogrecians, origin of that people. The Conſul” Mankus's 
dertakes a war againſt them, v. 180. And marches againſt the 
182. Two or three bodies of them retire to the top of mou 
Olympus. They are there attacked and defeated, 184«T1 
are defeated a ſecond time, 188. Tetrarchs of the Gallo-g! 
cians put to death by Mithridates, vii. 54. TR 
Gallus (Fabius.) See Fabius. FENCE 6-4 
Gallus, Lieutenant of Octavius, x. 266. He gains'ſeveral ada 
tages over Antony, 272. He is made prafe& of Egypt 
Octavius, 297. 
Game of Troy, celebrated by Oftavius, x. 312. 


Games Capitoline, when eſtabliſhed, and on what occaſion, ul. 1 
Inſtitution of the Scenic games, 235, 254. Grand Games, 25 (Set 
Games of the Circus, ibid. Extraordinary games called Vou the 
when, and on what occaſion celebrated, 257. Games, © — 

i b 


Floralia, iii. 249. Secular games, a diſſertation on * 7 
| | 266, Ay 


hd 
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666. Apollinarian games, their origin, iv, 88. Theſe laſt 
tendered annual, 249. Actian games, x. 313. 283 

Games in which a hundred unchained lions were exlibited, 

vi. 369. And others from Numidia, viii. 40. Beginning of the 
cuſtom to interrupt the gladiators by going to dinner, ibid. 
Magnificence of the games given by Lentulus Spinther, 37. By 
Scaprus, 128. By Curio, 127. By Pompey, - 261: Glcero's 
criticiſm on them, ibid. ii. 261 ' 
buymed, an Eunuch of the Alexandrine court; continues the 
war againſt Cæſar, aſter the death of Achillas, ix. 179. 
Guda, grandſon of Maſiniſſa, gained over by Marius, folicits for 

him the Conſulſhip, vi. 253. 1 act | 
ban Tranſalpine, firſt time of the Romans conquering that coun- 
ty, vi. 170. Fulvius firſt triumphs over it, 171. Sextius ſub- 
jets the Saluvii, and builds the city of Alx, 172. The Allo- 
broges, and the Arverni draw the Roman arms upon themſelves, 
ibid, Their opulence, 173. Embaſſy from the King of the 
Arverni to Domitius, ibid. By whom they ate defeated, 174. 
Great victory gaihed by 'Fabias over the ſame ſtates, 175. 
Treachery of Domitius, with regard to Bituitus, 176. Roman 
province in that country, ibid. bat 4 70 72 

Boundaries and diviſions of Gaul before the conqueſt of Cæſar, 
r. 162. The manners of that people. The difference be- 
tween the Aquitani, the Belgz, and the Celtz, 163. They 
make uſe of the Greek language in their acts, ibid. A multi- 
plicity of people form one national body; 169. Two factions 
livide all the country. Particular faction among the people, 
bid. Two diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrious orders among them: 
The D.uids, and the Nobles, The people of no eſteem, 166. 
The Druids were the prieſts; the philoſophers, the poets, and 
the judges of the nation. Their education, their chief, ibid. 
The nobles all fought on horſeback. - Continually engaged in 
wr, 168, The form of their government ariſtocratical, ibid. 
vilence impoſed, on private perſons concerning affairs of ftate, 
169. Their barbarous cuſtoms, ibid. Their and bad 
qualities, 170. Their advantages of body: Their taſte for 
tagnificence : Abundanee of gold, 191, Their commerce, re- 
lpion, and human victims, 172. Their principal divinities, 
173, Gauliſh Hercules, 174. They pretend to be the iſſue of 
tie God of the Dead. They begin their natural day at the ſet- 
ting of tlie ſun, 173. Their domeſtic uſages. - Sons did not 
appear before their fathers in public, till they were of age to 
bear arms, bid. Their marriages, 176. Their funerals, ibid. 
Their manner like thoſe of the ancient Latium, deſcribed by 
Vigil, 177. The gloty of their arms; 178. 

The Helvetians paſs into Gaul, and are defeated by Cæſar. 
(Ste Helvetians and Cæſar.) They defire Cæſar to undertake 
de war againſt Arioviſtus, viii. 195. Arioviſtus and 
Ceſar.) Second campaign of Cæſar in that country againſt the 


ge, 210. : 
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Eſlate of Gaul after the two firſt campaigns of 
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once. Several reyolts, 316. (See Cafar.) They fo 
general revolt, 416. The Carnutes give dhe fp yn 


cring the Roman citizens in Genabum, 417. The Gauli 
method of conveying news — ibid. e 
the Arverzi to rebel. The revolt breaks out over almoſ 
Gaul, 418. Cæſar returns thither, and is much embarraſle 
bo ta re-join his legiove, 419. Genabum is ſurprized ar 
burnt, 420. Siege of Avaricum, where the Romans fuſf 
greatly, 422. (See Vercingetorix.) Siege of Uxellodunu; 
(See Uxellodunum) Gaul entirely pacified, 458. 
Gaul Ciſalpine; importance of the government of that 
. of * 
Gauls; a voice ioforms the Romans of their þ 1. 4 
They befiege Cluſium, under the command of Brennus, 1; 
Short account of their country, and their different expedition 
146. The Romans ſend embaſſadors to them, 1%, Th 
march againſt Rome, 148. Defeat the Romans near Allia, 1; 
They advance to the city, 152. Courage of the old men . 
remained there, ibid. The antient Senators ſeat themſelves 
their doars, dreſt in their robes of ſtate, 154. The Gauls 6 
Rome almoſt entirely abandoned, ibid. They maſſacre the 
tient Senators, 155. They ſet fire to the city, 156, They 
ulſed in attacking the Capitol, 157. Camilles deſeatz 8 et 
derable number of them near Ardea, ibid. They attempt 
Capitol in the night, but are diſcovered by the geele, ft 
Courage of Manlius, 163. The Romans reduced to extremit 
capitulate, 164. Camillus arrives, and defeats the Gayls, 16 
They are cut to pieces in a ſecond battle, ibid. & new ar 
ef that nation which marches againk Rome, is defeated by C 
millus, 227. Defeated anew by the Dictatar Sylpicius, 36 
By L. Fur. Camillus, 314. They engage to join with the 
- trurians, but after they receive the ſum promiſed, they Tet 
ſerve them, 452. They join with the Samnites, and are del 
ed in Hetruria, iii. 11. f | | 
(Gauls Senonois. See Senonois.) | | 
Preparations for war on the part of the. Gauls, Alam 
Rome, iii. 270. Impious and cruel ſacrifice of the Romans 
that accaſion, 272. cauſe of that war, 273» Trrupties 
the Gauls into Italy, 274. Preparations of the Roms, 1» 
| Firſt battle near Cluſium, in which the Romans are defeate 
277. Famous battle and victory of the Romans over the Ga 
near Telamon, 278. Reflections on that victory, os | 
of Adda, where the Romans are viRorious, 286. New. 
290. Viridomarus, their King, is killed by Marcellus, 29'- 
low the Gauls received the Roman embaſſadors, who del 
them to refuſe Hannibal a paſſage, iii. 331. L. Poſthum1us 
killed in Ciſalpine Gaul, with „ as they were ma. 
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ing thro? a vaſt foreſt, $25, Extreme ſbrruw which this news 

cauſes at Rome, 526. befieye Cremona, atid are defeated 
by L. Furius, iv, 495: They defeat Cn. Bebius, 504. God 

ſucceſs of the two Conſuls againſt the Inſabriads nad Cehothans, 

1.17. New defeat of that pevple, 1g. New war, 20. 

Gauls paſs the Alps into Italy, and build 4 town, Which the 

Romans oppoſe;"257- They are driven ont of Italy, 266. 

Guls eſtabliſhed in Afia, See Gallogreciahs. | 1656. 

Gals, two Gauls, a man and woman, and two Greeks; a mat and 
woman, buried alive by the Romans, iii. 254, 483. vi. 188. 

(2u], one of a prodigious ſtature, killed by Manlids As open 
i. 297. Another, firnamed Corvus, killed in fingle combat by 
Valerius, 75. Conduct of the Gauls with regard to young 
Craſſus, eir prodigious valour, viii. 368. „ 

ii, an Alban family transferred to Rome, i. 92. 

beganius Macerinus (M.) Conſul, ii. 7. Conſul for the ſecond 
time, 28. He defeats the Volſei, and makes them paſs ufider 
the yoke, 41. Conſul for the third time, 61. Cenſor; he exer- 
ciſes an unworthy vengeance on Mamercus Etnilius, 54. 

Gellius Egnatius. See Egnatius. i 

Gellius Poplicola (L.) Confſdl, vii. 209. He is vanquiſbed by 
Spartacus, 210. Cenſor, he firikes fixty-four Senators off the 
lit, 349. | "Y | 

Gelius Poplicola, brother of Meſfala, oonſpires againſt Brutus 
nd afterwards againſt Caſſius, and aftet obtaining patdon for 
both crimes, he paſſes over to the enemy, x. $- Conſul; 142. 

Gellius Canus (Q.) a friend of Atticus, is with him raſed out of 
the number of the profcribed by Antony, it. 5 t. 

Gelo, fon of Hiero, | ivr of Hieronymus, iv; 2. His death, 31 

beminius, is ſent to Autony by his friends at Rome, but being il 
ueated by 1 leaves them, x. 234. 

a 


bttoa, taken , iv. 360. 8 
benabum, now called Orleaus, an ita portant place. The Romans 
Gauls, viii. 417. It is fur- 


ve maſſacted there by the revol 
priſed and — Czfar; 420. 
bentius, King of Illyrieum, his Piracies, v. 252. He becomes 
luſpeted by the Romans, 387. Perſeus, by his avatice and 
cruelty, hinders himſelf of the powerful aid of this Prince, 417. 
Gentius is taken and ſent to Rome, 418. 
berucivs, Tribune of the people, raifes commotions in Rome. 
He is found dead in his bed, i. 309. Feet | 
Cenocius (L.) Conſul, ti. 234. Conſul for the ſecond time, 291. 
The firſt pleheian Conſul, who was charged with the command 
- an army. His bad ſucceſs in the campaign againſt the 
ernici, 2 | | 
bergovia, beſieged by Cæſar, who is obliged to tife it, vin. 428. 
Germany, Germans, paſs into Gaul under the conduct of Arioviſtus, 
(See Arioviſtus.) oy fend ambaſſadors to C#far, viii. 221. 
The Ufipii and Tencteri, people of that coumtry, paſs the Rhine, 
292. Cæſar marches agmifift them. A negotiation began be- 
Ween them and Cæſar, but broke off by à battle, without its 
D d 3 b being 
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: being clear which fide was in the fault, 294 They dre fur. 

_ Priſed by Cæſar and entirely defeated, 297. - /Cilar's exploits in 
Germany, 300. | 


Geranium, a city of Apulia, ſeized by Hannibal, who intended to by 
form his magazines there, iii. 439. . ny g 
Geryon, killed by Hercules, i. 4 <a nx 
Giſgo, endeavours to make the Carthaginians nat accept the con- bc. 
* ditions impoſed on them by the Romans. Hannibal filencey has 
him, iv. 457: 1 40 N 30 

Gladiators, See Combat, Incredible zeal of a company of Gladia- 13. 
tors who fly to the defence of Antony, x. 273. 12 he 
Glaucia (Servilius) a friend of Saturninus, is ill treated by that pu 
Tribune, vi. 344+ Saturninus endeayours to make him Conſal, * 
345. . He 1s put to death by the people, 345. Tr 
Gods Tutelary : form of invoking — to leave a beſieged City, pr 
v. 527. Octavius ranked among the Gods, x. 304. | A 
Gomphi, a city of Theſſaly, taken by Czſar, Tragic ſpectacle in ca 
.a houſe in that city, ix. 129, 130, 4 | in 
Gordius, protected by Mithridates, makes head. againſt Sylla in Ju 
Cappadocia, and is driven out, vii. 13. * 
Gordyenia, Gordyenians, Lucullus being ſent into that country, hi 
gains the hearts of the people by his humanity, vii. 295+. to 
Gorgus, a rich citizen of Murgantia, is killed with his on. by the {ul 
revolted ſlaves, vi. 82. go” 7: A 00 
Gracchus, (Ti. Sempronius) Tribune of the people, a particular * 
enemy of Scipio Africanus, declares for kim againſt his col- 15 

- leagues who were for condemning him, v. 211. He marnes one p 
of the daughters of the ſame Scipio, 215. He oppoſes Scipio in 
impriſonment, 221. He oppoſes one of hig colleagues who 1s by 
not for granting Fulvius a triumph, 227. Prætor, he is ſent E. 
into Spain, 272. And there merits a Triumph, 2974 | Conlul, f 
01. He ſubjects the Sardinians, 309. Cenſor, be includes the N 
— Wir in a ſingle tribe, 471. His ambaſſy into Aſia, 494 Gra 
Conſul for the ſecond time, 495. His reſpect for religion, $08. Gra 
Gracchus (Tib. and C.) brothers; the extraordinary care taken of 2 
their education by Cornelia their mother, vi. 96. Companion e 
of their characters, 98. Caius keeps a ſervant to regulate d Gree 
tone of his voice by a pipe, 99. | * f 
Gracchus (Tib.) whilſt very young is elected Augur, vi. 100. He iv 
| ſerves in Africa under Scipio, and afterwards in Spain, in quality ( 
of Quzſtor, ibid. Treaty of Numantia the cauſe and origin ef G 
his misfortunes, 37, 100. His reſentment with regard to the in 
ſentence of Mancinus, 41. He attaches: himſelf to the party of p 
the people, 101. Tribune of the people, he revives the Agr2- q 
rian law, 102. Complaints of the rich people Alen bim, t 
103. He depoſes Oclavius, one of his colleagues, who oppoſed bre 
that law, 106. Reflection on this violent proceedings 108, Cru 
The law paſſes. Three commiſſioners named to put it in ee, Gul 
cution, 109. He names Mucius, one of his clients, to ſuccee $ 


Octavius. Reſentment of the Senate, ibid. He perſuades the 
people that deſigns are formed againſt his life, 1 10. * paſiex 


* 


NK. 
i decree to diſtrĩibute the eſtates of Attalus among the poorer 
citizens, ibid. He undertakes to juſtify the depoſition of Octa- 
vius, 111. He endeavours” to have himſelf continued in the 
Tribuneſhip, 113. He is killed in the Capitol, 114. Reflection 
upon that event, 117. His accomplices are condemned, 119. 
Seditious anſwer of Bloſius, one of them, 120. N Kerr 
Gncchus (C.) retires after the death of his brother, vi. 122; fle 
has a hand in the death of Scipio, 129. He applies himſelf to 
eloquence, 135. He goes into Sardinia in quality of Quzſtor, 
136. A dream which denounces him the ſame fate as his bro- 
ther, ibid. His wiſe conduct in Sardinia, ibid. His great re- 
putation alarms the Senate, 137. He returns to Rome, and en- 
irely juſtifies himſelf before the Cenſors, 138. He is elefeg. | 
Tribune, notwithſtanding 'the. tion of the Senate. His 
praiſe, 140. He propoſes ſeveral laws, 142: He undertakes 
and executes ſeveral public works of importance, 144. He 
cauſes C. Fannius to be elected Conſul, 145. He is continaed 
in the Tribuneſhip, 146. He transfers the adminiſtration of 
[uſtice from the Senate to the Knights, ibid. The Senate, to 
ruin his credit, makes Druſus, one of his colleagues, oppoſe 
him, 148. He carries a colony to Carthage, 150. He returns 
to Rome and changes his habitation, 151. Decree of the Con- 
ful Fannius contrary. to his intereſts, ibid. He quarrels with his 
colleagues, 152. He is prevented from being choſen Tribune 
for the third time, ibid. Every thing is prepared for his ruin, 
153. The Senate takes arms, 154. Licinia exhorts him to 
provide for his ſafety, 155. He endeavours' an accommodation 
ineffectually, 156. Ale is abandoned. by the people, and killed 
by one of his ſlaves, 157. His head, on which a price had been 
&t, is brought to Opimius, and his body thrown into che Tiber, 
158. Honours why vor by the people to the two brothers, 159. 
Reflection on their character, 162. . S, 
bncchus (Ti. Sempronius.) See Sempronips.. L 
bntidianus (Marius) Prætor, fraudulently acquires the Honour of 
adecree far faxing the value of money, vii. 74. He is put to a 
terrible death by order -of Catiline, 105. - 52y 24/ ga 
breece, Greeks; firſt alliance between them and the Romans, 
lll. 265, Treaty between them and the Romans agaioſt Philip, 
u. 289. The treaty of peace, which ſecures the liberty of 
Greece publiſhed at the Iſthmian games. Tranſports of the 
Greeks, Reflection upon that event, 538. Uſage of the Greeks 
in their aſſemblies and theatres, Hi. — Greek rhetoricians and 
philoſophers baniſhed Rome, ». 507. The rhetoricians enjoy 
entire liberty at Rame, vi. 370. The Greek language uſed by : 
the Gauls in their acts, viii» 163. ; 
breeks, a man and woman buried alive at Rome: See Gauls. 
brumentum. See Slaves. 4 * 
buluſſa, ſon of Maſiniſſa, defends his father before the Roman 
denate againſt the complaints of the Carthaginians, v. 317. He 
urns to Rome, 319. He © ſent by his father to Carthage, ory 

| 15 
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His revenge on the Carthaginians, $48. After the death of hi 
father, Scipio gives him the command in his army, vs. 199. 
o brother of Tigranes, is taken P 1 by Luca. 
us, VII. 302. 
— wang what deſtined by the Greeks,. x. Note to nes 
Gyriſenians, ſurprized by a ſtratagem of Sertorins; vi. 3 
a port of the rr N Wu che broker of 


ocontul Qeintius, v. 6. 
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ABITS of the Romans, 06 that Gage 4 
Hannibal, ake fon of” Gi commands in Agrig XA 
fieged by the Romans, iii. 153. He abandons the city 
He is vanquiſhed at fea by the Conſul Duilins, 1 112 IK 
ſeated a ſecond time at ſea, 1 by ig ige troops, 


HS the Great, his birth, iii. 221. His father cauſes him td 
take an oath that he ſhould declare himſelf the enemy of Rome, 
as ſoon as he was enpable of cartying arms, gob. Aſdrebal 
cauſes him to come to the army, 309. His character, y4y, He 
is charged with the command of the army, 342. He prepares 
for the war with the Romans, by the conqueſts which be mabet 
in Spain, 313. He beſieges Saguntum, 314. Gives audicire 
to the Roman ambaſſadors, 317. He the Hege, *. He 
takes and deſtroys the city, 325. 

Hannibal prepares for his march into Italy, and reviews the 
ny of the Carthaginians, iii. 333. He es for the ſe · 


* gr 98 5 9 that of Spain, 334. He makes ſure of che 


will of the Gauls, 336. He ſignifies the day for marching 

is troops, 337- His dream or viſion, ibid. - He marches to 
the Pyreneans, 338. Way which Hannibal had to march from 
Carthagena to Italy, 339. "Ihe Gauls favour the paſſage throvgh 
their terrigories, 340. Upon the news of his arrival the Boil e- 
volt againſt the Romans, 341. He paſſes the Rhone, 343. Ac- 


tion between the detachments ſent from him and thoſe Sei- 


346. The Boii fend a deputation to him, ibid, . Before he 
— out for the Alps he harangues his ny ibid. He eſcape 
from Scipio, 348. He croſſes Gaul. He is choſen arbiter 
between two brothers, and ſets the eldeſt on the throne, 300 
His famous paſſage of the Alps, 350. 

Grandeur and wiſdom of Hannibal's etterprils, in. 355. He 
takes Taurinum, 357. He gains a battle of the cavalty over 
Scipio near Ticinum, 358. The Gauls come in s to join 
him, 363. He makes himſelf maſter =» Claſtidium, fnds there 


a great quantity of Proviſions, 364. He gains a famous yy 


near Trebia over the Romans commanded by the Conſe] dem- 
pronius, 368. He marches into Hetruria, 356. He paſſes the 
Apenvines. The difficulties which attended it, ibid. He en- 


geges in a ſecond Battle with Sempronius, 377, He 9 
om 
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ſome priſoners taken from the allies uf the Romans, 382. Stra. 
tagem which he uſes to prevent attempts upon his life, ibid. He 
en out for Hetratia, 383. ' He pale de matſhes of Claſum, 
where be loſes an He advances rewards the enemy 
and ra the wholk county to dra thee Conſul os to 4 battle, 
384. in the famdus battle rear the lake of 
menus, 38%. | betwern him ad Flaminias, 389. He 
defeats four — — hoſe, — Serviliue — his 
tollegue, 391. He ravages country, at Spoltetum 
| 4.20. II — to Carthage, with advi 
at thecondu@ of Fabius, iii. 423. He 
owg the miſtake of his guide, 423. He 
mefetually eadeavears i prin the wltics of Rome, 426. Skir« 
wiſh — the two wk — 52 „ _=_ 
of a very dangereu A em entirely new, 430. He 
refrains from ravayging a ſtall eſtate of Fabius, 438. Minucivs 
pains a Night advantage over him, 439, Battle between him 
and Minucius. The latter is beaten, but ſaved by Fabius, 444+ 
He is extremely emburraſſad by the two Conſuls following the 
plan of Fabius, 453. of chat General diſcovered; 468. 
Extreme xity to which the want of proviſioas reduces 
Hannibal, He removes and encamps near Canne, zii. 466. He 
harangues his rrovps dofore the action. Famous battlevf Cannes, 
468. After which he refuſes to befiege Rome. Reflection upon 
his refuſal, 4754 He makes himſelf maſter of the two Romam 
camps, 476. He —— the Roman prif®ners to ſend deputies 
w Rome to treat of their ranſom, 484. | | 
Hannibal marches into —_— it. 396. He tarus towards 
Capua, a ety abandoned to Luxury, 496. The Campanians 
ſend the ſame ambaſſadors to him, which they had before ſent to 
Varro, got» Conditions of che alliance of the Campanians with 
him, ibid. Decius Magius ws his reception into n 
— He is 200008 503. — offers — father 40 ki 
im, 504. His Hvent to the aniafs, 50% 
He 280 that Dartns Maglas be delivered 2 1014 
The Senate of Carthage orders ſuccours to be ſent to Hanni- 
bal, ii. 513. He takes vain attempts upon Naples and Nols, 
14. He is beaten by Marcellus before the walls of Nola, 5 16. 
e attacks Caſilinum, 517. Winter-qquarters at Capua fatal to 
his army, 518. Reſied ion on His ſtay in that city. True cauſe 
of the decay of his affairs, ibid. Extreme famine compels Ca- 
flimum to ſurrender to him, 520. The ſuceours deſigned for 
him are ſent into Spain und Sardinia, 556; He receives am- 
baſſadors from Philip King of Macedonia, 537. Alliasce be- 
tween him and that Prince, 540. (See Xenophon.) He attempts 
to make himſelf maſter of a, and is repulſed with loſs by 
Sempronius, 547, He receives new ambaſſadors from Philip, 
50. His allies implore ſuccouts againſt Marcellas, who 
aged their country, 55 3. His army is beaten before Nola, t 
Marcellus, 554. Hanno and the Bruttii's attempt on _ and 
roton, 
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Geoton, 552. Skirmiſhes between the Carthaginian General 
Marcellus, 563. Wy "i | 


Hieronymus ſends ambaſſadors to Heonibal, and 4 


treaty with him, iv. 10. At the deſire of the Campanians, tat 
General cauſes his troops to return into their country, 17. New 
. Marcellus on him, 21. His borrid crue y to the 
wife and children of Albinus, 69. The city of Arpi is taken 
from him by Fabius, ibid. Tarentum is delivered up to him 
by treachery. He attacks the citadel ineffectually, and leaves it 
blocked up, 84. The iohabitants of Capua demand ſuccours 
againſt the Romans, 90. Metapontum and Thurium go over to 
him, 91. Battle between him and the Conſuls with equal ad- 
vantage, 96. He defeats M. Centenius Penula, gy He comes 
to ſuccour Capua, and retires after a ſmart- battle, 99. He 
marches againſt Rome-to make a diverſion, 100. - (Sev Rome, 
He encamps near the Anio, 103. Both fides prepare for a battle, 
A violent ftorm prevents it twice, 104. ortified by two fin- 
gular events, he abandons Rome, and retires into the country of 
the Brattii, ibid. | 1 14 
Cruel reſolution of Hannibal with reſpe& to the cities in al. 
liance with him, iv. 169. Salapia is betrayed with the garriſon, 
by the inhabitants, 170. He defeats and kills Fulvius near Har- 
donea, 208. He harrafſes Marcellus, 209. Marcellus offers 
him battle, 223. Firſt battle with equal advantage, 224. $e- 
cond battle wherein Hannibal has the advantage, ibid. Third 
battle, in which he is defeated and put to flight, 226. Several 
cities of Calabria, which he abandoned, ſurrender to the Ro- 
mans, 229, He Jays a ſnare for Fabius. His ſlratagem is dif- 
covered, 232. He ſurprizes, in an ambuſcade, a — 
of the Romans ſent to inveſt Locri, 250. New ambuſcade in 
which Marcellus is killed, 251. Hannibal is caught in his own 
_— at Salapia, 254. He cauſes the ſiege of Locri to be railed, 
250, | . 1 | 
| Hannibal is defeated by the Conſul Nero, iv. 2656. He is 
defeated a ſecond time, 268. Aſdrubal's letters to him are in- 
tercepted, 269. Aſdrubal's head is thrown into his camp. He 
retires to the extremity of Bruttium, 279. His praiſe, 297. He 
defeats the Conſul Sempronius, and is afterwards defeated in his 
turn, 396. Nan | 

Ha bat quits Italy with grief, and with a kind of rage, iv. 
425. 'Thankſgivings are decreed by the Senate for his depar- 
ture, 427. He arrives in Africa, 432. Anxiety of theRomans 
on that ſubject, 434. Scipio ſends back his ſpies, 436. Inter- 
view between the two Generals, Their diſcourſe from Polybius 
and T. Livy, 437. Preparations for a decifive battle, 447- 
The battle of Zama, 449. He is defeated, 451. His praiſe ov 
that occaſion, 452. He returns to Carthage, 454. He filences 
Giſgo, who oppoſes the conditions of peace offered by 2 
457- He laughs whilſt others cry, and juſtifies himſelf for 


doing, 466. 
8. 4 Han- 
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Hannibal becomes ſuſpected by the Romans, v. 52. + Deputies 
ſent to Carthage to demand he he ſhould be delivered up, 53. 
He leaves 2 and eſcapes, 5+ He goes to Antjochus at 
Epheſus, ibid. Diſcourſe of a philoſopher in his preſence, 55. 
Is counſels Antiochus to carry the war into Italy, 57. He en- 
deavours in vain to make his country take arms againft the Ro- 
mans, 58. His converſation with Scipio, 64. He comes to an 
explanation with Antiochus, and is heard favourably, 66. Thoas 
renders Antiochus jealous of him, 73. Excellent advice which 
he gives that Prince, who does not follow it, 917 He rouſes 
Antiochus from his ſecurity at Epheſus, 103. He commands 
the fleet of Antiochus, and is defeated, 124. His death, 259. 
Charater and compariſon between him and Scipio Africanus, 
278. ö : | | ' 

Hanno, a Carthaginian General, goes with ſuccours to Agri 
tum, and is defeated by the Romans, iii. 1982. His perkidy in 
reſpe& to the mercenary troops, 155. He is recalled, and Amil- 
car ſucceeds him, 156. | | 

Hanno, is defeated near the iſlands gates, and condemned to 
death by the roy - 9p iii. 226. eU 

Hanno, chief of the faction which oppoſed the family of Hanni- 
bal, diſſuades the Carthaginians ſending him into Spain, 
iii. 310. He ſpeaks in favour of the Romans, 318. His an- 
ſwer to Himilco, who inſults him on occaſion of the battle of 
Cannæ, 511. 

6 T. Sempronius Gracchus, near Beneventum, 
ir. 19. 8 

Hanno, is beaten and made priſoner in Spain by Silanus, iv. 286. 

Hanno, is killed in Africa in an action of the cavalry againſt Sei- 
pio, iv. 303. * 29 - | 

Harangues, of T. Livy, reflection on that SubjeA, i. 334. 

Hat, or bonnet, the ſymbol of liberty, x. 3. 

Helepolis, a warlike machine, vii. 254- 5 

Helleſpont, Antiochus in confuſion for the loſs of a nayal 
abandons this important paſſage to the Romans, v. 129. 

Helvetii, encouraged by Orgetorix, determine to leave their coun- 
try and ſettle elſewhere, viii. 184. Orgetorix aſpires to make 
himſelf King. Is about to be 7 — His death, 188. 
His ſcheme put in execution. The Helvetii begin their hve 4 
ibid. They aſk leave of Cæſar to paſs the Rhone, which he re- 
fuſes them, 187. | They paſs the defile berween mount Jura and 
the Rhone, 188. The Tigurines paſs the Soan, and are beaten 
by Cæſar, 199. The grols of the nation are purſued by that 
General, they ſend an embaſly to him, ibid. They gain an ad- 
vantage in a combat of horſe, 190. en attack Cæſar 
and are vanquiſhed, 192. Cæſar ſends back to their own 
country, 195. : : 3 

Helvetia, mother of Cicero, vii. 124. | 
Helvios Cinna, a baſe flatierer of Cæſar, x. 337, His dream and 

terrible death, 376, L 


Hera- 
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Heraclea;/@ city of the Rtolians, is beſieged and taken by the Con- 


ſul Acilius, after above a motith's 
Heraclea, the inhabitants of that city reſtue the captives of Co 
from Mithridates, vii. 55. Mithridated is ſaved tliertz in a ferm, 
and afterwards makes himſelf maſter of it, 264. 
Heraclides, miniſter of Philip is diſgraced, his character, iv, gos. 
Heraslides, of Byzantium, ambaſſador of Antiochvs to the Ro- 
mam to demand but cannot obtain it, v. 132. He en- 
deavours to gain Scipio by conſiderable offers. Fine anſwer of 
that General, 134. | 7 
Heralds, at arms. See Feciales. | | 
Heralds, employed for the ceremonies of religion, i. 69. 
Herb, uncommon, cauſes a fingular and very fatal diſeaſe in Auto- 
ny's army, x. 185. 6 | | 
Hercules, goes into Italy, i. . He kills Cacus, ibid; Altar 
erected to his honour, 5. Vows of Hannibal to that God in his 
temple at Cadiz, iii. 3} Gauliſh Hercules, viii. 174. 
Hardonea, city; near which the Proconſul Fulvius is defeated and 
killed in a battle againſt Hannibal, v. 208. 
Herdonius, the Sabine, ſeizes the Capitol. He is defeated and kil 
led, i. 350. | oe r 
Herdon ius Tumus.) See Turnus. | | 
Heretnius, father of Pontius General of the-Samnites; ii. 492. 
Wiſe advice which he gives his ſon concerning the — 
up in the defiles of Caudium, ibid. . 
Herennius, Cited as a witneſt againſt Marius deſires to be diſpenſed 
with, as he was his client. Marius diſputes that title, vi. 249, 
Herennius, centurion, cuts off the head of Cicero, ix. 504. | 
Hernici, enter into a league with the Volſci againſt the Romans, 
i. 220. Treaty of peace and alliance between them, 284. As- 
ter defeating the Conſul Genucids they are vatquiſhed by thd 
DiRator App. Claudius, ii. 296, 299, | x 
Herod, the Idumean, declared King of Judea, . 1034 116. He 
and Soſius beſiege Jeriiſalem, and make themſelves maſters of it, 
Reſpe& of the former for the temple, 1235: After the death of 
Antigonus, he is put in peaceable poſſeſſion of that crow 126: 
He ſubmits to Octavius, 268. And preſents himſelf to hum at 
Rhodes. His noble ſentiments, 274. He obtains his pardon, 
275. He magnificently teceives and aflifts Octavius in his pailige 
through Judea, ibid. | 
Herſilia, one of the principal of the Sabine women, engages the fel 
to ſeparate the two armies; i. 29, 
oungeſt ſon of Micipſa, quarrels with Jugurtha, 
who cauſes hith to be killed, vi. 205. £ 
Hiempſal eſtabliſhed King of Numidia by „ Vii. 132. 
Hierapolis, city of Syria, the temple of it plundered by Ctaſſus, 
viii. 347. a 
Hiero, 125 of Syracuſe, is vanquiſhed by App. Claudius, I. 
143. Treaty between him and the Romans, 146. He — 15 
Rome, 25 3. His Zeal for the Romans againſt che C 


v. 95. 


Hiempfal, the 
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avs, 365. He ends: ambaſſadare to Rome wird preſents, 458. 
His 6delivy 16 the Romane, iv. 3. His death and choratter, 


3. His deſign of the liberty of Syracuſe, 7. His 
wiſe PEP «ieb are rendered ineffÞRual by o- 
rus, * 5 n E j 3 
Hiergnymas, Hiero, iv. , His character, g. Caonſpi- 


racy againſt his life. He cauſea to be executed tbe perſons fallely 
accuſed, 10. He declares for the Carthsgiviens, ibid. Ha re- 
ceives the Roman ambaſſadora with centempt, and is killed by 


on occafion of the hattle of Canna, iii 


the copſpirato s 
Himileo, Paltz Nanuo 


511. ; 
Himilco. der Phameus. | 7 
Hind, of Sertorius, vii. 177. She is laſt and found again, 188. 
Hippocrates. See Epicydes. He dies of the plague, w. $4. 
Hirpini, in cancert with the Samnites of Caudium, fend an em- 
baſſy to Hannibal, iii. 553. ">? 
Hirtius, (A.) a friend and contipuator of Czfky's commentaries, 
vili. 447. His intimacy with Cicero, iz. 303. He ineffeQually 
reffes Cæſar to accept of a guard, 333. Deſigned Conſul with 
Ponſa by Oæſar, 420. Conſul, 435. His diſpafitian with re- 
ud to the ſtate of the republic, ibid. He joins Octavius with 
is troops, 436. And approaches with him to the city af Mo- 
dena, befieged by Antony, 437. Where he gains an advantage, 
449. He is killed in forcing Antony's lines, =. Gnaef at 
Rome at his death, and that of Panfa, Fheir obſequies, 84 


Hirtuleius, Qgæſtor of Sertorius, vii. 174. Vanquiſhed and 
by Metellus Pius, 185. a 

Hiſpala Fecenia, a courtezan, diſcovers the myſteries of the Bac- 
chanalians, v. 231, & ſeq. | 14 2 

Hiftory, Roman, principal epochas from the foundation of Rome 10 
the battle of Actium, i. 337- | | 

Honour and Virtue, a temple erected to them by Marius, vi. 323. 

Horatii and Curigtii, their fiogle combat, i. 81. Their death, 
83. Horatius, victor, kills his ſiſter, 84. He is condemned, 
8. Defended by his father, ibid. And ſaved by the people, 
86. He is ordered to preſide at the deſtruſtion of Alba, 8g, go. 

Horace, the poet; hig birth, vii. 474. He ſtudies at Athens. Is 
made a legionary Tribune in the army of Brytus, ix. 422, An 
allegory of that poet explained, x. 33. Having eſcaped from 
the battle of Philippi, finds a reſource in his genius for poetry, 
54. He has not once mentioned Antony in all his poetry, 237, 
note, 

Horatius (M.) Conſul with Publicola, i. 183. He dedicates the 
Capitol. In the midſt of the ceremony he is informed of the 
death of his ſon, 184. | 

Horatius Cocles, alone defends the bridge againſt the army of Par- 
ena, i. 187. 8 f | Ges | 

Horatius Barbatus, ſpeaks boldly- agaioſt the Decemviri, i. 397. 
He takes part with Valerius in *bolaſhing the Decemvirate, 407, 
419, 411, 413. They are decreed Conſuls, 416, Their _ 

ibid, 
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ibid. Me defeats the Sabines, ii. 4. He triumphs wich his dof: 
legue, Ng ths oppoſition of the Senate, ibid. 

Hortenſia, daughter of the orator Hortenſius. Her ſpeech in favour 
of the ladies on whom a tax was impoſed, ix. 5 19. * 
Hortenſius, 5 * * the 8 the Conſul Sem. 
ä onius, and is prevailed upon by his collegues to deſiſt, ii; 705 
| Hinenfo,, Q.) dies Dictator, iii. 50. B | it + 7s 
Hortenſius, Prætor, complaint of the Allies againſt him, v. 323. 
Hortenſius, Lieutenant- of Sylla, vii. 44. 
Hortenfius, the Orator, has a hand in the corruption of judgments, 
vii. 327. He undertakes to defend Verres, 342. Conſal. 
352. He yields the command of the army in the war againſt the 
Cretans to his collegue, 355. His firſt ſucceſſes at the bar, ibid, 
His talents, and aſſiduous application, 356. His effeminacy and 
luxury, 357. His affability, and friendſhip for Cicero, 358. 
Complaints of Cicero againſt him. His juſtification, viii. 114, 
His death. Grief of Cicero, 476. | | | 
Hortenſius, fon of the preceding, a commander in Cæſar's party, 
ix. 132. Has the character of being diſſolute, 275. He yields 
to Brutus the command of the troops he had in Macedonia, 423. 
He puts to death C. Antonius, by the order of Brutus, 50). 
He is put to death himſelf by Antony after the battle of Philippi, 


X. 49. 
Hollis, (Hoſtus) is killed in the combat between Romulus and 
Tatius, i. 38. f | 
Hoſtilius, (Tullus) See Tullus. | | 
Hoſtilius Tubulus, is condemned for ſelling juſtice; vi. 65. 
' Hoftilius Mancinus, See Mancinus. | 
Hoſtius, (L.) firſt parricide among the Romans, vi. 333: 
Hut, of Romulus, i. 10. EET 
Hybreas. Two ſpecimens of the brilliant eloquence of that oratot, 
X. 80, 120. | | 
Hypſeus, demands the Conſulſhip with Milo and Metellus Scipid, 
viii. 389. He is accuſed of bribery, Haughtineſs of Pompey 
on that occaſion, 408. Ty 
Hyrcan : diviſions between him and Ariſtobulus with regard to 
the ſucceſſion to the throne of Judea, vii. 427. Pompey marches 
againſt Jeruſalem in favour of Hyrcan, 430, who is placed upon 
the throne, 434. He is made governor by Herod, x. 81. 1s 
dethroned by the Parthians, 104, 119. Rage of Antigonus 
apainſt him, 119. | | 


1. 


Aniculum, (Mount) walled in, i. 99. Taken by Porſena, 187. 
The Hetrurians attempt it and are defeated, 306. 
Janus. Numa builds a temple to him, i. 58. That temple ſbut 
up for the firſt time, 59. For the ſecond time, iit. 255» 
the third time by Octavius, x. 306. 


Japodes: 
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lapodes : ſubdaed by Sempronius, vi. 168. By Oftavits, f. 200, 
& ſeq. LS 347 c ds een n ans 
ili Ku a, (Sp.) one of the firſt five Tribunes of the people, 75 

[cihus Re pale 


239. law which angments the r of the Tri- 
bunes, 284. He preſſes the paſſing of the Agrarian law, 293. 
* Eilius, Tribune of the people, grants the people part of mount 
11 Aventine to build upon, i. 372. dars 220] * [ 
lcilius, (L.) endeavours to defend Virginia, who was .promiſed 
3, him in marriage, i. 403. He ſtirs up the people againſt Appius, 
407. He is created Tribune, 416. ar | by 
te, Icilius, Tribune, cauſes military Tribunes to be choſen, ii. 91 
ol, jeruſalem. See judes. . 
the Jeſus Chriſt and his church the end of all events, x. 317. 
id, Illergetes. See Indibilis. | | | 
nd lion: the Romans, at their entering into Aſia, offer ſacrifices there, 
8, v. 135. That city experiences the fury and violence of Fim- 
5. bria, vii. 64. | | 
Illiturgis, a city of Spain, is beſieged, taken, and entirely de- 
ty, ſtroyed by Scipio, iv. 307. F 
ds Ihyricum, Illyrians, Beginning of the war in that country, iii. 
3. 261, Complaipts ſent to the Senate againſt that people, 262. 
. Teuta cauſes the Roman ambaſſadors to be killed, ibid. Expe- 


dition of the Romans into that country, 263. Treaty with that 
people, 265. Demetrius of Pharos, ravages the cities depen- 
dent on the Romans, and draws their arms upon him, 294. He 
is defeated by the Conſul Emilius, 296, The country receives 
its laws from the Romans, 297. Enemies of Rome, the country 
is conquered in thirty days by the Prætor Anicius, v. 468. Re- 
gulation for that new conqueſt 442. | Publiſhing thele regolati- 
ons, 445. War between the partizans of Cæſar and thoſe of 
Pompey in that country, ix. 199. Wars of Octax ius in the ſame 
country, x. 201. 

Imilco, Carthaginian General, defends the city of Lilybeum be- 
fheged by the Romans. See Lilybeum. 1 

Imperator, a title given io Cæſar, ix. 322. For the different ac- 
ceptations of this word ſee the note on the ſame page. 

Impoſts: in what they conſiſted among the Romans, iii. 400. 
Great murmurings among the people on acccunt of a new im- 
poſt, iv. 166. Generous and ſalutary cc unſel of Lævinus, 168. 
They emulate each other in carrying their gold and filver to the 
public treaſury, 169. A law to aboliſh tolls and duties to be 
paid on entering Rome, and all other parts of Italy, viii. 57. 
dee Tribute. | 

Irdibilis, King of the Illergetes, iv. 189. His daughters after 
the taking of Carthagena, are treated with the greateſt reſpect by 
Scipio, 190, He and his brother Mandonius quit the Cartha- 


& 
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. | ginians and join Scipio, 237. They revolt. Scipio marches 
ut * them and deſeats them entirely, 313, 324. Mandonius 
"6dr obtains pardon for himſelf and his brother, 326. Indibilis re- 


news the war after the departure of Scipio, 355. He is killed 
In 


IN 
in battle, and his 
other authors of the revolt are deli 
Indians, drove by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Germany, viii. 
ago pee) Prince of the Treviri, is obliged to fu 
Ar, . 311 | ; 


Cr. 


Infantry, Roman ; of what that corps was comipoſed; v. 127). þ 


Infants, forbid to be expoſed by Romulus, i. 23. Power of theit 
fathers over them, 27. | | 
Ingenui, froe-born citizens. 3 their privilege above the ſreedmen, 


1. 133. X 
Infurians, way wit that people. They are entirely defeated, 
v. 18. 5 p | : | 
Intercalatians, i. 60. „ OY 
Intercatia, a city of the Vaccz in Spain, vi. 16, Single combat 
1 Emikus and a Spaniard befbre the walks of that 
ty, ibid. | 
— of money: its different eſtimations, ii. 306. A l. which 
fixes it at one per cent, ibid. | | 
Interregnum, after the death of Romulus, i. 52. Others, ii. 47, 
vill. 251, 389. h | | | 
* of the tutelar deities of beſteged cities, it. 127, Form 
it, V. 27. - | 2-1 
Journal, wr paſſed iv the Senate, in the aſſemblies of the peo- 
ple, and in the city, viii. 60. 
' Iauriavs, ſubjected by P. Servilius, for which he receives the fur- 
name of Iſauricus, vii. 237. | | 
Iſthmean games, the proclamation of the liberty of Greece publiſh- 
- ed there, iv. 538. | Puke: 
Iſtria, ſubjeRed by the Romans, iii. 294. Mantins with his amy 
is there defeated, and afterwards gains a conſiderable victory, v. 
298. The city of Nefartium is taken, and the country ſubmits, 


302. | 
Italy, by whom inhabited, i. 3. Entirely fubjected to the Ro- 
mans, iii. 112. 5 FIR 
Juba, fon of Hiempſal, King of Mauritania, is attached to Pom- 
pey, ix. 84. He comes to the aſſiſtance of Varus, He goes 
to attack Caſar, and is obliged to return to defend his own 
—— 241. He fends troops to Metellus Scipio. His pride 
and arroganee, 246. His flight. Tama, his capital, ſhots its 
tes againſt him, His death, 278. 
Juba, ſon of the preceding, is led in Cæſar's triumph, ix. 287. His 
wity not unfortunate to him, as it procured him an excellent 
reputation, ibid. Repreſentation of his life and character, 288, 
Re-eſtabliſhed on the throne of his fathers. He marries a daugh» 
ter of Antony and Cleopatra, x. 293. | 
Jubellius, (Deeius) See Decius. | 
Jubellius Taurea, a fingle combat between him and Claudivs 
Aſellus, iii. 558. After the taking of Capua he kills himſelf 
in that place, iv. 112. | : 
N n deſpairing to ſave his country Aſculum, poiſons im- 
ſelf, vi. 419. | 


Judea, troubles in that kingdom, occaſioned by the ſucceſſion 's 
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defeated, Masdonius and 
lh pay h 
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de throne being diſputed between N and Atiſtobulus, vii. 


427. Admirable example of mildnets and fraternal charny in a 
— named Onias, 429. Pompey in favour with Hyrcan, and 

ing angry with Ariſtobulus, marches againſt Jeruſalem, 430. 
He takes it and beſieges the temple; ibid. Takes the temple. 


Religious conſtancy of the Jewiſh-prieſts, 432. Pompey enters 


the Sanctum Sanctorum, 433. The Jewiſh nation is ſubjected 
to the Romans, 434 New troubles excited by Alexander ſon 
of Ariſtobulus. Gabinius ſettles matters there with great acti- 
vity, viii. 267. Alexander renews the war, and is vanquiſhed, 
275, Craſſus pillages the temple, 347. Cæſar permits them to 
rebuild the walls deftroyed by Pompey, ix. 189. Jeruſalem 
taken by Soſius and Herod. Vigorous reſiſtance of the beſieged, 
x. 125 


ſudges at Carthage, iii. 121. Their power diminiſhed by Han- 


nibal, ibid. 


ſadicature, See Juſtice. 
ſugurtha, his youth, character, and great qualities, vi. 199. He 


is ſent by Micipſa, his uncle, to e at the ſiege of Numantia, 
where he acquires great reputation, 200. Scipio ſends him back 
to Micipſa with a letter full of praiſes, 201. He is adopted by 
Micipſa, 202. He cauſes Hiempſal, ſecond fon of Micipſa, to 
be killed, 204. He defeats in a combat Adherbal, the eldeſt 
ſon of Micipſa, 205. He ſends deputies to Rome, and corrupts 
the principal Senators with money, ibid. The Senate ſends com- 
miſhoners into Numidia, to make a new partition of the king- 
dom between him and Adherbal, 206. He attacks Adherbal, 
and obliges him to take arms, 207, He defeats his army and 
beſieges kim in Cirta, 208, The Senate orders the two bro- 
thers to lay down their arms. Jugurtha continues to preſs the 
liege, 209. New deputies ſent to him, who return without hav- 
ing concluded any thing, 211. Adherbal ſurrenders to him, 
and is murdered, 213. Rome declares war againſt him, and 
orders his ſon who was ſent thither to quit Italy, ibid. He cor- 
rupts the Conſul Calpurni us, and Scaurus his Lieutenant, who 
were ſent into Numidia, and makes a pretended treaty with them, 
214. Harangues of the Tribune Memmius to animate the peo- 
ple againſt Jugurtha and his accomplices; 217. Caſſius is de- 
puted to him, and perſuades him to go to Rome and give an ac- 
count of his conduct, 221. . He artives and corrupts the Tri- 
bune Bebius, 222. He is legally interrogated before the peo- 
ple by Memmius, 223. Bebius forbids him to anſwer the ac- 
cuſations, and breaks up the aſſembly, ibid. He cauſes Maſ- 
tra to be aſſaſſinated in Rome, 224. He evades the attacks of 
the Conſul Albinus, deceives Aulus his brother, and cauſes the 
mans to paſs under the. yoke, 226. He ſends deputies to 
Metellus, who engages them to deliver up their maſter, 234. 
He endeavours to deceive the Conſul. Finding himſelf impoſed 
upon, he reſolves to defend himſelf by arms, 235. He is van- 
qulſhed in a battle, ibid. He raiſes.a new army, 236. He Jur- 
prizes part of the Roman army, 237: He contiades his Kir- 
> 8 © 5 miſhes. 
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to 
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iſhed, 277. They are defented a ſecond time, 279 


wards v nat 
urtha delivered by Bocchus into the hands of Sylls, 28: wh 
is miſerable end, 285. e bee 
ulian family, their origin, i. 7. See Cæſar. mp 
Julia, wife of Marius, aunt of Cæſar, vi. 250. | La 
ulia, wife of Antonius Criticus, and mother of Mare Antony, vii but 
239. viii. 269. She marries the ſecond time, Lentulus Sora the 
ibid. She faves the life of her proſcribed brother, ix. go8. 4 the 
ter the Peruſian war ſhe retires into Sicily, x. 77. | jud 
: oY ſiſter of Czſar, viii. 43. | lutit 
ulia, the only daughter of Czfar, marries Pompey, viii. 56. Re [en 
ciprocal tenderneſs betwixt them, 263. Her death and vbſc A 
uies, 375. | 
alt, — 2 of Octavius and Scribonia. Her youth, x. 129. ru 
ulius (Proculus,) his teſtimony concerning Romulus's being among cik 
the Gods, i. 46. He is among thoſe who ſet up for the lay 
crown, | 
Julus Aſcanius, i. 7. 
Jets ſo called from Julius Cæſar, ix. 323. | 
unia, ſiſter of Brutus, engaged in the conſpiracy of young Lepidus K 
her ſon, againſt Octavius, x. 301. | 
1 — (Brutus). See Brutus. FF * the 
unius Brutus (L.) is made Tribune of the people, i. 239. Pie ney 
beian Edile, they ſtir up the people againſt the Senate, 252 to 
Tribune for the ſecond time, he fpeaks in favour of the people. s: 
and the Tribunes, in the affair of Coriolanus, 262. lag 
Junius Pullus (L.) Conſul, goes into Sicily, iii. 215. Suffers a Ki 
terrible ſhipwreck, 217. He makes himſelf maſter of EH, 1 
219. | 
Junius Pera (M.) Conſul, iii. 261. Dictator aſter the battle © ne! 
Cannæ. He raiſes troops, 484. After having provided for de 


every thing he ſets out for Rome, 514. He returns to Rome, 
and preſides at the election of Conſuls and Prestors, 524+ 

Junius Silanus. See Silanus. 

Juno, is tranſported from Veii to Rome, - Camillus builds her 2 
magnificent temple, ii. 130. Juno Moneta, a temple erettedto 
her, 319. Juno Lacinia, a celebrated temple of that Goddels, 
iii. 562. Marble tiles taken from her temple, are ordered to 
be cartied back by the Senate, iv. 14.5. Her temple pillaged by 
Sextus Pompeius, x. 193. b. 


ſopiter Indiges, i. 7. Feretrius, 36. Stator: Romulus vows to 
build him a temple, 38. Latialis: his temple erected by Tar- 
quin the Proud, 146. 2 , 

piter Julius, a name given to Cxſar, ix. 433. 

ſuriſprudence z a law propoſed to fix it, i. 34t. See Laws. 

ſus Poſtlimini, vi. 4. | 

ulice: manner the magiſtrates admiviſtering juſtice at Rome, 
ü. 236. Scrutiny introduced in judgments, vi. 75. The exe- 
cation of juſtice transferred from the Senate to the Knights, 146. 
It is reſtor d ta the Senate, 323.. It is divided between the Se- 
nate and the Knights by a law, which ordains that any judge 
who has committed. prevarication in the adminiftration of his of- 
ice may be proſecuted, 386. This law is anpulled, 495. Cor- 
roption which had. crept into their execution Ts, Vil. 325. 
Law which divides it, between the Senators, Knights and Tri- 
bunes, 328. Law to oblige the Prætors to Judge according to 
their edits, 364. A new diſpoſition introduced by Pompey in 
the choice of judges, viii. 257. He alfo reforms and abridges 
judicial proceedings, 490. | 

htuium, i. 340. 

nentivs Laterenſis 5 renounces his pretenſions fo the Tri- 
buneſhip, becauſe he will not take the bath which Cæſar had 
added to the Agrarian law, viii. 6g. Being deprived of the cu- 
nle edileſhip, he accuſes Plancus of bribery, 376. He recon- 
cies Lepidus and Plancus, ix. 462. After the junction of Oc- 
mius and Lepidus, he kills himſelf, 466. 


K. 


lng: difficulties in the choice of one after the death of Romu- 
lus, i. 5 3. Expulſion of the Kings, 156. Reflections upon 
the different characters of the Kings of Rome, 163. An oath 
erer to ſuffer Kings at Rome, 168. A law which gave permiſſion 
to kill, without trial, any perſon who affected the regal power, 
182, (See Sp. Caſſius, Sp, Melivs, and Manlius Capitalinus.) 
ag of the ſacred things, eſtabliſned before the expulſion of the 
logs, 1. 109. 
La 4 Roman, called at firſt Celeres, their creation; i. 20. 
hen they became a diſtinct order, 21. Their number is aug- 
nented to four hundred, 242+ Solemn review of 'the Knights; 
beir inflitutions, ii. 446. Knights puniſhed by the Ceoſors, iv. 
ua. This order forms the company of publicans, iii. 404. 
bee Publicans.) T. Gracchus transfers the adminiſtration of 
jJutice from the Senate to them, vi. 146. It is divided between 
dem, vii. 328. Law which determines the eſtate neceſſary to 
te of that order, and for affigning them places in the theatre, 
bo. Their power raiſed and aggrandized by Cicero, 565. Alie- 
ted from the Senate, and why, viii. 44. Knights fight as 


Uaduators, ix. 290. 
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L. aa un 
Abeo, one of the conſpirators againſt Cæſar, ix. 34% er 
Lzbeo, killed at che battle of Philippi, x. 1h11 
Laberius, a Roman Knight, engaged by Czſar to play a part i 
the Mimi of his compoſition, ix. 290. His ſmart repanee 
- Cicero, 291. 14 | 14 2444 15 
Labienus, a friend and accomplice of Saturninus, vi. 346. An 
killed with him, vii. 495. | 1 % Fee 
Labienus T.) Tribune, nephew of the preceding, accuſes Rabiti 
| before the people, vii. 495. He renders by a law fingulir he 
nours to Pompey, for his defeat of Mithridates, 426, "He 
made a Lieutenant of Cæſar, viii. 214. He vatiquiſhes an 
ſubjects the Treviri, 333. He is ſent by Cæſar againſt the 


nones, with four legions, 428. After an attem upon Pri b 
he returns to Agendicum; and from thence to Czlars tam: t 
433. He goes over to Pompey, ix. 54.” His brutality to C d« 
far, 113, His cruelty to the Soldiers, 126. His oath beit Laſt 
the battle of Pharſalia, 138. He arrives at Dyrrachiam, and R 
ſolves to continue the war, 162. He goes into Africa, 16s. lu 
attacks Cæſar on his landing in Africa, and is defeated hotwit lui 
| ſtanding the ſuperiority of his troops. He is in great dang U 
from a ſoldier, 237. Magnanimity of his ſoldiers Who tie | 
come out of ſlavery, 239. Defeated at the battle of Thaph T 
254. He paſſes into Spain, 310. He is killed at the battle qu 
unda, 316. 1 cl 
Labienus (T.) ſon of the foregoing, after the battle of Philip ba 
goes over to the Parthians, x. 118. He enters at their head! ob 
to the Roman provinces, ibid. He ſubdyes Cilicia, "and per rel 
trates as far as Caria, 120. He takes the name of Parthi tw 
Pleaantry on that title, ibid. He is vanquiſhed by Ventidi D. 
and taken priſoner by Demetrius, 121. ' + © INOS Ro 
Lacedæmonia. See Nabis and Sparta. | | 35! 
Ladies Roman, put on mourning at the death of Brutus, J. 1 ae 
Of Publicola, 199. Of Coriolanus, 282. They divelt thei L 
ſelves of their jewels to furniſh the gold neceſſary for the pre anc 
to Apollo. They are rewarded for it to their advantage, it. 1 Latiu 
Roman ladies convidted of poiſoning and puniſhed, 5 . nar 
are accuſed of adultery, iii. 19. A lady accuſed before the pt Lavin 
ple and fined, 222. Several of them in Catiline%s'eonſpirad Lavin 
vii. 10. Temple erected to the fortune of the ladies, 1; 21 Lauro 
The Oppian law for reſtraining their luxury, v. 34. 'Tax 1 Law } 

| poſed upon them by the Triumviri, ix. 518. Hortenkia'sIp*t Law; 
on that occafion, 5 19. W Dif 
Lady, who in order to clear her reputation, draws with her gird Net 
the. ſhip which cootained the mother of the Gods, iv: 30! nuc 
Lake Repillz, celebrated for the victory of the Romans over 8 
Latines, i. 211. | — 
cu 


L 
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Lake of Alba, ſudden increaſe of the water there. Anſwer of the 
Delphian oracle on that occaſion, ii. 120. 

Lake Curtius, in the Forum at Rome, ii. 296. 

lake Thraſymenus (battle of) iii. 387. A | 

Lamia, Roman Knight, is baniſhed by the fimple order of Gabinius 
the Conſul, for ſupporting the intereſt of Cicero, viii. 101; | 

lLanpſacus, violent exceſſes of Verres in that city, vii. 140. 

Laodicea, a City of Aſia, Oppius retires thither, vii. 19. And is de- 
liver'd up to Mithridates by the inhabitants, 23. * 

Laodicea, a city of Syria, in the hands of Dolabella, taken by Caſ- 
ſus, ix. 429. EF 

Laddice, ſiſter of Mithridates, marries Ariarathes King of Cappa- 
docia, vii. 10. Groſs fraud employed by that Princeſs, 11. 

laks (legion of) ix. 414. | 25 

Laronius ſent by Agrippa to ſuccour Cornificius in Sicily, x. 150. 

Lartius (T.) Conſul, i. 200. Firſt Dictator, he appeaſes the trou- 
bles occaſioned by debts, 207, He makes a truce with the La- 
tines, 2cg. He gives his vote in the Senate for aboliſhing the 
debts, 238. | | 

Lathenes y one of the chiefs of the Cretans in the war againſt the 
Romans, vii. 354. He is defeated and made priſoner by Metel- 
lus, 385. | | | 

bg Arn war with that people under Tullus Hoſtilius, i. 93. 
Under Ancus Marcius, 96. Under Tarquin the elder, 105. 
Their alliance with the Romans under Servius Tullus, 135. 
They ſubmit to Tarquin the Proud, 143. Sollicited by the Tar- 
quins, they declare war againſt the Romans, 201. They con- 
clude a truce with them, 210. War againſt them. Celebrated 
battle near the lake Regillæ, 211. hey demand a peace, and 
obtain it, 216. They renew the treaty, 249. They prepare to 
renew the war, ii. 344+ They haughtily demand one of the 
two places of the Confuls, 45- The war 1s declared, 349. 
Dream of the two Conſuls, Fa Decius devotes himſelf, The 
Romans gain a famous victory, 352. They continue the war, 
338. Some of the people of that country which are vanquiſhed, 
ae made Roman citizens, 362. | | 

Latinus, King of the Aborigines, gives his name to the people 
and country, i. 85. | : 

Latiom : by what people inhabited, i. 3. Whence it has its 
name, 5. vp | | 

Lavinia, daughter of Latinus, i. 6. 

Layinium, a city built by Aneas, i. 6. 

Laurona, a city of Spain, taken and burat by Sertorius, vii. 184. 

Law Elian and Bufian, for the ay 7 and feaſt days, xii. 119. 

Law Agrarian, propoſed for the firſt time by Sp. Caſſius, i. 286. 
Diſputes on that lubjec, 290. Icilius preſſes its paſſing, 293. 
New troubles excited on the ſame ſubject by the Tribune Ge- 
nucius, 309. New intrigues of the Tribunes, 324. The Agra- 
ran Law propoſed anew by the Tribunes, 374. Reaſons why 
the Senate oppoſed it, 378. New diſputes on that ſubject. Dit- 
hcalty of its execution, ii. 84, 286. vi. 126. 

Be 3 Laws 
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Laws Agrarian renewed by Tib. Gratchus, vi. 102: © {Set Th 
Gracchus.) Scipio declares againft them, 127. They are ax 


nulled, 160. A new one propoſed and paffed by the Tribune 


Saturninus, 340. Agrariav law of Rultus, vii, 488. Of fig 
Tribune Flavius in favour of the ſoldiers of Pompey, viii, 44, 
Of Cfar propoled to the Senate, 61, Law for diltributibg corn 
to the people, vi. 143. | | 

Law Calpurnian againft extortion, vi. 71. oy ” 

—— Caſſian, for introducing a ſcrutiny into judgments, vi, 75, 

— Falcidian, x. 14. ; | | 

— Gabinian, for introducing ſcrutiny, into the election of ma. 
giſtrates, vi. 75. Another for giving Pompey the command « 
the fea, vii. 373. (See Gabinius.) PS2 . 

w— Licinian, for the election of Pontiffs, vi. 74. | | 

——— Manilian, for charging Pompey with the war againſt Mithri- 
dates, vii. 387. (See Pompey and Manilius.) 

—— Oppian, againſt the luxury of the ladies. Diſputes on that 
ſubject, v. 34. Speech of Cato in favour of the law, 30. An- 
ſwer of the Tribune Valerius, 42. It is repealed, 46, _ 

—orchian, againſt the luxury of the table, iv. 203. 
——— Petilian, againft peculation, v. 216. | : 
Plautian, againſt violence, vi. 425. _ _ * | 
—— Terentillan, for fixing the form of adminiſtring juſtice, i. 342, 
—— Trebonian, for election of Tribunes of the people, ii. 7. 
Valerian, which permits an appeal to the people, ii, 451. 
A Voconian, which excludes the women from ſucceſſion, v, 313. 
Laws; compiled by Papirius, i. 169. The Tribune Terentil|us 
propoſes a curtailing of the laws, 342: Diſputes on that ſob- 
ject, 345. (See Terentillus.) The Tribunes prels the affair, 
382. In conſequence of which they ſend deputies ipto Greece, 
ibid. They eftabliſh ten ſovereign magiſtrates for this putpoſe, 
383. They prepare ten tables of laws, which are ratified by the 
people, without examination, 387. Two new tables of laws add- 
ed to the former, 394. The twelve tables publiſhed; 423. 
Cicero's eſteem of them, ibid. Their cruelty with regard 0 
- debtors, ii. 282. A ſtrict ſearch is made after the laws and 
treaties, after the burning of Rome by the Gauls, 179. 
Laws ſacred, i. 239. 


Luka 
vi. 72. Magiftcates, v. 274. Marriage, i, 26. li. 130 ** 1 
ugurs, 
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_ . vourable to), i. 254, 311. (For more minute references, 

ſult the diffrent acticles.) { | LIT ON. — 
Leander. See Aretaphilys, | ** wel 
r 4 eſtabliſhment of that ceremony, and in what it con- 
„ I. 11 ; * 
legion of linen, among the Samnites, what were, ii. 22. 
oman _ campoſed of three corps; the Haſtati, the Pric- 
t 


cipes, an Triarii, iv. 447+ | | 

Lelius, (C.) accompanies Scipio Africanus into Spain, iv. 174. 
He is ſent to carry the news to Rome of the taking of Cartha- 
gena, 193 · He arrives at Rome with the Carthaginian priſoners, 
214. makes an unſucceſsful nN adiz. He gains 
an advantage over the fleet of Adherbal in the Game freight, 
and returns to Scipio, 322. He ravages Africa with his fleet, 
and ſpreads the alarm as far as Carthage, 357. Maſiniſſa comes 


Wei to him and complains of Scipio's lowneſs, He returns to Si- 
1 that cily, 359. He defeats Syphax and takes him priſoner, 412, 
He carries his priſoners.to Rome, 420. He arrives at Rome. 


Joy which the news of the victories occaſions, 422. He is made 

Conſul, v. 108. He deſires the province, which is given to L. 

Scipio, his colleague, 119. | 

Lelius (C.) Sapiens, deſires the Conſulſkip, vi. 22. He is made 
Conſul, 28. His friendſhip with the ſecond Scipio Africagus, 
57, His fingular Ty: with regard to a cauſe in which he 
was engaged, and which he recommended to Galba, 67, In his 
Tribuneſhip he had the ſame idea as Tiberius afterwards had, 
but dropt it, 104. Seditious anſwer of Bloſius to him, 120. 

Lentulus (L. Cornelius) Conſul, 1 369. He counſels the Romans 
to accept the conditions impoſed on them by the Samnites at 
Caudium, 394- 

L-ntulus (P.) Prince of the Senate, is wounded in a battle aga'nſſ 
M. Fulvius, vi. 15). | 

Lentulus Sura (P. Coating) grandſon of the preceding Conſul, 
vii, 212. He is ſtrack out of the Senate, 350. His character, 
ibid, He demands the Prætorſhip in order to re enter the Se - 
nate, and engages with Catiline, 4$5. He endeavours to en- 
gage the Allobroges in Catilige's party, 831. He is ſeized to- 
2 with four of his principal accomplices, and coavicted in 
ull Senate, 535. | They are diſtributed into private houſes to 


_ be kept priſoners, 537, The Senate aſſembled to decide their 
odi⸗ fate, Silanus is for executing them; Cirſar for infliting on 
ens, them perpetual impriſonment, 542. Anſwer of Cicero, 547. 
09. Cato refutes the diſcourſe of Cæſar, and brings the whole Se- 
751 nate into his opinium, 551. Execution af the priſonets, 8 56. 
23, Lentulus (Cn. oraelius Clodianus ) Coaſul, vii. 209. enſor, 
17. | 


349+ | 
Ki Spinther (P. Cornelius) Edite, gives magnificent games, 
vii. 566, Prætor, gives the Apollinariaa games, viii. 57 I 
made Conſul, 135. Before he enters on his charge, he propoſes 
the affair of Cicero to the Senate, 137. He is charged by the 
denate to re-eſtabliſh the King of Egypt, 230. See allo 469, 
Ee 4 o. 
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470. His triumph, 477. Beſieged in Corfinium, he obtains 

rdon of Cæſar, ix. 37. He goes over to Pompey, 40. His 
fooliſh preſumption, 132. He flies with Pompey, 150. 

' Lentulus Spinther, ſon of the preceding, ix. 427. bh 
Lentwlus Marcellinus (Cn. Cornelius) Conſul, endeavours in- 
effectually to overcome the obſtinacy of the Tribune, who in 

concert with Pompey hinder the election of the magiſtrates, viii. 

248. He would oblige Pompey and Craſſus to explain ben 
| . Their anſwers, 250. A n | 

Lentulus (L. Cornelius) Conſul, animates the Senate againſt 


Cæſar, ix. 23. Motive of his attachment to Pompey, ibid, © 
He arrives in Egypt after the battle of Pharſalia, and in Nie Lev 
there, 161 af * Lib 

Lentulus, lieutenant of Caffius, x. 7. a 4 

Leonicus, how reſpected by Mithridates, vii. 28. a 

Leonorius, a chief of the Gauls,  *b, \ - "anti * 8 

Lepidus (M. Emilius) is blamed by the Cenſors, for lving in 2 Lib 

* houſe that was too Te vi. 179. | 1 

Lepidus (M. Emiliu:) Conſul, endeavours to reſtore the patty o | 

Marius. Idea of his character and- conduQ, vii, 156, His | 
ſpeech to the people, 157. Reflection upon his project, 161. lic 
He aſſembles troops and puts himſelf at their head, 162. After ' 
an accommodation with the Senate, he returns with his troops Lic 
to Rome, and demands a ſecond Conſulſhip, 163. Speech o Lic 
the orator Philippus againſt him, ibid. He is defeated, and 1 
declared an enemy to the public, 166. He is defeated a ſecond 0 
time, and goes into Sardinia, where he dies, 167. Li 


Lepidus (M)] choſen interrex, viii. 392. He is beſieged in bis 
" | houſe, 393 «+ 1 | 
Lepidus (M. Emilius) Prætor, appointed rnor of Rome by 
* Czſar before he ſets out for Spain, ix. 60. He names Czlar 
Dictator, 97. Made Conſul with Cæſar, and at the ſame ume 
General of the horſe, 222. After the death of Ciſar he be- 1; 
comes a perſon of importance, 364, 366. He is made Pontifex | 
Maximus, 333. His weakneſs, 431. The Senate decrees hum | 
a gilded ſtatue, 438. He writes to the Senate to exhort them 
to make peace with Antony. His conduct fluctuating and un- Li 
certain, 442. He is invited by Octavius to join him, 459, He 
favours Antony's paſſage over the Alps, and joins him, 46% K 
ſeq He is declared an enemy to the public, and his Ratue 
pulled down, 465. Octavius makes the Senate revoke the decree 
againſt him, 487. Lepidus, Antony, and Octavius unite, 490- 
Project of the Triumvirate. Province of each Triumvir, 49% 
(For «hat regards conjointly the Triumviri, ſee Octavius.] He 
conſents to the eſcape of his brother Paulus, who was proſerib- 
ed, cog. He triumphs in the midſt of the proſeription, 515. 
Conl. tor the ſecond time, 523. Antony and Octavius make 
a new diviſion of the provinces to his diſadvantage, x. 57, He 
Is defeated by L. Antonius, 71. He has Africa allotted for hus 
province,” 99. He is preſſed by Octavius to join him 2 ink 
vextus Pompeius. His forces in Africa, 143. He enters - 
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in 147. Diviſion between bim and "Oftavias, 154. - Who de- 
Hig bauches his troops, deſpoils him of the 'Triamvirſhip, and 


baniſhes him to Cercii in Italy, 157. He ſupplicates before a 
Conſul, who had formerly been proſcribed, 3o1. 


i- klepidus, ſon of the preceding, forms a conſpiracy againſt Octavius. 

ho in . He is diſcovered and put to death, x. 300. Servilia his wife 
In, follows him to his tomb, 301. 

hem Leptis, a city of Africa, ix. 231. Two cities of this name, note 


ibid. | RET Act . — 

Letorius, Tribune of the people, defends the law of Volero his 
colleague, i. 316. iy 

Levinus (Valerius,) See Valerius. >, 

Libo, Father-in-law of Sextus, propoſes to Antony a treaty of 
alliance between them, x. 92. He 2 and begins an 
alliance between the Triumviri and Sextus, 109. He abandons 
Sextus, 197. * | 

Library of Lekallue, Noble uſe which he makes of it, vii. 30. 
That of Alexandria burnt, ix. 176. Pollio colleQs a Bern” ach 
ble one, no makes it public, x. 103. Library of Palatine 
Apollo, 166. : 

nana, wife of C. Gracchus, exhorts him to provide for his ſafety, 
vi. 155. 


r00ps Licinia, a veſtal, corrupts two others of her companions, vi. 185. 
cho Licinius Calvus (P.) the firſt of the plebeians who was made mili- 
and | tary Tribune, ii. 117. He refuſes the office a ſecond time, and 
cond obtains it for his ſon, 122. 


licinius Stolo (C.) ſon-in-law of M. Fabius Ambuſtus, ii. 214 
He is made Tribune of the people with L. Sextius, 217. He 
ſignifies his entrance into his office by opening the way to the 
Conſulſhip for the plebeians. His laws, 218, He is made 
Conſul for the ſecond time, 297. He is condemned by his own 


ume law, 38. 

de- licinius (C.) Prætor, is appointed commiſſioner to enquire into 
uifex and judge the affair of Popillius with * to the Ligurians, 
bim v. 307. By his lenity Popillius eſcapes being ſentenced, 308. 
them Reflexion upon his conduR, ibid. | 

d un- Licinius Geta, formerly Conſul, is degraded by the cenſors, is af- 
_ He terwards Cenſor himſelf, vi. 179. 

52, & Licinius. See Craſſus, Lucullus, Macer, Murena. | 


Liftors, their origin and office, i. 18, 110, Twenty-four Lictors 
walk before the Dictator, 208. 

Ligarius (P.) put to death by Cæſar, ix. 251. | 

Ligarius (Q.) Cæſar pardons him, and permits him to return to 
Rome, ix. 277, He is accuſed by Tubero, and defended by 
Cicero, 298. Czſar pardons him entirely, 300. He engages 
in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, 347 | 

Lipurians, firſt war againſt that people, iii. 249. New war, v. 20. 
in which the Proconſul Minucius is delivered from extreme dan - 
ger by the Numidians, 21. Furious inveteracy of the Ligurians, 

23. They become perpetually enemies of Rome. Deſcription 

ol their country, 223. They are defeated by the two 2 

ibid. 
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ibid. They defeat and. put to flight the Conſul 
They a __ bal. by whom they % 2 
A 266. 2 Twelve thouſand © 


their . 272, Several ſucceflive vidtories ove 
- them, They are defeated by the Conſul Papiltins, whe 
treats t — with great cruelty, 304. The Senate condemns the 


|  Conſul's cada, and cauſes him to reſtore them their eg, 
t 

Li N Sp-) an old Centurion, his ſpeech, in a dif 
| e G who refuſed to ſerve in a lower poſt Tok * 
had been i * before, I 2 we 1 n , 
Lilybæum, e omans, 1 that 
diſcovered, 208. The Segen Toad thither eonk- bs 
| derable faccours, 209. r action at the machines of th * 
Romans, ibid. Burning of their works, 211. The Conſul ; 
|  Clodius paſſes into Sicily to preſs the ſiege. His fleet defeated i 
near Drepanum, 212. The Conſul Junius goes to ſuccou the Lac 
| 1 New dif of the Romans, 216. % 
Lions, Sylla gives a kph of of a pan red unchained lions, vi. 36g, a 
5 ad and city, befiege ah & the A 1. 19 99175 * 
Tie wife of Tib. Nero, marries Oftavius, 1 ent of! lac 
huſband, when ſhe was fix months gone wi we x, 1 * 
She is delivered of Druſus three months after, 129 8 
— On which happened to her, 139. Statues cel '3 

U 

Livies Andronicus, the firſt dramatic poet among the Romans, * 
Wl. 24 It, 
Livius n (M.) Conſul, iii. 295, He is cited before the luci 
people aſter the war in . is condemned, and re- fr 
tires into the country . He is forced to accept of a ſeepnd tf 
Conſulſhip with A v. 258. He is reconciled, 260, He <> 
makes levies with new Wi * His rough anſwer mm Fe- ay 
bius, 265, He joins Nero. (See Nero.) His 2 and 0 
indecent conduct againſt Nero, his Colleague in the Cenſorlhip, 11 
397. His ſeveri — 9755 moſt of the Roman r ibid. oy 
Lists C.) Admi the Roman fleet, gains a victory over that the 
of Antiochus near Corycus, v. 104. paw to ſea, ſails to 
the Helleſpont, and makes himſelf maſter of Seſtos, = of 
* ernor of the citadel of Tarentum, ann elivered ibi 
Heb bates on that 8 Iv. 249 He 
He 


End of n 1 of 

Lo a city of Deas] in R country of the Bruttii, 257 
Hanno and the 4 iii. 862. A detachment 5 omans 4 
ſent to inveſt that place falls into an ambuſcade of Hannibal, i A def 
250, Which = them to raiſe the ſiege, 256, 11 45 Pur 
by Scipio, 361. Avarice and cruelty of Pleminjus t9 we 0 262 


IN DEL. 
erians, 263. The inhabitants ſend uties with eomplaints to 
Rome, . Who fend commiſſioners thither. Pleminius is con- 
demn * 78 | : - 
Longiaus 188 alis.) See Ofella. 
Lacania, Lucanians, 1. 345, 371. F 
Lucceius, a learned hiſtorian, demands the Conſuſſhip, vill. 
locceius, Hirrus (C.) Tribune of the peogle, is for makin 
Y 


Fen- 
Dictator, viii. 386. He is ſent by Pompey againſt the Par- 
thians, ix. 132. | NK 
Laceres, an ancient tribe eſtabliſhed by Romulus, Ii. 449. . 
Laceria, a village of Apulia, ii. 390. It is taken from the Sam 
nites by the Romans, and the 600 Hoſtages of Caudiam ſet at 
liberty , 405. ? | 


lacilius, a ſatyric poet, vi. 287. | | 
Lacilius, 2 — 11 friend of . allows himſelf to be taken 
in his ſtead, x. 43. He faithfully attaches himſelf to Antony, 
265. 6 | 
lacrein, being ravithed;” kills herſelf. Her death orcaions the 
expulſion of the Kings, i. 156. Judgment upon that action, 160. 
lucretius, the poet, his birth, vi. 36g. 
Lacretius, father of Lucretia, is Conſul, and dies, i. 183. 
Lacretius Ofella. See Ofella. bY ; 
lacullus (L. Licinius) Conſul, paſſes into Spain, his cruel Ava- 
rice, vi. 9. He beſfieges and takes Intercatia, 10. He forms 
and raiſes the ſiege of Pallantia, 11. | 
Lacullus, father of the great Lucullus, gains a famous victory over 
the revolted ſlaves in Sicily, and neglects to make a right uſe of 
it, vi. 331, He is accuſed and condemned of extortion, 332, 
lacullus, his riſe. ' His parents, vil. 244. His knowledge in the 
fine arts, and all branches of polite learning, 245. His mili- 
tary capacity, 246, His diſpoſition and 3 247- He is 
charged by Sylla to aſſemble him. a fleet, 39. Dithculties in 
executing that commiſſion, 52. He re-eſtabliſhes order in 
Cyrene, 53. He aſſembles a fleet, ibid. He refuſes his aſſiſ- 
tance to Fimbria againſt Mithridates, 62. His moderation in 
executing a ſevere commiſſion in Aſia, 68. He has no ſhare in 
the civil war, ibid. He is made guardian to Sylla's ſon, 149. 
Lucullus is made Conſul, vii. 248. He cauſes the command 
of the war againſt Mithridates to be conferred upon himſelf, 
ibid. He . the mutinous ag + ry of his troops, 249% 
He redreſſes the cities of Aſia oppreſſed by the tax-farmers, 250. 
He marches to ſuccour Cotta deteated by Mithridates, 2 51. te 
leclines a battle and endeavours to undermine his enemy, ibid.“ 
Mithridates decamps and goes to the fiege of Cyzicum. He 
follows him. Method which he takes to inform the inhabitants 
of his arrival, 252. He defeats a detachment of the enemy, 
257. He obliges Mithridates to raiſe the ſiege, and defeats his 
umy, 259. He conquers Bithynia, 260. In two battles he 
leſtroys a fleet which the King was ſending to Italy, ibid. He 
purſues Mithridates, and carries the war into his dominions, 
%2, He blocks up Emiſſus and Eupatoria, 263. Murmur = 


IND EX; |. 

his ſoldiers, 264. Reaſons why he gave Mithridates time 

aſſemble a LS army, ibid. He Paw. a check, 265. De 

he runs of being nated by a deſerter, 266. He * two I 
e Kin 


victories, 267. Avarice of his troops, by Which g 
eſcapes, 269. Forts and caſtles of Mithridates ſurrender to him, 1 
Priſoners af ſtate ſet at liberty, 270. e 
Lucullus returns to the ſiege of Amiſus and Eupatoria, and 
makes himſelf maſter of theſe two places, vii. 252. His gene- 
roſity with reſpect to the city and inhabitants of Amiſus, 27;, 
His wiſe regulations with regard to the tax-farmers in Aſia, 277, 
He ſends Appius to Tigranes to demand Mithridates, 279. 15 
makes himſelf maſter of Sinope, 283. Singular dream of 
—— ibid. After ſubduing Pontus, he paſſes the Winter 
re, 284. e r 
Lucullus prepares to march againſt Tigranes. Many blame 
that enterprize as raſh, vii. 28 Us palſes the — and 
the Tigris, 286. He defeats one of the Generals of that Prince, 
287. In order to force him to a battle he befi Tigrano- 
certa, 288. He marches againſt the enemy. Pleaſantries of 
the Armenians on the ſmall number of his troops, 290. Battle, 
291. Tigranes flies, 292. Incredible ſlaughter of his army, 
293- Important obſervation upon the conduct of the Roman 
neral, ibid. He, takes and deſtroys Tigranocerta. Riches 
of that city, 294. He engages the hearts of the Barbarians, 
295. He is for attacking the Parthians, but is preyented by the 
diſobedience of his ſoldiers, 298. He paſſes mount Taurus in 


puny png 


his march againſt Tigranes and Mithridates, who raiſe a new Ly 
army, 300. He forces the enemy to a battle, he prepares to 2 
beſiege Artaxata, ibid. The battle is fought. He gains the \ 
victory, 301. The mutiny of his ſoldiers prevents ham from t 
compleating the conqueſt of Armenia, ibid. He beſieges and Lyc 
takes Niſibis, 302. 3 bs Fa Lyc 

Beginning of Lucullus's bad ſucceſs, and the origin of the Lyc 
diſcontent of his troops, vii. 303. The ſoldiers are ſupported Lyf 


by a decree of the people, which diſbands part of his army, and 
appoints him ſucceſſors, 304. The mutiny of the ſoldiers car- 
ried to exceſs by the ſeditious diſcourſe of Glodius, 395- Tna 
rius, one of his lieutenants, is defeated by n 
Inyincible obſtinacy of his troops. They proceed to incredible 
inſolence, and abandon him, 30g. Plutarch's reflection on 
that occaſion, 311. Bad behaviour of Pompey, who is namec 
to ſucceed him, 312. Their Interview. The converſation be 
gins with politeneſs and ends with reproaches, 313. Their dif 
courſe of each other, 314: He retyrns into Italy, 315- 
Triumph of Lucuſlus, vii. 500. His luxury, his houſes, 
ardens, and enormous expence of his table, p02. His library: 
Noble uſe which he makes of it, 507. He oppoſes the conkir 
mation of Pompey's acts, viii. 46. He trembles before Czlar 
74. His death, 156. | : 
Lucumon, names deputies to Tarquin the elder. See Tarquit 
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Lutatius. See Catulus. 
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Loerius, King of the Arverni. Eis riches, vi. 1733. 


1 
Lapercales: feaſts eftabliſhed by Evander, i. 10. See alſo ix. 338. 
Luſitanians, defeat Paulus Emilius, v. 169. Defeated by bi, 
173- See Galba, Viriathus, Sertorius, Ke. e 
Lafles (C.) killed by a young ſoldier, whom he endeavoured to 
debauch, vi. 303. ie RR 
Luſtration of Octavius's fleet, x. 146. 


Luftrum, what it was. Ceremonies: which were practiſed there 


i. 130. ii. 390. Table of the ten firſt luſtrums, ii. 31. The 
number of citizens greatly augmented, iii. 145. After the firſt 
Punic war, the number of citizens leſſened to almoſt one half, 
iv, 261. ene ; | 
Lutetia, now Paris. Cæſar transfers thither the general aſſembly 
of the Celtic Gauls, viii. 331. Labienus makes an ineffectual 
attempt upon that city, 433- ** | 9: b 

Luterius, one of the firſt lords of the i, Vercingetorix the 
ſecond, viii. 419. He throws himſelf into Uxellodunum, 454. 
He is delivered up to Czſar, 456.  ' 

Luxury, introduced to Rome by the conqueſt of Aſia, v. 150. 
Efforts of Cato the cenſor againſt it, 254. Law againſt it, vi. 
72. Senator excluded the Senate on account of his plate,” iii. 
98. Another Senator noted for having a houſe of too _ a 

rent, vi. 179. Duronus is expelled the Senate for his ce 
of luxury, 357. Exceſs of it at Rome, viii. 258. Cæſar en- 
deavours to retrench it, ix. 299. 1 

Lycia, a province in Afia, 3 to the Rhodians by the Romans, 
after the war of Antiochus, v. 148, 195. Brutus carries the 
war thither, and makes himſelf maſter of ſeveral places; rage of 
the Xanthians, x. 9. RR 4 | ; 

Lycomedes, made prieſt of Comagena by Cæſar, ix. 190. 

Lydia, given by the Romans to Eumenes, v. 148, 195. 

Lyons, a Roman colony founded by, Plancus, ix. 481. 1 

Lylimachus, principal city of Cherſuneſus of Thrace, vi. 51, 


Acedonia (war of) iv. 154. End of that war, 296. See 
Philip, Valerius, Levinus, &c. Second. war, 472. ' See 
Philip, Sulpicius, Villius, T. Quintius Flamininus, &c. Other 
wars, See Perſeus, Paulus Emilius, Andriſcus the impoſtor, 
ke. The end of the war with Perſeus. Fate of the kingdom 
of Macedonia, v. 441. Commiſſioners named for the regula - 
tion of that conqueſt, 442, 447. Macedonia reduced to a Ro- 
man province; 514. | 

Macer, (Licinius) condemned by the Prztor Cicero, vii. 367. He 
was the father of the orator Calvus, ibid. 2 

Machares, ſon of Mithridates King of Boſphorus regains the 
friendſhip of Lucullus, vii. 284. He is killed by his father's 
order, or reduced to kill himſelf, 416. 


Mzcenas, 


- 
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Macenas, is charged by Octavius to demand for him in maiage 

deribonia ſiſter of Libo, ſiſter-in-law of Sextus; x. 94. He co. 
_ cludes a treaty between Octavius and Antony, 99; He is feat 

by Octavius to Antony to demand his conjundtion againſt Sextus, 
143. Mecenas and Agrippa chief friends, coofidenty, and mi- 
nilters of Octavius, 207. Diſpatched by Octavius in purſuit of 
Antony, returns and ſets out for Rome, 255. He renders abar. 
tive 4 conſpuacy formed by young Lepidus againit Odin, 


300. l | 
traces, Magiſtracies: their venality among the ancients, 
ii. 122. Age required by the Romans far their entrance into 
office, iv. 76. v. 274. The magiſtrates oppreſs the allies in 
the provinces, 321. Extortions which they exergiſe there, x, 
3869 (Fox & fazther detail fee each particular articles) 
Magius Decius. See Deeius. 4k + a 
Magius Minatius. See Minatius. | 6 ho: 
Magius, (L.) engages Mithridates to ſend ambaſſadors to Sertariui; 
vii. 193. | # ("<4 | Pee 
Magius, chief engineer of Pompey taken by Czſar, ix. 414 
in Caſar's Commentaries on that ſubject, ibid. | 1 —4 
Mago, brother of Hannibal, ſent to Carthage with the news of the 
victory at Cannæ, iii. $09: He is ordered into Italy to join 
his brother, iv. 77 e makes an ineffectusl attempt upon 
| ena, ibid. returns to Cadiz, of which the gates are 
Hut againſt him, 330. He goes to the iſlavds Baleares] ibid. 
He lands in Italy and ſeizes oa, 351. He receives ; 
from Ontthage, 360. Is defeated. 
into Africa, and dies by the way, 424- | 
Maherbal takes priſonerg the remains of the after the battle 
46 march 
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of Thraſymenus, iii. 388. His counſel to 

againſt Rome after the battle of Cannæ, 474. 
Malleolus (Pyblicus) guilty of parricide, vi. 33333. 
Mallius, a perſon of no merit, is made Conſul and ſent into Gul 

to ſupport Cepio, vi. 237. A diſſention between them, fatal 


conſequences, horrible defeat of the two armies, ibid. tato 
Mallius takes arms for Catiline, vii. 518. He is declared an enemy bis 
of the public, 529. He commands the right wing of Catiline's lim 
army, 560. laliu 
Ma meren Emilius. See Emilius. 81 * {tio 
« Mamertines, a troop of adventurers, ſeize Meſſina, after having kyio 
drove out the inhabitants, iii. 139. They demand faccours of og. 
the Romans againſt the Carthaginians, 140. Which are granted lame 
them, 141. Ap. Claudius paſſes into Sicily, 142. tond 
Mamilius, her in-law to Tarquin the Proud, 4. 143. He flir the 1] 


the Latines, 200. He commands the right wing in the battle 
of the lake of Regillz, 211. And is there killed, 214- 

Mamilias (L.) Dictator of Tuſculum, goes of his own acc 
retake the capitol, which was in the hands of Herdonius, i. 354. 
For which he acquires the freedom of Rome, 369. | | 
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ehe 2 the ndminifiration o je, 7 7 
| Mancinus, (L.) a young officer, is fent us Max. to * 
4 1 enemy. He raſhly engages in — 
a is defeared, 429. e | * 
e buancinus arrives before | Numuntia. He retiree in the hight from 
before that place, und is purſued by the Nemunrines, vi: 36. 
us, He makes an infamous with them, which -is - 
by Tib. Graechus, 37. He is ordered to retura to Rome, 
ts, where together wich tne deputies of Numantia be is heard before 
ato the Senate, 38. He is ordered to be delivered up to the Nu- 
in mantines, 41. The Numantines refuſe to receive him. He re- 
+. turns to Rome, and after a great oppoſition is re-eſtabliſhed in 
his rights as a Senator, 42. | | 


Vancipia, of that word, i; 131. 

— [hin Jnc\bilis, | 

Manes (Dit) ii. 349, 75. f ; | 
Manilius, Tribune of the people, propoſes a law for ng 
Pompey with the war againſt Mithridates, vii. $66. 389. - The 
Senate oppoſes it, 388. Cicero ſupports it, ibid. The law 
paſſes, 391. He is accuſed. Cicero andertakes his defence, 


65 | 

— (A.) ſent into Greece to collect the laws of that evuntry, 
i. 382. He is one of the firſt Decemviri, 388. 

Wnlius Capitolinas, (M.) Conſal, ii. 141. Awakened by the 
uckling of the geeſe, he ſaves the Capitol, 163. He has a 
houſe given him upon the Capitol, 177. undertakes to make 
himſelf King, 189. Is cited before the Dictator, 193. Mis 
conduct in priſon, 193. Mormurs of the people, 196, He is 
licharged out of 2 197. Renews his intrigues, 198. He 
i N the people, 201, He is condemned to death md 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock, 202. * 

lalius Imperioſus, is named Dictator to drive à nail into the 
temple of Jupiter, ii. 235. He is obliged to abdicate the Dic- 
atorſhip, 291. He is accuſed by a Tribune, and delivered by 
tis ſon, who preſenting a dagger to the Tribune's breaſt, obliges 
tim to deſiſt, 292. | 

lnlius Torquatus (T.) forces a Tribune to deſiſt from an accu- 
ation which he intended againſt his father, ii. 293. He is made 
tyronary Tribune by the people, 295. He gains a victory in - 
inple combat over a Gaul, 297. Whereby he acquires-the fir- 
ume of Torquatus, 299. He is named Diftator, 311, a ſe- 
wnd time, 317. Conſul, 318, for the ſecond time, 319, for 
the third time, 345. His anſwer to the Latines who demanded 
that one of the Conſuls ſhould be elected out of their nation, 

0. He puts his ſon to death for fighting contrary to his or- 

rs, 350: Manliana imperia, 352. He gains a famous victory 

op Latines, 353. Reflection upon hs conduR with regard 
is ſon, 386. | 
lulus — (r.) Conſul, ſubdues Sardinia and triumphs, 

u. 255, Ia his conſulſhip the temple of Janus is ſhut for = 

&- 
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ſecond time, ibid. Conſul for the ſeconditime, 285. His ſpeech 
againſt ranſoming the priſoners taken-by Hannibal, 489. He is 
| ſeat into Sardinia which had revolted, and gains à famous vic. 
tory, 550. He refuſes the- Conſulſhip, irable wiſdom o 
the youth of the century called Veturia, ir. 11. 
Manlius Vulſo, (Ca.) Conſul, v. 172. He-undertakes a war with 
the Gallo-grecians, 180. He -marches againſt them, 182. He 
arrives in their territories, and exhorts his ſoldiers to do their 
duty well, 183. He attacks and defeats two of the three bodie; 
of that people, who had retired to the top of mount Olympos, 
184. He approaches Ancyra, to attack the third body, 187, 
He gains a ſecond victory, 188. Ambaſſadors from the people 
of Aſia congratulate him on his ſucceſs, 190. Other ambaſ 
dors from Antiochus, the Gauls, and Ariarathes, 191, Treat 
of peace concluded with Antiochus, ibid. Decrees and regule- 
tions with reſpect to the Kings and cities of Aſia, 195, He re 
turns to Europe, and - marches into Greece, 196. He demand; 
a triumph, which is diſputed with him by the commiſſioners 0 
the Senate, 200. His anſwer, 202. The triumph is decreed 
him, 205. His triumph, 228. | Sie 
Manlius Vulſo, (A.) Conſul, is defeated by the Iftrians, and af 
terwards gains a conſiderable victory over them, v. 298. 
Manes Torquatus: his ſevere ſentence upon Silanus din fon 1 
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Manners : regulations of Romulus on that ſubjeR, i. 26. # 
much the ſeverity of the Cenſors with regard to this ſubje& con 
. tributed to the grandeur of Rome, ii. 36. See .Cenlors and 
Romans. 1 
Marcellinus. (See Lentulus.) * ſor 
Marcellus, (M. Claudius) Conſul. His character, ji. 299, He 
marches againſt the Gauls, ibid. Kills their King Viridomarys 
and obtains the ſpoils called Opima, 291. His triumph, 293 
He is decreed Prætor, 457. Is charged to command the troop 
in the room of Varro, 482. He takes upon him the command 
484. He brings over, by his engaging behaviour, L. Bantic 
of Nola, 515. He beats Hannibal before the walls of that city 
516. He puniſhes the citizens who would have delivered up the 
city to Hannibal, 517. He is choſen Conſul for the econ 
time, Defect in his eleQion, $34: He ravages the country 0 
the allies of Hannibal, 553. He beats the Carthaginians belore 
Nola, 554. He is made Conſul for the third time, together 
with Fabius Maximus, iv. 16. He enters on his office, ibid 
He gains a new advantage over Hannibal, 23, | 
Marcellus is charged with the war in Sicily, iv. 30. [Head 
vances to Syracuſe, 32. He beſieges it by ſea and land, 35. 
Terrible effects of the machines of Archemides, ibid. Marcella 
conſtructs machines called Sambucæ, 36. He -turgs the lieg 
into a blockade, 39. The ſoldiers baniſhed into Sicily ſend de- Marci, 
puties to him deſiring they may ſerve again in the war, 44+ 
writes to the Senate in their favour, 48. He deliberates whe- 1 $ 
Clo 


ther he ſhall continue or quit the ſiege of Syracuſe. He __ 
| i0 
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jatelligence in the city which is diſcovered; 49. He makes 
himſelf maſter of part of the city, 50. He ſheds tears on view- 
ing the city, 51. Havock made by the plague, 5 3. Various 
everts follow ihe taking of that city, 54. The death of Archi- 
medes. Honours paid by Marcellus to his memory, 60, He 
rezulates the affairs of Sicily with great equity, and diſintereſt- 
edneſs, 61. His laſt action in Sicily. Victory gained over 
Hanno, 62. He returns to Rome and obtains an ovation, 144» 
Statues and Fair tine carried in it, ibid. He is made Conſul for 
the fourth time, 155. Marcellus enters upon his office. His 
tranquillity amidſt the numberleſs complaints of the people, ibid. 
Complaints of the Sicilians againſt him. Conſequence of that 
affair, which at laſt terminates to the ſatis faction of both parties, 
159. Feſtivals eſtabliſhed to his honour, at Syracuſe, 164. He 
takes ſome cities in Samnium, 208. He harraſſes Hannibal, 
209, He offers him battle before Canufium, 223. Firſt battle 
with equal 8 224. Second, wherein Hannibal bas the 
advantage, ibid. Marcellus ſharply roves his army, 225. 
Third battle in which Hannibal is defeated and put to flight, 
216, Accuſed by his enemies, he juſtifies himſelt. with good 
ſucceſs, and is named Conſul for the fifth time, 247. He enters 
on his office, 249. He falls in an ambuſcade of Hannibal, and 
is killed in it, 261. Contraſt between him and Fabius, . 252. 
His death inexcuſable, 253. 0 
Marcellus, (M.) aſſiſts Cicero in his defence of Milo, viii. 401. 
He is made Conſul, 413. He propoſes to recal Cæſar, ix. 7. 
Aſter the battle of Pharſalia he goes into a voluntary exile. His 
conſtancy, 205, Cæſar conſents. to his return. Harangue of 
Cicero. Oration on that occaſion, 295. His anhappy death, 


207. | - 
leellos, (C. Claud.) his firmneſs againſt Cæſar and Curio. He 
orders Pompey to defend the republic, ix. 19. 

lucellus, (C. Claudius) Conſul, ix. 12. — 
Marcellus, deſigned by Octavius for bis ſucceſſor, accompanies 
him in his triumph, x. 308. Gifts diſtributed in his name by 
Odavius, 310. | | * 
Ulacia, puts ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed, Carthaginians to 
death to revenge that of her huſband, iii. 205. 

Marcia, a criminal veſtal puniſhed, vi. 88. | 
Uacia, the laſt wife of Cato of U:ica, ix. 275. So 
Marcius Coriolanus. See Coriolanus. 25 

Macius Rutilus, (C.) Conſul, ii. 306. Firſt pl:beian Dictator, 
30g, Conſul for the ſecond time, 312. Firſt plebeian Cenſor, 
313, Conſul for the third time. 319, For the fourth time. 
His wiſe meaſures far rendering aboruve the conſpiracy of the 
garriſon of Capua, 336. | 1 
arcivs Rutilus Cenforinus (C.) author of a law to prohibit the 
conferring the office of Cenior twice upon the ſame perſon, iii, 
uz. | 
Uaczus, (L.) a Roman Knight, is choſen commander upon the 
death of the two Scipio's in Spain. He gains (wo ſucellive vic- 
ol. X. Ff | tories 


1% p EK 
tories over the Carthaginians, iv. 126. Manper in which bis 
letter is received by the Senate, 134. He is zpproved of and 
employed by Scipio, 143- IIS 
Marcivs Philippus (Q.) Conſul, is with the information 
againſt the Bacchanalians, v. 229. He is ſent ambaſſador into 
reece, and has an interview with Perſeus, 365; The rats 
ms of his embaſſy condemned by the ancient Senators, and 
approved of by the greateſt part of the others, 369. He is made 
Conſul for the ſecond time, 389. He advances towards Mace. 
donia. The Achaians prepare to ſend him aid, 391. He paſſes 
through ways of incredible difficulty, 392. , Polybius communi- 
cates to him the offers of the Achalans, 395. He enters Mace- 
donia, 397. His letters to the Senate giving an account of his 
ſitvation, 400. Cenſor, he ſets up a new ſun-dial, 495. iii. 
148. p | 
Mareios Philippus, (L.) Conſul, vi. 183. He oppoles the law 
Druſus, 384. His ſeditious expreſſion when he was "Tribune, 
85. Druſuy cauſes him to be carried to priſon. Infolent fay- 
ing of the Tribune, 386. 'Philippus's injurious ſaying to 
Senate, Conteſt on this ſubject between him and Craſſus, 
He pleads for Pompey, vii. 75. He degrades his uncle from 
the rank of Senator, 77. His ſpeech againſt Lepidus, 463. 
His honourable expreſſion with regard to Pompey, when he wa 
ſeat into Spain againſt Sertorius, 16g. | 

Marcius Philippus, (L.) Governor of Syria, viii. 267, | Confal, 
231. He marries Atia, niece of Cæſar and mother of Aupultas, 
ibid. He has Cato for his ſon-in-law, 248. His timid counſels 
to Octavius, ix. 393, 394» 396. He is ſent by the Senate to 
Antony, and acquits himſelf of that commiſſion'zn a weak man- 
ner, ix. 436, 439, 440. See alſo 480. 1 

Marcius Ceaſorinus, (L.) Conſul, x. 106. 5 

Marcus, ſingular hiſtory of him and Barbula, x. 288. 

Markets of the Romans: in what they contiſted, i. 2688. 

Marriage, law of Romulus on that ſubject, i. 26. Law which per- 
mitted marriages between the patricians and plebeians. Debates 
on that ſchject, ii. 19, Speech of a Cenſor to exhort the diti- 
zens to marry, vi. 124. See Divorce, 

Marine, firſt occaſioa where a fleet among the Romans is men- 
tioned. Duumviri named for it, ii. 429. When the Romans 
began to apply themſelves ſeriouſly to t marine, in. 157 
The manner how they built the firſt veſſels for their ſervice, ibid. 
Firſt fleet equipt by the Romans to diſpute with the Carthagini- 
ans the empire of the ſea, 158. They gain a famous val Vice 
tory, 159. Conſiderable fleet equipt by the Romans and Car 
thaginians, 171. Roman privateers ravage the coals, 220- 
New Roman fleet fitted out by the zeal of particulars, 224. 4 
fleet furniſhed with ſeamen at the expence of particulars, iv, 17+ 
Luſtration of a fleet, x. 146. | 

Marius, his origin, birth, education, and character, vi. 245. He 
makes his firſt campaign under Scipio Africanus, and acquires 

his eſteem, 246. He ſerves in Numidia under the Conſul 


ing and diſciplining his new troops, 469. He makes himſelf 


the battle, and retires with little glory, 408. 


I. N. D. E X, 


- Metellus, 232. - Origin of - the enmity between him and that 


Conſul, 244. He is decreed Tribune of the ſoldiers, and af- 


_ terwards that of the people. His firmneſs in that office, 247. 
He loſes his plofiioe ste in one day, fe 


Prator wich great difficulty, and accuſed of * 
rtor » d accu l , His 
fortitude againſt pain, 250. He is choſen by I elles for his 
lieatenaat. His condadt in that office, ibid. Metellus refuſes 
him permiſſion to go to Rome to ſtand for the Con ſulſhip, 251. 
He aſperſes him ont of revenge, 252. After obtaining dacht 
charge he to Rome, is made Conſul, and charged wich the 


| war againſt Jupurtha, 254. . Cicero's opinion of the means he 
made uſe of to obtain the Conſulthip, 255. He for 
his departure. Ni ſpeech to the people, 261. He ſets out 


from Rome, and arrives in Africa, 268. He begins by form- 


maſter of Capſa, a place of importance, 270. He forms the 
ſege of a believed impregnable, and makes himſelf maſter 
of it by the hardineſs and agility of a Ligurian ſoldier, 271. 


| He is attacked by Bocchus and Jugurtha, who have ſome ad- 

vantage at firſt, but are — Jbfees 

in his marches, 279. He gains a ſecond victory, ibid. At the 
be ſends 


ed, 277. His caution 


requeſt of Bocchn Sylla to him. jugurtha is delivered 


up to Sylla by Bocchus, 281. The triumph of Marius, 285. 


* 5 Conſul for the ſecond time. 2 
WI to diſcipline, vi. 301. His generoſity wit r 

to a ſoldier who, bal killed his dephew, 303. He — 
canal of the Rhone, ibid. He is made Conſul for the third 
time, 304. For the fourth time, by means of the Tribune Sa- 
turninus, 305, He declines fighting with the Teutones, 306. 
He ſupports the impoſture of a Syrian woman, who pretended to 
be a propheteſs, 307, He refuſes a fingle combat, ibid. He 
entirely defeats the Teutones near the city of Aix, 308. His 
army preſents him with the ſpoils, which he ſells at a very low 
price, 311. While employed at a ſacrifice, he receives advice 
that he has been elected Conful for the fifth time, 312. He 
Joins his army to that of Catulus, and march jointly againſt the 


| Cimbri, His jealouſy of his colleague, 315. Defeat of the 


Cimbri, in which Catulus has the greateſt ſhare, 316. He 
triumphs with Catulus. His vanity, 322. They each erect a tem · 
ple, 323. He obtains by canvaſſing and money, a ſixth Con- 
ſulſhip, 336. His union with the Tribune Saturninus. (See 
Saturninus.) His vile artifice with regard to Metellus, 341. 
His unworthy practices to exaſperate'the. people mare and more, 
344 He ineffeQuually oppoſes the return of Metellus, 347s 
and quits Rome on occaſion, 349. He ſerves as Lied- 
tenant-general in the Social war, 401. He begins the _—_ 
over the allies, which is compleated by Sylla, 407. He 


The exceſſive jealouſy of Maries againf Sylla, on account of 
2 preſent which Bocchas _ the 
2 


Roman vi. 440. 
| people, 


* 


. 
Both are ambitious of commanding in the wax againft Mithrzdates, 
1. Marius ſupports himſelf with the Fribune Sulpicius 42, 

o by his violences cauſes the people to confer it on him; not- 
withſtanding the Senate had before given it to Sylla, ' 443. 05 


the approach of the latter againſt Rome, he is greatly embarraſ- 


fed, and obiiges the Senate to ſend ambaſſadors to him, 447, 


He flies out of the City, 449. Sylla caufes him to be declared 
an enemy to the public, 456. His flight and various adven- 
tures, 457, & feq. His partizans reſume their former 
re e returns into Italy, and is received by Cinna, 467, 
e marches with him againſt Rome, 468. He offers battle to 
Octavius, who dares not accept it; be holds à council with 
Cinna, in which the death of the oppoſite is reſolved. 
He enters the city, which is abandoned to all the horrors of war, 
74. Perſons of diſtinction ' ay to death, 475:  Homible 
Knee, 479. Humanity of the Roman people on that occa- 
hon, 480. He is named Conſul for the ſeventh time with 
Cinna, and exerciſes new cruelties, 48 1. His death, ibid. 
His funeral, at which Scævola is wounded with a dagger, 482. 
Reflection on his character and fortune, 129. BF 
Marius, ſon of the preceding, is ſuſpected of the death of the Con- 
ſul Porcius, vi. 413. His adventures, and the dangers to which 
he is reduced in his flight with his father, 452, 455, 457. He 
kills a Tribune of the people with his own hand, 481. He is 
made Conſul with Carbo, vii. 92. He puts to death ſeveral 
Senators by the Prætor Damaſippus, 93: He is defeated by 
Sylla, 95. He cauſes himſelf to be killed by one of his flaves, 
108. Inſulting ſaying of Sylla upon his youth, ibid. 
Marius (M.) ſent by Sertorius to Mithridates, in quality of Pro- 
conſul, vii. 195. He acquires great honours in the army of 
Mithridates, ibid. He is made priſoner by Lucullus, and put 
to death, 261, 
Marius Gratidianus. See Gratidianus. 
Falſe Marius. See Amatius. | 625 
Maronza, a city of 'Thrace ; Philip on his evacuating that coun- 
try, puts the inhabitants of that city to death, v. 246. 
Mars (the God) paſſes for the facher of Romulus and Remus, i. 9. 
A Prieſt, or Flamen, aſſigned to Mars by Numa, 61. The Ro- 
mans believe that that God in perſon aſſiſted them in battle, 


| Marſeilles, Marſeillians : their attachment to the Romans, ul. 
33- They are revenged by the Romans on the Oxybians and 
eceates, v. 510. They obtain pardon of the Romans for the 
. City of. Phocæa, their original country, vi. 87. It ſhuts its gytes 
Aa againſt Cæſar, who beſieges it, ix. 61. account of what 
paſſed at the ſiege, which was conducted y Trebontus, in the 


Abſenge of Cæſar, 79. Perfidy charged on the inhabitants with 
little reaſon, 80. God 
* £Cm— ; 
Marſi, a people of Italy, ii. 440. Defeated by Valerius _ 
h m 


ar's ſevere, but not cruel behaviour to 
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mus, 449+ The Social war, often called by the name of the 
war of the Mars, vi. 399- Celebrated ſaying on their valour, 
407 They lay down their arms, 411. | 
Martha, a'Syrian woman, given out by Marcius for a propheteſs, 


vi. 397. 5 / 4 
Maſpaba, ſon of Mafinifſa, goes in an embaſſy to Rome, and is 
very honourably received, v. 469. Honours alſo paid to his 
brother Miſagenes, 471 n ; ; . 
Maſæſuli ſubmit to Syphax, vi. 195, PEEP : 
Mafinifla, fon of Gala, King of one part of Numidia, twice defeats 
Syphax, King of another part of it, iv. 74. Character of that 
young prince, 120, He joins with the Romans, 303, He has 
an interview with Scipio, His admiration of him, 327. He 
comes to Lælius, and complains of Scipio's ſlowneſs, 359. He 
joins Scipio on his arrival in Africa, 393. He repolietie him» 
ſelf of his kingdom, which had been taken from him by Syphax, 
412. He makes himſelf maſter of Cirta, the capital of Sy 4h 5 
minions, 414. He marries Sophoniſba, 415. Reproaches of 
Scipio on that occaſion, 417. Mafinifſa ſends Sophoniſba poi- 
ſon, 419. He is conſoled by Scipio, who gives him great 
aiſes and preſents, 420. His ambaſſadors are well received 
y the Senate, 423. Scipio gives him the kingdom of Syphax, 
467. The Romans demand ſuccours of him againſt Philip. 
478. He complies with their demand, 485. Diſpute between 
him and the Carthaginians, v. 265. 1 he Carthaginian am- 
baſſadors complain to the Roman Senate of his uſurpations, 316. 
Anſwer of his ſon Guluſſa, 317, and of the Senate, 318. War 
beween kim and the Carthaginians. 'He gains a victory, 516. 
His death, 531. Abridgement of his hiſtory, vi. 195. His 
praiſe, 198. Partition of his dominions, 1 g | 
Maſiva, a young Prince of Numidia, nephew to Maſiniſſa, ſent 
back without ranſom, and with preſents by Scipio, iv. 242. 
Meals of the Romans: digreſſion upon that ſuhject. iv. 196. Firſt 
introduction of luxury there, v. 1 Laws paſſed at different 
times to regulate the expences of the table, vi. 72. 
Maſter of the horſe, his power, i. 207. 
Maſter who delivers up his pupils to Camillus, ii. 1365. 
Media diſtinction between the two Media's, x. note on page 
N. a friend of Pyrrhus, changes arms with him, is wounded 
and laid upon the earth, iii. 68. 
Megallis, a woman of Damophilis. See Damophilis. 
Megara, part of the city of Carthage, v. 533; 535. 
_— a city of Greece, taken from Cæſar by Calenus, ix. 203. 
errible adventare of the Megarians, 1bid, h 
M:lius (Sp) endeavours to make hin ſelf King, by diſtributing 
corn to the people, ii. 44. He is killed by Ahala, 46. 
Memmius (C.) Tribune, animates by his harangues the people 
againſt Jugurtha and his accomplices, vi. 217. He formally 
iaterrogates that Prince before the people, 223. n 
Ff 3 |  Memmiuz 


FN DH BF 
1 diſputing the Conſulſhip with Glaucia, is, killed by $4. 
turninus, vi. 345 r 
Memphis, opens its to Mithridates of Pergam us, ix. 18 
MEN, . thy wer among the ra, S 23, 2 1 
Menapii, a le aul, viii. 290, Subdued by 'Czlar, 332. 
Mena, a 2 of Sextus Pomgclus, his n 1 "a 
x. 93. He writes to Sextus to defire him to ſpin out the nego- 
tiation with Octavius, 109. He counſels Sextus to commir a 
perfidious action. Generoßty of Sextus, 113. He quits Sex 
tus, goes into the fervice of vius, and is well received, "146; 
He faves the fleet of Calviſius in a tempeſt, 1345. He leaves 
Octavius and returns to Sextus, 1479. He es Oftavide's 
fleet, ibid. He returns again to Octavius, 148. His 
Menecrates, another freedman of Sextus, ſent with a fleet to la- 
age the coaſt of Campania, x. 132. Afterwards being ſent 
before Calviſius, admiral of Octavius, he periſhes in a naval en- 
gagement near Cuma, 133. | 44-4 
Menenius Agrippa, Conſul, i. 
the Senate by a fable, 237. 
his poverty, 250 | 
Meneuius (T.) fon of the precedin 
the Hetrurians, i. 304, 306. 
and dies with grief, 307. | W's 
Menius (C.) Conſul, ii. 459. Dictator, he abdicates that office 
to anſwer the complaints raiſed againſt him, 42 3. 
Mercenary troops employed by the Carthaginians, Ill. 124- 
They revolt againſt them, and cauſe a very dangerous war, 
249. Conduct of the Romans on that occafion, 250. 'F 
meccenary ſoldiers employed by the Romans, iv, 74- | 
Mericus, a Spaniard, delivers up the iſle of Syracuſe to Marcellus, 
iv. 58, and 161. af 3 
Merula (L. Cornelius) prieſt of Jupiter, ſubſtituted in the um 
of Cinna, abdicates the Conſulſhip, vi. 465, 473. His death, 
478. The prieſthood cf Jupiter, which he exerciſed, con- 
tinued vacant for ſeventy-ſeven years, 479. | 
Melopotamia, viii. 346. Craſſus takes ſeveral cities there, and 
leaves garriſons in them, ibid. He prepares to return thither, 
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197. He reconciles the people to 
Bits death. Honours rendered to 


: 


„being Conſul, is defeated by 
e is condemn'd to pay @ Me, 


349- FY 
Niet. See Valerius (M.) Bd 
Meſſala (Valerius) a refugee in the cans of Brutus, is blotted out 

of the number of the proſcribed. His praiſe by Cicero, I. 

513. He refuſes to take upon him the command of. the van- 

quiſhed party after the death of Brutus, x. 51. His fine ex- 

preſſion to Octavius, ibid. Lieutenant of Octavius, he ſubdues 
the Salaſſi, 203. (See alſo the note on the ſame page.) Conſul 
with Octavius, 239. He has a command in the of Ac- 
tium, 251. SN 
Meaſures o the Romans, called Miles, inſcribed upon pillars, 
ü. 269. Meafures for corn, &c. ili. 207. aw 
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Metapontur and Thuriam go over to Hannibal, iv, 91. 


attle of] iv. 274. 

Metella, wife of Sylla, xii. 38. f : 2 
Metelli, extraordinary dignity of that family, vi. 184. That fa- 
mily ſeems fond © „ een 70. e 
Metellus (L. Cecilius) Conſul, iti. 195. He gains a famous victory 
over the Carthaginiaus near Panormus, 196. One hundred 
and forty- w O elephants taken, 199. His triumph, 206. Pon- 
tifex Maximus, he faves the Palladium, and other ſacred things 
belonging to the Temple of Veſta from the flames, . 
Metellus E. Cecilius) ter the battle of Cantiz, endeavours: to 
quit Italy, iii. 477. ; Quzſtor, is branded by the Ceaſore, iv. 

25. ! . 

Melos (Q. Cecilius) lieutenant- general wich the Conſuls Li- 
vias and Nero, iv. 282. Conſul, 22 He takes the part of 
Scipio againſt Fabius, 377. He exhorts the two Cenſors who 
were enemies to be reconciled, v. 274. ory | 

Metellus Macedonicus (Q. Cecilius) Prætor, defeats Andrifcus, 
who pretended to be the ſon of Perſeus, and ſends him to Rome; 
7. 513. He defeats the army of the Acheians, 5 30. He 
makes himfelf maſter of Thebes and Megara, 551. He in 
rain makes overtures of peace to the Achaians, ibid His tri 
umph, 559. Conſul, he makes war with the Celtiberlans. 
His — merit, vi. 18. Exceſſes committed by him, when 
he is informed that Pompey is to ſucceed him, 22, Cenſdr, 
he exhorts the citizens to marry, 124, Fury of the Tribane 
Atinius againſt him, 125. His good fortune, 183. 

Metellus Balearicus (Q. Cecilius) ſubdues the des, vis 


168. 

Metellas Numidicus (Q Cecilius) Conſul, is charged wick the 
war againſt Jugurtha. His good qualities, vi. 232, He ar- 
rives in Africa, and endeavours to re-eſtabliſh diſcipline in the 
army, 233. He receives deputies from jugurtha, and e 3 
them to deliver up their maſter, 234. He marches his army into 
Numidia with abundance 2 — eng geins à vic- 
tory over Jugurtha, 235. He ravages the whole flat country, 
w He — — a check, 237. "His new vigilance to prevent 
a ſurprize, ibid. He beſieges Zama, 238. And raiſes the 
fiege, 240. He endeavours during the winter to bring over the 
confidents of Jugurtha, 241. He deſtroys the city 6f Vicea 
with fire and ſword, for having maſſaered the Roman gartifon, 
243. Origin of the enmity between him and Marius, 244. By 
which he is aſperſed, 252 He beats Jugurtha, heſieges and 
takes the city of Thala, 256. His grief on hearing that Ma- 
rius is na to ſucceed him. In conſequence of which he has 
a conference by deputies with Bocchus, 298. He is perfectly 
well received at Rome and receives the honour of à triumph, 
268, He is accuſed of extortion. His judges refuſe to examine 
the journal of his adminiſtration, 26g. Cenſor, his violent 
contelt; with the Tribune Saturniaus, 337, He alone of the 

Ff4 Senators 


Metaurus 
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Senators refuſes to take an unjuſt oath, Baniſhed, he retires ty 
Rhodes, 342. Marius oppoſes his return,.347 Glorious ws. 

Call of Metellus, 348. ee 
Metellus Pius (Q. Cecilio⸗) obtains the return of his fatheg 300 
thereby acquires the ſorname of Pius, vi. 349: He command 
© an army againſt the Samnites, 467, 470. He joins the Conſul 
Octavius, ibid. He retires into Liguria, and thence into Aﬀrica, 
472. Driven out of Africa he retires into Liguria, 'and'then 
Joins Sylla, vii. 82, He is made Conſul, 135. Hig gratitade 
to the perſon who had occaſioned the. re-eſtabliſhment of us fa 
ther, ibid. He is ſent againſt Sertorius in Spain, and feen; 
very great difficulties, 178. He undertakes a * which 
. Sertor1us obliges him to raiſe, ibid. He beats Hirtuleius,"one 
of the lieutenants of Sertorius, 185, Good underſtanding be. 
tween him and Pompey, 189. His immoderate joy on M pre- 
tended victory over Sertorius. Pomp and luxury of the traſt 
given by him, 190. He ſets a price upon the head oF Sento- 
rius, 192. His triumph, 203. He is elected Pontifex Mai 
mus, vi. 4. "', is 
Metellus (C.) makes a bold repreſentation to Sylla, vii. 138. 
Metellus (L.) Prætor of Sicily after Verres, vii. 346. Conſul, 
dies in the beginning of January, 359. vl 
Metellus (Q. Cecilius) ſurnamed Criticus, Cenſul elect, in the in- 
.\ tereſt of Verres, vii. 346. He enters on his office, 352: Neu 
appointed to reduce the iſland of Crete, and executes his cm- 
| miſſion with ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Pompey, 
385. He is ſent by the Senate againit Catiline, 5 17. H. 
- umph, viii. 15. 3 ap ww” 
Metellus Nepos, Tribune of the people, hinders Cicero frombu- 
ranguing the people on his quitting the Conſylſhip, w 563. 
He continues to attack Cicero, and is checked by the Senate, 
viii. 8. In concert with Cæſar, he propoſes a law to recall 
Pompey with his army into Italy, to reform and pacify the flate, 
ibid. Cato, who was Tribune with him, oppoſes the law, 10. 
His enterpriſe fails, 13. He is forbid by the Senate to'exer- 
ciſe the functions of his employment, ibid. He is re-eltabs 
| liſhed, 14. He is deſigned Conſul, 135. He enters on his 
office, 137. He is ſincerely reconciled to the cauſe of Cicero, 


14 . 4 : k-..4 == 
Merellus Celer (L. Cecilius) Prætor, ſaves Rabirius, vii. 498. He 
. levies troops againſt Catiline, 517, 559. His letter to Cicero, 
viii. 14. He is named Conſul, 32. Ra ſent to him by the 

King of the Suevi, ibid. He enters on his Office, His cha- 

rater, 43. He oppoſes the law to aſſign lands to the ſoldiers 

of Pompey, 49. He is put in priſon by the Tribune Flavius. 

His conftaney, ibid. He dies, not without ſuſpicion of being 

poiſoned by his wife Clodia, 74. f | 
Metellus Scipio, demands the Conſulſhip with Milo and Hypſens, 
viii. 389. Pompey ſole Conſul, marries his daughter Cornelia, 


398. Accuſed of bribery, he ſaves the credit of Pompey, — 
© n 6 ö i | n 
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names him for his colleague in the Conſulſhip, 408. He re- 
— = Cenſorſhip 81 ancient * < His mon- 
ſtrous debau „ 411- He brings to Pompey t rian le- 
gions. His SES conduct, is 108 He 45 * Africa 
meet Varus and Juba. A perſon of his character very im- 
proper to conduct a war of that importance, 5 He reject⸗ 
the advice of Cato to protract the war. His cruelty to a Centu · 
rion, and ſeveral veteran ſoldiers of Cæſar, 244. His conde- 


ſcenſion to Juba, 248. He is vanquiſhed by Cæſar, 253. 


Flight of the chiefs. Iutire defeat of the army, 256. To pre- 
vent his falling into Cæſar's hands, he falls on his own ſword, 


279. | b 
Mecttus {13 Tribune, regte Chr, who breaks open the pub- 
lick treaſury of Rome, ix. $7: | | | 
Metius Suffetius, General of the Albans, propoſes an accommoda- 
tion with Tullas Hoſtilius. His ſpeech, i. 80. His treachery 
and puniſhment, 8686. Rf 
Meton, makes ineffeQtual repreſentations to the Tarentines, his 
' fellow-citizens, iii. 59. | | "CI 
Metrodorus, a philoſopher, made choice of by Paulus Emilius for 
a tutor to his children, v. 446. En | 
Metrodorus of Sepfis, a friend of Mithridates, is put to death by 
that Prince, vii. 280. | 4 
Mettius (M.) ſent by Cæſar to Arioviſtus, is put in chains, viii. 
206, and ſet a liberty after the victory, 20) | 
Metulum, the capital city of the Japades, beſieged by Octavius. 
Bravery and intrepidity of that General, x. 201. ; 
Mezentius, King of Etruria, joins with Turnus in the war againſt 
Eneas, 1. 6. | 
Micipſa, ſon of Maſiniſſa, mounts the throne, vi. 199. He ſends 
Jugurtha, his nephew, to ſerve at the ſiege of Numantia, 200. 
He adopts him at his return, 202, At the point of death he 
— Wh ſons to live in perfect amity, ibid. His death, 204. 
Milo (T. An Tribune of the people, undertakes to put a ſtop 
to the fury of Clodius. He accuſes him, viii. 139, 140. He 1s 
himſelf accuſed before the people. Pompey pleads for him, 
233. He demands the Conſullhip. Wiſhes of the beſt citi- 
zens for him, 389. Credit of his competitors. He kills Clo- 
dius, 390. Continuation of the troubles, 11 He returns to 
Rome, and continues to demand the Conſulihip, 392. Salluſt, 
then Tribune, his perſonal enemy, 394. He is . by the 
Tribune Cælius, ibid. Admirable zeal of Cicero for him, 
395. He is accuſed. Pompey aſſiſts at his trial with his 
troops, 401. Cicero pleads for him, 402. Condemned, ho 
retires to Marſeilles. His ſaying about the oration that Cicero 
compoſed after his trial, 406, He joins with Czlius againſt 
Cæſar. His death, ix. 101. 

Minatius Magius: his attachment to the Romans, at the time of 
the war of the Allies, vi. 401. ws 
Mines ſubterranean : the firſt tlme that they were uſed by the 

Romans, i. 98, 


Mines 


IN D E. * 
Mines of Spain, iii. 4. 
Minucia, a guilty veſtal, puniſhed, ii. 363. 
Minncius (.) Conful, is befieged in his camp by the E 
4. And delivered by 8 Cincinnatus the 
= | 1 E uſp, We. 125 r 
Minucius (L.) Pr city in a famine, Ii. 43, 48. "He; 
covers the pernicious deſigus of Sp. Melios, ibid! | u — 
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pence, 49. | Fr Aer 
Mlracia, ufus = ) Conſul, iii. 294. He.is named General of 
the horſe to Fabius the Dictator, 419. His charafter, 4; 
His ſeditious fpeech againſt Fabius, 426. He gains 4 cdl 
vantage over Hanpibal, 439 The people _ his authority 
equal to that of the Dictator, 440. His pride and infolence, 
2. He is beaten by Hannibal, and ſaved by Fabius, 4 
e owns his fault, ad returns to obedience mp He is 
at the battle of Cannæ. 473. 323 
Minucius Rufus (Q.) Conſul, is delivered from an extreme g. 
ger among the Ligurians by the hardineſs and courage of Uh 
Numidians, v. 21. c * 
Minucfas Myrtilus (L.) is defivered up, S with L. Manlios, 
to the Carthaginians, for having inſulted their amballaders, 


my Þ0ommmouwuf pc gt OO T»H<O0S ot =» 


v. 197. . 
Mines, Baſilus, formerly attached to Cæſar, joins in the cos · of 
x ney againſt him, ix. 350. His death, 490. 0 * al 
Miſagenes. See Mafgaba. | 4 M 
Mithridates, Evergetes, father of the great Mithridates, vii, 3. 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, ſends ambaſſadors to Rome, Who pe 
are inſulted by the Tribune Saturninus, vi. 338. His ancel- 24 
tors and nobility, vii. 3, - Comets, pretended mo of his ju 
grandeur, 4. He is expoſed in his infancy to t $ of his de 
guardians, ibid. They turn to his advantage, 5. His craelty, ba 
5. He was a great eater and drinker, ibid. His ambilton and 52 
corqueſts, 7. He projeds for a long time the war with the Ne- bi 
mans, 8, He divides Pa hlagonia with Nicomedes, g. He en. 2 
tirpates the race of the Kin s of Cappadocia, and puts one of 5h 
his ſons in poſſeſſion of that 2 om, 10. Nicomedes oppoſes 0 
a competitor to his ſon, 11. He dethrones Nicomedes, fon ſy 
of Nicomedes Philopator. Aquilius is ſent into Afia on that oc- bl; 
caſion, 13. He forms a powerful league againſt the Romans, 26 
14. His Dominions are invaded by Nicomedes at the ſollicita- H; 
tion of Aquilius, ibid. He ſends his complaints to the Romans, fat 
15. Their ambiguous anſwer to him, 16. He dethrones Ano- * 
| barzanes, and ſends a new embaſſy to the Roman Generals all 
| ſummoning them before the Senate, 17. They declare that tio 
their orders are to act againſt him, ibid, His forces, 18. His 29 
Generals defeat Nicomedes, ibid. He defeats Aquilies, 19- K; 
The whole country remains open to him. He gains the hearts wy 
of the people by a popular behaviour and liberality, ibid. His 
ſpeech to the ſoldiers before he leads them againſt the Romans, m 
20. All Aſia Minor ſubmits to him, 23. He takes Oppin ſel, 
priſoner, and afterwards Aquilius, whom he treats very barba- ane 
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Wolly, and infllets 4 ervel punimment upon bim, bid. He 
narnes Monima, 24. The Senate and people of Rome de- 
clare war againſt him. He maſfacres $0,900 Romans iu one 
| > to raiſe the fiege, 
26. remarkable ſtances iu his character, 29. His 
meafares for puſhing che war aud br Ae ibid. 
Ariſtion che Sophiſt makes. him maſter of Athens. 7 
har Sophiſt, 29. Progteſt of hie Generals I by B 
Sura, 33. Prerendet omens of his bad fucrets, 55 Sylla 
marches againff his General, 43 and entirely defeats chetn, 46. 
The King ſends 4 new army into Greece, 49. He is defeated 
before Orchomenus, co. He puts to death the * | 
the Gallo-Grecians, and cruelly treats the inhabitants of Clio, 
54 Several cities of Aſia revolt. © Cruelties which he exerciſes 
on them, 56. He ſends Archetaus ta Syfla, to enter on A nego- 
gation, ibid. Haughty anfwer of that Roman, 57. He i re- 
duced to extreme danger by Fimbria, 62. His interview with 
$ylla, where the peace is concluded, 63. He fuppreſſes tho 
revolt of the people of Colchis, by giving them his fon for their 
King; and then kills him, 13656. | . 
Gecaſſon of the ſecond war between Mithridates and the Ro- 
mans, vii. 136. Events of the war not canſiderable, 137. End 
of the war, 139. He fends an embaſly to Sertorfus, to aſk his 
alliance, Haughty anſwer of Sertorius, 193. Surpriſe of 
Mithridates. e alliance is concluded, 195. = 
Third war, vii. 242. He exercifes his troops by divers ex- 
peditions. Tigranes in concert with him invades a —— 
:43- Mithridates dectares himfelf openly, and makes more 
judicious preparations than in the preceding Wars, ibid. 'He 
defeats the Confat Cotta, 250. After having engaged in a 
battle with Lucullus, he decatops and beſieges Cyzies, 252. 
Famine in his army, 257, He 1s obliged to fly. Difaſter of 
his army, 259. He ſhots himſelf ap in Nicomedia, 260. He 
ſends a fleet ſuto Italy, which is entirely deſested by Lueuthus, 
ibid. In retiring into his kingdom he meets with à violent 
form, 261. He makes himſelff maſter of Heruclen in his paſ- 
ſage, 262. He gains ſome advantages over the Romans; 
ble ſpirit of a Roman officer, prifoner. Generofity of the King, 
265, He loſes 1 267. Confternation of hiv troops. 
His flight, 268. He eſcapes with great difficulty, and retires 
into Armenia, 269. His forts and caffles ſurrender to Lacul- 
lus, 270. He puts to death Rozana and' Statira, bis ſiſters ; 
alſo Berenice and Monittia, 1 His interview and reconciha- 
tion with Tigranes, 288. Whom he rejoins after bis defeat, 
294. He ſends letters by the ambaſfadors. of Tigranes to the 
King of the Parthians, . 297. He i reftored, 306, He gains 
a conſiderable victory over Triarius, 307. | 
Situation of the affairs of Mithridates when Pompey is ſent to 
command in the war agaioft him, vil. 387. He ftands by Him- 
elf, and without allies, 392. Negotiation begins between him 
and Pompey, He fears never do break PIER the 
omans, 
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Romans, 393. le loſes his cavalry and i obliged to . 5 
| 2 He 2 -quithed in a battle 3 the ni 5 ks 

fight, 396, He reſolves to march round the Euxine fea, jn 10 
4 to gain the Boſphorus, 397. His ſecret memoirs fall ee 


N 6 a fol 
the hands of Pompey, 411. Collection of obſervations © 
byte made by 1 ibid. He arrives t. Ro eg * 1 

and cauſes Macchares his ſon to be killed, a 2 a - 
of juſtice, 416. He cauſes Xiphares to be murdeted, thid 


Ambaſſadors to Pompey, without effect. He prepares to n. 
qo 417. He 4 ſeveral enterprizes which do 9 6 


. 33+ © - di 
. ceed, 418. He conceives thoughts of marching into Italy ' 
land. — — of his — 419, who reyolt-to 2 
his ſon, 420. The revolt becomes general. He is beſieged in 15 
_ the. citade] of Panticapeum, 421. His imprecations apaink , 
Pharnaces, 422. His death, 423. Praiſes given to that Prince, 5 
424. | Judgment upon his character and merit, ibid. | "ur 
the Roman on receiving the news of his death, 426. x 
Mithridates, ſon of the 3 Mithridates, is vanquiſhed and driven "ur 
out of Bithynia by Fimbria, vii. 62. He is put to death by — 
order of his father, 415. . 5; 46 by 
Mithridates, King of the Medes, ally of the great Mithridates and 1. 
Tigranes, Vii. 301. i 4 5 ef 
Mithridates, ſon of Phraates, and brother of Orodes, King of the nal 
- Parthians, viii. 272, 344- ' *. 

Michridates, of Pergamus, ix. 184. Brings conſiderable ſuccoun * 
to Cæſar, in the Alexandrian war, ibid. _— in 
Mithridates, friend -of Moneſes, gives Antony advice of the bad FI 
deſigns of the Parthians, x. 186, New advice which he giv Nana: 
to Antony, his recompence, 188. 3 und 
Michrobarzanes, ſent by Tigranes, with orders to bring to him * 
Lucullus, is killed in the battle, vii. 287. 591 18 
Mitylene, capital of the iſle of Leſbos, vii. 23. 4 uilius, who kuren 
Was fick there, is delivered up by the Leſbians to Mithridates, lefe 
ibid. Pompey grants liberty to that city in honour of Theo- ai 

-  phanes the Micylenian, his friend, 438. Cornelia receiyes 2 
| — in that city after the battle of Pharſalia, ix, 151, x 
Modena; D. Brutus retires into that city, and is there beſieged by Maven 
Antony, ix. 421. Hirtius and Octavius appr that place. "ey 
Pigeons made uſe of ro carry and bring diſpatches, ix, 447 Con. 
Antony is forced to raiſe the ſiege, 50, f b Cato 
Moneſes, a powerful lord among the Parthians, quits the court of wy 
Phraates, and takes refuge with Antony, x. 170, Honours and WW lang 
rewards beſtowed on him by Antony, who conſents to his fe. latine 
turn again to Phraates, 172. He apprizes Antony of the bi , 6 
— deſigns of the Parthians, 186. , N 2 _ 
Monima marries Mithridates, vii. 24. Her death, oh — 
Money: Servius Tullius is the firſt King of Rome who ſlampt an hie, 
impreſſion on the coin, i. 122. Silver money coined for the as 
firſt time, iii. 111. Digreſſion on the chan made in it 2 Pon 
Rome, 450. Gold money coined for the firit time at Rome, f 


iv. 279. Alterations in che money, decree to fix its _ 
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1 | Young Marias/ and Cube ease al rhe An 
ornaments in the temples. at Rome to be Colnd * 193+ Ay | 
coined by order of Brutus, x. 3. 


Yount, Sacred: the phoply 5 retire thicher, 1 5 The revolted 


ſoldiers againſt the Decemviri retire e 412. 
Yorini, a . of Gaul, viii. 290. 
ther of the Gods, called Idza Mater, i is tranſported * — Pef. 
fnus to Rome, iv. 366. Scipio Naſica, declared the worthieſt 
nan of the whole commonwealth, is charged to receive her, 
168. Prodigy on that occafion with Ts a Oy 
did. 
Yourning : how long it was to laſt, i. 62. 
i, t e wife of ompey, is divorced for her bad 8 
vii. 439. She marries Scaurus, 440. She is forced by the peo- 
ple to engage her ſon Sextus Pompeius, to enter into an accom- 
1h bedation with the Triumviri, x. 109. 
ug ius (C.) 222 8 kill Porſena, i i, 186. He 
| thruſts his right hand into a urning coals, 1 . 
0  Mucius 12 See 4 5 
| by lummius Achaicus (L.) Prætor, commands in che war in 'Ulteror 
Spain, and acquires the honour of a triumph, vi. 5, Conſul, 
he arrives before Corinth, and continues the fiege; v. 551. He 
efeats the beſieged, who raſhly offer him battle, 552. He 
nakes himſelf maſter of the city, burns and entirely Sefroy eſtroys it, 
553- His diſintereſtedneſs, 555. His ſimplicity with regard 
w the ſtatues and paintings w 445 he ſent to coma 556, His 
triumph, 559. Cenſor with Scipio 2 he executes his 
olice poorly, vi. 70. 
lanatius Plancus. See Plancus. 
landa, a city of Spain, near which Cæſar el a great vietory 
wer young Pompey, ix. 313. 
lucus See Statius. 


ns lena (L. Licinius) in the battle of Cheronea commands the 
eo. left of Sylla's army, vii. 46. He engages in the ſecond war 


wainſt Mithridates, and obtains a triumph, 135. Occaſion of 


that war, ibid. Events of it not lerable, 137. End of 
i, 139 


ab "a (L. Licinius, ) ſon of the preceding, makes the * 
place. marian Tyranmon , his priſoner, vii. 274+ He demands the 
. Conſulſhip, and obtains it, it, 511. He is accuſed of bribery by 
"=P Cato, and defended by Cicero, ak He is acquitted, 528. 
1 - enters on his office, viii. 2. He reſcues Cato from great 
2 ger, 12. 

** tines, a brave and able officer, ſent by Hannibal into Sicily, 
F ir. 62. Hanno becomes jealous of him, and treats him un- 
4 — 172. He delivers up the city of Agrigentum to the 
pt * omans, 17 3. He is made a Roman citizen, 212. 

ir the thle, a city of Sicily, a famous naval victory gained by the Ro- 


mans near the coaſt of that city, iii. 159. Defeat of Sextus 
tompeius between Myle and Naulochus, x, 153. 


M onneſ as, 
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credible joy at Rome cauſed by the news of that victory, 277, 
He throws Aſdrabal's head into the camp of Hannibal, 27g. 
Triumph of the two Conſuls, ibid. Reflections on therenter- 
prize of Nero, and the conduct of Livius, 282. His extrava- 
cant and. indecent conduct in che Cenſorſhip, 9 . 

New (Tib.) huſband of Livia, and father of the Emperor Tibe- 
nus. See Claudius Nero (T.] He flies out of Italy, x. 56. 
He joins Antony, and returns ta Italy, 127. He yields his 
end Lins to Octavius when ſhe was fix months gone with 
chi 5 128. ere | „ KN 78 1 

Nerra (Cocceius) See Cocceius. ie 27 2H * 4 21 

Nervi, a people of Gaul. Caeſar marches agaipft them. Their 
＋ They prepare to receive the Roman army, viii. 214. 

Belgæ and Cæſar. 5 | i 

Neſartium, a city of Iſtria, taken by the Conſul Clodius. Horri- 
ble deſpair. of the inhabitants, v. 302. 

Nexi : a name given to the debtors, and why, ii. 279. 

Nicomedes Phalopator, King of Bithynia, vii. 8. He divides 
Paphlagonia with Mithridates, 9. oppoſes a competitor to 
the ſon 2 Mithridates, who is made King of Cappadocia, 10. 
His death, 13. g | 

Nicomedes, oe. of the 8 is dethroned by Mithridates, 
vi. 13. Aquillius is ſent by the Senate to reſtore him, ibid. 
He is induced by Aquillius to make an incurſion into the do- 
minions of Mithridates 14. The Roman Generals aſſemble 
three armies to defend him, 17. He is overcome by the Gene- 
nals of Mithridates, 18. He is re-eſtabliſhed by Sylla, 58. 64. 
Cæſar in his youth reſides at the court of that Prince, 228. At 
his death he makes the Roman people his heir, 243. 

Nicomedia, opt vii. 262. | 

Nicopolis founded by Pompey, vii. 398, Two cities of that na 
honded by OQavius, x. 313, 314. | 

Ngidius Figulus: his prediction concerning Auguſtus, 


v. 508. 
Nabis, a city of Armenia, taken by Lucullus, vii. 302, 
Nobility : origin of the firſt Roman nobility, i. 19 In what it 
conſiſted among the Romans, and its privileges, ii. 232. 
Nola: vain attempts of Hannibal upon that city, iii. 514+ The 
Carthaginians are beaten by Marcellus,” before that __ 16. 
The citizens puniſhed for their theachery, 317. The diſcord 
continues between the Senate and the people of Nola, 550. 
wh defeats the army of Hannibal the ſecond time,, — 
that City, 554. | 4 | 
Nonius (Aul.) competitor with Saturninus for the Tribuneſhip, = 
killed by him, v1. 340. i een 
Nonivs, proſcribed for an Opal, which he poſſeſſed, ix. 4 | 
7 Centurion, killed ia a ſedition of O&avius's' ſoldiers, 


x. 63, 
Jorbanus, Tribune of the people, raiſes a ſedition, and is ſum- 
moned to take his trial, vi. 362. Defended by Antony and ac+ 
quitted, -353, Conſul, he is defeated by Sylla, vis. 85. Ne 
abandons Italy, 97. His death, 130. N 
Norbanus, 


: 1. N D E EX. $36. 
Norbanus, Lieutenant of the Ter wie ogulatd Wring 
and Cuſſius, x. 19. He and Saxa are diſpoſſeſſed of a poſt which 
they occupied, by Brutus and Caſſius, 21; 23, 144. 
Norbanus Flaccus (C.) Conſul, x. 1777. 
Numa Pompilius, ſecond King of Rome. His character, f. 44 
The people with one conſent unite to him King, ibid. He 
refuſes the crown, 5 5. He at laſt accepts it by the remog⸗ 
ſtrances of his father, 56. He eftabliſhes ſeveral religious exe 
Cifes, 38. He builds a temple to Janus, 59. His converſation 
with the nymph Egeria, 60. e reforms the calendar, ibid. 
He regulates the days called Faſti and Nefaſti, 61. He makes 
Priefts and/Pontiffs, ibid. He regulates the miniſtey and the 
functions of the veſtals, 63. He eſtabliſhes the Salian pri 
66. The feciales, or heralds at arms, 67. The $ for 
the ceremonies of _— 69. He builds a temple to Faith; 
ibid. He eſtabliſhes sin honour of the God Terminus, 90, 
He promotes reſpect for religion, ibid. He diſtributes the peo- 
le according to their arts and trades, 72. To baniſh 

8 recommends the cultivation of lands, ibid. He infpires 
with a love of peace, 74. His death, 75. He was not a diſ- 
ple of Pythagoras, ibid. His funeral, ibid. His books buried 
with him, 76. His tomb diſcovered in the ground, v. * : 
Numantia, a city of Spain, beſieged by Pompey, who is obliged 


to raiſe it, vi. 23. He continues the ſiege during the winter, 


and thereby ruins his army, 30. The Numantines conclude a 
treaty of peace with him, 31. Popillius is defeated by a ſtratagem 
before that place, 35. Mancinus the Conſul arrives beforethe 
place, retires in the night, and is purſued by the Numadtines, 
36. He makes with them an infamous treaty, which is nego- 
tiated by Ti. Gracchus, 37. It is decreed that Maneinus Thould 
be delivered up to them, 41. They refuſe to receive him; 42. 
The city is beſieged by Scipio, 46. Vain efforts of the bekep- 


ed. They implore the aſſiſtance of the Arvaci, 49. They ſend. 


to demand peace, 50. They maſlacre the deputies, 51, Ter- 
rible famine, They ſurrender, ibid. Many kill themſelves, 52. 
The city is entirely demoliſhed, ibid. Reflections on their cou» 

rage, and on the ruin of their city, ibid. - 5 

Numidia, Numidians (See Syphax, Maſiniſſa, Micipſa, Jagurtha.) 
by their courage and boldneſs, they deliver Minucius from ex- 
treme danger among the Ligurians, v. 21. Deſcription of Weit 
perſons and horſes, 22. Their country reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince by Cæſar, ix. 280. = 


9 


Numitor driven from the throne by Amulius, i. 8. And re-eſta- 


bliſhed by Romulus and Remus, 12. 
Numitorius, uncle of Virginia, i. 405. 
Nyſa, fiſter of Mithridates and widow of Nicomedes, vii. 270. 


O. 


O military, how reſpected by the Romans, i. 231. Ter- 
rible oath which the Samnites cauſe their ſoldiers to take, 


with the frightful ceremonies made uſe of, iii. 21. Oath to = 
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ſerve the acts of Cæſar, ix 523. Origin of the cuſtom of fene w. 
ing every year the oath in the name of the reigning Emperor 


and his predeceſſors, ibid. 1 30% 


Oddavia, ſiſter of Octavius, marries Antony; x; 100. She goes to 


Athens with her huſband; 115. She reconciles Antony with 
Octavius, and returns into Italy, 144. A ſtatue erefted to her, 
Portico of Octavia, 208. She leaves Rome to follow het huſ- 
band, 218. But cannot obtain permiſſion to viſit him. She re- 
turns, Her noble fentiments, 220. She is ordered by Antony 
to quit his houſe at Rome, and obeys with "fears; 231: Care 
which ſhe takes of Antony's children, | 


5 
Odavius, or Octavianus, aſterwards na Auguſtus, his birth. 


Pretended prediction of his future grandeur, vii. 508. He ob- 
tains pardon for Agrippa's brother, of Cæſar his great uncle, 
ir. 282. He is ſerviceable to ſeveral with Ceſar, who takes 
care to ſhew him in public, 319. He is deſigned maſter of the 
horſe by his uncle, and ia that quality to accompany him in the 
war againſt the Parthians, 327. He is adopted by his uncle's 
will, and appointed his heir for three parts of his effects, 374. 
From Apollonia, here he firſt heard of his uncle's death, he comes 
into Italy, and takes upon him the name of Cæſar. Affection of 
the ſoldiers for him, 392. He tries his ſkill by impoſing on 
Cicero, who joins him, 394. His mother is not able to prevail 
on him to renounce his ſucceſſion to Cæſar, 396. His firſt in- 
terview with Antony, who receives him very ill, ibid, He 
wants to be made Tribune of the le, but Antony prevents 
1 397. He gains the people by his liberality, and the feaſts 
which he gives them, 398. Comet during his games, 399. He 
ells all his inheritance which was left him by Cæſar. ifficul- 
lies ſtarted by Antony, ibid: Their quarrel and reconciliation. 
He is accuſed by Antony of an attempt to have him aſſaſſinated, 
400, They have recourſe to arms, 401: He gains his father's 
ſeterans, 403. He aſſembles troops, the greateſt part of which 
brſake him. But he recovers them by his prudence and mild- 
ws, 416. Two of Antony's legions come over to him, ibid. 
His forces. He offers his ſervice to the Senate againſt Antony. 
They accept his offer, 415. His laſt engagements with Cicero, 
ig. Decree of the Senate, which authoriſes his military pre- 
parations, 420. He is inveſted with the tittle and authority of 
ro- prætor, 437. He receives the honour of a ſtatue, ibid. Ci- 
ceto becomes ſurety for him to the S-nate, ibid. | 
Octavius, together with Hirtius, approaches Modena, beſieg- 
ed by Antony, ix. 447. Being left to guard the camp he is at- 
ucxed by L. Antonius, whom he defeats, 44y- Oppoſite pro · 
ks and intereſts of Octavius and the Senate, 456. The Senate 
gives Octavius a pretext, which he makes uſe of to explain bim- 
gf, 458. He invites Lepidus and Pollio to join with him, 
459. He aſpires to the Conſulſhip, 460. The Senate rejects 
bs demands, 462. And afterwards has recourſe to him againſt 
anony and Lepidus, 466. Octavius ſounds his troops, and 
Vol. X. G g % frud- 
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. finding them diſpoſed againſt the Senate, he takes the otcafior 
to uſurp the Conſulſtip, 4ùũ. 
Octavius enters Rome with his troops, ix. 470. He takes poſ 
ſeſſion of the public treaſure, and recompenſes his ſoldiers, 471 
He retires from Rome, and is named Conſul, ibid. His age a 
that time, 472. He legally condemns thoſe who had killed Cr 
_ ſar, 484. He comprehends in the ſame condemnation $ext 
Pompeius and Cn. Domitius, who had no part in the action 
486. He puts to death Q. Gallius Prætor of the city, 4,7% H 
makes the Senate revoke their decrees againlt Antony and Le 
pidus, 488. Octavius, Lepidus, and Antony united together 
490. Their interview in the iſland of Reno, ibid. They nnn 
| gle about thoſe whom they ought to proſcribe. Exchange e 
Cicero's head for thoſe of the unele of Antony and the brothe 
of Lepidus, 491. - | 
Project of the Triumvirate. Provinces of the 'Triumviri; ir 
492. A martiage between Octavius and the daughter of An 
tony is reſolved upon, 494. Prelude to the maſſacre: great ter 
ror in Rome: death of the Conſal Pedius, ibid. Entry of th 
three Generals into Rome, 495. Law to eſtabliſh the Triom 
virate, ibid. Edict of the proſcription, ibid. The proſeriptior 
of the Triumvirate more numerous than that of Sylla, 498. 8e 
veral proſcribed on account of their riches; 500. Aﬀectation i 
the choice of names to be placed at the head of the profeription 
- Ibid. Octavius as cruel as his colleagues, or rather "more {6 
. ibid. Detail of the proſcription, obs & ſeq. Why Ottaviv 
was ſpared by the writers on the ſubje& of the death of Cicero 
506. Exactions of the Triumvirate, 517. Tax impoſed upo 
the ladies, 518, Civic crowns decreed to the Triumvini, 522 
Who ſwear to obſerve the acts of Cæſar. and make others dt 
the ſame, 523. And appoint magiſtrates for ſeveral years, ibid 
ORavias is worſted in a naval combat with Sextus Pompeivs 
and in vain attempts a deſcent upon Sicily, x. 20. He paſt 
into Greece to join Antony, and is taken ill at Dyrrachium, 21 
As ſoon as his health will permit he continues his march, and 
wich Antony encamps oppoſite to, and at a ſmall diſtance fron 
Brutus and Caſſius. Diſadvantage of their ſituation, 26. Fir 
battle of Philippi, 27, 31. The death of Caſſius gives the fk 
periority to the Triumviri, 34. Octavius, who was ill, had bu 
little ſhare in the action. Danger which he eſcapes, ibid, 
powerful reinforcement ſent to the Triumviri deſtroyed by th 
fleet of Brutus, 39. ; 
Second battle of Philippi. The Triumviri gain the viQory 
X. 41. Octavius ſends the head of Brutus to Rome, 48. Hi 
cruelty, co. The remains of the vanquiſhed army ſurrender td 
the Triumviri, 51. Fine expreſſion of Meſſala to Oftavius 
ibid. Octavius and Antony make a new diviſion of the provin 
ces to the prejudice of Lepidus, 57. Octavius returns into Ita 
ly, and takes upon him the diſtribution of the lands promiſed tc 
the veterans. Acvantages which he found in this function, 55 


Tue immenſe number ot thoſe he had to recompenſe, * 
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tavius's indiſpoſition at Brunduſium. Report of his death, 59. 
His danger from the mutinous diſpoſitions of the veterans. 44. 
dreſs with which he calms them, 61, & ſeq. L. Antonius and 
Fulvia intermeddle in the diſtribution of lands, - Secret mo- 
tive which animated Fulvia againſt him, 65. is fraitleſs at- 
tempts to ſhun a war. His artfulneſs and conſtaney, ibid. He 
ſubmits his differences with Lucius to the arbitratioa of the ve- 

teran ſoldiers, 68, Difference between his ' ſoldiers, and thoſe 

of the party of Lucius, 69. He beſieges Lucius in Peruſia. 

His activity, 71. Lucius goes to him, in order to ſurrender at 

diſcretion, 73. Good-natured expreſſions of Octavius, who ne- 

vertheleſs 2 bloody executions, 74. His cruelty at Peru- 
fla, 75. | 
by the defeat of Lucius, Octavius becomes maſter of all Italy, 
x. 76. He ſends Lucius into Spain with the title of Pro con- 
ſul, 78. He marries Scribonia, ſi ter of Libo, father in-law of 
Sextus, 94. Broils between him and Antony, 96. Negotia- 
tion of Cocceius Nerva, who reconciles them, 97. Treaty con- 
cluded between him and Antony by Mzcenas, Pollio, and Coc- 


10M ceivs, 99. Octavia his ſiſter marries Antony, 100. The little 
ptiot triumph decreed to the two Generals, ibid. 
Se Confuſion and diſorder introduced by the Triumviri into all 


the ſtates, x. 106, Inſurrection of the people againſt the Trium- 
viri, on account of a famine cauſed by Sext. Pompeius, who is 
maſter of the ſea, 107. Furious tumult, in which Octavius runs 
a riſque of his life, and is delivered by Antony, 108. . Fealt 
ven by Octavius, a new ſubject for complaint, ibid. He con- 
ts to a negotiation with Sextus, 109. Conference between 
the three Generals, 110. Conditions of the treaty, 111, Ex- 


rs de teme joy which this peace occaſions, 113. The three chiefs en- 
ibid tertain one another, ibid. Confuſion and contempr of all the 
)e105 laws at Rome, 127. Octavius falls in love with Livia, ibid. 
paſſe Divorces Scribonia the ſame day ſhe is delivered of Julia, and 


marries Livig, who is ceded to him by her huſband when ſhe is 
ix months gone with child, ibid. 128. Tiberius and Druſus 
brought up in his palace, 129. | 

Cauſes of the rupture between Octavius and Sextus, x. 129. 
Menas, a freedman of Sextus, goes into the ſervice of Octavius, 
130. Preparations of Octavius for the war, 132. A naval bat- 
tle near Cuma, 133. Another near the rock of Seylla, where 
Octavius's fleet is very much damaged. His courage, 134. A 
tempeſt compleats the ruin of his naval forces, 135. He takes 


don time to make new preparations, 136. Continuation of the 

Hi Triumvirate for ſive years, 137. Octavius demands the junc- 
der tc don of Antony and Lepidus againſt Sextus, 142. Antony comes 
avius into Italy as his enemy. New differences between them, They 


xe reconciled by the treaty of Tarentum, 144. Ottavius renews 
the war againſt Sextus. Luſtration of his fleet, 146. His fleet 
5 ſhattered by a ſtorm, 147. His firmneſs, ibid. Agrippa, 
his admiral, gains an advantage over Sextus, 149. He himielf 
is Cefeated at fea by Sextus, ibid. And is in very great danger, 
Gg 2 - 150, 
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150. | Laſt battle, in which Sextus is vanquiſhed withont re. 
ſource, 152. Octavius corrupts the army of Lepidus, and gif 
him of the triumvirſhip, 154. He puniſhes and-recon. 
ſes, 158. Mutiny _— his troops, 159. He appeaſts it 
a conduct mixed with indulgence and neſs, ibid. He 
gives to Agrippa a roſtral crown, 161. He remains maſter of 
Sicily, and the provinces of Africa and Numidia, 162. 
Epocha of the ſolid eſtabliſhment of the grandeur of Octavia, 
and, at the fame time, of his new ſyſtem of conduct more gentle 
and moderate, x. 162. He embelliſhes Rome, 166. His wars 
in Illyricum, 200. Perſonal bravery of Octavius, 201. be <4 
pa and Mæcenas his principal friends, confidents-and miniſten, 
207. He creates new patricians, 209. Conſul for the ſecond 
time, 218. He permits Octavia to go and viſit Antony her 
huſband. Artful views of the young Triumvir, ibid. 
Octavius profits by the falſe ſteps of Antony, whom be en- 
deavours to render odious to the Romans, x. 222. Affairs gtow 
deſperate between him and Antony. Reciprocal reprosches, 
223. He gives a general permiſſion of leave to all who chuſe 
to join Antony, 226. He profits, by the inaction of Antony, 
with regard to the preparations for the war, 231. Plancusquits 
the party of Antony, and joins him, 232. - ORavius, in order 
to render Antony odious, reads his will in the Senate, and be- 
fore the people, 233. He cauſes a decree to be paſſed which 
deprives Antony ot the Conſulſhip, and the triumvirabpower, 
237. His political conduct to cauſe the war to be declared 
apainſt Cleopatra, ibid. All Italy engaged by oath/to ſerve Oc- 
ravius againſt Antony, 238. Preparations of Octavius, ibid. 
His third Conſulſhip. His forces by ſea and land, 249. He 
fends a challenge to Antony, who. anſwers it by another, 241. 
He aſſembles his whole forces at Brundufium, ibid. He de- 
taches Agrippa with a ſquadron to harraſs the enemy, 242. 
Octavius ſets out with all his forces, and arrives at the pro- 
montory of Actium, x. 242. He is very near ſurpriſing the 
enemy, 243. Poſition of the two armies, 244. Small Kir- 
miſhes, 245. Perſons of note who paſs from the camp of An- 
tony to that of Octavius, ibid. He is very near ng 
mailer of Antony, 247, Battle of Actium, 250. Victory 0 
Octavius, 254. Antony's land forces, after a delay of ſeven 
days, ſubmit to the conqueror, ibid. He Aifonches Mzcenas 
in purſuit of Antony, 255. He is in no hurry to purſee Au- 
tony. He returns thanks to Apollo, ibid, Precautions which 
he takes with regard to the troops, 256. Ile cauſes the new 
impoſitions to be taken off, ibid. His clemency with regard to 
the vanquiſhed, 257. He pardons Metellus at the intreaties 
ſon, 268. Motives of his clemency, 259. He arrives at Athens, 
and relieves Greece, 260. Mutiny of his ſoldiers in Italy. 
Conſul for the fourth time, he goes thither and quiets the muti- 
neers, ibid. And expoſes all his effects to ſale, 261. 
Octavius returns into Aſia, and advances towards Egypt, X. 


261. Cleopatra endeavours to make herſelf beloved by — 
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and be endeavours to impoſe upon her, 269. Negotiations, 290 
He pardons Herod, A He puts to death Alexas, 2 
trayed Antony, 275. paſſes through Judza, and is magni- 
ficently received by Herod,” ibid. Pelufium is delivered up to 
bim by the treachery of Cleopatra, 276. He approaches to- 
wards Alexandria, Antony's laſt efforts, 277. And his forces 
dy land and fea are defeated by Octavius, 278. Octavius ſheds 
tears at hearing of his death, 281. He ſends Proculeius to Cleo- 
patra to take her alive, 282. He enters. Alexandria with the 
philoſopher Arens, 283. He puts to death Antyllus and Cæſa- 
rio, 284. He cauſes the body of Antony to be given to Cleo- 

tra, who pays it the laſt honours, ibid. He viſits her, 285. 
He puts to death Caſſius of Parma, Canidius, and the Senator 
Ovinjus, 294. | | 

Octavius declares he has burnt Antony's papers, but neverthe- 
leſs keeps part of them, x. 295. His conduct with regard to 
the children, of the Kings LY ng of the Eaſt, which he found 
at Alexandria, ibid. menſe riches carried by him out of 
Egypt, 296. Singular precautions which he takes with regard 
to the government of that province, 397+ He viſits Alexander's 
tomb, 298. He leaves Egypt, and paſſes the winter in Aſia, 
299, His conduct with regard to the troubles between Phra- 
ates, and Tiridates, ibid. A conſpiracy of young Lepidus ren» 
dered abortive by Mæcenas, 300. | 

Octavius Conſul for the fifth time. | Honours decreed to him 
by the Senate, x. 302. New privileges conferred upon him, 
303. They rank him among the number of the Gods, 304. 
The motives of his yielding to receive all theſe honours, eſpe- 
cially the laſt, ibid. He ſuffers them in the provinces to erect 
temples to his father and to himſelf, 305. He ſhuts the temple 
of Janus, 306. The Augur of Safety is renewed, 307. Triumphs 
of Octavius, ibid. His triumphs are beheld with a ſincere joy, 

10. Dedications of temples and other public buildings, 311. 

eaſts and rejoicings, 312. Octavius's indiſpoſition, 313. He 
erects moguments of his victory at Actium and in Egypt, ibid. 
The method which Octavius took to raiſe himſelf to the ſove- 
reiguty of the empire conſidered in a double light, 314. Oc- 
tavius raiſed up by God, to give peace to the Roman empire, 
and to facilitate the progreſs of the Apoſtles, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the church, 317. ; 
Octavius, Prætor and commander of the Roman fleet, lands at Sa- 
mothracia, where Perſeus had taken ſanctuary, v. 436. Perſeus 
y war himſelf into his hands, 438. He obtains a triumph, 


403. 
Odavius (Cn.) a Roman ambaſſador maſſ>cred in Syria, v. 396. 
Octavius (M.) Colleague of Tib. Gracchus, oppoſes the Agrarian 
law, vi. 105. Gracchus endeavours to bring him over by tle 
methods, but ineffeftually, 106, A law propoſed againſt him 
by C. Gracchus, which he annuls at the requeſt of his mother 
Cornelia, 142, | 
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OKavius (Cn, ) given for a colleague to Cinna in the Conſulſhip Wl ©! 
by Sylla, vi. 462. He takes arms againſt Cinna, and drives 0 
him out, 464. He puts the oy in a ſtate of defence, 467, His | 
circumſpection and timidity with reſpect to the 3 He N 
dares not accept the battle offered him by Marius before the gates f 
of Rome, 41. He is killed, 475. 1 © 5 RR 

Octavius (C.) father of Auguſtus. Praiſe of his conduct while of 
Prætor, viii. 41. His conduct in the government of Macedonia, p 
42. His death, 43. | vo % > : 

Octavius, lieutenant of Craſſus, defends his General with courage, 1 
viii. 366 He is killed, 368. * Sha. ' . 

ORavius (M.) lieutenant of Pompey, is obliged to raiſe the ſiege 0 
of Salonz, and, after ſeveral unfortunate expeditions, he aban- P 
dons Illyricum and retires into Africa, ix. 199. Hi to F 
Cato, with his anſwer, 265. | 0 

Ofella (Lucretius) beſieges Præneſte by the orders of Sylla, vii. 96. | 
He makes himſelf maſter of it, 108. He is killed in the Forum A 
by the order of Sylla, for demanding the Conſulſhip contrary to * 
his directions, 116. . 2 | i 

Ofilius Calavius, a Senator of Capua: his prediction with regard * 

to the ſadneſs of the Romans, after their paſſing under the yoke - 
at Caudium, ii. 398. "> , 

Ofilius, a legionary Tribune, ſecretly killed by order of ORtavius, E 
x. 160. | 

Ogulnivs (Cn. and Q.) Tribunes of the people, propoſe a law for [2 
rendering the prieſthood and office of Augurs common to both 05 
the patricians and plebeians, 11. 449. SE Ol 

Ogulnius (Q.) ſent in an embaſſy into Egypt, and there gives a 00 
rare example of virtue, iii. 197. 8 | 0 

Olthacus, Prince of the Dardanians, intends to aſſaſſinate Lucullus, 

but being prevented he returns to Mithridates, vii, 265. ; 

Olympus, a mountain in Galatia, v. 184, 185. | | Ore 

Ombrians, join with the Hetrurians and are defeated, il. 434- Or 
They threaten to beſiege Rome and are vanquiſhed, 441. * 

Onias, a Jew; his admirable mildneſs and paternal charity, vi. Oe 
429. | | 

Opinivs (L.) ſuppreſſes the conſpiracy of Fregelles, vi. 138. By « 
the credit of C. Gracchus he is removed from the Conſulſip, 08; 
146. He is eleded Conſul, and hinders Caius from being Nia 
choſen Tribune for the third time, 152. He endeavours to run " 
Gracchus, 153. He orders the Senators to take arms, 154 He Ota 
abſolutely rejects the propoſals of C. Gracchus, 156. © He te- | 
ceives the head of Gracchus, upon which he had ſet a price, 155- * | 
He ereds a temple to Concord, 159. He is accuſed of the death Oi 
of C. Gracchus, defended by Carbo, and acquitted, 161. He Ore 
is corrupted by [ugurtha, accuſed and condemned, ibid. 206. x 
Wines of the Conſulſhip of Opimius, 166. | * 

Opitergium, now Odorza. The ſoldiers of a cohort levied in 2 / 


canton of that city for the ſervice of Czar, animated to kill 
one another, rather than ſurrender to the enemy, ix. 83. 
Oppia, a veſtal convicted and puniſhed, i. 292. 


Oppia, 
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Oppia, a woman of Campania, Her zeal for the Roman people. 
She is recompenſed, iv, 165. 

Oppiancus, a man guilty of the greateſt crimes, gratifies his parti- 
cular revenge, under favour of Sylla's proſcription, vii. 106. 

Oppius Cornicenus, one of the Decemyiri, i. 391. He is left i 
Rome by his colleagues with Appius, 399... He is confined in 
priſon with the ſame Appius, and dies there, 421. 

Oppius, one of the three Roman Generals in the war againſt Mi- 
thridates, vii. 18. He retires to Laodicea, 19. And is taken 
priſoner by Mithridates, 23. | 

Oppius, proſcribed, is ſaved by his ſon, who 
of the piety of Aneas, ix. 510. = ; 

Oppius, ſon of the preceding Edile. The people furniſh the ex- 
pence of his games, ix. 511. 

_ Statianus, Lieutenant of Antony, x. 111 He is beaten 

y the Kings of the Medes and Parthians, and killed in the bat- 
tle, 175. 

Orations tuneral: cuſtom of the Romans with regard to them, i. 179. 

Orchomenus, a city famous for the victory of Sylla over the Gene- 
rals of Mithridates, vii. 530. =” 

Oreum, a city of Eubcea: ſiege of that city by Sulpicius and At- 
talus, 1V. 293. | 

0rgetorix, encourages the Flelvetii to leave their country and ſettle 

* elſewhere. He aſpires at making himſelf King. He is about to 
be proſecuted : his death, viii. 184. | 

Originibus: an hiſtorical work of Cato, v. 42. 

Oringis, a city of Bœtica taken by Scipio, iv. 288. 

Orleans, See Genabum. 

Orodes, King of the Parthians, his parricide, vin. 272, 344. (See 
Craſſus.) He undertakes an invaſion of Syria, x. 118. Hig 
grief for the death of his ſon Pacorus, 169. He chuſes Phraates 
for his ſucceſſor, 170. Who cauſes him to be put to death, ibid. 

Orcheſtra, ix. note on page 511. Licks a 

Orſua. See Corbio. 

Ortagon, See Chiomarus. x 

Oſca, now Hueſia, a city of Spain. A ſchool founded in that city 
by Sertorius for the education of the young Spaniſh nobility, 
ms, 278. | 

Oſtia, ** and port of Italy, built by Ancus, i. 99. 

Otacilius, Conſul, iii, 146. His ſeverity in maintaining the mi- 
litary diſcipline, 147. | 

Otzcilius, elected Conſul, and excluded from his office by the re- 
preſentations of Fabius, iv. 12. 

Ovation: difference between it and a Triumph, v. 157. 

Ovinius (Q.) a Senator, put to death by order of Ofavius, x. 294. 

Ux*n, of Lucania, a name given by the Romans to elephants, 
i | 


. wp : 
Vxyntas, ſon of Jugurtha, vi. 406. 
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ACORUS, ſon. of Orodes, enters Syria, and is repulſed by 
Caſſius, viii. 463. New invaſion of Pacorus in Syria, x. 122, 
He periſhes in a battle againſt Ventidius, 1275 ho orders his 
head to be carried through all Syria, ibid. Love of the Syrians 
for him, ibid. Grief of Orodes bis father, 169. | 

Pacuvius Calavius, firſt magiſtrate of Capua, ſubjects the Senate of 

 thatcity to the people, and thereby to himſelf, iii. 496. He 
obtains pardon of Hannibal for his ſon Perolla, 504. Ses Pe. 

_ rolla.  / | EY 

Padua, ii. 448. N wr 

Painting in freſco, tranſported from Lacedemon to Rome, viii. 58. 

Palace Hoſtilian, - burnt at the funeral of Clodius, viii. 392. 

Palace of Julius, x. 311. 

Palatium, on mount Palatin, origin of that name, i. 4. Octavia 

builds a houſe there, which he called Palatium, from whence 1 
derived the word Palace in our language, x. 166, 

Palzpolis, a city fituated near Nea f, or Naples, and, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, are the ſame city, ii. 369. The Romans declare 
war againſt that city, ibid. It ſurrenders to them, 373. 

Paleneſs, a temple built to paleneſs and fear, i. 87. 

Palecanus, is excluded from the Conſulſhip by the firmneſs of the 
Conſul Piſo, vii. 362. | NI. 

Palilia: a feſtival at Rome, 1. 14. | TR 

Palladium, brought to Rome by Aneas, i. 5. Saved in the bum- 
ipg of the temple of Veſta, iii, 247. Incertainties and contna- 
ditions concerning the Palladium, vii. 65. 

Pallantia, an important city of Spain, vi. 11. 

Panonians ; Octavius makes war againſt them, x, 201. 

Panormus, a city of Sicily taken by the Romans, The taking ef 
that place, followed by the ſurrender of many others, iii, 191. 
Defeat of Aſdrubal near that city by Metelius, 196, 

Panſa, See Vibius. 

Papirius, firſt King of the ſacred things, or Rex ſacrorum, i. 169. 
He compiled a body of all the laws made by the Kings of Rome 
to his time, ibid. F, 

Papiuius (M.) killed by the Gauls at the taking of Rome, ii. 155: 

Papirius Cenſor, (L.) Conſul, ii. 367. He is named Dictstor to 
march againſt the Samnites, 374. His indignation a ainſt Fa- 
bius Rullianus, maſter of the horſe, who, in his abſence, and 
contrary to his crder, engages in a battle and gains a famous 
victory, 375. He returns to the army, cites him before his Tri- 
bunal, and is for putting him to death, 357. He follov's him 
to Rome, 378. He at laſt pardons him at the requeſt of the 
people, 382. His troops diiguſted at him, ſhew their Ammo- 
fity in a battle, 84. He reconciles them, 385. He defeats 
the Samnites, ibid. Conſul for the ſecond time, he effaces be 
ſhame of the convention of Caudium, 400, & ſeq. Conful ya 


- 
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the third time, His praiſe, 410. Conſul for the fourth time, 
422. Conſul for the fifth Ree $24: He is named Dictator 
by Fabius, 436. He marches againſt the Samnites, 437. And 
gains over them à famous victory, 32 

Papirius Curſor, ſon of the preceding, being Conſul, cuts the Sam- 
nites to pieces hefore Aquilonia, iii. 23. He returns to Rome, 
and is honoured with @ triumph, 31. He dedicates the temple 
of Quirinus, 32. Conſul for the d time, he makes himſelf 
maſter of Tarentum, 104. He triumphs with his collegue, 10;. 

papirius Carbo. See Carbo. f | 

Papius Mutilus, one of the principal chiefs of the allies in the So- 
cial wars, vi. . | 

Paris, See Lutetia. A | 

Parricides, their puniſhment, vi. 334. n | | 

Parthians, firſt Ae of their Krieg with the Romans, vi. 
370. Tigranes ſends ambaſſadors to fign a truce with the Kin 
of the Parthians, Mithridates's letter to that prince, vii. 296. 
Lucullus is for attacking the Parthians, but is prevented by the 
diſobedience of his ſoldiers, 298. Pompey avoids entering into 
a war with the Parthians, 408. Origin of that people, viii. 
341. Arſaces founder of that empire, which is extended under 
the ſucceſſors of that prince, 342. Their manners at firſt ſa- 
vage, afterwards ſoftened by ner, ibid. Their manner of 
fighting. They were always on horſeback. Their armies com- 
poſed of nothing almoſt but ſlaves, 343. Character of their ge- 
nius, 344. Parricide very common in the houſe of the Arſa- 
cidz, ibid. N of the war which Craſſus made 2 

yria, 


them, 345 (For that war ſee Craſſus.) They invade 
and are repulſed by Caſſius, 460. They return to the charge, 
but do nothing remarkable, 462, 464. Cæſar before he was 
killed made preparations for a war againſt them, ix. 327. New 
movements of that people, x. 117. Guided by Labienus the 
ſon, they invade Syria, 118. They eſtabliſh Antigonus King 
of 2 and carry away Hyrcan, 119. Under the conduct of 
Labienus they enter Cilicia and penetrate as far as Caria, 120. 
They are twice ſucceſſively defeated by Ventidius, Antony's Lieu- 
tenant, ibid. And alſo the third time, 122. Their war with 
Antony, 196, & ſeq. See Antony and Phraates. 

Patara, a city of Lycia, ſubmits to Brutus, x. 11. A flave accuſes 
his maſter to Brotus, of having concealed his treaſure, ibid. 

Patres conſcripti, i. 20, 169 

Patres minorum & majorum gentium, i. 104. N 

Patricians, what they were, i. 20. Their privileges, 21. New 
patricians created by Brutus, 168. Their unjuſt conduct to- 
wards the plebeians, ii. 7. By the counſel of Quintius they arm 
themſelves with their clients and friends, to inſpire the people 
with honour, who refuſed to inliſt, i. 371. Cæſar creates new 
patricians, ix. 325. New ones created by Octavius, x. 209. 

Patrons and clients; their mutual duties, i. 22. f 

Paulus Emilius. See Emilius. 


Paulus 
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Paulus Emilios (L.) . choſen Conſul, takes a bribe of Cœſat ſor 
holding his tongue, ix. 9. He builds a magnificent hall, ibid. 
He holds his peace with regard to Cæſar, 13. He is proſcribed 
by his brother Lepidus, 491, 500. Who conſents to his eſcape, 


Pauſſtratus deceived by Polyxenidas, is defeated with his fleet, . 
117. N 1 
Pay, 757 the Roman infantry firſt eſtabliſned, ii. 96. Unjuſt mur. 

murings of the Tribunes on that ſubject, 97. It is alſo ella. 
bliſhed for the horſe, 110. r * i 
Pearl diſſolved in vinegar. and ſwallowed by Cleopatra, x. 229, . 
Pecunia; origin of that word, i. 122 $i 
Pedicularis, or louſy diſeaſe, Eunus dies of it, vi. 85. Aud Fylla, 
vii. 147. he n | 
Pedius (Q triumphs, ix. 321. Being a ſon of the ſiſter of Cala, 
he is named in his will as heir to one eighth, 374. He is named 
Conſul with Octavius, 472. He propoſes a law to enquire into 
the murder of Cæſar, 485. He dies with fatigue, 495, _ 
Peducius (Sext.) Lieutenant of Octavius, x. 78. or 
Pelaſgi paſs into Italy, i. 3. 7 2 N 
Pella, Capital of Macedonia, v. 37 * | 
Pelopidas, ambaſſador of Mithridates to the Roman' Generals, vii. 
15, 17. OY | 496 
Peluſium, the key of Egypt, viii. 274. ix. 155. It is delivered 
up to Octavius by the treachery of Cleopatra, x. 276. 
People: their power, i. 21, 329. Mutual dependance between 
them, the Conſuls and the Senate, 330. Appeal from the 
determinations of the magiſtrates to the people, 182. Laws 
in their favour, iii. 49. The nomination of Pontiff and Au- 
gurs transferred to them, vi. 289. Retreat of the people tothe 
acred mountain, i. 234. Their reconciliation with-the Senate, 
236. Their character for moderation, 242. They diſhogour 
themſelves by the judgment which they paſs between the Ar- 
deates and the Aricini, ii. 16. They demand to be on”. 
to Veii, 132. (See Tribunes of the people and Plebeians.) 
Pergamus beſieged by Selencus, ſon of Antiochus the Great, is te- 
lieved by the Romans, v. 120. The Achaians oblige him to 
raiſe the ſiege, 122. King of Pergamus. See Attalus, Eumenes, 
Ariſtonicus. & | | | 
Perolla, ſon of Pacuvius, who ſupported the Roman party in Ca- 
ua, is reconciled with Hannibal by his father, iii. 5603. He 
informs his father of his reſolution to kill Hannibal, 504. His 
father diſſuades him from his deſign, 5h. "ha 
Peruſia, ii. 440. iii. 21. Origin of the Peruſian war, x. 59. L. 
Antonius retires into that city, and is there beſieged, by Ofla- 
vius, 71. It is reduced to aſhes by an unforeſeen accident, 75. 
Perperna, Conſul, conqueror of Ariſtonicus, vi. 87. His death, 
ibid. oats oO 
Perperna, after the death of Lepidus, to whom he was inviolably 
attached, paſſes with his troops out of Sardinia into Spain, vu. 


167. He is forced by his troops to rejoin Sertotius, 180. 3 
ca 
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or cabals againſt him, 196. He forms a conſpiracy againſt Serto- 
d. nus, and kills him, 199. He becomes head of the party, and 
ed is defeated by Pompey, who cauſes him to be killed without ſee- 
e, ing him, 200. a £979 F 
; Yerperoa (M.) Conſul, vi. 370. Cenſor, vii. 77. His death. 
5. Pretended preſages which attended it, ix. 31. | 
Perſeus : origin of the war which he made with the Romans, v. 
2 240. His jealouſy and inquietudes with regard to his brother 


Demetrius, 263. He ſacceeds* Philip his father, 265, He ob- 
tains by his ambaſſadors a confirmation of the treaty made with 
his father, 349. Good beginning and virtuous qualities of that 
Prince, 350. He ſends an ambaſſy to Carthage, 351. The 
ambaſſadors which the Romans had ſent to him, return without 
having obtained an audience, 352. Eumenes comes to Rome 
to exhort the Senate to make war againſt him, ibid. His ambaſ- 
ſadors ill received by the Senate, 35 4. He hires aſſaſſins to kill 
Eumenes, and forms .a deſign of poiſoning the Generals and 
Ambaſſadors of Rome, 355. The Senate, on information of 
thoſe crimes, prepare for the war, and cauſe it to be declared 

Ambaſſadors, 356. Diſpoſitions of the allies, both Kings and 
States, with regard to the Romans and the King, 357. The 


fi, war is declared in form, and the levies made with extraordina 
aſiduity, 360. The ambaſſadors from him referred to the Con- 
red ſul, who was ſoon to go into Macedonia, 365. Interview of 
that Prince with the Roman Ambaſſadors, ibid. He obtains a 
en truce to ſend new Ambaſſadors to Rome, 367. He ſollicits in- 
the efe&ually, 368. His Ambaſſadors are ordered to quit Rome 
we and Italy, 370. He holds a council, in which war is reſolved, 
lo- 373. He aſſembles and harangues his troops, 374. He takes 
tie the field and ſtops in Theſſaly, where he is met by the Conſul 
ne, Licinius, 376. A flight ſkirmiſh followed by an action of the 
oor horſe, in which he has the advantage, 378. He perceives the 
Ar- fault he had committed in not gry the Romans, 382. Joy 
ted and triumph of his army, 383. He ſends to demand peace of 
the Conſu}, but on 2 his anſwer, he prepares to renew 
re- the war, 384. His want of Prudence, 386. The two armies, 
\ to after ſome {light expeditions, retire into winter quarters, 387. 
es, Epirus declares for him, 388. He defeats the Conſul Hoſtilius, 
| 389. His expeditions againſt Illyricum. His baſe avarice, 390. 
Ca- The Romans are received into Stratus inſtead of that Prince, 
He 391. He poſts bodies of — in the paſſes, 392. His ex- 
His treme terror at the approach of the enemy. He leaves open all 
: the paſles into his kingdom, 395. Pruſias and the Rhodians 
L. ſend Ambaſſadots to Rome in his favour, 399. His preparations 
Aa- againſt the Romans. His divers embaſſies to Gentius, the Rho- 
75˙ dians, Eumenes, and Antiochus, 412. He loſes the powerful 
an, ad of the Baftarnz by his avarice, 414. His avarice and per- 
F hly with regard to Gentius, 417. He encamps advantageouſly, 
ably 40. He quits Evipeus, and retires to Pydna, reſolving there 
Hl. 0 hazard a battle, 424. The battle is at length given. He is 


deſeated and flies, 429. He flies from Pella to Amphipolis, and 
6 | from 
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| From thence into the iſle of Samothrace, 435. His letter to Pac. 
lus, Emilius, 436. He contrives to fly, but is betrayed by 
Oroandes, 438. He ſurrenders to Odavius, who ſends him to 
the Conſul, ibid. Who receives him and ſpeaks to him with fa. 


vour, 439. He is led in triumph, 28. wr Ar 


at Alba with his ſon Alexander. 
latter, 462. | 
Peſſinas. See Mother of the Gods. | 9 
Petillos (Q,) two tribunes of the people, accuſe Scipio Africanys, 
See Scipio Africanus, | 
Petreus, à Centurion, merits the crown Obhdionslis, vi. 314. 
Petxeus, a Senator, when Cato was in priſori. His bold anſwer to 
_ Cxfar, viii. 63. Fox. 
Petreius, Lieutenant of Pompey in Spain, ix. 62. His cryelty 
revents the concluſion of the treaty between the two armies of 
_ Cafar and Afranius, 69. Flying from Pharſalia, is received by 
Cato, 164. His flight at Thapſus, 256. He engages in a duel 
with Juba, and is killed, 279. | 
Phalanx, Macedonian, compared to the legions, ii. 418, 
Phameas (Himilco) a Carthaginian officer, is afraid of the young 
Scipio, v. 530. He goes over to the Romans, 531. 
Phantome, a pretended one appears to Brutus, x. 17. 
Pharnaces, ſon of Mithridates, gains his father's troops, vii. 420; 
He is declared King, Mithridates's imprecations againſt him, 
422. The poſſeſſion of the kingdom of the Boſphorus is con- 
firmed to him by Pompey, 437. He takes advantage of the ci- 
vil war, to commence hoſtilities, and gains conſiderable victories, 
ix. 191, He beats Domitius, Czfar's Lieutenant, 192, by 
whom he is defeated. His total ruin and death, 196. 
Pharos, an iſland near Alexandria, ix. 177. + 
Pharos, an iſland ſituated before Dalmatia, ui. 264. | 
Pharſalia, made famous by the victory of Cæſar over Pompey, it, 


139. 
Ppallis, a city of Cilicia, allies with the pirates, vii. 236. 'Taken 
by Servilius Iſauricus, 237. | 
Pheneas, one of the chicfs of the Etolians, iv. 521. v. 98, 176. 
Phenomenon, a fingular one happens in Italy, vii. 220. 
Philip, King of Macedonia, ſends Ambaſſadors to Hannibal, ili. 
537. Stratagem of Xenophon, chief of the ambaſſy, 539-' Al. 
iance between Philip and Hannibal, ibid. (See Xenopbon). 
His Ambaſſadors and thoſe of Hannibal, taken and carried to 
Rome, 543. Meaſures taken by the Romans agaivſt that Pace, 
. He ſends new Ambaſſadors to Hannibal, 550. He de- 
clares againſt the Romans, iv. 64. He 1s defeated near Apol- 
lonia, and faves bimſelf with difficulty, 65. Motions of him 
and the Etolians, 154. Treaty concluded againſt him betwee! 
the Romans and ſeveral States of Greece, 2 25 He g. 
| advantages over the Etolians, 291. He cauſes Sulpicius to f, 
and is obliged afterwards himſelf to retreat from before Bl, 
ibid. He takes the field. The Romans take it alſo, 293- He 


is very near ſurprizing Attalus, 294. He returns into E 
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nia, 295. He e with che Ztolians, ibid. and with 
the — The on both ſides are comprehended in that 
treaty, | | A | 
Complaints of the allies of Greece againſt Philip, iv. 432. 
He ſends Ambaſſadors to juſtify himſelf. The Senate gives them 
audience, 463. Divers complaints carried-to Rome againſt him, 
473. The people at firſt oppoſe the declaration of war againſt 
him, 475. The Conſul reconciles the people to the advice of 
the Senate, The war is declared, 477. He twice beſieges 
Athens without ſucceſs, and ravages al Attica, 483. Several 
Kings bordering on Macedonia, join with the Romans againſt 
him, 484. He prepares for the war, 485. His Ambaſſadors, 
with thoſe of the Athenians and the Romans, attend an aſſembly 
of the Etolians. Their diſcourſe, ibid. Rencounter of two par- 
ties. Terror of Philip and. his troops at the Roman manner of 
fighting, 488. He receives a check, and refuſes battle which is 
offered him, 489. He gains ſome advantage over the Roman 
foragers, and is afterwards defeated and obliged to fly, 490. 
Decrees of the Athenians againſt him, 492. He returns into 
Macedonia. Grows anxious about 'the event of the war. He 
labours to attach his allies by giving up cities to them, and to 
gain the affection of his ſubjects, by diſgracing a miniſter, who 
was univerſally hated by them, 501. Interview between him 
and Quintius, 508. He is attacked in the defiles, defeated, and 
put to flight, ibid. Interview between him and Quintius with- 
out effect, 521. He is defeated at the famous battle of Cynoſce- 
phala, 526. He obtains an interview with Quintius, 532. 
Deliberation of the allies concerning the peace, 533. Interview 
between him and Quintius, in which peace is concluded, 534. 
Counſel given him by Cornelius, one of the Commiſſaries for the 
ce, 542. | | 
"L Se of the Romans againſt Antiochus, he joins with the 
former, and acts in concert with the Conſul Acilius, v. 96. He 
ſends Ambaſſadors to Rome to congratulate the Romans on their 
victories in Greece, 103. He receives the two Scipio's with 
royal magnificence, 114. | 
Complaints of Philip againſt the Romans, v. 240. He pre- 
pares to renew the war, ibid. Upon the complaints of ſeveral 
States againſt him, Rome ſends three commiſſioners to theſe 
places, who after having heard the parties, determine, 241. Re- 
turn of the commiſſioners. The Senate ſends a new commiſſion 
thither, 245. He maſſacres the principal perſons of Maronea. 
Smart reproaches made him by Claudius, chief of the commiſ- 
ſion, 246. He ſends his younger ſon Demetrius to Rome, 247. 
Complaints brought to Rome againſt him, Demetrius is ſent 
into Macedonia with the Ambaſſadors, 257. His jealouſy of his 
fon, 263. His violent and cruel meaſures with reſpect to his 
ple, 264. He puts Demetrius to death, ibid. And dies 
imſelf of grief. 265. He had formed a deſign of tranſplantin 
the Baſtarnæ into the country of the Dardanians, and to cau 
that people io attack the Romans in Italy, 348. 
50s Philip 
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Philip, eldeſt ſon of Perſeus, v. 383. 
Philippi : deſcription of the country about that city, x. 24. Fi) 
battle of Philippi, 27. Second battle of Philippi, 14. 
Philippus (Q. Marcius) See Marcius, is hh, 
' Philocharis, a Tarentine, engages the multitude to inſult the Ro- 
man fleet, iii. 55. ä 148 45 Sat 
- Philopzmen, General of the Achaians, gains an advantage over 
Nabis, v. 68. His death, 259. Zeal of Polybius for his me- 
er. 2 
Philoſophers and Rhetoricians baniſhed from Rome, v. 50% 
Philotas, a young phyſician. Paſſages which he related to the 
grand father of Plutarch concerning the profuſion of Antony, x, 
> 6 . * 


Phorma, metropolis of Marſeilles, obtains pardon of the Romans 
by the iaterceſſion of that colony, vi. 87. A 
Phraates, King of the Parthians, father-in-law of young Tigrades, 
eſpouſes his quarrel, and ſupports him in the war againſt his fa- 
ther, vii. 392. Phraates and Pompey are afraid of on other 
408. | c PERS | 
W eldeſt ſon of Orodes, is choſen by his father for bis ſuc. 
ceſſor, x. 169. He puts to death his father, brothers, eldef 
ſon, and ſeveral of the grandees of the kingdom, 170. He and 
the King of the Medes cut in pieces two of Antony's Legions, 


175. , ; 


: 


e is defeated and put to flight, but with little loſs, 16. 
He deceitfully promiſes Antony peace and ſafety in his retreat, 
177, His perſidy, 179. Divers combats where the Parthians 

are repulſed, 180. The temerity of a Roman officer, makes 
them gain a conſiderable advantage, 181. New battles where 
the Romans regain the ſuperiority, 183. Laſt battle, 190. 
League againſt Phenates between Antony and the King of the 
Medes, 215. Dethroned by his ſubjects for his cruelty, he re- 
mounts the throne, 299. 

Picentes, Picenum, a city and country entirely ſubjected to the 
Romans. The number of them who ſubmitted amounted to 
360, ooo, iii. 111. See Aſculum, now Aſculi. | 

Piety (temple to) ii. 243. 

Pigeons, made uſe of to carry advice, ix. 447. 

Pinarii, a family ſelected to preſide at the ſacriſices in -hohour of 
Hercules, 1. 5 

Pinarius, commander of the garriſon of Enna, diſappoints the bad 
deſigns of the inhabitants by a bloody execution, iv. 43. 

Pinarius, grandſon of the ſiſter of Cæſar, made his heir for one 
eighth part, ix. 374. 

Pindarus, a ficedman of Caſſius, cuts off his head, x. 33. 

Pirates, which infeſted the coaſt of Italy, ii. 314. 'They are te- 

pulſed and retire, 317. The pirates ravage the coaſts of Alia, vil. 
68. They cauſe a ſcarcity of proviſions at Rome, 223. War again 
them. Origin and progreſs of their power, 234. Cilicia, 4 
ſecure reueat for them, 236. Servilius Iſauricus makes wat 
againſt them with ſucceſs, but without deſtroying them, 237: 
Extent of their power. They become abſolute maſters of the ies, 

| 370. 
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3o. Plan formed by Pompey for ſcouring the ſeas of them. He 


executes this enterprize in three months, 280. 
Pirzeusz of Athens, taken by Sylla, vii. 42. + = 
Piſo Frugi (L. Calpurnius) paſſes the firſt law againſt oppreſſion, 
vi. 71. He gains ſeveral advantages over the flaves in Sicily. 
His extreme precaution with. regard to the public money, 84. 
His anſwer to Gracchus with regard ,to the Lex Frumentaria, 


I 0 . - 

Piſo (.) ſon of the preceding, ſent into Spain with the authority 
of Prætor. His ſcrupulous exactneſs with regard to a gold ring, 
vi. 191. 

Piſo (15 Calpurnius) Conſul, vi. 208. He is killed in a battle 
againſt the Tigurini, 295 | N a 

Piſo (C. — 3 his conteſt with the Tribune Cornelius with 
reſpect to the laws againſt bribery, vii. 361. He excludes Pali- 
canus from the Conſulſhip, 362. He oppoſes the law which 

gave Pompey the command of the ſea, 375. His expreſſion to 

ompey, ibid. = | 

piſo (On.) conſpires with Catiline, vii. 449: Killed in Spain, 450. 

Pilo (M. Pupius) is elected Conſul by the credit of Pompey, viii. 
18, His character, ibid. 

Pilo Fugiz ſon-in-law of Cicero, viii. 132. 

Pilo (L. Calpurnius) father-in-law of Cæſar, eſcapes the ſeverity of 

. the law by the credit of Czſar and Pompey viii. 57; He is 
made Conſul ; his character, 22 92. He declares plainly to 

Cicero that he does not pretend to defend him, 101. He is re- 
called from his government of Macedonia, 246. He is made 
Cenſor, 478. He is charged with the execution of Czfar's will, 
and obtains that his funeral may be celebrated with all imagin- 
able honours, ix. 371. He 1s deputed by the Senate to Antony, 
436. He acquits himſelf very indifferently of his commiſſion, 
439, 440. : 

Placentia, a Roman colony, iii. 298. Beſieged by Aſdrubal. 

Alarm of the Romans, iv. 264 

Plancius (Cn.) affords an Aſylum to Cicero in Theſſalonica, viii. 
111. He is accuſed of Corruption in attaining the Curule edile- 
ſhip. Gratitude of Cicero on that occaſion, 376. 

Plancus Burſa : the ſeditious conduct of that Tribune at the funeral 
of Clodius, viii. 392. He is condemned notwithſtanding the 
protection of Pompey, 407. | 

Mancus (L. Munatius) defigned Conſul by Cæſar, ix. 370. Pro- 
conſul of Gaul, 431. lis equivocal conduct, ibid. 462. He 
ſounds the town of Lyons, 48 1. He endeavours to betray De- 
cimus, and deſerts to Antony with his four legions, 488. He 
deſigned Conſul, and his brother proſcribed, 500. He tri- 
umphs in the midſt of the proſcription, 515. He enters on his 
Cliice, 523, His timidity, x. 95+ Several charge him with the 
death of Sextus Pompeius, 198. Governor of the provinces of 
Alia, he flies at the approach of the Parthians, 120. He leaves 
Antony and joins Octavius: Motives for this change, 232. 


"luis Hypſcus. Sce Hypfeus. Pi 
Avers 


Players of the flute, who had retired from Rome to Tibur, retujs 
to Rome and are re-inſtated in their rights, ii. 49 
Plebeians, what, i. 20, 21. Their various occupations, 29. No- 

ma diſtributes them according to their trades, 72. They. ob- 

tain the Quzſtorſhip, ü. 91. [The office of military Tribune, 


117. The Cenſorſhip, 229. The Dictatorſhip, 309, Tbe 
* of 


Conſulſhip, 313. The Prztorſhip, 363. Allo the dignides 
Pontiffs and Augurs, 449. | | 8; 
Pleminius. (Q.) cruelty and avarice of that Proprætor and the Ro. 
man garriſon at Locri, iv. 363. Combat between the Romans 
and them, He treats two Tribunes cruelly,. 364. He puts 
them to death by unheard of cruelty, 368. Complaints of the 
Locrians, 372. He is condemned and ſent to Rome, 379. His 

death, 381. | 43 
Plennius, Lieutenant of Sext. Pompeius, x. 154. Shut up in Meſ- 
fina is obliged to capitulate with Lepidus, 155. 


Plotius, treats Veturius his debtor in a cruel and outrageous 


. ” 
- 
* 


ner. Diſturbances on that ſubject, iii. 48. | | K 
Poiſoning : ſeveral Roman ladies convicted of it and puniſhed, ; 
The firſt example of it in the Roman hiſtory, ii. 364. A great * 
number of poiſoners condemned, v. 273. Ts * 
Polemocratia, a princeſs of Thace, takes refuge in the camp of F 
Brutus, with her ſon and all her treaſures, x. 3. „ 97; 4 c 
Polemon, King of Cilicia, negotiates a league between Antony and | 
the King of the Medes, x. 214. | \ 2 
Polla, convicts her own ſon of an intention to aſſaſſinate Caflins; n 
. | : 
ollie (c. Afinius) accompanies Cæſar in the paſſage of the Ru- * 
- bicon, ix. 26. At the battle of Pharſalia, 144. Proconſul in i 
Ulterior Spain, 431. Short idea of his way of thinking and * 
conduct after the death of Cæſar, ibid. His father-in-law 1 | 
ſcribed, and he deſigned Conſul, 50. He endeavours inch Y 
tually to ſuccour L. Antonius beſieged in Peruſia, x. 72. Con- N. 
ſul, 92. He coucludes a treaty between Octavius and Antony; 1 
99. He and his colleague obliged to yield up their office tothe f 
new Conſuls, 102. His triumph. His great learning, and + 
public library, 103. He remains neuter in the war between of 
OQavius and Antony, 226. 

Polybius, the hiſtorian, is deputed by the Achaians to offer the 10 
Conſa Marius the ſuccours againſt Perſeus, v. 392. He returns Ri 
into Achaia, and is greatly perplexed, 398. He is among ile tle 
number of the Achaians accuſed of having favoured Perleus: rol 
The two ſons of Paulus Amilius intereſt themſelves for him; * 
485. His great friendſhip with young Scipio, 488. His zeal s ra 
for Philopzmen, 557. His diſintereſtedneſ«, 558, He ella ſays 
bliſhes order and tranquillity in Achaia, ibid, ; 1 

Polyxenidas, Admiral of Antiochus's fleet, is defeated by Livia = 
the Roman Admiral, v. 104. He deceives Pauſiſtratus, and en- his 
tirely defeats the Rhodian fleet, 117. He is defeated neat 0 


Myonneſus by the Prætor Emilius, 126. * 
Pomœrium, what, 1. 14. | 
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Pmpeius (Q.) chief of the 


Pompeius Ru 
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Pompedius Silo ( one of the chiefs of the allies, makes proof 
cy o 


of the conſtan Cato while an infant, vi. 388. General, he 
deceives Czpio, and cauſes him to periſh in an ambuſeade with 
great part of his army, 406. Ile is continued General of the 
league by the council transferred to Eſernia, 419. He enters 
Bovianum in triumph, is defeated and killed, 421. 


Pompeia, wife of Cæſar. Her intrigues with lodius, viii. 16. 


She is divorced, 12. Saying of Cæſar on that ſubject, 21. 
family of the Pompeii, obtains the 
Conſulſhip YA mean artifice, vi. 22. He is ſent to Spain, ſe- 
veral inconſiderable expeditions, 23. He ruins his army by 2on- 
tiauing the fiege of Numantia, during the winter, 30. He con- 
cludes a treaty of peace with the Numantines, 31. He after- 
wards denies having made that treaty, and has intereſt to be ac- 
quitted at Rome, ibid. He is accuſed of extortion, and again 
acquitted, z. He is made Cenſor, 124. | 
us, (Q.) Conſul with Sylla, vi. 427. He reſiſts 
the Tribune Sulpicius, 444. His ſon, Sylla's ſon-ia- law, is 
killed in a ſedition, 445. After his eſcape from Rome, he re- 
joins Sylla, 447. He is killed by his ſoldiers, 461. 


Pompeius Strabo (Cn.) Father of the great Pompey, one of the 


principal Generals of the Romans in the Social war, vi. 401: 
Gains a victory over the allies, 410. Conſul, he preſſes the 
ſiege of Aſculum, 412. He beats the Marſi, and reduces ſome 
neighbouring ſtates, ibid. He makes himſelf maſter of the city 
of Aſculum, 420. His triumph, in which Ventidius is led cap- 
tive, 421. e carries ſuccours to Rome, beſieged by Cinna, 
469. His death. The public's hatred of him, 471. 


Pompeius, (Ca.) or Pompey the Great, ſon of the preceding, is 


accuſed of embezzling on account of his father, and acquitted 
with honour, vii. 75. His character. The Zerg of his per- 
ſon in his youth, 76. He appeaſes the army of his father, which 
was going to abandon him, 77. At the age of twenty - three he 
bas the command of an army, conſiſting of three legions, His 
firſt victories, 89. He joins Sylla, who pays him great honours, 
91. Antipathy between him and Caſſius, 92. is regard for 
Metellus Pius, ibid. He is ſent into Sicily by Sylla in purſuit 
of the vanquiſhed party, he puts to death Carbo, and ſome other 
perſons of diſtinction, 110. His conduct every way commend- 
able in Sicily, 112. He is ſent into Africa againſt Domitius. 
Ridiculous adventure retards him ſeveral days, 130, & ſeq. Bat - 
tle in which Domitius is defeated and killed, 131. He carries 
the war into Numidia, 132. He is recalled by Sylla. Emo- 
tion of the ſoldiers on that occafion, ibid. Sylla gives him the 
rame of Great; but however refuſed him a triumph, 133. Bold 
ſaying of Pompey on that occaſion, 134. He triumphs when 
only a Roman Knight, ibid. He reproaches him of having 
made Lepidus Conſul, 145. And does not name him tutor to 
his children, 148. | 
Character of Pompey's ambition, vii. 156. He defeats Lepi- 
dus, 166. He cauſes Brutus, the father of bim who kiiled Cz- 
Vo. X. H h ſar, 
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far, to be put to death, 167. He is ſent into Spain againſt Ser. 


torius, 168. He arrives there and receives a check before Lau- 
rona, 184. Battle near Sacrona, where he is ih great danger, 
186. Good underſianding between him and Metellus Pius, 
189. General battle berween him and Metellus on one fide, and 
Sertorius on the other, ibid. He fends'a menacing letter to the 
Senate for money, 19;. . He defeats Perperna, cauſes him to be 
put to death without ſeeing him, and burns all Sertorius“ pa- 
pers, 201. Peace in Spain. Trophies of the uiſhers, 202. 
He triumphs for the ſecond time While a Roman Knight, 203. 

His vanity, when having defeated a ſmall body of the flying 
ſlaves, he aſcribed the Fory of having terminated the war to 
himſelf, 217. He relliris the Tribuneſhip to all its rights, 
222, \ 

Emulation between Pompey and Caſſius, vii. 316. His pteat 
reſervedneſs. Motives for this conduct, 320. His emealatian 
with Craſſus always free from violence, 321. They both Rand 
for the Conſulſhip, and are elected, 322. Manual of inſtruc- 
tions compoſed by Varro for him, 323. Miſunderſtanding be. 
tween the Conſuls, 324. He paſſes in review before the Cen- 
ſors as a Roman Knight, ibid. He re-eftabliſhes the Tribune- 
ſhip, 325. He is reconciled with Craſſus, and both diſmiſs their 

armies, 351. 

A law ebend by Gabinius for giving Pompey the command 
of the ſea, Extent of that commiſſion, vii. 373. Alarms of the 
Senate on that occaſion, 374. His diſcourſe, wherein he affedts 
to deſire a diſpenſation from this employment, 375. Dilcourle 
of Gabinius to force him to accept it, 376. Pao T'ribanes 
ine ffectually oppoſe the law, 377. Speech of Catulus to fen, 
the inconveniences of it, 378. The law paſſes in the abſence o 
Pompey, 380. The price of proviſions falls immediately at 
Rome, ibid, His plan for ſcouring the ſeas of pirates, He 
executes it in three months, 381, He ſettles 20000 pirate pri 

ſoners in lands, 383. He gives a naval crown to the learned 
Varro, one of his Lieutenants, 385, He oppoſes Metellus it 
Crete with ſucceſs, 386. . 

Law of Manilius, for charging Pompey with the war gain 
Mithridates. The Senate 1 it, eſpecially Hortenfias and 
Catulus, vii. 387. , The law is ſupported by Cicero, e Praiſe 
of the mildneſs and juſtice of Pompey, 389. The law paſſe: 
His diflimulation, 391. His bad behaviour with regard to Lo 
cullus, whom he ſucceeded, 312. Their interview. The 
converſation begins with politeneſs and ends with reproaches 
313. Their diſcourſes of each other, 314. Pompey opens 
negotiation with Mithridates, which is without effect, 393 He 
gains over him ſome ſmall advantages, 394. Battle during ihe 
night, in which that Prince is defeated 395. He founds the 
city of Nicopolis, 398. He reccives into his camp the fon of 

\ Tigranes, who had revolted againſt his father, ibid. He paſſe 
into Armenia, Tigranes comes to his camp, and ſurrenders 4 


| diſcretion, 399, He gives him an audience, 400. Hy fear 
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the father in poſſeion of Armenia, and lays the fon in irons, 
ibid. Struggle in his camp of affection and reſpect between 
Ariobarzanes and his ſon, 403. He advances towards mount 
Caucaſus, and defeats the Kibactang and the Iberians, 405. 
Being arrived at the mouth of the Pharſus, he returns back thro? 


 Albaniz, and gains a new victory over the Albanians, 406. It 


has been falſely ſaid that there were Amazonians in this battle, 
407. He avoids engaging in a war with the Parthians, 408. 
His prudence and reſerve, 409. Stratonice delivers a caftle to 
him, of which ſhe was governeſs, 410. His generofity, ibid. 
He obtains the ſecret memoirs of Mithridates, 411. And his 
collection of obſervations on phyſic, ibid. His regulations with 
regard to the dominions of which Mithridates had been depriv- 
ed, 412. He paſſes into Syria. Actual ſtate of that kingdom, 
13. He reduces it to a Roman prong 414. He is inform- 
ed in the plains of Jericho of the death of Aided, Joy of 
his army, 425. Thankſgiving to the Gods at Rome. Singular 
honours decreed to Pompey, 426. He ſecures the tranquility 
of Syria, 427- Favourable to Hyrcan, and irritated againſt 
Ariſtobulus, he marches againſt Jeruſalem, 430. He poſſeſſes 
himſelf of the city, and beſieges the temple, ibid. He makes 
himſelf maſter of it, and enters the Sanctum Sanctorum, 432. 
His generous conduct, 433. Riches and inſolence of Demetrius 
his freedman, 435. His exceſſive indulgence to thoſe he loved, 


436. He comes to Amiſus, where he receives the body of Mi- 


thridates, ibid. He confirms Pharnaces in the poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom of the Bofphorus, 437. His return, 438. Particular 
regard which he expreſſes for the philoſopher Poſidonius, ibid. 


He is informed of the bad conduct of his wife Mucia, and divor- 


ces her. His marriages, 440. | | 
Fompey diſbands his army on his arrival in Italy, viii, * 
Cicero endeavours to engage him to explain himſelf favourably 
on his Confulſhip. The equivocal conduct of Pompey on that 
occaſion, 26. Lie purchaſes the Conſulſhip for Afranius, 30. 
He makes an ineffectual attempt to gain Cato, ibd. He 
triumphs for the third time. Magnificence of that triumph, 33. 
He demands in the Senate the ratification of his acts; Lucullus 
oppoſes it, 45. He cauſes the Tribune Flavius to propoſe a law 
to aſſign land to his ſoldiers. The ambiguous conduct of Cicero 
throughout this whole affair, 47. The Conſul Metellus op- 
poſes the law, 49. He makes an alliance with Clodius, go. 
A league between him, Craſſus, and Pompey, which was call- 
ed the Triumviral, 84. He publickly approves of Cæſar's 
Agrarian law, 65. Who cauſes his acts to be ratified, 74. He 
marries Cæſar's daughter, 76. The public diſcontent againſt 
him appears at his'ſhews, 82. His conduct with regard to Cĩ- 
cero's danger from Clodius, 86. He abandons him, 101. Re- 
tarrs to him, and is inſulted by Clodius, 130. Fearing that 
Clodius might make ſome attempt upon his life, he ſhuts bim- 
ſelf up in his houſe, 134. He declares in the Senate for Cicero, 
138. He greatly intereſts himſelf for him, 143. On the ad- 
Hh 2 vice 
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vice of Cicero, he is charged with the ſuperintendence of com 
and proviſions throughout the empire, 151, He reſtores plenty 
in Rome, 153. | a * 4 ns 
Intrigues of Pompey for obtaining the commiſſion for e- 
-Rabliſhing Auletes, viu. 231. He pleads for Milo accuſed by 
lodius, and is inſulted by the latter, 233. His ſingular fitua- 
jon. The butt of all parties, 235. New conſederacy between 
him, Pompey, and Craſſus. Their 
proaches of Cicero, 240. His diſpoſitions with Craſſus to ob- 
ain the Conſulſhip, 248. Three Ttibunes in cbncert wich him 
inder the election of the magiſtrates, ibid. The Conſul Mar- 
cellinus preſſes him to oy 50 bimſelf. His anſwer, 250, Uni- 
verſal conſternation in Rome. Interregnum, 25 1. He and 
Sraſſus deſiſt by the violence of Domitius, who continues to de- 
mand the Conſulſhip with them, 252. They prevent Cato from 
-btaining the Prætorſhip, and cauſe Vatinius to be preferred 
hefore hun, 253. Pompey preſides at the election of -Ediles, 
lis robe rendered bloody there, 254. Trebonius propoſes to 
rive the Conſuls the 8 of Spain and Syria. Cato 
:nd two Tribunes ineffectually oppoſe the law, 255. Pom 
ets Cæſar to be continued in the government off 8 for bre 
cars, notwithſtanding the repreſentations of Cato and Cicero, 
56. He introduces a new Sipolition in the choice of Judges, 
57. Bold aft of a young man, who declares his intention to 
accuſe him, ibid. Law againſt bribery. Project of a new 
amptuaty law, which was expired, 258. He builds a theatre, 
d gives games at its dedication, 259. The province of Spain 
{11s to him. He governs by his heutenants, 263. By his 
;rivate authority he lends one legion to Cæſar, 330. He w. 
ways unfortunate after he had profaned the temple at. Jeruſa- 
!-m, 348. Death of his wife Julia, who is interred in the field 
„f Mars, 375. His ambition occafions a long interregnum, 
35. By his aſſiſtance Conſuls are at length elected, 386. He 
>poſes Milo, 395. | 
Pompey is created ſole Conſul, viii. 396. His ſatisfaftion, 
ie thanks Cato, who anſu ers him harſhly, 398. He mares 
\.ornelia, daughter of Metellus Scipio, ibid, He paſſes new 
res againſt force and corruption, 399. He reforms and 
bridges judicial proceedings, 400. The part which he took in 
' 12 condemnation of Milo, (See Milo) and in other ſentences pro- 
. ounced in conſequence of the ſame affair, 407. He ſaves Me. 
us Scipio, who was accuſed of bribery, and refuſes his afl 
;1.ce to Hypſeus and Scaurus, 408. He names Scipio for his 
:-!-ag9nc, Laddable inſtances of his conduct in his third Con- 
ip, 409. He commits a great fault in diſpenſing with Cz- 
demanding the Conſulſhip in perfon, Motives for this 
adeſcenſion, ibid. | 
Civil war between Pompey and Cæſar. Their ambition the 
+42 Cauſe of it, ix. 5. From his third Conſulſhip he enjoyed 
2:0: an, abſolute authority in Rome, 6. The part which he 
nn all the meaſures taken againſt Cæſar. (See Cæſar, oh 


interview, 239. His re- - 
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vours to be revenged on him by means of the 


out all Italy, Different chiefs aſſigned by his orders, 32. In 
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beginning of the civil war) Curio propoſes to diveſt him o. 
his command at the ſame time with Cæſar. 


His affected mode- 
He is puſhed home by the Tribune, 13. He endea- 
Genfor Appius. 

15. His fickneſs. Rejoicings all over Italy on his recovers, 
ibid. Two legions taken from Cæſur and delivered to him. 
His preſumption, 16. He is ordered to defend the republic 
againſt Cæſar, 19, No agreement could poſſibly take place 
between them. They both wanted a war, 22. At Cæſar's ap- 
proach, who was marching againſt Rome, he is univerſally re- 
roached, and quite diſconcerted, 27. He leaves Rome, and i: 
flowed by the magiſtrates and the whole Senate, 29. His parti 
zans and thoſe of Czſar compared, 30. He raiſes troops —_ 


ration. 


cere and fruitleſs negotiations between him and Cæſar, ibid. 
Purſued by Cæſar, he ſhuts himfelf up in Brunduſium, which 
Czſar beſieges, 40. He eſcapes into Epirus, 42. Reflec- 
tions on his flight, ibid. His forces in Spain, 62. Bad ſucceſs 
of Afranius, one of his lieutenants in that province. (See Afra- 
nius.) Advantages which his party gains in Africa over Curio, 
84, & ſeq. (See Curio.) \ 

Pompey's preparations in Greece. His forces by land and 
ſea, ix. 105. He encourages military exerciſe by his own ex- 
ample, 106. General zeal and affection for his cauſe, ibid. 


He is declared ſole chief, in an aſſembly of the Senate at Theſ- 


ſalonica, 107. His ſecurſty as to Cæſar's paſſage into Greece, 
108, His anſwer to Vibulus, who was ſent by Cæſar with pro. 
poſals of an accommodation, 112. New advances of Cæſar al- 
ways rejected, 113. Metellus Scipio brings him the Syrian le- 
gions, 118. He avoids a battle, 120. Cæſar endeavours to 
incloſe him in lines. Different combats on that occaſion, 121. 
His army ſuffers greatly, 124. Two Gauliſh officers deſert 
from Cæſar, and acquaint Pompey with the weak part of his 
enemies lives. He profits by that advice, and forces the lines, 
125. His conſiderable advantage in this action, 126. He is 
2dviſed to paſs into Italy, but chuſes to remain in Greece, 127, 
He forms a deſign of ſurprizing Calvinus, one of Cæſar's licu- 
tenants, but miſies him by four hours, 128. 

Pompey follows Cæſar to Pharſalia, ix. 130. Fooliſh pre- 
ſumption and cruelty of his partizans, 132. Their murmur at 
the prudent delay of their General. His ſecret views in ſuch 
delays, 133. He leaves Cato at Dyrrachium. Reaſons for tha: 
conduct, 134. He alſo leaves Cicero there, 135. He cannc: 
withitand the complaints and ſollicitations of his partizans :« 
delay any longer the battle, 136, He advances to battle, 
137. Battle of Pharſalia, and its conſequences, 139. Su. 
prizing conduct of Pompey. His flight, His camp is takes, 
143. Such as after the battle had ſaved themſelves in ut: 
mountains, are obliged by Cæſar to ſurrender, 144. Flight c 
their General, 149. He goes to Mitylene to fetch Cornelia 
his wife. Her grief, 151. His diſcourſe with Cratippus Gu 
rrovideace, 153. He continues his journey, and determines t 
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ſeek protection in Egypt, ibid. is there received and af. 
ſaſſinated, 156, Reflections on his death and character, 158, 
The murderers cut off his head. His body is meanly buried by 
one of his freedmen, 159. The conquered party follows various 
intereſts, 161. Cæſar makes ſale of the effects of Pompey, 
which are bought by Antony, 217. 1 

Pompeius (Cn.) eldeſt fon of the foregoing, is ſent by his father 
into the Eaſt, ix. 41, His intrigues with Cleopatra, 172. He 
endeavours to kill Cicero, but is prevented by Cato, 163, He 
paſſes from Afric into Spain, 307. He there becomes 2 
ful, ibid. 310. He is obliged by Cæſar to raiſe the ſiege of 
Ulia, 311. He is entirely defeated near Munda, 314. His 
death. His head is brought to Cæſar, 317. | 

Pompeius (Sextus) brother of the preceding, accompanies Corne- 
lia in her flight, ix. 164. He joins his brother in Spain, 310. 
After the battle of Munda, he ſaves himſelf in the mountains of 
Celtiberia, 318. He is re- eſtabl ſned in his rights by the Be- 
nate, in conjunction with Antony, 380. He is comprehended 
in the number of the murderers of Cæſar, by Octavius, tho? he 
had no part in the action, 486. He opens the principal Aſylum 
for the proſcribed, 516. He obſtructs the Triumvir's allg. re 
into Macedonia, nd gains ſome advantage,” x. 20, & _ 
power augmented by the junction of Marcus, 52. After 


| battle of Philippi, he continues the ſole enemy of Cæſar's party, v1 
6. He makes propoſals to Antony for a treaty of alliance, 92. to 
His power and character, ibid. Antony acknowledges his ſer- C 
vices, 98. He famiſhes Rome and Italy, 107. He is forced th 
to enter into a negotiation with Octavius, 109. Conference 4c 
between the three Generals, 110. Conditioffs of the treaty ad- H 
vantageous to Sextus, 111, Extreme joy which this peace de- R 
caſioned, 113. The three chiefs entertain each other by turns. Pont 
An expreſſion of Sextus to Antony, ibid. A remarkable in- Ir 
tance of his generoſity, ibid. SES: C. 
Cauſes of the rupture between Sextus and Octavius, x. 129. Fope 
Menas quits Sextus, and goes into the ſervice of Octavius, 130- he 
Sextus takes proper meaſures to receive Octavius, who was pre- Fopil 
paring to attack him, 133. A ſea- fight between them near Cu- * 
ma, ibid. Another near the rock of Scylla, where the fleet of el 
Octavius is much damaged, 134. The reſt of Octavius's fleet C01 
is ruined by a tempeſt, Sextus neglects to take advantage of He 
this opportunity, 135. He again neglects to take the advantage * 
of a new diſaſter of Octavius's fleet, 148. Agrippa gains an "pil 


advantage over the fleet of Sextus, 149. Who himſelf gains a 
victory over the flegt of Octavius, ibid. Laſt battle, where he 
is vanquiſhed without reſource, 152, He abandons Sicily, 
flies _ Aſia, 153. His laſt adventures and unhappy death, 
193, & ſeq. 

8 ignorant a General as he was a knaviſh Tax- far- 
mer, 1s beaten by Hanno, iv. 75. 1 

Pontus, a kingdom of Alia, entirely ſubdued by Lucullus, W- 
284. See Mithridates, | A 

Pontilex Maximus, his power, i. 62. viii. 4. Preſides in — 

em 
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C ſembly for the election of Tribunes of the people, i. 415, 416. 
. The firſt Pontifex Maximus who was charged with a command 
y out of Italy, vi. 86. 8: | | . 
Is 


Pontifices (college of) charged with repairing the bridges, i. 
Number of Fontifs, Feet Ligne, — chat of the 4 
made common to the people, and their number augmented, ii. 

„Their election transferred to the people, vi. 289 An- 
nals of the Pontiffs, ii. 179. They kept to themſelves ſuch 
things as related to the ſacred things and the worſhip of the 
Gods, 180. Baſe and indecent deciſion of their college, with 
regard to the marriage of Octavius with Livia, x. 128. 

Pontinius (C.) Prætor, vii. 535. He ſtops the motions of the Al- 
lobroges, viii. 184. He triumphs, notwithſtanding the oppo- 
ſition of Cato, 384. Lieutenant of Cicero, Proconſul of Cili- 
cia, 463. N Fey 

Pontius Cominius, gets into the capital beſieged by the Gauls, 
without being perceived, ii. 162. * 

Pontius Herennius, (C.) General of the Samnites, conſoles and 
makes them take arms, ii. 389. He lays an ambuſcade for the 
Romans near Caudium, they fall into it precipitately, 390. He 
rejects the wiſe advice of his father, with regard to his conduct 
with the Romans, 393. Wh are obliged to ſubmit to the hard 
conditions impoſed on them, 1bid. He cauſes them to paſs 
under the yoke, and takes 600 knights hoſtages, for the per- 
formance of the treaty concluded with the Conſuls, 395. (See 
Caudium.) The two Covſuls and the other officers who ſigned 
the treaty are delivered up to him, He refuſes to rect ive them, 
402, His army is defeated, and himſelf made priſoner, iii. 39. 


— 
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d- He is led in triumph. His fine exp:eſi>na with regard to the 
- Romans, 45. | | 

* Pontius Aquila, tribune of the people, offends Cæſar in not riſing 
u- _ his ſeat, ix. 335. He engages in the conſpiracy againſt 

æſar, 350. | 

29- Poppies : Tata the Proud amuſes himſelf in cutting of the 
30. heads of poppies, i. 148. 

te- fopillius Lenas (M.) Conſul, defeats the Ligurians, v. 75 His 
u- conduct is condemned hy the Senate, 305. Sequel of the con- 
of tet on that ſubject, 2306. The Prætor Licinius is appointed 
eet commiſſioner to enquire into the complaint againſt him, 307. 
of He returns to Rome, and eſcapes ſentence by the lenity of the 
age Pretor, 308. Reflection on the conduct of the Prætor, ibid. 
an Popillius Lenas Conſul, v. 306. He is ſent on an embaſſy to 


Antiochus to put an end to the war againſt Egypt, 465. 
Haughtineſs of that Roman, 467. | 

opillius (C.) caunot ſave the remains of the Roman army defeat- . 
ed by the Tigurini, without ſufferiug them to pals under the 
yoke, vi. 295. | 

Moillius murderer of Cicero, ix. (oz. 

orcia, wiſe of Brutus. Her extraordinary courage. She is 
admitted by her huſband into the ſecret of the conſpiracy 
3gainit Ceſar, ix. 351, Her ieparation tiom Brutus, 40. 

2. Her death, x. 48. | 

bly Hh Po. cius. 
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Forcius. See Cato. | f | 4 
Porcius Læca (M.) Prætor, Catiline's partizans aſſemble at hi, 
houſe, vii. 518. | Sa 7.08 
Porſena, King of Hetruria undertakes to re-eſtabliſh the Tarquins, 
i. 186. He takes the Janiculum, and advances againſt Rome, 
187, which he beſieges, 189. n 
S⸗)ecævola undertakes to kill him, but miſſes his blow, ibid. He 
makes peace, 192. Eſteem of that prince for the Romans, 19;, 
His praiſe, ibid, Obliging behaviour of the Romans oh 
ſubjects, 195. He ſends ambaſſadors to Rome to follicit the 
. re-eſtabliſhment of the Tarquins, ibid. FO 

Porta, crigin of that word, i. 14. F K 

Port of julius formed by the junction of the lakes Lucrinus and 
Avernus, x. 138. | 

Portico of Octavia, x. 208. | | 

Poſidonius the philoſopher, entertains Pompey with a lecture, not- 

. withſtanding the pains of the gout, vii. 438. 

Poſthumius, a veſtal called to her trial, i. 66. 

Poſthumius (A.) Dictator, gains a battle near the lake Regillz, i/211. 

Poſthumius Tubertus (A.) Dictator, gains a famous victory over 
the Veientes and Fidenates, ii. 57. It is probable that he 
cauſed his ſon to be put to death, 59. 

Poſthumius Regillenſis (M.) one of he military Tribunes is floned 
by the army. Puniſhment of that crime, ii. 87. 

Poſthumius Albinus (Sp.) Conſul, ii. 364. Conſul for the ſecond 
time, he falls into an ambuſcade, laid for him by che Samnites 
near Caudium, 390. He engages the Senate to annul the con- 
vention made at Caudium, and demands to be delivered up to the 
Samnites with the reſt who ſigned that convention, 400. Por- 
tius refuſes to receive them, 402. Puerile trick of Poſthumius, 
ibid. (See Caudium.) 

Poſthumius Megellus (L.) Conſul, ii. 443. Conſul for the ſecord 
time, iii. 19. He triumphs by his own private authority, 21. 
Interrex, he nominates himſelf for the third time, 41. Diſpute 
between him and Fabius Gurges, who is obliged to retire 1 
Samnium, 43. He takes ſeveral places in that country, 44 
At the expiration of his conſulſhip he is ſummoned before the 
people and fined, 45. 

Poſthumius (L.) Conſul, iii. 257. Conſul for the ſecond time, he 
reduces Teuta Queen of the Illyrians to demand peace, 263. De 
ſigned Conſul for the third time, he is killed in Gaul with all ki 
troops, by the fall of a foreſt, 525. Sorrow at Rome, 526. 

_ Poſthumius Pyrgenſis (M.) Publican, is ſevcrely puniſhed for hi 
frauds, iv. 79. | 

Poſthumius Albinus (Sp.) Conſul, diſcovers and ſeverely puniſhe 
the abominable practices of the Bacchanalians, v. 229. | 

Poſthumius Albinus (Sp.) Conſul, vi. 224. Jugurtha eludes hi 
attacks, 226. His brother paſies under the yoke, 227. §f 
Poſthumius is condemned by the judges, 229. 

Pothinus, prime miniſter to young Ptolemy King of Egyp 
155. His diſcontent againſt Czſar, 173, who Cauſes him to be 


_ aſſaſſinated, 178. oj 
| Poti 


t, ix 
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potitii and Pinarii, two families charged with. the ſacrifices in 
honour of Hercules, i. 5. The extin&ion of the family of the 

Potitii aſcribed to the vengeance of the Gods, 11..428; ; 

Poverty, honoured and reſpected by the Romans, i. 370. Ex- 
ample of Publicola, 198. Of Menenius Agrippa, 250. Of 
Cincinnatus, 355, and 364. Of Curius Dentatus, iii. 46. Of 
Fabricius, 75. Of Regulus, 178. Of Tobero, v. 500. How 
honoured in the time of the ſecond Punic war, iv. 1 

Poulets or Chickens for, the auſpices, iii. 24. Paſſage 2 Conſul 
on that ſubject, ibid. & ſeq. Clodius cauſes them to be thrown 
into the ſea, 214. | 

Praapſa, capital of the King of the Medes, beſieged by Antony, 
x. 174. Bad ſucceſs of that fiege, 177. | 48 

Præfect. Præfecture. Præfect Rome, i. 19. Of proviſions, 

ii. 43. Præfect ſent to Capua, 421. They are alſo granted to 
other cities in Italy, 422. | 

Przneſte, befieged by the orders of Sylla, vii. 96. It ſurrenders, 
108, Maſſacre occafioned there by Sylla, 109. 

Prætexta. See Habits of the Romans. | 

Prztor, Prætorſhip. Eſtabliſhment of that office, ii. 233. Brief 
deſcription of the function of the Prætors, and the manner of 
adminiſtering juſtice in Rome, 236. Firſt plebeian Prætor, 363. 
Creation of a ſecond Prætor, iii. 225. Changes in the govern- 
ment with regard to theſe magiſtrates, vi. 69. A law to oblige 
them to judge according to their edicts, vii. 364. Prætors to 
whom Cæſar grants the conſular ornaments, ix. 326. 

Prieſt called Flamen Dialis, i. 61. Two others appointed, one 
for Mars, and the other for Quirinus, or Romulus, ibid. The 
prieſts not permitted to go from Rome, iii. 225, Number of 
the prieſts prodigiouſly augmented, x. 303. 

Principes, Officers of war, v. 361. | | 

Prince of the Senate, ii. 33. Conteſt between dhe Cenſors on the 
choice of a prince of the Senate, iv. 221. | 

Priſon, built at Rome by Ancus, 1. 100. 

Priſoners, taken at Cannz by Hannibal. The Senate refuſes to 
ranſom them. See Cannæ. 

Privateers, fitted out by the Romans, iii. 220. 

Privernum, taken by the Romans. They obtain the freedom of 
Rome by the ſpeeches of their ambaſſadors, 11. 367. 

Proka, King of Alba, i. 8. | 

Proceflions, ii. 258. 

Procilius, an ancient Tribune of the people, is accuſed with twa 
of his colleagues, and condemned, vin. 379: 

Proconſul, the firſt to whom the exerciſe of the military authority 
was granted was Publilius Philo, ii. 370, 373. The Proconſuls 
loſe their power the moment they enter the city, iv. 102. 

Proculeius, a Roman knight, ſent by Octavius to take Cleopatra 
alive, x. 282. | 

Proculus Julius, . | 

Prodigies, happen in the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius, i. 94. Others 
more dreadful, 344. Livy's opinion of them, 95, and v. 390. 

NED Proſcription 
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Proſcription, of Sylla, vii. 102. Proſcription of the Trinmviti, 


X- 4 5 * 18 -- 4 We, 
Profervid, the treaſure taken out of her temple at Locri. Repa- / 


ration of that ſacrilege, iv. 363. | 

Provinces : what they were among the Romans, iii. 233. 155 

Pryfias, King of Bithynia . Antiochus endeavours to engape him 
in his intereſt, v. 125. Scipio's letters determine him to adhere 
to the Romans, ibid. He betrays Hannibal to the Romans; 
that great General poiſons himſelf, 259. His abje& behaviour 
to the Romans, 489. . 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, ſends ambaſſadors to Rome, 

iii. 103. . 3 which he gives to the Roman Ambaſſadors, 
105. He refuſes ſuccours to the Carthaginians, iii. 194. 

Ptolemy Philopator, receives an embaſſy from Rome, iv. 211. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, at five years of age ſucceeds his father, iv, 473. 

Ptolemy Evergetes, King of Egypt, is threatened by Antiochys, 

to whom the Senate ſends ambaſſadors to put an end to the war, 
v. 465. He ſends ambaſſadors to Rome, 468. 

Ptolemies (Succeſſion of) from Lathyrus fon of Phyſco, vii. 453. 

Ptolemy Auletes, King of Egypt, is acknowledged a . and 

ally of the republic, viii. 75. He is driven out of his kingdom. 
Theophanes, a friend of Pompey, is ſuſpected of having engaged 
him to retire out of Egypt, 227. Salutary advice incffe 1 
given him by Cato on his journey to Rome. He arrives there, 
228. Berenice, his daughter, is placed en the throne by the 
Alexandrians, 329. He aſſaſſinates ſome others, gains over, 
and intimidates the reſt of the Alexandrian ambaſſadors at 
Rome, ibid. The cammifian to re-eſtabliſh him is given to 
Spinther, 230. The retended oracle of the Sibyl, which for- 
bad the entering into Egypt with an army, ibid. Intrigues of 
Pompey to procure that commiſſion. The affair remains in ſuſ- 
pence, 231. The good figure which Cicero makes in the whole 
of that atfair, 232. The King, by the help of money, engages 
Gabinius to re-eſtabliſh him, 272. Archelaus is killed, and the 
King re-eſtabliſhed, 274, His will, ix. 108, 171. 

Ptolemy, King of Cyprus. See Cyprus, +2 i 

Ptolemy, ſon of Auletes: difference between him and Cleopatra 
his ſiſter. Cæſar takes it into conſideration, ix. 171. And de- 
clares him King and his ſiſter Queen of Egypt, 175. He is ſent 
by Cæſar to the Alexandrians, who demanded him in the Alex- 
andrian war, 182. Laſt battle, in which he is defeated, and 
afterwards drowned in the Nile, 186. 1 

Ptolemy, ſecond ſon of Auletes, is declared a, conjointly with 
his ſiſter Cleopatra, ix. 187. He is poiſoned by her, 428. 

Ptolemy Apion, bequeaths the kingdom of Cyrene to the Romans, 
vi. 538. 

W ſon of Antony and Cleopatra. Antony declares him 
King at the ſame time as he acknowledges Cleopatra for his 
law ful ſpouſe, x. 221. _ | 

Publicans. Digreffion on them, iii. 398. Their frauds ſeverely 
puniſhed, iv. 79. Severity of Scare with re ard to them, vi. 

| 355» 
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Publilius Volerio. See Volerio. pl | 
palfio, a. Centurion in the army. A fingular example of emulation 
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355. Horrible oppreſſions exerciſed by them in Afia, vii. 276. 
Lucullus repreſſes them. Their complaints, 277. The affair 
of the publicans, upon which Cato and Cicero were divided, is 
terminated by Cæſar, viii. 45, 60, 73. n 


Publicola. ' See Valerius. pos Berk F 
publilius Philo (Q.) Conſul, ii. 388. Dictator, be chree 


laws very much againſt the Senate, ibid. The feſt plebeian 
Prætor, 363. Conſul for the ſecond ume, 369. His command 
of the army is continued after the expiration af bis Conſulſhip, 

70. He triumphs after the termination of his office, 373. Con- 
7 for the third time, he avenges the Romans of the diſgrace 
they received near Caudium, 400, & ſeq. Conſul far the four 


time, 422. 


= 


between him and Varenus, another Centurion, viii. 325, He 
betrays Ceſar, ix. 82. 2 | | 


Pullets, See Poulets. 
Punic war. See _ we | | 
Puniſhments made uſe of by the Cenſors on the citizens who had 


given cauſe for complaint, ii. 34. Examples, 35.” Moderation 
of the Romans in their puniſhments, 115. | 


Pupius Piſo. See Piſo. 
pylemenes, a common name of the Kings of Paphlagonia, vii. 8. 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, called to the fuccour of the Tarentines, 


ii. 57, He ſends them ſome troops, 61. He goes to Taren- 
tum, after having ſuffered a violent ſtorm, 63 He puts an end 
to the idle and voluptuous life of the Tarentines. Their com- 
m_ * ane 3 A of . of _ —_ 4 men, ibid. 
attle between him vinus, 65. gains the victory 
means of his elephants, 6g. His — on the victoi — 
the Romans, 70. He EE Rome, and 1s obliged to re- 
tire immediately, 71. His character, 72. The Senate ſends 
ambaſſadors to him concerning the exchange of priſoners, 73. 
Advice of Cineas to the King on that ſubjed, 74. Inſtead of 
a ſimple exchange he propoſes a peace, 75. Private interview 
of Pyrrhus with Fabricius. He offers him riches, which the 
latter refuſes. = then ineffe dually endeavours to frighten him 


* 


with one of his elephants, ibid. He gives an entertainment to 
the Ambaſſadors, 80. He ſends Cineas to Rome to treat of 
peace, 81. Ap. Claudius being blind is carried to the Senate, 
and prevents the peace from being concluded. 8 3. Praiſe which 
Cineas gives the Romans at his return, &5. Szcond battle near 
Aſculum. The loſs is nearly equal, 87. He is informed by 
Fabricius that his phyſician intends / to poiſon him, 28, He 
paſſes into Sicily to ſuccaur the Syracuſians againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, 90. He returns into Italy, 94. He is defeated by 
Curius in the third and laſt battle, 95. He quits Italy after 
buving deceived the Tarentines with vain expectations, 100. 
His death, 104. | 


ythium, a city fituated on the topof mount Olympus, is taken by 


Naſcia, by the orders of P. Emilius, v. 422. 
Quarters, 
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Uarters, and tribes of the city of Rome, i. 122. | 
Queſtors, and Queſtorſhip, origin and firſt inſtitution of that 
' magiſtracy, ii. 78. Two others named for the army, the func- 


tions of the former being confined to the city, 76. The num. 


ber of Queſtors doubled and augmented to eight, iii. 115. To 
twenty by Sylla, vii. 119. Czfar creates forty, ix. 325, A 
ſummary deſcription. of their functions, ii. 78. That charge 
was the firſt ſtep to the great offices of ſtate, 80. The Plebeians 
arrive at that office, 76, Queſtorſhip given to a child, x. 125. 
Queſtions perpetual : their eſtabliſhment, vi. 69. „„ 
Quinarii, pieces of money, iii. 450. | | 
Quintilis, an ancient name for the month of July, ix. 323. 
Quintii, (family of) tranſported from Alba to Rome, 1. 92. 
Quintivs Capitolinus (T.) Conſul, moderates the animoſity of 
Appius his colleague, i. 314. His army ſerves him with zeal 
againſt the Aqui, while that of Appius is defeated, 320. Con- 
ſal for the ſecond time, 323. For the third time, 3324. Conſul 
for the fourth time. His fine harangue on the domeſtic troubles, 
univerſally applauded, ii. 9. He marches againſt the Zqui and 
Volſci, and defeats them, 13. Conſul for the fifth time. His 
. praiſe, 40. Conſul for the ſixth time, he names Cincinnatus 
ictator to reſtrain Sp, Mzlius, 44. x 
Quintius Cincinnatus .) not able to ſave Cæſo his ſon from be- 
ing condemned, retires into the country, i. 348. He is taken 
from the plow to be made Conſul. His firmneſs againſt the 
Tribunes. He appeaſes a ſedition, 355. He refuſes to be con- 
tinued in his office, and returns to his 3 361. He is created 
Dictator, delivers the Conſul Minucius beſieged in his camp by 
the qui, defeats the enemy, triumphs, and abdicates the 
Dictatorſhip at the end of ſixteen days, 364. He refuſes the 
rewards which are offered him, 370. He engages the Conſuls 
and Patricians, with their friends and clients, to take up arms 
in order to excite the ardor of the people, 371. He is created 
DiRator to fruſtrate the deſigns of Mzlius, who endeavours to 
make himſelf King, ii. 46. He defends Servilius Ahala, who 
had killed Mzlius, ibid. 
Quintius (Cæſo) ſon of Cincinnatus oppoſes the law Terentilla, 
and is condemned to baniſhment, i. 345. He is recalled, 370. 
Quintius Cincinnatus (L.) another ſon of Cincinnatus, military 
Tribune, ii. 49. Maſter of the horſe to the Dictator Mamercus 
Emilius, 51. | 
Quintius Cincinnatus (T.) another ſon of Cincinnatus, Confal, 
agrees but badly with his colleague, ii. 56. Valiant combat, 
57, & ſeq. Conſul for the ſecond time, 60. Military Tn- 
dune, 61. He is defeated by the Veientes, ibid. He is diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the battle by Mam. Emilius the Dictator, 63- 
He is accuſed and acquitted, 


FR 
Quintius (T.) Obliged to put Kimſelf at the head of the Hd 
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ſoldiers revolted at Capua, he conducts them with admirable 

wiſdom, ii. 340. 5 5 | 

Quintius Criſpinus Conſul, iv. 249. He is dangerouſly wound- 
ed, 252. Foreſight of the Conſul in apprizing the allies of 
Hannibal's having taken the king Marcellus, by which means 
Hannibal is caught in his own ſnares, 254. He writes to the 
Senate to inform 1t of the death of Marcellus. Different orders 
which he receives, 256. He dies of his wounds, 2 


Qintius Criſpinus, his ſingle combat with Badius 1 
iv | 


Quintius Flamininus (T.) Demands and ' obtains the Conſulſhip, 
notwithſtanding the difficulties which oppoſe him. Character 
of that Roman, iv. 503. -Judicious refleion of Plutarch on 
this ſubject, 506. He ſets out from Rome, and arrives at the 
army near Epirus, 50%. He advances towards Philip in the 
defiles where he was intrenched, ibid. Interview between him 
and Philip, 508. He attacks Philip in the defiles, defeats him, 
and obliges him to fly, ibid. & ſeq. He makes himſelf maſter 
of ſeveral cities, and countries, partly by conſent, and partly by 
force, 510, He is continued in the command after the expira- 
tion of his Conſulſhip, 520, Ineffectual interview between him 
and Philip, 521. He makes an alliance with ſeveral ſtates of 
Greece, $23, He gains a famous victory over Philip near 
Cynoſcephala, 526. He grants him an interview, 532. Deli- 
beration of the - allies concerning the peace granted to Philip, 

33- The peace is concluded, 534. The treaty is ſent to 

ome and approved. Ten commiſlioners ſent to regulate the 
affairs of Greece. Conditions of the treaty, 535. The articles 
of peace are publiſhed at the Iſthmian games. The tranſports 
and joy of the Greeks, on hearing that their liberty is re-eſta- 
bliſhed, 538. Reflections on this great event, 540. Quintius 
viſits ſeveral of the cities of Greece, 541. Upon the report of 
the ten commiſſioners returned from Greece concerning Nabis, 
the Senate leaves Quintius at liberty to make war, or not, 
againſt that tyrant, v. 3. In conſequence of which, in an aſ- 
ſembly of the allies convened at Corinth, the war is declared 
againſt Nabis, ibid. . Quintius approaches Sparta, with a de- 
ſign to beſiege it, 5. He has an interview with Nabis, 7. He 
determines the allies to grant Nabis peace, ibid. Conditions 
of peace propoſed to Nabis, 9, which are not accepted, and 
Quintius renews the fiege with vigour, ibid. Argos ſubmits, 
and obtains a peace, 11. Argos recovers its liberty. Quintius 
there preſides at the Nemzan games, ibid. Diſcontent of the 
allies with reſ pect to the treaty concluded with Nabis, 12. Fine 
ſpeech of that Roman in the aſſembly of the allies at Corinth, 
13. The Roman ſlaves diſperſed thro* Greece are reſtored to 
him, 15. He makes the Roman garriſons evacuate the citadel of 
Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias, ibid. He regulates the affairs 
of Theſſaly, ibid. He returns to Rome, and there receives the 
honour of a triumph, 16. He demands the Conſulſhip, and 
carries it in ſpite of Scipio, who demands it for 8 53. 
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LN DENN. 
Methods which he made uſe of to engage "th Ztolians, 69. 
His ſpeech in the aſſembly of the Etolia 2 He faves 
city of Naupactus beſieged by the Conſul Acilius, 101. | 

Quintias (L.) Brother of T. Flamininus, forms the ſiege of 
Corinth, and is obliged to raife it, iv. 515. He is elected Con- 
ſul by the credit of his brother, v. 39. He is degraded, and ex- 

pelled the Senate by the Cenſor Cato, 263. | 

Quintius (L.) Father-1n-law of Pollid, proſeribed, and Pollio de. 
figned Conſul, ix. goo. Death of Quintius, 5 . 

Quirinalis (Mount) taken into Rome, i. 41. 

Quirinus, a name given to Romulus, i. 5 1. Dedication of his 

- temple by Papirius Curſor, iii. 32. < 15:80 

Quirites, why that name was given to the Romans, i. 40. 

122 — of killing Saturninus, is defended by Cicero, 

vii. 496. | > | 
Raven, ſuccours Valerius in a ſingle combat againſt a Gal, 


ii. 316. | 

Regillæ (Lake) famous for the victory gained by the Romans over 

the Latines, i. 211. | . : 

Regiſters, i. 31. Cato, when Quæſtor, refornis and reduces them 
to their duty, vii. 470. "on | 

Regulus (C. Atilius) is taken from the plow to be made Conſul, 
11 


| 1 
R 


egulus (M. Atilias) Conſul, iii. 112. Conſul fot the ſerond 
time. He with his colleague gains over the Carthaginiaus the 
famous battle of Ecnoma, 170. He paſſes into Africa together 
- with his colleague, and there gains conſiderable advantages, 196. 
The Senate continues to him the command in Africa, with the 
title of Proconſul, 177. He demands a ſucceſſor, in order to 
enable him to cultivate his field, 178. Battle with the ferpent 
of Bagrada, 179, He beats the Carthaginians, and takes 
Tunis, 180, He offers the Carthaginians condititions of peate, 
which are ſo hard that they are rejected, ibid. He is defeated 
and taken priſoner by Xantippus, 163. He 


the 
Carthaginian Ambaſſadors to Rome, 200. He declares againſt 


the exchange of priſoners, 201. . He returns to Carthage, where 
he expires in the moſt cruel torments, 203- Reflections on his 
firmneſs and patience, 204 Carthaginians delivered up ro the 
reſentment of his wife Marcia, 205. . | 
Religion; principles of the Romans on that ſubject, i. 25. How 
conſidered by Numa, 58. Reverence with which it inſpired 
the Romans, 70. Heralds for the ceremonies of religion, 69 
Neglected by Tullus Hoſtilius, is re-eſtabliſhed by Ancus 95 
Scruples of Religion, with regard to the election of Magiſtrates, 
ii. 119. Novelties in religion reformed by the authority of the 
magiſtrates, iv, 76. New ſuperſtitions forbid, vi. 71. Human 
victims, 188, They are prohibited, 357. Two Conſuls ab- 


dicated, on account of the defect of a religious form in their 
election, 
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eleclion, v. 508. Tribune of the people puniſted for having 

been wanting in reſpe& do the Pontifex Maximus, 509. 

Religion (Chriſtian ;) how far the conqueſts of the Romans tended 
to its eſtabliſhment, v. 151. Jeſus Chriſt and his church the 
end of all events, x. 317. | FIC 

Remus. See Romulus. | | 

Reno, a ſmall river near Bologna. Conference between Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus in the rand of Reno, ix. 490. 

Retreat of the people to the ſacred mountain, i. 234. Of the peo- 
ple to mount Aventine, and afterwards'to the mountain, 
410- Of the people to the Janiculum, iii. 49. | 

Revenues of the Romans, iii. 400, See Impoſts. | | 

Rhamnus, a gladiator, whom Antony engages to kill him, when 
he ſhould defire it, x. 189. k 

Rhaſcus. See Rheſcuporis. | 

Rhea Silvia, daughter of Numitor, placed atnong the veſtals, and 
delivered of Romulus and Remus, i. 9. She is ſhut up in 
priſon, ibid. 

Rhegium, horrid maſfacre of all the inhabitants of that city by a 
garriſon ſent thither from Rome, iii. 63. Severe vengeance for 

that crime, 108. 
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8 Rhemi, chief of one of the two factions which divided Gaul, 
viii. 168. | 

P Rheſcuporks, King of one of the Cantons of Thrace, x. 3. He 

l, ſerves in the army of Brutus and Caſſius, and his brother in that 


of the Triumviri, 22. Rhaſcus delivers Norbanus and Saxa 
from being ſurpriſed by his brother, 24. Rheſcuporis directs 
the route of Brutus and Caſſius thro' imprafticable ways, ibid. 

Rhetoricians (Latin :) Decree of the Cenſors againſt them, vi. 370. 

Rhetogenes, a Namantine, finds means to get out of the city of 
Numantia, to implore the aid of the Arvaci, vi. 49. His 
death, c2. 

Rhine : Ae of a bridge built over that river by Caſar, 
viii, 298. Cæſar paſfes it a ſecond time, 334. Agrippa lieu 
tenant of Octavius, is the ſecond Roman after Cæſar who paſſed 
that river, x. 137. 

Rhodians: they tend an embaſly to Antiochus, to prevent his 
joining Philip, v. 49. Their fleet which they ſent to join the 
Romans, is defeated by Pplyxenidas, 117. Another fleet deſtin- 
ed to ſecure the Romans in the war againit Perſeus, 368. That 
Prince ſends an embaſſy to exhort them to remain neuter, ibid. 
They ſend embaffadors to Rome in favour of that prince, 399. 
The Senate's anfwer to their inſolent ſpeech, 400. The Ro- 
man Ambaſſadors paſs thro* Rhodes, Upon their information, 
the Rhodians condemn to death all thoſe who had declared for 
Perſeus, 466. Their Ambaſſadors ill received at Rome, Their 
ſpeech, 476. Cato declares in their favour, 478. The Senate's 
anſwer, 480. The alliance of Rome is at length granted them, 
ibid. Their fidelity at the time of the war of Mithridates, vii. 

26. Who ineffectually beſieges Rhodes, 27. Fleet ſent by the 

Rhodians to the aſſiſtance of Pompey, ix. 147. Piediction of 

l a rower 
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a rower in that fleet, ibid. They refuſe to receive Pompey. in 
his flight, 153. Their blind confidence, They, are ſubjected 
by Calas, x. 6, Who treats them roughly, and plunders their 
treaſures without ſparing their temples, 7. They were recom- 
penſed by Antony, 81. ie br. 36 bo 
Rhone: celebrated paſſage of Hannibal over that river, iii. 344, 
Marius cuts a new canal to that river, vi. 
Rings (Gold): of the Roman knights killed 
Carthage, iii. 5 10. + 
Rock, Tarpeian, i. 38. . 4 7 
Rollin (Charles) Author of this work. His praiſe, v. 335» & ſeq; 
Romans: Their increaſe under Romulus, 1. 25. Predictions. of 
their grandeur, 47. Principles of their government, 77... (See 
Religion) Jealouſy of the neighbouring nations againſt them, 
104. Their character, r11, 162, 197. Their Increaſe under 
Servius, 130. They ſeem to think themſelves deſtined to he- 
come the maſters of the world, 151. Their number and increaſe 
of their liberties, under the Conſulſhip of Publicola, 183, At 
the beginning of the firſt Punic war, iii. 145. How greatly 
they regarded an oath, 1. 234. 'Their ſeverity with regard to 
manners. How this contributed to the grandeur of the empire, 
ii. 36. Their moderation with regard to puniſhments, 415. 
Puniſhments in uſe among them, 241. Eſteem of Porſens for 
them, 1. 195» and Pyrrhus, iii. 70. Their noble firmneſs with 
regard to Cineas, 85, Their obliging behaviour to the ſubjects 
of Porſena, i. 195. Their moderation with re to the 
Veientes, ii. 95. League of the neighbouring nations againſt 
them after the taking of Rome by the Gauls, 180. They ſuc- 
cour the Campanians againſt the Samnites, their allies, 320. 
Compariſon between them and Alexander the Great, 412. 
Their opinion of uſury, 307. Their difintereſtednefs, It, 105. 
(See Poverty.) They ſtrike off towards the ſea. (See Marine.) 
Zeal of the Romans for the glory of the Republic, iii. 224- 
Their firmneſs in the firſt Punic war, 230. Reflections on their 
continual wars, 255. Methods to excite emulation among the 
ſoldiers for war, v. 361. Number of the troops they could ſet 
on foot at the time of the war with the Gauls, and before the 
arrival of Hannibal in Italy, iii. 275, They become entire 
maſters of Italy, 293. Admirable fidelity of their allies, 426- 
Reflection upon their conduct with regard to their Generals who 
had bad ſucceſs, 493. Their love for their country in a want 
of money, 561. Admirable proofs of the love of the public 
good in ſeveral particulars, iv. 26. Their gentle uſage of the 
conquered people, in order to attach them to them, 238. Their 
fidelity in re- imburſing private perſons of the ſums they 
lent the republic, 371: Companion between the government 
of this republic and that of Carthage at the time of the ſecond 
Punic war, 468. They were the refuge of diſtreſſed Kings and 
prope, 474. Their greatneſs of ſpirit and generoſity, a 
y the vanquiſhed people, 440. Stratagem condemned by the 


ancient Senators, v. 369. Reflections upon their condudt in 
| SS reſpect 
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reſpect to the Grecian commonwealths, and the Kings, as well 
3 of Asa, and at the fame time upon the relation 
which all theſe events have to the eſtabliſnmont of the Chriſtian 
reer 
eginning of the luxury of „iv. 147. How the 
conqueſt of Alis contributed to it, v. 150. Height to which it 
was carried, viii. 258. (See Luxury.) Their magiſtrates be- 
in to vex the allies, v. 320. Divers examples of this, 321. 
Refieions upon the N happened in their manners 
and government, 326. ir unjuſt policy, 4734 481, 482. 
Reflections an their conduct in the deſtruction of Carthage, 525, 
dalluſt's refloction on them at the time of the war with Jugurtha, 
vi. 230. Extortions of their 1 the provinces, 354. 
Admirable conduct of ſeveral of them, 355. Refle&Qions on the 
Rate of the republic at the time of the war of Marius, vi. 484. 
Vaiverſal bankruptey, vii. 73. Corruption in their judgments, 
325. Violent ſtate of the republic in the latter times, 445. 
Corru in the manners of the Romans at the time of Cati- 
line, ibid. Firſt occaſion of the Roman troops taking arms 
againſt their country, ii. 336. | | | 
Rome: what we ought to think of thoſe events which are ſaid to 
have happened before and after its foundation for a certain ſpace 
of time, 1. 1. Year of its foundation, 13. Its extent enlarged 
by Romulus, 41. Its walls rebuilt by arquin the elder, 112. 
It is au ted by Servius, and divided into four. quartets, 
122, It is befieged by Coriolanus, 278. Taken and burnt by 
the Gauls, ii. 152, 156. Reflection on that event, 168. It is 
rebuilt wich great expedition, 177. Its citizens ſettled at Veit 
recalled, 182. Great fire, iv. 73. Hanoibal marches againſt 
Rome, 100. (See Hannibal.) The ftreets payed by the Cen- 
ſors, v. 313. It is enlarged and aggrandiſed by Sylla, vii. 
120. Beautified by Octavius, x. 166. Works of Agrippa for 
the conveniency and ornament of Rome, 205, & ſeq. A tem- 
ple erected to that city as a Goddeſs, 30g. * | 
Romulus. and Remus: their birth, i. 9. They arc expoſed by 
order of Numitor, and taken up by Fauſtulus, ibid. Their 
th, 10. They are taken by the robbers, 11. They are 
nown, kill Amulius, and re-eſtabliſh their grandfather on the 
throne, ibid, undertake to build a city, 12. Romulus 
kills Remus, 13- He founds the city of Rome, ibid. He con- 
vokes an aſſembly to deliberate on the form of government to 
be eſtabliſhed, 15. He is made King, ibid. Their choice is 
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f confirmed by a prodigy, 16, He appoints twelve Littors, 18. 

"1 He divides the people into tribes and Curiz, 19. Eftabliſhes 
! the Senate, ibid. He is attended by a guard, to whom he gives 

md the name of Celeres. Origin of the Roman kaights, 20. Or- 


10 der of the government which. he eſtabliſhed, 21. He permits 
d fathers to expoſe their children, 23. He opens an Aſylum, 24. 
the He grants the right of freedom to vanquiſhed nations, ibid. 
i Law with regard to marriages, 26. Power which he gave fa- 
thers over their children, 27. 

ſes Vor. X, Ii Romulus 
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Romulus ſends to demand of the l nations their 
daughters in marriage, and is refuſed, i. 33. He is obliged to 
ſeize a number at his games, 34. He encourages the capti 
virgins, ibid. He defeats the Cæninenſes, kills their King, 
- and obtains the ſpoils called Opimz, 35. He marks out on 
the Capitol a place for a temple to Jupiter Feretrius, J6: He 
. defeats the Antemnates and the Cruſtuminians, 37. ſtops 
the flight of his ſoldiers in the war againſt the Sabines, 
. vows to. build a temple to Jupiter Stator, 38. He reigus in 
. common with Tatius King of the Sabmes, 40. He augments 
the number of citizens, 41. And enl Rome, ibid. He 
reigns alone after the death of Tatius, 42. He belieges and 
takes Fidenz, 44. He defeats the Camerini, ibid. He marches 
- againſt the Veientes, and defeats them, ibid. His death, g. 
Cause of his death, 46. His praiſe, 155 51. He 1s deified, 
46. A temple is erected to him, under the name of Quit 
nus, 51. | mos 4 
oſcillus and Ægus, two Gauliſh officers attached to Cæſar, de- 
ſert, and go over to Pompey, ix. 124. | 
Roſcius (Sext.) is defended by Cicero, vii. 122, 126. 3 
Roſcius the comedian, inſtructs Cicero in action, vii. 1age * 
Roſcius Otho (L.) Tribune of the people, paſſes a law with te- 
| 2 to the Roman knights, vii. 360. He oppoſes the Jaw of 
Gabinius, for giving Pompey the command of the ſea, 375. 
When Prætor he is hifſed by the people. Cicero, who was then 
Conſul, appeaſes the clamour, 495. * 05.3% at 
Roftra, Tribunal of Harangues, , ſo called, ii. 364. 
Roxana, ſiſter of Mithridates, obliged by him to kill herſelf after 
loading with imprecations her barbarous brother, vii 271 
Rubicon, a ſmall river of Italy, famous paſſage of it by Cæſar, ix. 
26. Octavius alſo paſſes it in his march towards Rome, 469. 
Rullus (P. Servilius) propoſes a new Agrarian law, which Cicero 
prevents from being paſſed, vii. 488. A1 | 
Rupillius (P.) Conſul, terminates the war of the ſlaves in Sicily, 
vi. 85. He was there in his youth as an officer of the te- 
venue, ibid. | | at | 
Rutilia, ſiſter of Rutilius, mother of Cotta, accompanies her ſon 
in his baniſhment, vi. 396. . 
Rutilius (P.) accuſes Scaurus of bribery, and is accuſed in his 
turn, vi. 181. He is made choice of for licutenant-general by 
| Metellus Numidicus, 232. Conſul, 297. He exerciſes and 
. diſciplines his troops perfectly, 301. He is lieutenant- general 
under Scævola, Proconſul of Aſia, 355. He is condemned ua. 
. juſtly and goes into voluntary baniſhment, 473. He is/invited 
by Sylla to return to Rome and refuſes, - 376, He had-culti. 
vated all the ſciences, ibid. He eſcapes 4 the ſlaughter of 
the Romans by Mithridates, vii. 25. Horrid calumny of Theo- 
phanes againſt him, 26. 7 # S108 
Rutilius Lupus (P.) Conſul. His unjuſt ſuſpicions againſt ſeveral 
of the nobility, vi. 403. He rejects the counſel of 2 
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ſights, is vanquiſhed, and killed by the allies, 404. Couſter- 


nation at Rome on ſeeing his body, ibid. 
Rutuli, i. 6. TAE WA. 


8. 
82 Women; the rape of, i. 32. They ſeparate the two 
armies, 39. + 
Sabines, declare war againſt the Romans to revenge the of 
their — 1. 37. They make themſelves - maſters of the 


citadel of Rome by fraud, 38. They conclude a treaty with 


the Romans, 40. Victo ined over them by Tullus, 92. 
Their wars with the Ra under Tarquin the elder, "106. 
And in the Conſulſhip of Publicola, 196. They take advan- 
tage of the troubles' excited by the Decemviri to attack the Ro- 
mans, 395. Vanquiſhed by Curius Dentatus, they ſubmit, 
and are admitted free citizens of Rome, iii. 456. 

Sabinus (Titurius) lieutenant of Cæſar, defeats three nations 
allied to the Veneti, viii. 288. He periſhes with a legion and 
nine cohorts, by the treachery of Ambiorix, 318. | . 

dabinus. See Calviſius. 

Sacred mountain. See Mountain. 4 | 

Sacrifices, impious and cruel, which the Romans made uſe of to 
appeaſe the Gods, iii. 272, 483. See Human Victims. 

Sacriportus: a place near which young Marius is defeated by 
Sys, vii. gg: | yg 5 | 

Saculio, a buftoon, priſoner of Brutus, is put to death for his in- 
decent jokes, x. 37. , bs * 

Sadales, King of one of the Cantons of Thrace, x. 3. 5 

Saguntum, Saguntines: allies of the Romans, and comprehended 
in the treaty between the Romans and Afdrubal, iii. 272. 
Hannibal is determined to beſiege that city, 314. He forms 
the ſiege, ibid. The Romans ſend ambaſſadors to him to raiſe 
the fiege, 317. Alorcus endeavours in vain to bring the Sa- 

untines to an accommodation, 323. The city is taken and 

ſtroyed, 325. Trouble and grief which that news cauſes at 
Rome, 326. Saguntum re-eſtabliſhed by the Scipio's, iv. 67. 
Deputies of the Saguntines at Rome. They are received gra - 
cioully, 332. Another deputation, 427. | 

Salapia, is taken from the Carthaginians by the Romans, and the 
garriſon put to the ſword, iv. 170. Hannibal endeavours to 
take the city by fraud, and is caught in his own ſnare, 254. 

Salaſci, vanquiſhed by the Conſul Ap. Claudius, who, triumphs 
by the help of his daughter a veſtal, vi. 76. They are ſubdued 
by Valerius Meſfala, x. 203. *. 

dalentines, defeated by the Conſul Volumnius, ii. 442. 

dali, priefts inſtituted by Numa, 1. 66. | | 

Salluſt, the hiſtorian, Tribune of the people, and perſonal enemy 
of Milo, viii. 394. He is degraded from his rank of Senator 
for his debaucheries, 479. He is made Prætor by Czlar, ix. 

11 2 220, 
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220. Afterwards governor of Nuniidia. Hiv qramy- hne, 
280. . vi. 9 md. 
— 


Salluvii. See Gaul Tranſalpine. 


Salonæ, a city of Illyticum, ſuſtains a ſiege, ix. 199. Taken by 


Pollio, x. 103- 
Salt-pits, digge by Ancus Martius, 


1 
- * 
0 


i. . 
Salutation : abuſe of the public ichvols of fidutation, v3. 72 F 
Peruſit, 


Salvidienus, lieutenant of Octavius, covers the fiepe 


which he himſelf was carrying on, x. 71. Traitor to Ocavins, 


he is condemned and put to death, 101. „ 48th 
* King of the revulted ſlaves in Sicily, vi. y2g. (ee 
£4 | Ut 


ves.) | 2 5 
OT machines made nfe of by Marcellus at the ſiege of Syth- 
ouſe, iv. 37. "eg en 
Samvites, are eſtabliſhed at Capua, and kill the inhabitunt i, 
69. Character of that people, 320. They ravage Campania, 

ia, the 


ibid. On theirgefufing'to quit the territories of 
Romans declare war againſt Wha, "ooh; They loſe -a fm 
battle againſt the Conſul Valerius Corvus, ibid. Another M- 
tory gained over them by the valour oſ Decius, à leg? Ta- 
bune, 328. Vanquiſhed a third time, 333. demand 

ace, 343. The war is renewed, 4393. Papirias d named 
DiRator 374. And in his abſence they are vauquithed by the 
maſter of the horſe, 375, afterwards by the Dictator, und when 
a truce for a year. 385. | | * 


Pontius General of the Samnites, encourages, and makes hem 


take arms, ii. 383. They lay an ambuſcade far the Romans 
near Caudium, who fall into it precipitatety, 390. (See Pan- 
tius, and Caudium.) They fhut them up between du defiles, 
They cauſe them to paſs under the yoke, Luceriz is taken, 
and fix hundred hoſtages given by the Romans, ad. & 
Their different wars with the Romans, 420. They ate d 
by the Dictator Fabius, 422. By the Conſul Junius, 
Bloody battle between them and the Romans, which obliges 
latter to name a Dictator, 435. Extraordmary drefs of theirdal- 
diers. They are vanquiſhed, 438. They renew the war, 453. 
The Conſuls march againft them, obtain preat advantages over 
them, and ravage their whole country, 457. Defeated by De- 
civs, they are obliged to quit their country, and join che He- 
trurians, 460. Decius takes ſeveral places from them, qr. 
They are deſeated by Volumnius, who takes from them the 
plunder they had got in Campania, 465. Two colonies gent 
ioto their country, 467. They are defeated with the Gauls, 
who had joined them in Hetruria, iii. 11. Their tenaciouſye!s 
for continuing the war, 18. Singular combat in which both 
ſides are terrified, and gain ſmall advantages over each oder, 
19. Terrible preparations on their part. The oath demanded 
o 


the ſoldiers, attended with _—_— ceremonies, 21. They 


are cut to pieces near Aquilonia, by Papirius Curſor, 23. 
The Samnites arm again, and obtain a great victory over Fa- 
bius Gurges, iii. 34. They are vanquiſhed by the ſame Conſul, 
39 
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3» Reduced tw aſk peace, Pteſent to Curius, 
whor refuſes. it, 4. They iroly Ideſeated, u- The 
Confis recoive a check on ny; 2. 'Fhe war againſt 
them entirely terminated, 108. After the battle of Cann, 
they Jain klanmbaPs: party, 492. Their complaints to Hanni« 


bal, 593. * | 
They and the MarG, the head of the league of the Allies 

agen the Romans, vi. They join the ef Marius 

and Cinna, 423. In — e hes and ſe- 

vorab of the chiefs of Manus's party, they march againſt Nome. 

Baule betueen them and Sylla at the. gates of Rome, vii. g7. 
Laſt blow to that party, and the league: of the Allies, 100. 

Samoſatis,. a. eity af C ena. The ſuccck off the ſiege off that 
city does n henoer to: Antony, x. 123. as | 

damos, Sumptuoes and gay entertainments: given in that iſland by 
Antony and x. 228. 275 N | 

Sardinia and Corſica. Expeditions of the Romans in theſe iſlands. 
Their deſcription, in. 162. The former is taken ſrom the Car- 
thaginians by the Romans, 25 1. And entirely ſubdued, 255. 
That and Corſica reduced to a province of the Roman people, 
260. The Carthaginians fend troops: into Sardinia, 545, and 
the Romans fend ſuccours, ibid. It revolts, and is entirely ſab- 
jeted by T. Manlies, after a famous victory, 5 30 Troubles 

in theſe iſlands, W 309. | 

Sarmentus, à buffoon of Octavius, x. 235. . R 

Saturnalia : a renewal of that feaſt, ib. 382. Digrefſion, on that 
— . or hoe heought to Sy lla, vii. 7 

Satyn, found N to Sy lla, vi. 70. | | 

— (L. Apuleius) origin of his batred for the Senate. He 
is made Tribune of the people, and contracts a conjunction with 
Marius, vi. 336, whom he cauſes to be elected Conſul for the 
fourth time, 305. His: violent conteſts with Metellus Numidi- 
cus, 337. He adults the ambaſſadors of Mithridates, is tried 
and acquitted, 33%. He kills Nonius, and is elected Tribune 
in his ſtead for the ſecond time, 339: He propoſes and paſſes a 
new Agrarian law, 340. His de, 343. New exceſles 
which unite againſt him all the orders of the republic: he is put 
to. death, 345. | His memory is deteſted, 347, 

Saufeius, an accomplice of Saturninus, vi. 346. 

Saxa, See Decidius. 

—_—_ 2 the people to adjudge a diſputed territory. to them. 
ſolves, ii. 1 

Scapula, who cauſed an inſurrection in Bœtica againſt Cæſar, cauſes 
himſelf ro be killed after the battle of Munda, ix. 318. 

Saurus (M. AEmitius.) His rife, vi. 180. His probity ſoſpi- 
cious in matters of gain, 181. He wrote his own life, 182. 
His Conſulſhip, ibid. He is elected prince of the Senate, 183. 
He is deputed to Jugurtha, who gains him by money, 212. He 
goes with Calpurnius into Numidia, He enters with him into 
an infamous treaty: with Jugurtha, 214- His Cenſorſhip, 286. 
He is accuſed before the people and acquitted with great diſſ- 

I 1 3 culty, 
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_ culty, 288. He appears in publick, though -twrmented with the 
. to oppoſe Saturninus, on He is accuſed ane 


trięates himſelf out EE by bis o, and W 


—.— (Aurelius) Conſul, vi. 243. He is defeated and taken by 
the — 298. He is put to death for his r- in ſpeak 


ing, 3 


Scaurus (M.) sos of the Prince of the Senate, ſent by Pompeyin- 


to Syria, is corru — vii. pn” He marries 
Mucka who was di —.— by Pom His expedition 
ainſt Aretas, viii. 41. His edile ip. — luxury of 
the games he gives to the people, 125. Accuſed of extortion, 

he is defended by Cicero, and acquitted, ed, 379: He is Larne 
of bribery, and condemned : Pom afliſtance, 408. 
Sceleratus: a name given to one of — of Rome, i. 140. 
2 or Scevius, a ſoldier of Cæſar, an admirable action oi him, 


Sceva, vs, tain of oe of Cas cob cohorts. in. prodgion wm, 


IX. 122, 

Scevola. See Macivs (C.) 7 

Scevola (P. Mucius.) Conſul, vi. 102. Tib. Gracchus commit 
cates to _ his project, 103. Moderation and prudence ofthat 
Conſul, 116. 

Scevola (Q. Mucius) the Pontiff, His admirable conduct in Aka, 
in the quality of Proconſul, vi. 355. He is made Conſul. His 
praiſe, 359. He renounces the government of a province which 
ſell to him by lot, 361. He is wounded with a dagger at the 


funeral of Marius, vi. 482. He i 1s killed by the order of young 


Marius, vii. 


4+ | 
Scevola (Mucius) the Avgur, Conſul, vi. 205. A light ſcene be- 


tween him and Abucius, 287. His firmneſs againſt Sylla, 450. 
Schools, .public, for dancing, abuſe of their regulation, vi. 73. 
Schools of the Latin Rhetoricians. See Rhetoricians. 
Scipio (P. Cornelius) maſter of the borſe under Camillus the Dic- 

tator. ii. 124. | 
Scipio (L. Cornelius) is named Conſul, ii, 453. He marches 
againſt the Hetrurians, 454. $4.4 
Scipio Aſina (Cn. Cornelius) Conſul. is taken with ſeventeen — 
and carried into Carthage, iii. 158. He is made Conſul 


the ſecond time, 190. 


Scipio (L. Cornelius) Conſul, iii. 162. His expedition againſt the 


iſlands of Sardinia and Corlica, ibid. His probity and virtue, 
164. 


Scipio (P. Cornelius) Conſul, iii. 314. He arrives by ſea at Mar- 


ſeilles, and is informed that Hannibal is upon the point of pal- 
ſing the Rhone, 342. He endeavours in vain to overtake hi 
348. Heis defeated near Ticinus in a battle of the cavalry; is 
wounded, and ſaved by his ſon, 358. He retires over the T 
and intrenches himſelf, 363. He is joined by his brother in 
Spain, 435- (For their expeditions ſee the following: article.) 


—— 
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Scipio (Cn. Cornelia) Conſol i 167. His fuccesul expedi- 
tions in Spain, 375, 433. , He joins his brother Publius, 435- 
Abelox delivers ken by — the Spapiſh — © C 


by Hannibal at Saguatum, ip conſequence of which they renew 
the engagements with the people of Spain, 436. The two Ge- 
nerals give Aſdrubal battle, in order to prevent his marching 
into A's and defeat him, 529.. 21 twice running defeat 

arthaginians, 561. They re iſh Saguntum, iv. 67. 
They make an alliance with Syphax, 71. They endeavour to 


terminate the war in Spain, and in order to that theic 


armies, 117. Cneus marches againſt Aſdrubal. He is aban- 
doned by the Celtiberians, and defeated, 118. Publius, who 
had marched againſt two other Generals, is conquered and kill- 
ed in battle, 120. Cneus attacked by the three Generals uajt- 
ed, is defeated and killed, 122. His noble difintereſtedneſs, 
124. Reflections on the conduct of the two Scipio's, 125. (For 
the conſequences of their defeat, ſee L. Marcius.) 


Scipio, the firſt Africanus, ſaves the life of bis father in a battle, 


ini. 362. When very young he ſuppreſſes a dangerous conſpita- 
cy, 477. He is made Edile before he is of age, together with 
his brother, Joy of their mother on that occaſion, iv. 76. When 
only twenty-four years of age, he is named to command in 
Spain with the title of Proconſul, 139. His wonderful addreſs 
in diſplaying his talents, in order to attract reſpect, 141. He 

s to Spain, 142, 174. He forms a deſign of beſieging Car- 
— and prepares every thing for the execution of it during 
the winter quarters, 175. The army and fleet ſet out together, 
and arrive before that place, a7Þ. He befieges it by land and 
ſea, 179. He makes an aſſault, and takes the city by ſtorm, 
180. The plunder of it confiderable, 183. Manner of his 
dividing the ſpoils, 184. He harangues the victorious army and 
praiſes their valour = zeal, 188. A very warm diſpute for 
the mural crown, Scipio terminates it in a pacific manner, 186. 
His generoſity to the hoſtages and priſoners, 187, His wiſe 
conduct with reſpeR to ſome ladies __ the hoſtages, 188. 
He delivers without ranſom a young Princeſs of exquiſite 
beauty to Allucius, to whom ſhe was promiſed in marriage, 190. 
Praiſe of that Roman General, 191. He ſends Lælius to Rome 
to carry the news of his victory, 193. He exerciſes his land 
and ſea forces, ibid. He returns to Tarraco, 194. 

Scipio brings back the ſtates of Spain to the party of the Ro- 
mans, iv. 236. He determines to fight Aſdrubal, ibid. Indibi- 
lis and Mandonius quit the Carthaginians in order to join him, 
237. Battle, where Aſdrubal is defeated and put to flight, 240. 
He refuſes the name of King offered him by the Spaniards, 242. 
He ſets at liberty without ranſom and with preſents, Maſſiva a 
young Numidian Prince, ibid. He judges it not proper to 
purſue his enemies, 243- His praiſe, 298. He gains a great 
victory over Aſdrubal, ſon of Giſgo, and over Mago, 299. He 
courts the friendſhip of Syphax, goes into Africa, and there 
meets with Aſd: ubal, 3067 He beſieges, and takes the ny ot 
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Hiturgis, and deſtroys it entirely, He takes Caftulon, 
$89. 111 gives games and combats FP. eg in hopouy of 
is father and uncle, ibid. e Warn 
Sickneſs of Scipio, which occifions 4 NE, He 
uſes infinite addreſs in appeafing and puniſhing tion, 
_ $15. His ſpeech, 318. Admirable wiſdom in his gondu@en 


that occaſion, 32 1. He marches againſt Mandonjus and Indibi. 


- His, who had revolted, and defeats them entirely, 424. He 
dons them, 326. His interview with Main. 125 Here. 
turns to Rome, and gives an account of his exploits, 337. He 
is created Conſul. He offers an hundred oxen to 1 

Scipio forms a deſign of carrying the war into Africa, Diſpuie 
on that ſubjeft, iv. 334. Speech of Fabius againſt him, Ibid. 
Secipio's anſwer, 342. After ſome heſitation, he refers the quei. 
tion to the Senate, which permits him to go into yore? 
He is traverſed by Fabius, 350. Wonderful zeal of the 
for him, ibid. e ſets out for Sicily, ibid. He arms three 
- hundred Roman horſe, at the expence of a like number of Si- 
ans, 353. He takes all the neceſſary meaſures for his great 
defign, 354. He regulates ſome affairs of Sicily, 35 . He 
takes Locri from the Carthaginians, 361. He gives the cauſe 
in favour of Pleminius, whom he continues in the goverament 
of Locri, 368. Fabius's warm ſpeech againſt him on that ſob- 
— 376. Fen commiſſioners go to Syracuſe to examine into 

is conduct on that occaſion. He is fully vindicated, Ir The 
Senate highly applauds him, 382. He conceals the intidelity of 
Syphax from his ſoldiers, 386 He repairs to Lilybæum, and 
prepares every thing for the departure of the fleet, 387. He 
arrives in Africa, 391. | | 

Scipio ravages the country, and defeats a detachment of Cu- 
thaginian cavalry, iv. 392. Maſiniſſa joins him, 393. He de- 
feats and kills Hanno, in an action of the cavalry, ibid, He 
ruins the country of Africa, 394. He undertakes the fiege of 
Utica, and is obliged to foſpend it, 395. He receives convoys, 
ibid. He is continued in the e Earneſtneſs of the Ro. 
mans to ſecond his enterprize, 400. He forms a grand delign. 
In the mean time he amuſes Syphax with the hopes of an ac- 
commodation, 401. He difcovers his deſign, which was to 
burn the two camps of the enemy, and executes it with fycceſs, 
403. Battle in which he js vitorious, 407. He ſubjeRts all 
the cities in the dependance of Carthage, 408. His fleet1s at- 
tack'd by that of Carthage, which gains a ſmall advantage, 40. 
He mixes zeproaches with praifes to Maſiniſſa, for marrym 
phoniſba, 417. He conſoles Maſiniſſa, after the death of 80- 

honiſba, and gives him great praiſes and preſents, 420. 

The Carthaginians ſend to demand peace of Scipio. p 
tions which he offers them. iv. 420. Anxiety of the Romans 
for him, at the departure of Hannibal, 427. His ambaſſadors 
are inſulted at Carthage, 431. He ſends back Hannibal's ſpies, 
436. His interview with Hannibal. Their ſpeeches from Po- 
lybius and Tit. Livius, 437. He preparey for a decifive m 
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447- The battle is fought 


tory, 453- He prepares to 
dors ſent to him to aſk a peace, 455. © party 
Numidians, commanded by the ſon of Syphax, ibid. Condi- 
tions of pence propoſed by him, 456. Joy cauſed by the news of 
his victory at Rome, 459. He udes a burns 500 
ſhips of the Carthaginians, and puniſhes Fo amr 465- He 
ives to Maſiniſſa the kingdom of Syphax, 467. He returns to 
ome, receives the honour of a triumph, and the ſurname of 
* 469. He celebrates games, and rewards his ſol- 

rs, . 5 . - 

eis i. created Cenſor, iv. 303. Conſul for the ſecond 
time, v. 20. He oppoſes the violent reſolutions of the Senate 
againſt Hannibal, 53. He demands the Conſullhip for Scipi 
Nafica, The credit of Flaminius deprives him of it, 60. His 
converſation with Hannibal, at the court of Antiochus, 64. He 
ſerves in quality of Lieutenant under his brother, to whom he 
had cauſed to be given the province of Greece, 110. Hera- 
clides, Ambaſſador from Antiochus, endeavours to gain him by 
eonfiderable offers. Fine anfwer which he makes him, 134. 
Antiochus ſends him his ſon, 135. 

Scipio Africanus is cited before the people, v. 206, Grie- 
vances of the Tribunes againſt him, 208. Inſtead of anſwering 
them, he earries the whole aſſembly with him to the Capitol, to 
thank the Gods ſor his victory, 209. He retires to Lintemum: 
Animoſity of the Tribunes, 210. Sempronius Graechus, his 
2 — enemy, declares for him againſt his colleagues, 211. 

ivy's reflection on the two parts of his life, 213. Difference 
between hiſtorians, concerning the fate of that man, 215. 
His death, 259. Character of, and compariſon between that 
Roman General, and Hannibal, 278. 


Scipio (L. Corn.) Aſtatieus, brother of Africanus, is made dle 


with him, iv. 76. He takes Oringis, Kew of Betica, 288. 
He carries to Rome the news of the entire ſubmi of Spain, 
304. is named Conſul, v. 108. He obtains the province 
of Greece, by the intereſt of his brother, 110. He is leſt at li- 
berty to go into Aſia, if he j $ it proper, ibid. He arrives 
in Greece, and after many Is, he grants the ZEtolians a 
trace for fix months, to ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome, 111. Af- 
ter founding the diſpoſitions of Philip, he ſets out for Afra, by 
way of Macedonia, 113. He is received with his army by 


Philip, with royal magoificence, 114. He gains Prufias, 125. 


He paſſes the ellefpont, and enters Afia, n3i. He follows 
Antiochus to give him battle, 136. The armies are drawn up 
in battle, ibid, | Battle is given, The Fing's army is defeated 
and cut to pieces, 140. The cities of Afia Minor ſurrender to 
him, 143. His anſwer to the Ambaſſadors ſent by Antiechus 
to dem:nd peace. Conditions which he impoſes, 144. He re- 
turns to Rome, has the ſurname of Aſiaticus, and triumphs, 149. 

Scipo Aſiaticus is accuſed of embezzling the publie money, 
and condemned, v. 217. He is ordered to be — _ 

Kh 


IN ADCEKX! 


ſpeech of Naſica in his favour, 218. Sow Gmcchus, Tribune, 
oppoſes his impriſonment, 221. The ſale of his eſtate juſlifes 
him, 222. He is degraded by Cato the Cenſor,” 284. 

Scipio Naſica (P. Corn.) is declared the worthieſt man in the whole 
commonwealth, iv. 368. He demands the Conſulſhip, and is 

- refuſed, v..59. The year after he is made Conſul, 8 . 


gains a victory over the Roli, and triumphs, notwithſtanding the 


oppoſition of a Tribune, 55 | ih n eee 
Scipio Naſica (P. Cornelius) fon of the preceding, and ſon · in · la 
af Scipio Africanus, drives the Macedonians. from the poſt of 
Pythium, v. 422. He preſſes Paulus Amilius io give ; 
pn _ Conſul, he abdicates it out of reſpect to religion, and an 
| order of the Senate, 508. Cenſor, he ſets up a Clepſydra, or 
water-clock, for the uſe of the publick, iii. 149. Conſul for the 
ſecond time, he terminates the war againſt the Dalmatians. His 
madeſty, v. og. He obtains of the Senate the demolition of a 
theatre, 506. He is ſent into Macedonia againſt Andriſcus, 
512. His diſpute with Cato, on the ſubject of the war againſt 
the Carthaginians, 519. wb 
Scipio Naſica (P. Cornelius) Conſul, is impriſoned by the An. 
bunes, vi. 33. His conſtancy, in reſpect to the people, ibid. 
He is at the head of the moſt violent party againſt üb. G 


chus, and cauſes him to be put to death, 116. The Senne 


ſends him into Aſia to remove him from the revenge of the peo- 
ple, 121.. His death, ibid, „E hal we 
3 (P. Cornelius.) Conſul, vi. 213. His death and 
raiſe, 216. | | "1s 
Scipio (L. Corn.) ſon of the firſt Africanus, is named Prator. 
How he obtained that office, v. 311. | ad 
Scipia, another ſon of the firſt Africanus, adoptive father: of the 
econd, v. 312. | TROP? 5 5 
Scipio Amilios, the ſecond Africanus, and the Numantine, adop. 
| ye ſon of the foregoing, v. 312. His courage in the battle of 
aulus Emilius, his father, againſt Perſeus, 434. He occupies 
Macedonia, and exerciſes himſelf in hunting, 480. His. great 
. friendſhip with Polybius, 488. Generous and noble uſe wii 
he makes of his riches on Hog occaſions, . 501. . Compariſon 
between him and Tubero, 505. He offers to ſerve in Spain, 
and brings over all the youth with him, vi. 8. Single combat, 
in which he is vitorious, 10. He is ſpectator of a battle, be- 
tween Maſiniſſa and the Carthaginians, v. 517, He diſtinguiſhes 
- himſelf above all the officers at the ſiege of Carthage. His mo- 
deſty, 530. He demands the ÆEdileſkip, and is elected Conſul 
againſt the laws, and charged with the war in Africa, 531+ He 
arrives in Africa, and delivers Mancinus from great danger, 
532. He re-ellabliſhes diſcipline in the troops, and carries on 
the ſiege with vigour, ibid. & ſeq. His works for encloſing the 
city of Carthage, $36. He takes Nepheris, a town id the 
neighbourhood of Carthage, 538. He continues the fiege, 
makes himſelf maſter of that city, 539. Aſdrubal ſurrenders to 
him, 540. His compaſſion for the ruin of that city, ibid. * 
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uſe which he makes of the ſpoils, 541. He returns to Rome, 


and receives:the honour. of a triumph, 5433 
Scipio Emilius, by one ſingle ex preſſion, excludes the two Con · 
uls from the command of the armies in Spain, vi. 17. He is 
named Conſul for the ſecond time, 44. Spain is allotted him 
for his province, ibid. He labours and ſucceeds in reforming 
— 45. He s in refuſing the Numantines battle, 
46. e preſſes the with vigour, 47. Wonderful order 
that he eftabliſhed, for being informed of all that paſſed, 48. 
He ſeverely puniſhes the city of Lutia, for warmly intereſting 
themſelves in the cauſe of the Numantines, 50. His generoſity 
and difintereſtedneſs on occaſion. of the preſents which they offer 
him, ibid. The Numantines cannot obtain peace, 61. They 
at length ſurrender, ibid. 'The city is entirely demoliſhed, 52. 
He triumphs, and obtains. the name of Numantinus, ibi. 
Private life of Scipio Amilius, vi. 54. Celebrated embaſſy 
with which he was charged, 59. He is appointed to regulate 
the ſucceſſion of Maſiniſſa, 199. Excellent advice which he 
gives to Jugurtha, 201, He is accuſed, 66. He himſelf ac- 
caſes Cotta, 67. Several paſſages of his Cenſorſnip, 69. He 
inveighs againſt the abuſe of the public dancing ſchools, 73. 
His anſwer, concerning the death of Tib. Gracchus, 123. He 
_ declares in favour of thoſe who are in * 5 9 .of lands, 127. 
He is found dead in his bed, 128. obſequies, 130. His 
averſion to pomp, his praiſe, 131. | | 
Scipio (L.) Afiaticus, Conſul, vii. 83. Sylla debauches his army, 
87. He raiſes a new army, and is again abandoned, 91. e 
is proſcribed by Sylla, 102. Dag I VEL ane 5.46 kt 8 
Scipio (Metellus.) See Metellus. | 
Scipio, a man without talents, and without merit, employed by 
æſar in the African war, ix. 236. | 
Scodra, capital of the kingdom of Gentius, v. 418. Common 
boundary between the two great provinces of Octavius and An- 
tony, X. | 


Sorduſci, Ck on the banks of the Danube : War againſt them, 


Vl. 177. 7 vie =1 "Xa 
Seribonka, ſiſter of Libo, married to Oftavius, x. 94. She is di- 
vorced the ſame day ſhe was delivered of Julia, 127. 

Scribonius Curio, See Curio. | | 
Scribonius Libo, commander for Pompey, of a fleet of fifty veſſels, 
makes an ineffectual attempt to block up Brunduſium, ix. 114. 
He is ſent to Antony by Sextus Pompeius his ſon-in-law, x. gz. 
Octavius marries his ſiſter, 94. He prepares the way for a ne- 

gotiation between Sextus and the Triumviri, 109. 
"_ a famous rock; where Octavius's fleet is very much damag- 
ed, x. 134+ | | 
Scrutiny, 2 at Rome into the election of Magiſtrates, vi. 
74. Into trials, making of laws, and into trials for treaſon, 75, 
Sedition : firſt among the Roman troops, for turning their arms 
againlt their country, ii. 336. Sedition of Sucro, iv. 313. Of 


the ſoldiers againſt the Decemviri, i. 409. Of the 2 of 
a» 


IN D E X. 
Copuay it. 336. of Nordavus, vi 365. Os the 


Macedonia, iv. Of the Soldiers Oi * 
- ſodirion to the e, v. 282. . — 2 


= . n 
Seleveus, ſon of Antiochus, p 
— mag marries Berenace, | 

vii. 229. She cauſes him to be Rrangled, ibid; 

Sempronia, fifler of the Gracchs, quires Sip the fn — hs 

_ eanus, vi. 97. She is ſuſpectod to bare 

in the death of her huſband, 129. Do firmly. Ltr e 

acknowledge the falſe Gracchus, 338. 1 8 
Sempronia, enters into the — — racy of Catiline, — ny 11 
dempronius Atratinas (C.) Conſul, makes an unfortunate campaign 

the Volſei, #. 69. Eng of man 

ibid. He is fined, 79. 

Sempronius us; is made Oonful, i ii. 
Sempronius (T.) Conſul, into Sicity, 


thaginians at fea, iii. He rs 
== ge, 367. — 


* 1 Graechus (Tib.) General of the horſe, 18. 484) — 
ſul, he appeaſes the alarm cauſed av Rome, by the defeat of 
Poſthumius in Ciſalpine Gaul, 526, He enters ow his offer, 
533. Diſtribution of the armies, ibid. He froſtrates the er- 
prize of che Campanians a 

lace againſt Hannibal, 547. 
kirmiſhes between him and Ho during the — 2 
He gains a —_— Hanno, near Beneventum, and gives 
ſlaves, who had ſerved in his army, their liberty, iv., x9. > 
of the victor ĩous troops, on their return to Beneventum. 
ven them by the inhabitants, 23. Conſul for the ſecond = 
| ſets out for Lucania, 67. He is betrayed by Flavius, Pra- 
tor of Lucania, his friend and gueſt, 91. He is killed in the 
combat, 

Sempron 108 T uditanus, (P.) Conſul, iv. 369. He is de by 
Hannibal, and foon after beats him in his turn with great ad- 
vantage, 396. 

Sempronius Gracchus, (T.) See Gracehus. 

Sempron Afellio, Prætor of Sicily. His admirable eondu@, vi. 

2 Aſellio, Prætor of the city, aſſaſſinated in the Forum, 

by the faction of the rich uſurers, vi. 424. 

Senate: eſtabliſhment of that aſſembly, i. 19. Their number 


augmented by Romulus, 41. By 'Farquin the elder, 103. 
is fill'd up, having been greatly diminiſhed by Tarquin the 
Proud, 108. DiQator created to chuſe Senators, in room 


Czfar, ix. 222. At Rome; wi. 444, 46 e 


Seleneidze, defpoited of the kingdom of Syria, vii. RE | 
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IN D E X. 


of thoſe killed t the battle of Canne, iti. $22. a fills it up 
with three handred Knights, vii. 119. Prince of the Senate, 
Ii, 2 Power of the Senate, i. 329, Mutual dependante of 
the Confuls, Senate, and People, 330. Laws againſt the au- 
thordty of the Senste, paſſed without oppoſition, ii. 358. Praiſe 
given that aſſembly by Cineas, iii. 85. | N 
The Senate weakened under the Conſulſhip of Afranius, viii. 
It is diſhonoured by the members introduced into it 
Fear, ix. 295, And the Triumviri, xi 106. The decrees 
of flattery in favour of Cæſar, ix. 283. He is ſpoilt by the 8e- 
nate's = 1, It favors the conſpirators after = _ 
Y ts conduct againſt Antony, 435. o whom 
288 adepmarion, 436. —— a fins Lepidns, 438. 
Prepares to make war againſt Antony, 440. New . * 
decreed to Antony; which is rendered abortive, 441. he Se- 
nate extols prodigiouſly the a gained over Antony, 
449. it s to pull down us, 455. The 
lite projects and intereſis of Octavius and the Senate, 456. 
t furniſhes him with a pretext, which he males uſe of to de- 
clare himfelf, 458. Senate refuſes him the Conſulſhip, 
462. It has recourſe to m =gainft Antony and Lepidus, 466. 
Inoonſtaney of the Senate, with regard to Octavias, 468, & ſeq. 
Who makes it reyoke the decrees againſt Antony and Lepidus, 
487, Honours decreed to Octavius by the Senate, x. 162, 5 
302, & ſeq. Palace of Julius deſigned for the affemblies of 
Senate, It, 4 + 


Senators. No body was permitted to interrupt a Senator while he 


was ſpeaking in his place, viii. 54. The Senators govern al- 
ternately, during the interreguum, i. 52. Reflection on their 
conduct, with regard to the troubles about the debts, 240. 
Reaſons for their oppoſing the Agrarian law, 378. They 
make uſe of little arts below ſuch an auguſt body, ii. 67. T0 
have recourſe to the Tribunes of the people, againſt the mili- 
tary Tribunes, in nomination of a Dictator. refuſe to 
uſe their authority, 93. | | 
The Senators fet the example of paying a new contribution, 
li. 97: Their acknowledgment of the generoſity of the Knights 
and people, at the time of the of Veii, 110. In a very 
conjuncture, they carry their gold and filver to the trea- 
ſury. The other citizens imitate them, iv. 169. Senators maſ- 
ſacred by the Gauls, ii. 155. 
Senators have diſtinguiſhed places allotted them at the games, 
v. 47. They begin to adhere with little fincerity to the rules of 
{trit juſtice, 9. The old ones condemn the ftratagem made 
uſe of by the Komen Ambaſſadors towards Perſeus, 369. Thirty- 


two of them degraded by the Cenſors, vi. 179. Sixty-four 
Senators ſtruck off the liſt, vii. 349. A Senator wants to fight 
as a pladiator, x. 127. Part which the Senators took in the 

feaſts given by Octavius, 313. N 
Caius transfers the adminiſtration of juſtice from the Ser ators 
to the Knights, vi. 146. The Senators, in order to rum the 
credit 


1. N DEX. 


„ that Tribune, make Druſus, one of his 
oppoſe him, and become popular themſelyes, 148. are 
again reſtored to ſhare in the adminiſtration of jultice, 426, 1 


is entirely reſtored to them by Sylla, vii. 119 And afterwards 
divided between them, the Knights, and the Tribunes of the 


— 328. | | 75 25 
Senatus-Conſultum, i. 124. Form of a Senatus-Conſultum, uſed 
in the laſt extremity, 340. ix. 24. | 1 
Senogallia, city of, . OR" 53 
Senones. See Gauls, Important war with that people, iii, 52. 
Murder of the Roman Ambaſſadors, revenged by the entire ruin 
of their nation, ibid. They defeat the army of the Prator 
Czcilius, 53. They march to beſiege Rome, and are entirely 
defeated, ibid. 5 
Sens, a city of Gaul, viii. 420. | 165 
Septimius kills Pompey, ix. 156, 157. £ « "wh" 
Septimuleius, carries the — of C. Gracchus to the Conſul, vi. 
158. Saying of Sczvola on that ſubject, ibid. ro 
Sequani, a people of Gaul, viii. 165. ; WE 
Serapion, governor of the iſland of Cyprus, ſends ſuccoum to 
Caſſius, ix. 429. x. 82. He is taken out of the temple of Her- 
cules at Tyre, and delivered to Cleopatra, who cauſes him to 
, ef be f. rim Lg 1 hich ſhe her 
Sergia, e Patrician race, periſhes iſon whi b 
elf had prepared, ii. 11 | | 3 
Sergius Silus (M.) great grandfather of Catiline. Praiſe. of his 
heroic valour, vii. 443- | 2 4+ 
Sergius Catiline. See Catiline, _ | 85 
Serpent brought to Rome for the God Æſculapius, iii. 41. 
Serpent of Bagrada, killed by the Roman army, iii. 9. 
Sertorius eſcapes, when the two armies are cut to pieces by the 
Cimbri, vi. 299. Military Tribune, he ſignalizes (himſelf in 
Spain, 358. And in the war of the Allies, where he loſes an 
eye. His ſentiments on that occaſion, 409. He comes to Rome 
with Cinna, 464. Whom he diſſuades from receiving Marius 
Into his camp, 468. His lenity in the carnage of Marius in 
Rome, 480. He goes into Spain, vii. 89, 169. He there 
| ſtrengthens himſelf, and gains the affections of the le, 170. 
Annius drives him out, and obliges him to keep the fea, ibi 
He conceives thoughts of retiring to the Fortunate Iſlands, 171. 
He goes into Africa, where he receives the deputies of the Lu- 
fitanians, who invite him to put himſelf at their head, 173- 
His great qualities, ibid. His military exploits, 194. He en- 
tremely fatigues Metellus Pius, 175. And obliges him to raiſe 
the fiege he had undertaken, 176. His affability in governing 
the Barbarians, ibid. His hind, 177. He diſciplines and gives 
laws to the Spaniards, 178. He A. care of the education of 


Mx 


the children of the principal families in Spain, ibid. Incredi- 
ble attachment of that people to him, ibid. He reſerves to the 
Romans all the rights and ſovereign power over the Spaniards, 
179. His love for his country, and & 


r his mother, 180. Per- 
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IN D EX. | 
rna is forced by his troops to join him, ibid. By a droll, 
bat inſtructive ſhew, he corrects the blind — of the 
Barbarians, 181; He ſubdues the Characitani by an ingenious 
ſtratagem, 182. He takes Laurona, in the fight of Pompey, 
184. Act of juſtice which he performs on that occafion; 185, 
Hirtuleius, one of his commanders, is beaten by Metellus, ibid. 
Battle of Sucrona, where Pompey runs a great riſque, 186. 
His ſaying on Metellus and Pompey, - 188. His hind is loft, 
and recovered, ibid. General battle between him on the one 
part, and Metellus and Pompey on the other, 189. He diſ- 
miſſes his troops, who re- aſſemble in a ſmall time after, 190. 
A price is ſet upon his head by Metellus; 192. He harraſſes 
Metellus and Pompey, and obliges them to retire into very re- 
mote quarters, ibid. Ambaſſadors from Mithridates to aſk his 
alliance, 193. His haughty anſwer, 194. Surprize of the 
King. The alliance is concluded, 195. Perperna cabals 
inſt him. Deſertions and treaſons puniſhed with rigour, 
196. His cruelty, with regard to the children he had cauſed to 
be educated at Oſca, 197. Perperna conſpires agaiuſt him and 

kills him, 199. t „8 | Jeb 
Servilia, wife of young Lepidus, follows him to his tomb, x. 301. 
Servitii, an Alban family, tranſported to Rome, i. 9929: 
Servilius (P.) Conſul, .engages the citizens -to cali, and gains a 


ſignal victory over the Volſci, i. 221. He triumphs, notwith- . 


ſtanding the oppoſition of the Senate, _ Complaints 'of 
Appius, his colleague, againſt him, 226. Servilius is neither 
agreeable to the Senate, nor to the people, ibid. 1 
Servilius (Sp.) Conſul, i. 306. As ſoon as he quits his office he 
is cited by the Tribunes before the people, and is ſaved by the 
vigour and boldneſs of his defence, 307 3 
Servilius Abe foul maſter of the horſe, kills Melius, who aſ- 
pired to be made King, ii. 45. | 
Servilius Priſcus, Dictator, ' retrieves the defeat of the Romans, 
occaſioned by a miſunderſtanding-of the Generals, in the war 
againſt the Equi, ii. 82. 2 2 a 
Servilius (Cn.) Conſul, ſets out for Ariminum, in order to oppoſe 
Hannibal, iii. 38 1. He is — to guard the coaſt of Italy 
with a fleet, 423. After a ſhort expedition in Africa, he re- 
turns into ltaly, 452. He purſues the plan of Fabius, 453. 
He is killed at the 1 of Cannæ, 473. | 
Servilius Cepio (Cn.) Conſul, iv. 11 He purſues Hannibal 
upon his departure out of Italy. He is recalled, 430. 
Serviltus Cepio (Q.) See Cepio. Rd 4; AV 4 
dervilius Iſauricus (P.) Conſul, makes war againſt the pirates with 
ſucceſs, but without deſtroying them, vii. 237- His triumph, 
ibid. His death, A remarkable inſtance of his gravity, ix. 432. 
Servilius Iſauricus, ſon of the preceding, flatters Cæſar, and is re- 
compenſed with the Conſulthip, ix. 100. He reſiſts the reſtleſs 
A1 . of the orator Cœlius, 103. His ſecond Conſulſhip, 
Xx. Ol, 1 : 
Servilius Tullius, ſixth King of Rome. His birth, education — 
| | dif- 
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diſtinguiſhed merit, i. 115. He is declared King by the p 

ple, cn 1 

ral wars, which end ſucceſsfully, 121. He 3 to 
nt Eſqui- 


Fortune, 122. He takes in mount Viminalis and mon 
linus, ibid. He divides Rome into four quarters, ibid. Aug. 
ments the aumber of the tribes, 123. He eſtabliſhes the cenſus, 
or pt ng. 2 the people, ibid. He takes the people in 
portion to their riches, and eſtabliſhes the aſſemblies by © 


og the crown, 130. He introduces the cuſtom of affran- 
chifing ſlaves, 131. He makes a particular alliance between 
the Romans and the Latines, 135. His tragical death, 136, 
Seſtertii, pieces of money, iii. 450. | 1 | 
made by Tarquin, i. 112. Deſcription of theſe works, 
ii. 276, They are repaired by Agrippa, x. 206. | 
Sextius (L-) is made Tribune of the people with Licinius, and en- 
deavours to render the Conſulſhip attainable by the plebeians, 
ui. 217, The conteſts continued for fix years, 218, & eq. Fit 
plebeian Conſul, 229. | | 
Sextius (C.) Conſul, vi. 138. He ſabdues the Salluvii, and builds 
the 1 of Aix, 172. 3 


Sextius ( .) Quzſtor to C. Antonius, animates him in the battle 
againſt Catiline, vis. 561. Tribune elect, he makes a 3 


into Gaul, to obtain Cæſar's conſent for recalling Cicero, vi. 

136. He receives above twenty wounds in a ſedition excited by 

2 1 139. is accuſed, and defended by 
icero, 238. | | 

Shews: in what manner the le beheld them formerly, i. 113. 
Diſtinguiſhed places for 4g nor v. 47- Different ſpeeches 
on making that diſtinction, ibid. Diſtinguiſhed places for the 
Knights, vii. 360. | v1 

Sibyl's books, preſented to Tarquin the Proud, i. 152. They are 
conſulted on account of a plague, iii. 33- They are burnt with 
the Capitol, vii. 86. A new collection of the Sibyl's verſes made 
in all parts, 220. A pretended oracle which forbids them to 
enter Egypt with an army, viii. 230. | 

Sicambri, à people of Germany, attack Q. Cicero at the head of 
a legion, Extreme danger of that Roman, viii. 337. 

Siccius Dentatus (L.) ſ in favour of the Agrarian law, and 
gives a detail of the ſervices he had done, and the recompences 
he had received, i. 374. He is killed by order of the Decem- 
viri, 400. | 7 

Sicilius Coronas, a Senator, abſolves Brutus in preſence of Ofla- 
vius, ix. 485. FX x 4 

Sicily, Sicilians. Deſcription of that iſland, iii. 208. Its ancient 
inhabitants, i. 4. Expedition of Pyrrhus into Sicily, ili. 90. 
Saying of that Prince on leaving the iſland, 95. The Romans 
go thither for the firſt time, 142 Two Conſuls go thither- 
Several cities ſubmit to the Romans, 146. That part of Sicily 
which was under the Cat thegir an becomes a Roman province, 
231. te” that ifland at the beginning of the ſeco-d 


Pyric 


- buries, inſtead of the aſſemblies by Curiz, 129. He intends o 
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I. NOD E X. 

- Panic war; Naval battle in which the Carthaginians are de- 
feated, 365. Danger to which it is expoſed from the Cartha- 
ginians, 482. State of affaits in Sicily alter the battle of Cannæ, 

521. The Conſul Marcellus is charged to carry on the war in 

that iſland, iv. 30. Epicydes. and Hippocrates are decreed Præ- 
tors of Syracuſe, ibid. (See Syracuſe and Marcellus.) Dif- 

ferent expeditions there during the blockade of Syracuſe, 41. 

The iſland is entirely reduced to a Roman province, 60. Alarm 

of the Sicilians on hearing that their iſland is the province of 
Marcellus. Their complaints. Sequel of that affair, which is 
terminated to the ſatisfation/of both parties, 159. Arrival of 

the Conſul Levinus. He makes himſelf maſter of Agrigentum, 
and drives the Carthaginians entirely out of the iſland, 172. 
War of the ſlaves. (See Slaves.) 5b 

dicinius Bellutus (C.) author of the retreat of the people to the ſa- 
cred mountain, i, 234, _ He is one of the firſt Tribunes of the 
people, 239. Tribune for the ſecond time, endeavours to have 
Coriolanus thrown from the Tarpeian rock, 260. He cites him 
before the people, ibid. wes, 

dicinius (C.) ſon, or grandſon, of the preceding, is named Tri- 
bune for the aboliſhing of the Decemvirate, i. 416. 

Sicinius, Tribune of the people, has warm diſputes with the Con- 
{al Curio, vii. 221, His jokes on that Conſul, ibid. He is 
aſſaſſinated, 222. 14403) Te We | 

dieyon, aſſembly of Achaiany in that city, iv. 511. See Achaians, 

didicini, attacked by the Samnites, have recourſe to the Romans, 
and being denied by them, return to the Latines, ii. 343. 

dieges, famous. Siege of Agrigeatum, iii. 150. Alexandria, ix. 
175. Aleſia, viii. 439. Athens, vii. 35. Avaricum, or Bourges, 
vi, 421. Capua, iv. 93. Carthage, v. 330. Carthagena, 
Iv. 170. Corinth, v. 551. Genabum, or Orleans, viii. 420. 
Lilybæum, iii. 207. arſeilles, ix, 78. Modena, ix. 447» 
451. Numantia, vi. 46. Peruſia, x. 71. Rome, i. 169. ii. 
152. Saguntum, iii. 314. Syracuſe, iv. 35. Tigranocerta, 
Vit. 294. Veii, ii. 98. Uxellodunum, viii. 453- 1 

S:20veſus, a young Gauliſh Prince, eſtabliſhes a colony in Ger- 
many, 11. 146. 
dlanus (M. Julie) ſent into Spain with Scipio Africanus, iv. 142. 
He twice defeats two bodies of the enemy ſucceſſively, and takes 
Hanno one of their Generals priſoner, 286. 
dlanus (M.) Conſul is vanquiſhed in Gaul by the Cimbri, vi. 294. 
vilanus (D. Junius) deſigned Conſul, vii. 511. He is for putting 
to death, without any further form, the accomplices of Catiline, 
542, He is ſtaggered by the Speech of Cæſar, 546. 
dilanus, lieutenant, of Lepidus, joins Antony with, the body of 
troops under his command, ix. 443- 

Simplicity, encouraged, viii. 388. 

dinope, native city of Mithridates, taken by Lucullus, vii. 283. 

diſeana, the hiſtorian, vii. 246. | 

viſenna, ſon of Gabinius, viii. 275, He throws himſelf at the 
feet of the Tribune, who accuſed his father, 278. / 
Vor. X. K k Sittius, 


I N D E X. 
Sittius, joins with Cariline, vii. 479. Ele iavedbs the Eitigtm 
- of Juba, who was marching againſt Cæſat, and obliges him to 
return to defend it, ix. 241. Ceſar recompenſes im; 290. 
Colony of Sittians, ibid. Wann 
Slaves, admitted into the number of citizens, after being affran- 
chiſed, i. 131. Manner of affranchifing, ibid. Conſpiracy of 
the ſlaves, 201. ii. 81. ui. 454+ Goodneſs of the Rumans to. 
wards them, iii. 39g. They are inlifted after the battle of Can. 
ne, 484. They obtain their _y for their courage at the 
battle near Beneventutn, iv. 19. The timorous are condemned 
to a light puniſhment, 22. Sylla affranchiſes 10, oo0, vii. 142. 
War of the ſlaves in Sicily, vi. 77. (See Cleon and undd.) 
They revolt in Italy, 327. They revolt a ſecond time in Si- 
cily, and on what occaſion, — Six thouſand of them chuſe 
- SaJvins for their king, and an army of 20,000 foot and 
2000 hotſe, 329. Another revolt, in which Athenion is their 
chief, 330. Salvius, who had taken the name of 'Tryphon, 
unites under his command all the forces of the rebels, 341. 
They are vanquiſhed by Lucullus, ibid. Who'neglefting to 
take advantage of it, they again take courage, 332. Tryphon's 
death: Athenion is elected King in his ſtead, ibid. Th are 
entirely defeated by M. Aquillius, 333. 
Two ſlaves ſave their miſtreſs at the ſacking of Grumentum, 


; vi. 409. 'Thoſe of Cornutus ſave his life, 480. | 
1 Social war. See Allies. | ; | | 
Socii navales : what they were, iii. 164. Ly 
Sophoniſba, daughter of Aſdrubal, formerly promiſed to 
marries Maſiniſſa, iv. 385. Her diſcourſe ro Maſiniſſa, 414, who 
marries her, 415. She drinks with great refolution the poiſon 
- ſent her by Maſmiſfa, 419. | AY 
Sora: the inhabitants of that city murder the Roman colony there. 
Their puniſhment, ii. 423. lin 
| Sortes, of Præneſte, and others: in what manner they were con- 
ſulted, iii. 225. 2 


Soſius, Antony's lieutenant, joins with Herod in befieging and 8 
taking of Jeruſalem, x. 125. His triumph, 208: Conſul, 223. 
He declares for Antony againſt Octavius, 228. He leaves 8 
Rome to go and join him, 226. Admiral of Antony, he is de- 
feated, 247. He commands Antony's left wing at the battle of J 
 AQtium, 250. He obtains pardon of Oftavius, 257. 
Spain: its mines, iii. 124. The power of the Carthaginians there 
continually increaſing, 270. The Roman Ambaſſadors after 
war is declared againſt the Carthaginians go thither to 8 
them in their intereſt. Why they did not ſucceed, 331. vc St 
celsful expeditions of Cn. Scipio in that kingdom, 375, 433 St 
His — Publius joins him there, 435. Spaniſh hoſtages vt 


conſined at Saguntum, and delivered to the Romans, who ſend 
them to their parents, and by that means gain the affection of 


that people, 436. Affairs of that country little in favour of the | 
Carthaginians, 527. Himilco arrives there to ſupply Aſdrs 25 
bal's place, 529. (See Cn. and P. Scipio.) Scipio 1 
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arrives ere. (der Scipio Aﬀricanis.) It is the laſt 
ſubjected — the Homans, and why, iv. 299. The Carthagi- 
nians ute dfiven out of it, New wars. See C Ful- 
vias, Graethus.) * my 3 

War in Spdih prereding the tuin of Numantia, vi. z. The 
Romans have ſeveral loſſes in Celtiberia, 5. Several ſtates ſend 
to Rome de demand peace, 6. Speech of their deputies, 7. 

The Senate refers them to Marcellus; but fecretly wes orders 
for the war, ibid. The Roman youth refuſe to ſerve in that 
country, 8. Voung Sei pio offers his ſervices, and brings over 

all the youth with him, ibid. Lucullus goes thither. His cruel 

avarice, 9. Galba is defeated in Luſfitahia, 11. His deteftable 
perfidy, 14. Viriathus eſcapes the maſſacre, 13. See Viria- 
thus, Nemantis, -&c.) Scipio is charged with the war againſt 

Numantia, 46: See Scipio Emilianus. 

Ceſar's war in Spain againſt Pompey's lieutenants, ix. 61. 
Againſt the ſons of Pompey, 310. See Cæſar, Pompey, &c. 

Spartacus. Origin ef the Roman wär againſt that chief of the 
ſlaves, his chittaRer, and firſt conditioſ, vii. 206. His firſt ſuc= 
ceſſes, 207» Increaſe of his forces, arms groſsly forged, exceſ- 
ſes into which the ſlaves run againſt him, 208, He gains a vic= 
tory over the Prætor Vatinius, ibid. His moderation and wiſ- 
dom in proſperity, 20g, Two Conſuls and a Prætor fent 
againſt him, ibid. Diviſion between the rebel ſlaves. Crix- 
us is defeated and killed, 210. He gains a victory over 
the three Roman Generals, ibid. He obliges three hundred 
priſoners to fight as Gladiators, to honour the funeral of Crixus, 
211. He marches againſt Rome, ibid. Craſſus forces him to 
retire towards the ſtreighis of Sicily, he makes an ineffectual 
attempt to paſs ſome part of his troops into that iſland, 213. 
Being ſhut up in Bruttium in lines by Craſſus, he forces them, 
ibid. He loſes a eonſiderable battle againſt Craſſus, 215, He 
defeats a Heatenant and Quæſtor of Craſſus, ibid. Laſt battle 
in which he.is vanquiſhed. His eourage. He is killed, 216. 

Sparta, bdfieged by Qyintius, and defended by Nabis, v. 5. (See 
2 and Nabis.) — 5 

Spoils; one tenth of them conſecrated to Apollo, ii. 132. Man- 
ner of dividing them amongſt the Romans, iv. 184. 

Spolia Opima, obtained by Romulus, i. 36. By Coſſus, who 
kills Tolumnius, King of the Veientes, ii. 51. By Marcellus, 
who kills Viridomarus, King of the Gauls, iii. 291. The 
honour of the Spolia Opima merited by M. Craſſus, x. 203. 

8quadron of Alexander the Great: ſtatues, v. 559. 

Statianus. See Oppius. 

Statilius. See Taurus. | ; 

Statilius, declares that he will follow Cato through life and death, 
ix, 266, Reafon why Brutas did not propoſe his joining in the 
conſpirzey againſt Czſar, 349. Being ſent by Brutus, after the 
ſecond battle of Philippi to make a diſcovery, is killed, x. 
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Statira, ſiſter of Mithridates, receives with pleaſure the order for 
her death, vii. 271. 

Statius Marcus, gives three legions which be commanded to 
Caſſius, ix. 427. He blocks up the port of 8 to 
hinder Antony from going into Greece, x. 12 Domitius A. 
henobarbus joins him, 21, 26. He diſperſes and deſtroys a 
convoy going to the army of the Triumviti, 39- After the 

battle of 1 Philippi he attaches himſelf to Sext. "A 3 
Who cauſes bin to be aſſaſſinated, 94, 110. 

Statorius, a Roman officer, forms the infantry of Syphax, iy, 73. 

Statue, erected to Horatius Cocles, 1 1.188, To Lg | N 

queſtrian ſtatues erected in the Forum, iii. 2 Statues 2 
paintings carried in the triumph of Marcel 1 

flections on that ſubject, 145. Firſt gilt be at "pak 2a 

269. Statue erected to Octavius, ix. 437. A ſtatue decreed to 

Lepidus by the Senate, 438. A ſtatue erected to Sulpicius, 

I. 

Sthenius, a diſtinguiſhed citizen of Himera. His generoſty in 
deliv ering all the citizens, by taking the whole blame on him- 
ſelf, vii. 112. He is-perſecuted by Verres, 332. 

Stratagem, of Tarquin the elder in the Sabine war, i. 106, An 
extraordinary one of Hannibal, for extricating himſelf from a 
dangerous poſt, iii. 430. Of Sertorius, vii. 182. 

Stratius, a phyſician ; wiſe remonſtrances which he makes to At- 
talus, brother of Eumenes, v. 472. 

Strato, aids Brutus in killing himſelf, x. 47, 

Stratonice, mother of Xiphares, and one of the concubiagatdli. 
thridates, ſurrenders a caſtle to Pompey, of which ſhe way 80 
verneſs. Adventure of her father, vii. 4 

Succeſſions, or irheritances, women excluded from chem, v. 13. 3. 

Sucro, ſedition of, iv. 313. See Scipio Africanus. 

Suevi, a people of Germany, viii. 32. (See Arioviſtus.) Tbeir 
valour, 298. Cæſar, after his paſſage of the Rhine, does not 
think it proper to go and attack them, 300. 

Suez (Iſthmus of) Cleopatra forms a deſign of tranſporting her 

fleet over that iſthmus, x. 267. 

Suffetes, magiſtrates of Carthage, iii. 120. 

Suffetius (Metius.) See Metius. 

Suffrages given by Curiæ, i. 123. By centuries, 127. By tribes, 

13. By ſcrutiny, vi. 74. 

Sulpicia, an illuſtrious lady, v. 232. 

Sulpicia, judged the moſt virtuous woman in Rome, vi. 188, 

Sulpicius (Serv.) Conſul, i. 344. He is named one of the Am- 
baſſadors to go into Greece, in order to collect the laws, 383. 
And one of the firſt Decemviri, 385. 

Sulpicius Pzticus (C.) Conſul, ii. 234. Conſul for the ſecond 
time, 297. Dictator, he gains a ſignal victory over the Gauls, 
300. Conſul for the third time, 30g. For the fourth time, 
311. For the fifth time, 313. 

Sulpicius Paterculus (C.) Conſul, iii. 166. He beats the Carths- 
sinian feet, 169. 


Sulpicius 
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Sulpicius Galba (P.) Conſul, iv. 1 35. Is ſent into Macedonia, 
155. He flies before Philip, 291. In conjunction with Atta- 

lus, he beſieges Oreum, 293. He is obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
Chalcis, 294. He is decreed Dictator, 430. Conſul for the 
ſecond time, 473. He propoſes to the people the Senate's ad- 
vice, which was to declare war againſt Philip, 475, He ar- 
rives in Greece,” and ſends Centho to the aid of Athens, 482. 
He enters Macedonia. Rencounter of the two parties. Terror 
of Philip and his troops, 488. He gains an advantage over 
Philip, 490. See Galba. e ee 

Sulpicius Gallus, foretels an eclipſe of the moon to the Roman ar- 
my, v. 427. He is made Conſul, 493. He is ſent Ambaſſador 
into Aſia. His imprudent conduct, 494. 705 

Sulpicius (P.) a young orator. His character. Wiſe advice given 
him by Antony. He aecuſes Norbanus, vi. 362. Tribune of 
the people, he hinders C. Cæſar from being elected Conſul, 
426. He goes over to Marius and changes both his principles 
and conduct, 442. He endeavours to get the command of the 
war againſt Mithridates transferred from Sylla to Marius, 443. 
Sedition on that occaſion. © He prevails, 444. He is declared 
an enemy to the public, 450. | He is taken and killed, 451. 

Sulpicius Rufus (Ser.) The great lawyer, demands the Conſulſhip 
at the ſame time with Catiline and Murena, vii. 511. He ac- 
cuſes Murena, 526. He is made Conſul, viii. 413, He op- 
poſes the enterpriſes of Marcellus his colleague againſt Cæſar, 
ix, 8, He meets the Senate with Cæſar, 51, 52. He was one 
of the laſt who joined Pompey, 205. After the battle of Phar- 
ſalia he makes choice of a voluntary baniſhment, ibid. He re- 
ceives a government from Cæſar, 221. He is ſent by the Senate 
to Antony, 436. He dies on his arrival, 439. A ſtatue de- 
creed him, 441. | 

Sun: its paleneſs during the whole year of Cæſar's death, ix. 

2. 12 
$an-dinls, brought to Rome for the firſt time. Diſſertation on that 
ſubjeR, iii. 147. | 

Suovetaurilia, i. 130. 

Superſtitions, popular, often repreſſed. See Religion. Crafſus's 
contempt of them prejudicial to him, viii. 345. Caution of 
Cæſar to obviate one, ix. 235. ; 

Supplications : an honour generally decreed to victorious Gene- 
rals, vii. 537. See Gabinius, Cicero. Ordained for ten days 
on account of the victory gained over Mithridates by Pompey, 
which before had never extended beyond fix, 426. For fitteen 
days in favour of Cæſar, viii. 222. For forty days, ix. 283, 
For fifty days, after the advantage gained over Antony before 
Modena, ix. 449. For fixty days after the raifing of the ſiege 
of Modena, 454. 

Sura, See Lentulus.. > : 

Surena, a name of dignity amohg the Parthians, viii. 351, Birth, 
riches and character of him, who was ſent againſt Craffus, 35 2. 


(See Craſſus) His infolence after the victory, 370. | 
K k 3 Surname 
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Syrname or Sirname, Scipio is the firſt who aſſumed the name of the 
people he had conquered, iv. 470. Bee Name. 1 
Sutrium, a city taken by the Tuſcans, and retaken the fame day by 
Camillus, ii. 181, Ws ts Er 
Sylla (L. Corn.) arrives in the camp of Marius, to whom he was 
- Queeſtor. His birth and character, vi, 24. Marius ſends him 
t Bocchus, 281. Delivers Jugurtha ' op to bim, | 282, He 
- aſcribes to himſelf, with too much pride, all the glory of that 
event, 284. Lieutenant of Matius, beats the TeQolages, 30g. 
He engages the Marſi, a German nation, to enter into an 
enee with the Romans, 3 He quits Marius, and attaches 
- kimſelf to Catulus, 305. "He introduces with him plenty into 
the army of Catulus, 316. He has a great ſhare in dhe v 
over the Cimbri, 319. His Prætorſhip, 368. He exhibly 
ſhew of an hundred unchained liens, 369, He eflabliſhes Atid- 
barzancs on the throne of Cappadocia, 370. vii. 12. He com» 
leats the victory over the allies, begun by Marius, vi, 30. 
He deſtroys Stabiæ, and befieges Pompeii; 413. He takes up- 
on him the command of Poſtbumius's army and does not 
the death of that General killed by his ſoldiers, 414 He 
ſtroys an army of the Samnites commanded by Cluentius, ibid. 
„He is honoured with a Corona Obſidionalis, 415. He reduces 
the Hirpini, enters Samnium, and has various edrancage 416. 
He returns to Rome in order to demand the Conſulſaip. His 
fantaſtical character, 417. He is elected Conſul, and overcomes 
C. Cæſar, 426. | 2 
Pylla, being deprived of the command in the war again Mi. 
thridates, by the violent proceedings of the Tribune Sulpisias, 
marches with his army againſt Rome, vi. 445+ The denate 
. ſends deputies to him to forbid his advancisg. He ſeizes Rome, 
447. He prevents it from being plundered, reforms the g. 
vernment, raifes the authority of the Senate, and reduces that of 
the people, 449. He cauſes Marius, —— and ten other 
Senators to be declared enemies of the public, 480. His mo- 
deration. He ſuffers Cinna to be elected Conſul, 46t, He 
himſelf is obliged to quit Italy, and is accuſed by a Tribune, 
; 62. © 5 ; . 
1 Sylla goes into Greece, vii. 34+ Forms the ſiege of Athens, 
Plunders the temples of Olympia, Epidaurus, and Delphi. 
; ith, expreſſions on that occaſion, 36, Compariſon between his 
conduct and that of the ancient Roman Generals; 37. + Iyvec- 
tives of the Athenians agaioſt him and his wife, 38. He takes 
the city by ſtorm, 41. He is reſolved at firſt to demoliſh it, but 
. ſuffers himſelf to be difſuaded, 42. He takes the Pirzus and 
burns it, 43. He marches againſt the Generals of Mithndates, 
| ibid. Gaus a famous victory near Chæronea, 46. Andat- 
cond before Orchomenus, 50. His interview with Archelaus 
for a negotiation, 56, He advances towards the Helleſpont. 
His haughty anſwer to the Generals of Mithridates, 61. Hit 
interview with that Prince in which a peace is co 63 


He juſtifies himſelf on that ſubject to his ſoldiers, 644 He r. 
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ſues Fimbria, and reduces him to kill himſelf, ibid. His diſpo- 
ſitions after che victory, 66. n his ſoldiers great licence, 

p * 68. . The action moſt 
worthy of praiſe in his whole life was his preferring the termi- 


nation of the war againſt Mithridates to his own private inte- 


reſts, 69, He prepares to return into Italy, 70. A ſatyr 


found aſleep, and brought to him, ibid. 


Sylla's letters to the Senate, vii. 78, who ſends him a deputa- 


tion, 79. The Conſuls aſſemble great forces to oppoſe him, 


ibid, is anſwer to the deputies of the Senate, 81. Prodigi- 
ous arations of the new Conſuls againſt him, 84. Affection 
of his ſoldiers for him, ibid. He lands in Italy, and advances 
as far as Campania without any obſtacle, ibid. He defeats Nor- 
banus, 85. Corrupts Scipio's army, 87, Saying of Carbo on 
that occaſion, Saying 0 Sylla to Craſſus, $9. - Pompey joins 
him with three legions. Honours paid him by Sylla, 91 He 
makes a treaty with the people of Italy. is confidence 
of conquering, 93. He defeats young Marius near Sacri- 
rtus, 95. Gives the command of the ſiege of Præneſte to 
ucretius Ofella, He begins to neglect the nobility, 96. He 
is received into Rome, ibid. A bloody battle fought at the 
gates of the city between him and the Samnites, g7. Change 
in his manners, 100. He fills Rome with murders, 101. Pro- 
ſcription, 102. He pardons Cæſar at the interceſſion of power- 
ful friends, His expreſſion on that ſubject, 107. He aſſumes 
the ſurname of Happy, 108. Maſſacre which he cauſed to be 
executed in Prezneſte, after taking that city, 109. Cities pro- 
ſcribed, ſold, and - demoliſhed by bis order, 110. He ſends 
u Sicily, to purſue the remains of the vanquiſhed 
rty, ibid. 
Sia cauſes himſelf to be made Dictator, and receives unli- 
mited powers, vii. 114. He appears in public, arrayed in the 
moſt terrible manner, 116, He cauſes Lucretius Ofella to be 
murdered in the Forum, for demanding the Conſulſhip, contrary 
to his order, ibid. He trigmphs over Mithridates, 117. He 
— ſeveral laws, 118. He weakens and depreſſes the Tri- 
uneſhip, 119. He ſells the eſtates of the proſcribed in a tyran- 
nical manner, 120. He recompenſes the good will of a bad 
poet, ibid, , He was a man of pleaſure, 121. He ſends — 
duct ariſing from the ſale of theſe eſtates, to the public treaſury, 
122. He ſends Pompey into Africa againſt Domitius, 130. He 
recalls him, 132. He is both Dictator and Conſul at the ſame 
time, 135. He makes free ten thouſand flaves, and diſtributes 
lands to the officers and ſoldiers of twenty-three legions, 142. 
He abdicates the Dictatorſhip. Reflections on that event, 143. 
He is inſulted by a young man. His tranquillity, 145. 

Sylla reproaches Pompey for having made Lepidus Conſol, 
vii. 145. He gives a great feaſt to the people, 1 » He buries 
Metella, his wife, and marries Valleria, ibid. He is ſeized with 
the louſy diſeaſe, 147. He gives lawg to the inhabitants of 
Puzzuoh, ibid, He is 8 in compoſing the 9 
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his life, till within two days of his death, 148. His will, ibid, 
Laſt violence which he exerciſes. His death, 149. Refle 
tion upon the ſurname of Fælix, happy or fortunate, which 
zſſumed, ibid. His magnificent oblequies, 150. His example 
fatal to the Republic, 155 | ” 
Sylla, (P. Cornelius)' Conſul elect, is accuſed of bribery, and con. 


demned, vii. 449. He Was not an accomplice in the conſpirsey 


of Catiline, ibid. At the battle of Pharfalia, he commandshe - 
right of Cæſar's army, ix. 139. His, greedigeſs in purchaſing 


. 


the eſtates of unfortunate citizens, 219. 

Sylla Fauſtus, and Fauſta his ſiſter, twins of the Dictator Sylla and 
his wife Metella, vii. 109. Fauſtus, when a child, bragging of 
his father*s Di&atorſhip, received a blow in the face from Cal. 
ſius, alſo a child; ix. 345. He gives a combat of Gladiators, 
viii. 37. He intereſts himſelf for Scaurus, his brother by the 
mother, 380. He joins Cato after the battle of Pharſalia, ix. 
164. After the battle of Thapſus, he is put to death by Ceſar, 
281. Fauſta, his ſiſter, marries Milo, viii. 140. Her un- 
chaſtity, 34. ; | . 2 

Syphax, King of Numidia, makes an alliance with the two Scipio“, 
by means of the deputics.they'had fent to him. He retains 
one of them to inſtru his army in making war, iv. 71. That 
officer forms an infantry, 73. He is twice defea:ed by Maligif. 
ſa, 74. He ſends an embaſſy to Rome, and receives. another 
from thence with preſents, 210, 211. Scipio ſeeks his friend- 
ſhip, goes to him in Africa, and there meets Aſdrubal, 304. 
Syphax marries Sophoniſba, daughter of Aſdrubal, 388. He 
renounces his friendſhip with Scipio, and his alliance with the 
Romans, which he cauſes to be declared to Scipio, by his Am- 
baſſadors, 386. After the burning of the two camps by Scipio, 
he raiſes a new army to continue the war, 406. He is defeated 
and put to flight, 407. He ſets new troops on foot, 412. He 
is vanquiſhed by Lælius and Maſiniſſa, and made priſoner, Ibid. 
He is carried to the Roman camp, 415. He endeayours to vit- 
dicate himſelf to Scipio, by accuſing Sophoniſba, 416, He is 
ſent to Rome, 420. And led in triumph, 470. 

Syracuſe, deſcription of that city, iv. 33. Epicydes and Hippo- 
crates are made Prætors there, 30. They animate the people 
againſt the Romans, ibid. Wue ſpeech of a Syracuſian in the 
aſſembly, 31. They conclude a peace with the Romans, 32. 
Marcellus beſieges it by land and ſea, 35. Terrible effect of 
the machines of Archimedes, ibid. Sambucæ of Marcellus, 36. 
The ſiege is turned into a b'cckade, 39. Different expeditions 
in Sicily during the blockade, 41. Marcellus deliberates, whe- 
ther he ſhall continue or raiſe the ſive. He holds intelligence 
in the city, which is diſcovered, 49. Part of the city taken, 
ge. Tears of Marcellus, 51. Havock made by the plague mh 
the two armies, 53. Various events, followed with the taking 
of the city, 54. It is delivered up to be plundercc, 59 

Complaints of the Syracuſans againſt Marcellus, See Marcel» 

lus, and Sicily, 
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Syria. Pompey goes thither. True tate of that kingdom, vii. 
413- It is reduced to a Roman province, 414. Invaſion of 
chat kingdom by the Parthians, x. is. 


C = 


TA (ten of laws.) See Laws. 
Tabulz novæ, what, ii. 286. | | 
Talaſſius: Why that name was uſed at marriages, i. 34, 
Tanaquil, wife of Tarquin the elder, i. 100, Her prudence after 
the aſſaſſination of her huſband, 118. — | 
Tarentum,  Tarentines, character of that people. The war 
againſt them occaſioned by an inſult offered by them to the Ro- 
mans, iii. 55. They inſult a-new the Roman Ambaſſadors, 
56. The war is declared againſt them, 57. They call Pyr- 
rhus to their aid, 88. He Ends them ſome troops, 61. He 
goes thither himſelf, 63. And puts an end to their idle and 
voluptuous life, ibid. Their complaints. Witty expreſſion of 
one of their young men, 64. (See Pyrrhus.) The city receives 
the Romans 1n preference to the Carthaginians, 104. Taren; 
tine hoſtages who had eſcaped from Rome, brought back thither 
and puniſhed with death, iv. 83. The city is delivered 
treachery to Hannibal, who attacks, ineffeQually, the citade 
and leaves it blocked up, 84. It is ſupplied with proviſions, 
go, Defeat of a Roman fleet, which was carrying ſuccours tq 
the citadel, 171. The garriſon of the citadel gains an advan- 
tage over that of the city, ibid. The citadel is re- victualled, 
210. Fabius beſieges and takes the city by intelligence, and 
delivers it up to be plundered. Rich ſpoils which he finds 
there, 229. He leaves them their ſtatues, 231, Regulations 
with regard to the Tarentines, 249. 
Tarpeius delivers the citadel of Rome, and is killed, i. 37. He 
gives his name to a 2 of Rome, 38. of M 
Tarquin the elder, fifth King of Rome, before called Lucumo, 
ſettles at Rome with Tanaquil his wife, i. 100. He takes t 
name of Tarquin, '101. His praiſe, ibid. He is declai 
King, in prejudice of the children of Ancus, 102. He creates 
new Senators, 103. e the number of the Veſtals, * 6 
He makes war with the Latines, 105. Great advantages which 
he obtains. | His moderation, ibid. His war with the Sabines, 
106, Stratagem which he makes uſe of, ibid. War with the 
Hetrurians, 107. Second with the Sabines, 110. His 
lations during the peace, 112. He prepares the foundations of 
the Capitol, 113, He is aſſaſſinated by order of the ſons of 
Ancus, 117. 
Tarquin the Proud, laſt King of Rome, at the inſtigation of Tul- 
lia his wife, cauſes Servius Tullius to be aſſaſſinated, and uſurps 
the throne, 1. 136, He governs tyrannically, and by his cru- 
eltics procures the ſurname of Proud, 141. He makes the La- 
tines his friends, 143. He deſtroys Turnus Herdonius, under 
pretence that he intended to aſſaſſinate him, ibid. He makes 


I a treaty 
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a with the Latines, and erects a temple to Jupiter 
145- He makes war with the Sabines and Volſci, 146. Takes 
the city of Gabii by ſtratagem, 2; His im t works at 
Rome, 149. He ſets about the _ ibid. He finds the 
head of a man in digging to lay the foundation, 150. The $i- 
I's books offered to him, 152. He ſends his two ſons to Del. 
os with Brutus, 154, He buſieges Ardea, 156, His 
Fon occaſioned by the death of Lucretia, ibid. Compariſon 
tween that prince and Nama, 161, He demands is 
which is granted him, 169. Conſpiracy in his favour diſco- 
vered. e conſpirators put 10 death, 170. And his ee 
gum up to pillage, 174. The hatred of the Romans agai 
_ the Tarquins paſſes to their name. Collatinys is obliged to ab- 
dicate the Conſulſhip. 'Two of that family driven from Rome, 
_ Ibid. Tarquin's battle againſt the Romans, who had the Con- 
fuls at their bead. Brutus is killed by Aruns, 178, He en- 
_ gages Porſena to make war ee, the Romans, 186. (See 
orſena.) He raiſes a conſpiracy at Rome, 200, His two 
ſons are killed at the battle near the lake of Regilla, 212. 
He retires to Cumz, and dies there, 218. | 
Tarquin (Sextus) eldeſt ſon of Tarquin the Proud, delivers up the 
city of Gabii to his father by firatagem, i. 147. He violates 
the chaſtity of Lucretia, 156. He is killed with his brother 
Alruns, at the battle near the lake of Regillz, 212, 
Tarquin Collatinus. See Collatinus. 2 
Tarquinenſes: cryel revenge taken of the inhabitants of that city, 


ii. 310. | | 
Tarquirius (L.) maſter of the Roman horſe, under Cincinnatus, 

1. . " 
Tarſüs city of Cilicia, holds out for Dolabella, ix. 429. Caſ. 


ſius demands of it enormous contributions, x. It 1s recom- 
penſed by Antony, 81, The magnificent and; gallant entry of 
Cleopatra into that city, 83. Shs, 

Taſgetius, King of the Carnutes, a friend of the Romans, is a- 

ſaſſinated, viii. 317. 

Tatius, King of the Sabines, makes war with the Romans, and 
takes the citadel by ſtratagem, i. 37. In conſequence of a tzea- 
ty, he reigns at Rome with Romulus, 40. His death, 42. 

Taurea. See Jubellius. | 

Taurus (Mount) made the boundary of the territories of Antiochus, 
44 | 


1 
Taurus (Statilius) commands one part of Octavius's fleet, x. 147- 
He takes poſſeſſion of Africa Proper, and Numidia, in the name 
of Octavius,. 162. His triumph, 208. He commands the 
land army of Octavius, at the battle of Actium, 261. 
Tectoſages. See Gallo-grecians. 

Telamon: the Romans gain a famous victory over the Gauls, 
near that place, 11. 278. bl 
Tempanius (Sex.) Decurio. Great action of that officer, which 

faves the army of the Conſul Sempronius, ii. 70. The Tn- 


bunes of the people preſs him to accuſe the Conſul, fp, ow 


IN D E X. 


anſwer, 72. He is made Tribune of the people, 75, His ge- 
reredey with eqns Seingwanipn bbs 3-5 4s, 
Tempe (vallies of) v, 396, 275 2 
Tempeſt, dreadſul,. meets che Roman fleet on the coaſts of Sicily, 
iii. 1 A ſurious one twice hiaders Hannibal and the Ro- 
mans from engaging, iy, Another which greatly incom- 
modes Cæſat's army, ix. 2 Other tempelts, iii. 193. 217. 
iv. 489. vii. 262. X. 135 147 —,⅛ wet ' f 
Temple at Jeruſalem taken by Pompey, vii. 432. Plundered by 
Craſſus, viii. 347. Taken by Soſius and Herod, x. 125, Tem» 
ples conſecrated. to Pagan divinities. [See the name of esch 
divinity-] Temples erected to Octavius, and to Caſar, 30g. 
Templum: origin of that word, i. 16. | | 
1 a German nation, paſſes the Rhine, viii. 292. 
enſæ, ii. 440. h 
Tenth of r Coils conſecrated to Apollo, ii, 132. 
Terentia, wife of Cicero, encourages her huſband to proceed vi- 
orouſly againſt Catiline's accomplices, vii. 541. viii. 7, dhe 
ſollicits far her huſband in exile, 132. 


Terentillus, Tribune of the people, propoſes a lam for eſtabliſh 


a fixed on — adminiſtring juſtice, The affair is deferred, 
1 ee We + 

Trains (Ser.) his admirable generofity to D. Brutus, when the 
aſſaſſins were ſent to diſpatch him, ix. 489. 

Terentius Varro. See Varro. . \: 44:4; 8H] 

Terminus, a God; feaſts eſtabliſhed to his honour, i. 70. That 
God, and the Goddeſs of youth, refuſe to give a place, for 
building the temple, 150. 

Terracinus. See Anxur. | 

Teuta, Queen of Illyricum, cauſes the Roman Ambaſſadors to be 
killed, iii. 262. War os that account, 263. She quits the 
government of the kingdom, 265. | ; 

Teutobodus, King of the Teutones, led in triumph by Marius. 
His prodigious ſtature, vi. 322. ' | 

Teutoves join with the Cimbri. (See Cimbri.) After their ſepara- 
tion from them, they continue their march towards the Alps, 
and are entirely defeated by Marius, vi. 307. 

Thames, a river of Great-Britain, which Cæſar fords, notwithy 
ſanding the difficulties he met with, viii. 314. 
Thapſus ; battle near that place between Cziar and Metellus Sci - 

pio, ix. 253. * 

Theatre ; deferigtion of that of Scaurus, ii. 263. viii. 125, Of 
Pompey, ii. 268, viii. 259. The Cenſors order the building 
of a fixed theatre, which the Senate oppoſes. Their reaſons, 
ii. 267. Moveable theatres of Curio, vii. 128. 

E63 præceptor of Antyl lus, traitor to his pupil, is put to 

ath, x. 283. N IS. 

Theodotus, — at the court of Egypt, counſels to kill 
Pompey, ix. 155. Whoſe head he preſents to Cæſar. He i 
killed by Brutus, 169. x. 12. rs Wi Zu 

Theophanes advances à borrible calumny againſt Rutilivs, vii. 


1. N g D E X. | 


A treaty with the Latines, and erects a temple ip Jupiter 
145 He makes war with the Sabinps 20d Volici, 146. Takes 
the city of Gabii by ſtratagem, 4 His im t works at 
Rome, 149. He ſets. about the Capitol, ibid. He finds the 
head of a man in digging to lay the foundation, 150. The Si- 
byl's Ne to 69> 0 - He ſends his two ſons to Del- 

with Brutus, 1 e bulieges Ardea,.1 His expul- 
on occaſioned by th? 8.55 of Ls g ö A 
tween that prince and' Nama, 161, He demands, h 
which is 2 him, 169. Conſpiracy in his favour diſco- 
yered. e conſpirators put to death, 170. And his effects 
1ven up to-pillage, 174. The hatred of "the Romans againſt 

. the Tarquips paſſes to their name. Collatinys is obliged to ab- 
dicate the Conſylſhip. Two of that family driven from Rome, 

. Ibid. . Tarquin's battle. againſt the Romans, who had the Con- 
ſuls at their head. Brutus is killed by Aruns, 178, He en- 

ages Porſena to make war againſt the Romans, 186. (See 

Ws Poviena.) He raiſes a conſpiracy at Rome, 200. His two 

ſons are killed at the battle near the lake of Regillz, 212. 

He retires to Cumz, and dies there, 218. 


Tarquin (Sextus) eldeſt ſon of Tarquis the Proud, delivers up the 


city of Gabiz to his father by ſtratagem, i. 147. He violates 
the chaſtity of Lucretia, 156. He is killed with his brother 
Aruns, at the battle near the lake of Regillæ, 212, 
Tarquin Collatinus. See Collatinus. 
Tarquinenſes: cruel revenge taken of the inhabitants of that city 


ii, 310. | 
Tale (L.) maſter of the Roman horſe, under Cincinna 


i. 365. | 
Tarts. city of Cilicia, holds out for Dolabella, ix. 429. Caſ- 
ſius demands of it enormous contributions, x. Ir is recom- 
penſed by Antony, 81, The magnificent Sg gallant entry of 
Cleopatra into that city, 83, 15 
Taſgetius, King of the Carnutes, a friend of the Romans, is aſ- 
aflinated, vii. 317. | 
Tatius, King of the Sabines, makes war with the Romans, and 
takes the citadel by ſtratagem, i. 37. In conſequence of a trea- 
ty, he reigns at Rome with Romulus, 40. His death, 42. 
Taurea. See Jubellius. 
Taurus (Mount) made the boundary of the territories of Antiochus, 
v. 144- a 
Taurus (Statilius) commands one part of Octavius's fleet, x. 147. 
He takes poſſeſſion of Africa Proper, and Numidia, in the name 
of Octavius, 162. His triumph, 208. He commands the 
land army of Octavius, at the battle of Actium, 261. 
Tectoſages. See Gallo-grecians. | 
Telamon : the Romans gain a famous victory over the Gauls, 
near that place, 1ij. 278, | 
Tempanius (Sex.) Decurio. Great action of that officer, which 
faves the army of the Conſul Sempronius, ii. 70. The Tri- 


dunes of the le preſs him to accuſe the Conſul, His wiſe 
un people preſs hi ccu no 94 
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anſwer, 72. He is made Tribuge of the people, 75. His ge- 
—_—  —— els AF * 

Tempe (vallies of) v. 396. : 3 

Tempeſt, dreadful,” meets the Roman fleet on the coaſts. of Sicily, 

iti. oy A furious one twice hinders Hannibal and the Ro- 

mans from engaging, iy, — Another which greatly incom- 
246. 


modes Czſar's army, ix. Other tempelts, iii. 193. 217. 
iv. 489. vii. 263. K. 135. 4. RY 
Temple at Jeruſalem taken by Pompey, vii. 432. Plundered by 

Craſſus, viii. 347. Taken by Sofius-and Herod, x. 125, Tem. 

ples conſecrated. to Pagan divinities. [See the name of each 

divinity-] Temples erected to QRavius, and to Cæſar, 30g. 
Templum: origin of that word, i. 16. | 
Tencteri, a German nation, paſſes the Rhine, viii. 292. 
Tenſz, ii. 440. | 
Tenth of the ſpoils conſecrated to Apollo, ii. 132. 
Terentia, wife of Cicero, encourages her huſband to proceed vi- 
orouſly againſt Catiline's accomplices, vii. 541. Viii. 7, She 


ſollicits for her huſband in exile, 132. 


Terentillus, Tribune of the people, propoſes a law for eftabliſhj 


a fixed form for adminiſtring juſtice. The affair is deferred, 
341. See La . 5 

Terentius (Ser.) his admirable generoſity to D. Brutus, when the 
aſſaſſins were ſent to diſpatch him, ix. 489. Ws 

Terentius Varro. See Varro. : | 

Terminus, a God: feaſts eſtabliſhed to his honour, i. 70. That 
God, and the Goddeſs of youth, refuſe to give a place, for 
building the temple, 150, 

Terracinus. See Anxyr, 

Teuta, Queen of Illyricum, cauſes the Roman Ambaſſadors to be 
killed, iii. 262, War os that account, 263. She quits the 
government of the kingdom, 265. | 

Teutobodus, King of the Teutones, led in triumph by Marigs. 
His prodigious ſtature, vi. 322. | 

Teutoves join with the Cimbri. (See Cimbri.) After their ſepara- 
tion from them, they continue their march towards the Alps, 
and are entirely defeated by Marius, vi. 307. 

Thames, a river of Great-Britain, which Ceſar fords, notwithy 
ſtanding the di ſſiculties he met with, viii. 314. a 
Thapſus ; battle near that place between Cziar and Metellus, Sci- 

io, ix. 253. 

Thame: de ription of that of Scaurus, ii. 263. viii. 125, Of 
Pompey, ii. 268, viii. 259. The Cenſors order the building 
of a 0 theatre, which the Senate oppoſes. Their reaſons, 
ii. 267, Moveable theatres of Curio, vii. 128. 

3 præceptor of Antyllus, traitor to his pupil, is put to 

ath, x. 283. { N 

Theodotus, — at the court of Egypt, counſels to kill 
Pompey, ix. 155. Whoſe head he preſents to Cæſar. He 11 
killed by Brutus, 169. x. 12. e 

Theophanes advances d borrible calumny againſt Rutilivs, vii. 


IND E X. 

26. He is tbe hiſtorian, friend, and confident of Pompey, 438. 
It is by his advice that Pompey directs his flight towards Egypt, 
IX. 154. | n 
Theopompus, the Cnidian, favoured by Cæſar for his learn 
| obtains for his native place conſiderable privileges, ix. 168. 


a” 


Thermopylz, deſcription of that defile, v. 89. Victory gained | 
, | | 


there by the Romans over Antiochus, 


Thoas, chief of the embaſly from the Faokans wo Anticehug/'v, * 


68. Makes that Prince jealous of Hannibal, 73. / | 
Thracians: ViQories gained over that people by the Romane, 
vii. 206. Advantages gained by Brutus in their kingdom, x. z. 
Thyrſus, a freedman of Octavius, ſent to Cleopatra, is ill treated 
by Antony, x. 271. | Gant 2 


Tiberius, afterwards. emperor. (See C'audive Nero.) Brovphe 


up in the palace of Octavius, x. 129. He commands a ſquadron 
in the Trojan game, 312, 6 2 81080 


Tiber. Origin of that name, i. 8. Overflowing of that river 


iii. 24 1 e { 
Ticinus * river near which Hannibal gains a victory over the 
Romans, iii. 358. | 9.0 
Tigillum Sororium, i. 86. 7 | 2B 
Tigranes, King of Armenia, dethrones Ariobarzanes, King "of 
| ä — vii. 12. And invades that kingdom in concert 
with Mithridates, 243. His great Power. His pomp, 278. 
He gives audience to Appius ſent by Lucullus to demand Mi- 
thridates, 279. Interview and reconciliation of the two Kings; 
280. Incredible pride of Tigranes. One of his Generale is 
defeated and killed, 286. At firſt a little humbled, he reſumes 
courage and advances towards Lucullus, 288. Merry expreſ- 
frons of the Armenians on the ſmall number of the Romans; 
290. He is defeated and obliged to fly. Incredible laughter 
of his army, 292. He is re-joined by Mithridates, 294. He 
| ſends Ambaſladors to the King of the Parthians, 296. In con- 
cert with Mithridates he raiſes a new army, 299, They are 
defeated, 301. They retrieve their loſs, 306. The ſon of 
Tigranes revolts againſt him, nd throws himſelf into the hands 
of Pompey, 398. He goes himſelf to Pompey's camp, and 
furrenders at diſcretion, 399. Audience given him by Pompey; 
400. Fooliſh conduct of his ſon. The father is put in poſſeſ- 
Gor of his kingdom, and the ſon in chains by Pompey, ibid. 
Tigranes, ſon of the preceding, revolts againſt his father, vii. 392, 
398. See alſo 400, 402. He is led in triumph, viii. 36: 
Clodius, the Tribune, undertakes to procure him his hber- 

1 134. 4 * 

Ma cake deſcription of that city, vii. 288, It is taken and 
deftroyed by Lucullus, 294. 0 | 
Tigurini, a people of Helvetia, gain a great victory over the Con- 
ul Caſſius, vi. 295. See Helveti. 1 2 
Tillios Cimber, enters into the conſpir:cy againſt Ceſar, and tho 


given to drinking wine, keeps tut .{ecret inviolable, ix. 350. 


He commands the fleet of Brutus and Caſſius, x. 23. 38 
10 Tima- 


ing, 
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Timafitheus, chief of the pirates: his 


I: N D E. 2 a 

is generous conduct to the 

Roman deputies, who were carrying to Delphos a gold vaſe, 

ü. 139: The Romans recompenſe K — 
rity, did 0%] ˙1[ꝙk•ꝓu8sme | | 

Tiridates, placed on the Parthian throne in-the room of Phraates, 
and afterwards driven from it by Phraates, x. 299. | 

Titienſis, an ancient tribe eſtabliſhed by Romulus, iii. 300. 

Titinius, an officer ſent from Brutus to Caſſius, he cauſes by his 

| 2 — of the latter, x. 33. He kills himſelf chro- 
deſpair, ibid. | | 

Titius (P.) Tribune of the people, deprives Caſca his colleague of 
the Tribuneſhip, ix. 486. He propoſes a-law for eſtabliſhing 
the Triumvirſhip, 495. 

Titius (M.) returns to Rome by virtue of the treaty of Miſenum, 
x. 113. Lieutenant of Antony. Part which he had in the death 
of Sext. Pompeius, 197, & ſeq. Indignation of the people 
againſt him at his return to Rome, 199. 

Titurius Sabinus. See Sabinus. 

Tolumnius, King of the Veientes, engages the Fidenates to kill 
the Roman Ambaſſadors, ii. 50. He is killed in a battle by 
Coſſus, who thereby gains the Spolia Opima, 53. 

Toranius (C.) Tutor to Octavius, is proſcribed, ix. 500. His 
death, 510. 

Torquatus. See Manlius (T.) 

Tortoiſe, military, x. 184. 

Toulouſe, a city of Gaul, taken and plundered by Czpio, vi. 295. 
Gold of Toulouſe, ibid. 

Trade, firſt regarded at Rome, 1. 31. | | 

Traffic, when the Romans began to apply themſelves to it, 

y III. 1 . 

— a lake famous for Hannibal's victory over the Ro- 
mans, iii. 387, General affliction which that defeat cauſes at 
Rome, 390. Another defeat of 4000 horſe, 391. ; 

Treaſury, public, i. 182. By whom it was kept, ii. 79. It is 
forced By Cæſar, ix. 57. 

Trebia, a river famous for the victory Hannibal gained over the 
Romans, iii. 368. Fright of the Romans. Preparations for 
the next campaign, 374. 

Trebonia. See Law. | 

Trebonius, a Tribune of the people, propoſes a law for giving the 
Conſuls Pompey and Craſſus the governments of Spain and 
Syria, viii. 255. He is charged with the ſiege of Marſeilles by 
Cæſar, ix. 62. Prætor of the city, he is attacked by Cœlius, 

102. He is ſent by Cæſar into Spain, 309. He is ſubſtituted 
in the Conſulſhip for the three remaining months by Czar, 
324. He is one of the conſpirators, 349. Governor of Aſia 
Minor, he is maſſacred by Dolabella. Indignities committed 
on him, 425. | 
Tremellius (Cn.) a Tribune of the people, is condemned to a fine, 
for being wanting in reſpect to the Pontifex Maximus, v. $09: 
| ' re- 


, 


IN DEX; 
Tremelliut, vanquiſher of an impdſtor in Macedonia; acquiry 
. there the ſurname of Scrofa, v. g1 d 
Treves (people of) meditate a > and are ſu 
Czfar, viii. 311. (See Indutiomarus.) They are vanquiſhed 
and ſubjected by Labienus, Cmſar's licutenanty 3333. 
Triarii, third hne of a legion, i. 300. at gs. 
Triarius, Pretor of inia, harraſſes Lepidus; vii. 167. He 
commands the fleet of Lucullus, 262. has a t part in 
the taking of Heraclea, 281. He gains a ſmall over 
Mithridates, 307. Bloody defeat of Triarius, ibid. Lucullus 
with great ditiicalty ſaves him from the fury of his ſoldiers, 
Tribuneſhip, Tribunes of the people. Firſt creation of 


2 
magiſtrates. Their laws and privileges, i. 239, 242. Law in 


their favour, 254. It is ordained that they ſhall be elected in 
the aſſembly of the tribes, 313. Their number augmented to 
ten, 372. They retain the power of convoking the Sehate, 
374- Interruption of that magiſtracy by the creation of De- 
cemvirs, 383. The tribunes re-eſtabliſhed, 413. New law 
with regard to their election, ii. 7. Their authority is depreſ- 
ſed by Sy lla, vii. 119. Debates on te- eſtabliſhing them in their 
firſt authority, 220. ' Their power is re-eſtabliſhed by Pompey, 
223. The Tribunitial power given to Octavius, x. 303. 
The Tribunes ſet the people againſt the Senate, on 
of a famine, i. 252. They ſummon Coriolanus before the peo- 
ple,” 260. The Senate, by the advice of Appius, makes 2 
diviſion between them, 293. New troubles excited by one of 
them, on the ſubject of the Agrarian law, 309. They ſummon 
Appius before the people, in order to give an account of his 
conduct, 321. They ſpread a falſe report of a conſpiracy 
formed by the Patricians, 349. They renew their meaſures, 
and are appeaſed by Cincinnatus, 355. They again agen 
the Agrarian laws, 374. They ſolſieit the execution of the 
lex Terentilla, 382. Duillius prevents his colleagues from be- 
ing re-eleted for the following year, ii. 6. They ſummon the 
Decemviri before the people, i. 417. They force the Coaſuls 
to nominate a Dictator, ii. 56. They complain to the 
on account of the plebeians being excluded from offices, 5 
They in vain endeavour to have ho Quzſtors choſen out of 
plebeians, 76. The Senate divides them, ibid. They en- 
deavour ineffectually to have the military Tribunes elected ont 
of the plebeians, 92. The Senate has recourſe to them againſt 
the military Tribunes for creating a Dictator. They zefuſe to 
aſſiſt them, 93. Their unjuſt murmurs againſt the eſtabliſhment 
of the pay, 97. Their complaints of the ſiege of Veit-being 
continued during the winter, 102, and on the ſubject of im- 
poſitions, 113. Two Tribunes fincd at the expiration of 
office, 139. They renew the propoſal of removing the people 
to Veil, after the ruin of Rome. Camillus vigoroaſly oppoſes 
it, 173. Their propoſal is rejected, 176. They propoſe ihrer 
laws, with regard to debts, lands, and the Conſulſhip, 217+ 


Camillus is decreed Dictator, notwithſtanding their oppoſition, 
| | 221 
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221. They agree to intly chietr three chief Jaws; 223- 
Appius ftron tr oppotce te _ ? *difpiites are Wipes 


by the arrival of the Gauls, 225.” Termination of the diſpates, 
229. They put two Conſuls in priſon, vi. EF Their generous 
firmneſs againſt one of heir eoieagues, o had abuſed his. 
power, 62. Firſt Tribune depofed, 107. They excite new 
troubles, by new laws, vii. 360. Three old Tribunes are ac. 
cuſed and one of them condemned, vii. 378. They contribute 
to cauſe an interregnum. Their reaſon for this conduct, 386. 
Two Tribunes depoſed by Czfar's order, ix. 337. Another 
parallel example, 485. n | 

— Military, created by the ſoldiers retired to mount Aven - 
tine, i. 411. | I 

Tribunes Military, created in the room, and with the power of 
Conſuls, rag 4 They abdicate rheir office in 4 * 
months, 28, New ones created, 49. Others created after ſe- 
veral interruptions, 55, 61, 76, 92. Diviſion between them 
at the ſiege of Veii, occaſions a deteat, 111. They are obliged 
to abdicate, 112. After their abdication they are condemned 
to a fine, 114. Firſt occaſion of electing a plebeiany 117. That 
magiſtracy aboliſhed, 218. And endeavoured to be renew'd in 
the time of Pompey, vni. 386. 

Tribunes Legionary, named by the e, it. 295, 428. They 
are the principal officers of the legion, and command it alter- 
nately, v. 408. 

Triburzs of the treaſure, have a part in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, vii. 328. | 

Tribes: their creation, i. 19. Their number augmented by Ser. 
vius Tullius, 123. Four new ones, ii. 183. Two new ones, 
306, Two more, 364. Two more, 421. Two more, 452. 
Two more, which fixes their number at thirty-five, iti. 248, 
Eight new ones formed after the war of the Allies, for the new 
citizens, vi. 423. Tribes called Urbanz and Ruſticæ: their 
difference, v. 471. Diſſertation on the tribes, and on the dif- 
ferent forms of their aſſemblies, iii. 300. Law which ordaing 
the aſſembly of che tribes, for the election of Tribunes, i. 313. 
The meaneſt of the people are placed in four only, i. 133. ii. 


446. iii. 295. v. 471. | 

Tribute paid at every birth, death, and at putting on the Toga vi- 
rilis, i, 130, New tribute impoſed for the pay of the ſoldiers, 
The Senators ſet the example, ii. 97. In what the tributes 
among the Romans conſifted, iii. 400. Double tribute impoſed 
in Rome, 533. In conſequence of the ſums carried to the trea- 
ſury by Paulus Emilius in his triumph, the citizens are exempted 
from taxes, v. 459 · Tribate of forty millions of Seſterces, im- 
poſed on Gaul by CzſarÞ#viii. 458. New tribute levied for 
paying the reward to the victorious legions, ix 456. Exactions 
of the Triumviri, Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, 517. Tax 
impoſed on the ladies, 518. | | 9 

Triumph: its offigin, i. 36. Firſt inftances of its being decreed 
by the people, without the conſent of the Senate, ii. 4. Cele- 

2 


brate d 


| | IND E X. 5 
brated triumph of Curius, ni. Naval triumph, 161. 
Triumph of Paulus Emilius, v. 7 Of 9 —.— 307. 
Triumph decreed without having made war, v. 270. Difler- 
tation on that ſubjeR, 157 NN * 
Triumvirate between Czſar, Pow pey, and Craſſus, viii. 54. . See 
the names of the Triumvits. Second Triumvirate, ix. 490, 
492, 495+ See Antony, Octavius, Lepidus. ',, 
Triumviri capitales, Judges : their power, and. eſtabliſhment, - 
ii. 48. ee mac 
Tüäumviri, named for the diviſion of lands, vi. YO9e inc 7 aiat 
Trojans, Troy, i. 5, & ſeq. Trajan game, See Games. 
Troops: number which the Romans could ſet on foot at the time 
of the ſecond war with the Gauls, iii. 275. The levies made 
- In a new manner, iv. 82. (See Cavalry aud Infantry.) 
Trophies : firſt example among the Romans, vi. 177 
Trophonius, and his cave, v. 446. = r 
Troubles: See Tribunes, Debts, Conſulſhip, Marriages, Famine, 
Law Agrarian, &c. . _ 
Tryphon, before called Salvius, chief of the revolted ſlaves in $i- 
{ee af 1. See Slaves. Te 
Tubero (Qz, lius) love and eſteem of poverty of that Roman, and 
of his wife, the daughter of P. Amilius, v. 453, 500. Com- 
pariſon between him and Scipio, 505. * . 
Tubero (Q. Zlius ) ſon of the foregoing ; his ill-timed parſimony 
at the funeral of Scipio, vi. 131. 1 3 
Tubero repulſed by Varus, and not ſuffered to land in Africa, ix. 
83. He accuſes Ligarius, 298. {it 
Tubulus. See Hollilius, | | r 
Tullia, daughter of Ser. Tullius, and wife of Tarquin the Proud. 
Her ambition and crimes, i. 137. She cauſes her chariot to be 
driven over the body of her father, 140. 
Tullia, daughter of Cicero, married for the third time to Dola - 
bella, viii. 477. Her death, ix. 305. 
Tullius (Man.) Conſul, i. 200. | 
Tullius (Sex) firſt captain of a legion, goes at the head of his fol- 
diers, to Sulpicius the Dictator, and _ leave to attack the 
Gauls, ii. 301. , | 
Tullus Hoſtilius, third King of the Romans, i. 78. He gives 
lands to poor citizens, ibid. He incloſes mount Ccelius within 
the city, 79, He makes war with the Albans, ibid. He hin- 
ders his ſoldiers from diſcovering the treachery of Metius, 87. 
Which he puniſhes rigorouſly, 89. He deſtroys Alba, and 
Joins its citizens to thoſe of Rome, go, He makes war with the 
Fidenates, the Sabines, and the Latines, 92. Prodigies which 
promote ſuperſtition, 94. He dies of the plague, ;bid. 5 
Tullus, (Attius) a diſtinguiſhed perſgn among the Volſci, affords 
a retreat to Coriolanus, i. 274. Stratagem which he makes uſe 
of to engage the Volſci to make war with the Romans, 276. 
He is made commander of the troops with Coxiolanus, 277. 
Tumult, a word fubſlituted inſtead of that of War, ix. 441- 
Tunica, iii. 393. 
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IN D E X. 
Tunis, à city; fix le Carthage, 4ii 178. iv. 43. 
Turdetani, neighbours aft, enemies of the Saguntines, ili. 315: 
'Tucin, a city of Italy, taken by Hannibal, iii. 357. 
Turnus and Mezeotius, oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of Aneas in Italy, 
and are defeated, i. 6. 4 8 e 69's ; 
Turnus Herdonius, put to death by the treaſon of Tarquin the 
| Proud, i. 143. : 1 
Turpilins, governor of Vacca in Numidia, is the only perſon ſpar- 
by the revolted inhabitants, vi. 243: _ Being ſuſpected of 
holding intelligence with them, he is condemned, notu ichſtand- 
ing the inſtances of Metellus, 244. 2 ä 
Tuſcans, defeated by Cedicius the Centution, ii. 160. See Erruſ- 


cans. 

Tuſculum, taken by the Equi, and delivered by the Romans, i. 
363. The inhabitants appeaſe Camillus and the Romans, by 
the tranquillity with which they Nie the Roman army into 
their country, ii. 212. | | 

Tycha, a part of the city of Sytacuſe, iv. 33. 1 

Tyre, metropolis of Carthage, iii. 118. Its fidelity to the Ro- 
mans, x. 119. IH, _— 

Tyrant, conſequences of that name to Cæſar, ix. 368. & ſeq. 

Tyrannion, the Grammarian, is made priſoner at the taking of 
Amiſus, and receives his freedom ſrom Murena, vil. 274. 


V. 


A Acca, a city of Numidia: maſſacte of the Roman garriſon 
V placed there by Metellus, vi 243. Who takes ample re- 
venge for it; ibid. 

Valentia in Spain, - founded by D. Brutus, vi. 34. 

Valerius Publicola (P.) is preſent at the death of Luctetia, i; 157. 
He is diſappointed of the Conſulſhip, 165. He is ſubſtituted 
in the room of Collatinus, 176 e is ſuſpected of aſpiting to 
the crown, which cauſes his houſe to be raſed, 180. He paſſes 
ſeveral popular laws, and acquires the name of Publicola, 181. 
He takes the number of the people, and deſires the people to 
appoint him a colleague after the death of Brutus, 182. He 
is made Conſul for the ſecond time, 186. For the third aud 
fourth time, 195. His death and praiſe, 198. 

Valerius, (M.) brother of Publicola, declares in favour of the debt- 
ors, i. 203. He is killed at the battle ff the lake of Regillæ, 


213. . 
ve (Manius) another brother of Publicola, is declared Dic- 
tator, i. 231. He defeats the Sabines and triumphs, 232. He 
abdicates the Dictatorſhig 233. His ſpeech full of moderation, 
for appeaſing the — excited on account of Coriolanus, 
2668. 


* edi (P.) Conſul, makes the citizens reſume their arms, not- 
withſtanding g oppoſition of the Tribunes, marches againſt 
Herdonius, d ſeized the Capitol, and is killed, i. 351. 


Vor. X. L! Vale- 


„EN U 
Valerius Potitus, ſpeaks firſt againſt W Decemyviri; i. 307. "Goes 
with Horatius to meet them at the head of the people, 407. He 
is ſent by them to bring back the people, who were retired 40 
the Sacred Mountain, 413. He is made Conſul, and paſſes ſe- 
veral laws very favourable to the people, 416. He 'marches 
apainſt the Equi and Volſei, defeats them, and triumphs, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the Senate, ii. 2. | 
Valerius Corvus, (M.) kills a Gaul in fingle combat, and acquires 
the name of Corvus, ii. 315. He is choſen Conſul, tho? abſent, 
at twenty-three years of age, 317. Conſul for the ſecond time, 
318. For the third time, 319. He gains a conſiderable vie- 
tory over the Samnites, 324. New victory, 333. He is de- 
creed Dictator, and appeaſes the ſedition of the garriſon of Cz. 
pua, who had revolted againſt the Republic, 336. His fine 
ſpeech to the ſoldiers, 339. Conſul for the fourth time, 364. 
Dictator for the ſecond time, he defeats the Marſi, and the He- 
trurians, 449. Conſul for the fifth time, ibid. He renews the 
law for appealing to the people, 451. Conſul for the fixth time, 
iii. 48. e 
I Sevinus (P.) Conſul, gives Pyrrhus battle. It is long 
diſputed. iii. 65. His army is Jefeated by means of the elephants, 
69. New troops ſent to him, 71. Saying of Fabricius on that 
Conſul, ibid. 
Valerius Maximus (M ) Conſul, goes into Syria, and there makes. 
war ſucceſsfully, iii. 146. He acquires the ſurname of Meſſala, 
148. He carries a ſun-dial to Rome, ibid. | 
Valerius Falto (Q) Prztor, has a great part in gaining the battle 
near the iſlands /Egates, His conteſts with Lutatius for the 
triumphs, iii. 226, 232. | 
Valerius Levinus (M.) goes into Greece and beats Philip near 
Apollonia, iv. 65. He concludes a treaty between the Romans 
and the ZEtolians, 152. He beſieges and takes Anticyra, and 
is afterwards named Conſulm1g;s., His prudent advice to the 
Senators for appeafing the murmurs of the people, on occaſion 
of a new impoſition, 168, He arrives in Sicily, makes himſelf 
maſter of Agrigentum, and drives the Carthaginians intirely out 
of that iſland, 172. He is recalled to Rome in order to preſide 
in the aſſemblies, 210. He arrives, and gives an account of the 
good tate of Sicily, 211. F 
Valerius Meſſala (M.) ravages Africa with his fleet, iv. 212. He 
beats a Carthaginian fleet near Clupea, 257. He beats them a 
Tecond time, after having ravaged Africa, 289. ; 
Valerius Flaccus, choſen prieſt of Jupiter, reforms his life, and te- 
ſtores a privilege belonging to his office, iv. 215. | 
Valerius Flaccus (L.) engages Caggy when young, to ſettle at 
Rome, iv. 234. He is made Coll with him, v. 25. Hens 
Cenſor with him, and is named Prince of the Senate, 253. 
Valerius (L.) Tribune of the people, his ſpeech againſt the Lex 
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Valerius Flaccus (L.) colleague to Marius, 


Vale- 


N 2 5 : 


N 
Valerius Flacens (L.) is made Prince of the Senate, vii. 78. He 
exhorts them to make pete with Sylla, 79. He is choſen in- 


terrex,. 114. He preſides at the nomination of Sylla for the 
Dictatorſhip, and is choſen' by him maſter of the horſe, 115, 


116. | 

Valerius Flaccus (L.) Conſul, ſubſlituted in the room of Marius, 
vii. 41. Lands in Greece, to take upon him the command of 
the army, in the room of Sylla, 58. His character, and that 
of Fimbria his Lieutenant, 59. Miſunderſtanding between them. 
Flaccus Iz killed, ibid. Uniut law which he cauſed to be 
paſſed, 73. | | J | . 

Valerius Soranus (Q.) a learned man, put to death by Pompey, 
vii. 111. 3 

Valerius Flaccus (L. ]) arreſts by order of Cicero, the deputies from 
the Allobroges, vii. 535. beg = 

Valerius Meſſala, (M.) See Mefſala. 

Valerius (Triarius.) See Triarius. 1 

Valerius Procillus, a powerful Gaul, ſent by Cæſar to Arioviſtus, 
viii. 206. His danger while in the hands of that Prince, 2cg. 


Varenus. See Pulflo. 


Varinius (P.) Prætor, is vanquiſhed by Spartacus, vii. 208. 

Varius Hybrida (Q.) Tribune of the people, paſſes a law to in- 
form againſt thoſe who had favoured the allies, vi. 395. Cotta, 
Scaurus, and Antony are accuſed in conſequence of that law, 
396, & ſeq. Himſelf condemned by his own law, periſhcs 
miſerably, 397. | 

* (L.) 99 Cotyla, left by Antony in Gaul, with ſix 

gions, ix. 490. | | 

Varro (C. Terentius) his birth and character, iii. 455. He ſup- 
— the propoſal for making Minucius equal to Fabius, ibid. 
iſcourſe of a Tribune in his favour, 456. He is elected Con- 
ſul, 457. And has Paulus milius given him for his col- 
league, ibid. His vain-glorioggſpeech, 459. (See Cannz,) 
He is determined to give battle 468. He retires to Canuſium, 
after the defeat of Cannæ, 479. He ſends letters to the Senate 
to inform them of the preſent ſtate of affairs, 481. He returns 
to Rome, and is very well received, 493. He receives Ambaſ- 
ſadors from the Campanians, and diſcovers too much to them 
of the defeat at Cannz, 500. He is continued in the command 
another year, 527. : : 

Varro (M. Terentius) the moſt learned of the Romans, Lieutenant 
of Pompey, in the war againſt the Pirates, receives a naval 
crown, vii. 385. Curule Ædile, he tranſports from Lacedemo- 
nia to Rome, a piece of painting in Prefco, viii. 58. Lieute- 
nant of Pompey in Spain, ix. 62. He ſurrenders himſelf, his 
troops, and money to Cefar, 78. He is proſcribed, and finds 
an Aſylum with Caleaus, 511. His ſtatue placed in Pollio's 
library, x. 103. | 

Varro Lucullus. See Lucullus. 

Verus Attius. Attius. 

Vatia. See Servilius. 
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 Vatinius, Tribune of the, people, wa 


_ _ uſe of force to eſcape juſtice, 117. He i | 
Judice of Cato, by the credit of Pompey, 233. He is delend. 


« a naval victory over M. Octavius 201, 
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Ves, Veientes. They are defeated by Romulus, i. 44 


Veneti, a people of Gaul, 
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J uſe of viglense in-.order 
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"to ſerve Cæſar. His character, 


a. 


captor in pre- 


ed by Cicero and acquitted, 280, By order of Czar, he make 
 propobtjons of peace to Pompey's partizans, ix. 143. W 
e 15 made Covful:ſora 

days, - Saying of Cicero on that occalion,. 229, He is lorges 

by his troops.to give up the command to Brutus, 423. 
eos Melbus, an officer of the Vollci, his bravery, ü. 58. 


. 


BY 


They 


gain a conſiderable adyantage over the Romans, ii. 67. 


' are defeated with the Fidenates, 63. Moderation of the Ro- 


mans with regard to them, 95. Beginning of the ſiege of x 
city, 98. Ik changed into a blockade. oy | pan dg 
the. Tribunes on that fuhject, 102. Fine harangue of Appies 
to refute them, 103. check, which redoubles the courage 
_ of the ſoldiers, 105. 'w deſeat occaſioned by the divifions 
between the military Tribunes, 141; They attack the enemy 
and are repulſed, 119. Camillus declared Dictator, recovers 
the Roman affairs, 123. The city is taken by the help of « 
mine, 125. Joy which it cauſes at Rome, 130. The tenth of 
the ſpoils contecrated to Apollo, 132. Phe people demand to 
be tranſported to that city, ibid. Camillus complains that the 
vow concerning the tenths of the ſpoils, was not executed, 133 
He ſtrongly oppoſes the deſign of removing the people to Ve, 


140. The law propofed on that 1 140, A 


colony is ſent thither, ibid. The Tribunes propoſe anew the 
removing to Veii, after the ruin of Rome by the Ganls, 173- 
Camillus again vigorouſly oppoſes them, ibid. The propoli- 
tion rejected, 176. The citizens who were eſtabliſhsd there are 
recalled to Rome, 182. ' ds 
Velia, a quarter of Rome, i. 
Venality in officers unknown 
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he ancients, iii. 12. 


Romans, viii. 284, Cæſar marches in perſon againſt them, 
285. A ſea-fight in which they are vanquiſhed, 286. They 
ſurrender at diſcretion, and are treated with rigour, 2874, /Sa- 
binus, one of Cæſar's Lieutenants, defeats three nationss who 
were in alliance with them, 288, Fee 


* 


Ventidius, General of the allies in the Social war, vi. 4. 


Ventidius, probably the ſon of the foregoing, is led in triumph 
by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, vi- 421. Prætor, he is attached to 
Antony, ix. 441, 448, 458. He is made Conſul the ſame year 
he was Prætor, 492, 521. His ſurpriſing fortune, 521. In the 
Peruſian war he commands an army in Italy, x. 66, 71, 72. He 
is ſent by Antony againſt the Parthians, and gains two victories 
over them ſucceſſively, 120. Antony is jealous of his glory, 
121. Third victory of Ventidius, 122. He dares not pulh his 
advantages, for fear of provoking the jeataiſpof Antony, 123. 


His triumph 124. 7 * 
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Win a powerful league againſt the 
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venus Verticofdia ; a temps ended to ber, Wi. Im. 
Venus the Mother. | Calaridedicates a temple to her, ix. 22. 
Venuſia: a <glovy of 26,000 en eſtabliſhetd in that city, in 44. 
Varro, and four thoaſand men retire thither after the battle of 
„ ͤ v 
Ver ſacras nn e 
Vercingetorix, a Prince of the Gauls, heads the Arverni, vii. 417. 
In order to ſtarve Carſar's army, he. lays Waſterthe country of. the 
Bicuriges, aud barns their towns, but. ſpaces Avaricum, : which 
Cæſar beſieges before his face, 422. Being ſuſpected by the 
Gauls, he faſtiſes bimfelf, 424. His address in encoutaging 
- his people. © He perfuades the Gauls to fortify their camp, 
hic they had never yet done, 427. He follows Cæſar into 
the territories of the Arverni, and eacamps on the neighbouring 
heights, 428. He declines a baule which is offered him, 432. 
He is confiemed Generaliſſimo of gue. His plan of the 
war. Heartacks che Roman proving,” 435. He engages in a 
battle of cavalry; is vanquiſhed, and refires to Aleſis, 43% (Se& 
Atefia). | He'is made priſoner, 446. Led in triumph, and af- 
terwards put to death, . 286. Cee) 
Vermina,. ſon of Syphax, going with ſuccours to Carthage, iv. 
455. He ſends Ambaſtadors to Rome to: demand the alliance 
ot the Romans. He ſubmits to the Conditions which they im- 
poſe ou hm 'g80u7 10 0 4 | e J 
Verres, Quarſtor to Ca leaves him, and rakes with him the mi- 
litaryehett, vii. 86% Lieutenant of Dolabella in Cilicia, he is 
for takidg away the daughter of Philodamus, and cauſes him 
and his ſon to be condemned ta die, 140. He is accuſed, His 
crimes, 329. He places his confidence in his money, and in 
the promiſe of Hortenſius, 342. He goes into baniſhment with- 
out waiting the ſentence, 348, He is proſcnbed by the trium- 
viri, ix. $40, | | 
Vella : ber temple is burat, iii. 24 The fire is extinguiſhed in 
that temple, iv. 297. wer 
Veſtals eftabliſhed by Numa. Their functions, privileges, i. 63. 
The palladium commiited to their cuſtody, ibid. Their num- 
ber augmented by Tarquin the elder, 104 They are charged 
with the ſacred things, to preſerve them from the fury of the 
Gauls, ii. wy Piety of Albanius on that occaſion. They re- 
tire to C:ere, 154. A veſtal procures a triumph for her father, 
vi. 76, Their crimes how puniſhed, i. 64- Oppia, a veſtal, 
punithed, 292. Poſthumia accuſed and acquitted, it. 81, A 
veflal condemned, ni. 257. Two convicted of crimes, 483, 
Three of them proved guilty, and condemned, vi. 185. .'The 
triumviri take from them the treaſures entruſted to their care, 
in. $3004: . 
veliat; war apainſt that people. They are vanquiſhed, iii. 374. 
Veterens (foldicrs) recompenſed by Antony and Octavius. Their 
prodigious aumer, x. 58. he oppoſite intereſts of the poi- 
leſlors of lands, nd the ſoldiers. Their greedineſs and inſo- 
| L13 - lence, 


I N.. D.. X. 
lence, 61. Their inſolence to Antony, 101. Octavius ſubmits f 
his diſputes with Lucius to their arbitration, 68. 2 
Vettius, a Roman Knight, excites the ſlaves in Italy to a revolt. \ 
He is defeated and killed, vi. IO TITS en, CAB, 
Vettius, chief of the Peligni, is taken priſoner by the Romans, and \ 
killed by one of his ſlaves, who afterwards kills himſelf,” vi. \ 
12. | N y 
Vetrius (L.) a Roman Knight, accuſes Cæſar of having a hand in 
the conſpiracy of Catiline. Cæſar cauſes him to be condemned 
to a fine, and afterwards thrown into priſon, viii. 6. After hay. 
ing cauſed ſeveral of the conſpirators to be condemned, he ren. 
ders himſelf ſuſpected, 7. Suborned by Cæſar, Conſul, he at- 
cuſes ſeveral of the principal Senators of having a deſign to af- 
ſaſſinate Pompey, 84. He is ſent to priſon, 85. +1, 
Veturia, mother of Coriolanus, i. 245. Tenderneſs and reſpect 
of her ſon for her, 279 She accompanies a great number of 
ladies to requeſt her ſon i raiſe the ſiege of Rome, ibid. 
Veturius (T.) Conſul, ii. 364. Conſul for the ſecond time, he 
- falls into the ambuſcade of Caudium, 388. See Paſthumius \ 
(Sp.) | OSS 8 | 
Veturins, ſon of the foregoing, extremely ill treated by Plotius his 
creditor, he eſcapes from him. Troubles on that occaſion, iii, 
48. Nn its) 
Vibius Virius, is ſent by the Campanians in an embaſſy to Varro, 
and cauſes his countrymen to join Hampibal's party, iii. 501. 
He oppoſes the advice of thoſe who arEfor ſurrendering to the 
Romans. His ſpeech, iv. 106. He dies by poiſon, 110. 
Vibius Panſa, oppoſes the decrees of the Senate againſt Czſar, ix, 
10. A friend of Cicero, 303, He endeavours ineffeQually to 
make Cæſar accept of a guard, 333. He is deſigned Conſul 
by Cæſar, tho* the ſon of one who was baniſhed, 410, 435. His 
diſpoſitions with regard to the public affairs, 435, & ſeq. His 
conduct, and that of his colleague Hirtius, 436—446. Panſa 
joins his colleague before Modena, 448. Battle in which he is 
wounded,- ibid. His death, 452. Grief cauſed at Rome by 
his death, and that of Hirtius. Their obſequies, 454- 
Vibius Maximus, a ſlave, named Quæſtor, x. 106, 
Victims (human) See Gaul, and Gauls, iii. 130, vi. 188. 
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are prohibited, 357. They were in uſe among the Gauls, viii. f 
172. Chriſtianity alone has totally aboliſhed them, 173. 
Victory, (ſtatue of) ſent to the Romans by Hiero, iii. 458. Ofta- 
vius conſecrates a ſtatue to victory, x. 311. | | \ 


Villius Pappulus (P.) Conſul, goes into Macedonia, and appeaſes 
a ſedition among the legionary ſoldiers, iv. 500. \ 
Villius, (L.) Tribune, paſſes the firſt law for de the age 
neceſſary for obtaining a magiſtracy. He is ſurnamed An- 
nales, v. 274. 
Viminalis (mount) incloſed in Rome, 1. 122. | 
Viadicius, a flave, difcovers the confpiracy fopige-eſtabliſhing the 
Tarquins, i. 172. He obtains his liberty, . : 
0 3 Vine, 
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Vie, the poet, his birth, vii. 352. His great danger from the 
1 


centurion Arius, x. 62. Protected by Pollio, 103. 
Virgilius, (C.) Prætor of Sicily, refuſes an aſylum to Cicero, viii. 
110. 


| of 


Virginia: Appius the Decemvir endeavours to poſſeſs himſelf of 


her. Her father is obliged to kill her, to preſerve her from 
infamy, i. 401. (See Vurginius.) | 
Virginia, wife of the Conſul Volumnius, erects an altar to plebeian 
aſtity, iii. 4. f f e 
Virginity : Idea of it among the heathens, i. 66. 


Virginius, Tribune, ſummons Cæſo before the people for oppo- 


ſing the lex Terentilla, i. 345. 

Virginius, father of Virginia, kills her with his own hand, to ſave 
her from the brutality of Appius, 1. 
and lays his complaints before the 
mount Aventine, and afterwards to 
Elected Tribune, 416. He accuſes Appius, 417- 

Viriathus eſcapes a general maſſacre of the Luſitanians, murdered 
by the deteſtable perfidy of Galba, and from a ſhepherd becomes 
an heroic warrior, vi. 13. By various — he defeats the 
Romans on ſeveral occaſions, 14. Fabius Emilianus marches 


iers, who retire firſt to 


01. He goes to the camp, 
ol Sacred Mountain, 409. 


= 


againſt him, 16, and gains ſeveral advantages, 18. Viriathus ' 


engages ſeveral people, of Spain to take arms, ibid. His cha- 
racter and praiſes, | 
bius, he retires in fitania, 21. Peace concluded between 
him and the Romans, 25, He eſcapes the purſuit of Czpio by 


ſtratagem, 26, He in vain demands a peace, ibid. Czpio 


After having defeated the Conſul Fa- 


cauſes him to be murdered treacherouſly, 28. How much he 


was lamented, His obſequies, his merit, 29. 
Viridomarus, King of the Gauls, killed by Marcellus, who thereby 
obtains the Spolia Opima, iii. 294, 293. 

Viſceratio : What it was, Ul. 369. 8 * 
Voconius Saxa (Q.) propoſes and paſſes a celebrated law againſt 
the women, with regard to inheritances, v 11 3 : 
Voconius Barba, Lieutenant of Lucullus. His negligence, vii. 
262. | 

Volcz, a people of Gaul, iii. 343- ; 
Volcatius Tullus (L.) Conſul, vii. 387. He complains of Pom- 


pey, and propoſes to ſend Deputies to Cæſar, ix. 28, He goes | 


to the Senate with Cæſar, 2 | | 
Volero, (Publius) Tribune of the people, paſſes a law contrary. to 
the authority of the Senate, i. 311. 
Volſci, make war with the Romans, i. 146, 220. They are van- 
quiſhed, and ſeverely puniſhed, 221. Coriolanus goes over to 
them, and engages them to declare war againſt the Romans, 274. 


They takg advantage of the hatred of the ſoldiers for Appius 
weit general, and defeat them, 318. They are defeated by 


Geganius, and obliged to paſs 
| 114 


* 


under the yoke, Us 41. Bloody 


battle, 


* 


IND EX; 


battle, 69. They are vanquiſhed by Cofſus the Diclator, 17 
They are defeated by Camillus, 211. 


Volſcius, by a ee N eauſes Cxfo to be condemned to 


banichment, i. 3 
Volfeinians, oppre 


Romans, iii. 114. "Sel 


He is baniſhed himſelf, 369. 


Volumnins (L.) Conſul, defeats the Salentines, ii. 442. Conſul 


for the ſecond time, 459. On receiving a letter rom Apps 
his colleague he paſſes into Hetruria with his army. He ll 


received by Appius. His moderation, © His troops oblige him 


to ſtay there, 462. He gains a victory with his colleague, 464, 
He returns into Samnium, defeats the Samnites, and 5 


them the plunder the had got in Campania, 4 ane 11 He cauſey 
wi "on. 


Fabius to be named Conſul, Ln expreſles 

deal of wiſdom, iii. 2. 

Volumnius (P.) regeives Atticus, who was proſcribed, ix. TH A 

Volumnius, a buffoon, killed in the camp of Brotus, x. 37. 

Voluſenus (C) is ſent by Cæſar to reconnortre the coaſt of Gus, 
Britain, viii. 302. His perfidy with regard to Comius, 452. 


He is deceived, and afterwards wounded by the ſame Comius, [ 


457» 
Vos: Delicacy of the. Romans wh regard to vouy ii. 142, 
Reflections on that ſubjeR, iii. 396. 4 


Dapii, a German nation, paſs the Rhine, vil 292. See Ger 


many and Czfar, 
Ufury :- What the Romans thought of it 306. Uſarers con- 
demned to a fine, ni. 6. Driven out ardinia by Cato, iv. 
517. Regulations on that Subject, v. 48. A Prætot aſſaſfina- 
ed in the Forum by the faction of the rich uſurers, vi. 424: 
Utica, a colony of Tyre, iii. 118. Scipio beſioges it, and is 
obliged to 2 the operations, iv. 395. It is to the 


Romans, v. 524. Importance of that place. Juba defires 


Cato to demoliſh it, but he oppoſes him, and repairs the oy, 
Ix. 237. Cæſar marches againft that city, 257. (Ses Cato 
and Czfar.) 


Pxellodunum, a city of Gaul beſieged by the lieutenants of Ceſar, 
viii. 433, who goes thither in-perſon, and obliges the beſieged 


to ſurrender at diſcretion, His ſeverity to them, 4.54- 


W. 


AR: Ceremonies obſerved by the Naber their decls- 


' rations of war, i. 67. Form of the deelaration, 198 
Rewards given by the Romans in war, 375. Methods w 


they made uſe of to excite emulation, v. 361. Punic wars. 


See Carthaginians. Sacial war. See Allies. Civil wars. See 
Marius and Sylla, Cæſar and Pompey. 
Ways, (grand) magnificence of the Romans in that e = 42 
Wills; Manner of making them in the army, 1. 'F 
* on the ſubject of Wills, x. 104. 


Women: Their laws and privileges, i. 26. How puniſhed ig 


I by their ſaves, implore the afldlence bf th | 


KK & 


+: 4D; 


caſe of infidelity, 27. They are forbid drinking of wine, ibid, 
They were always under the power of their fathers, their bro- 
thers, or huſbands, v. 36, 45. Law, which excludes them from 
inheritance, 31 73. erence given to Rome by the Latine wo- 
_ and * Latium by the * 211. 4 the 

mbrones, their courage, vi. 310. Courage and. ferocity of 
thoſe of the Cimbri, 320. See Ladies. 1 


X. | | 
GT capital of Lycia, beſieged by Brutus. Rage of the 
a 


Xanthians, x. 9. 
ntippus, the Lacedemonian, aſſiſts the Carthaginians with 
troops, and revives their courage, iii. 182. He beats Regulus, 
and takes him priſoner, 183. He retires, 186, | 
Xenophon, chief of the embaſſy of Philip to Hannibal. 8 
which he makes uſe of, in order to eſcape out of the hands of 
the Romans, iii. 539. He is taken with the other Embaſſadors 
and ſent to Rome, 543, where they arrive with the Embaſſadors 
of Hannibal, who were alſo arreſted, 548. | 
Xerxes, ſon of Mithridates, led in triumph by Pompey, viii. 36. 


V. 


Oke : In what ganfifted the ceremony of paſſing under it, i. 
86, The Romans paſs under it at Caudium, iii. 397. 

See Caudium.) The Volſci paſs. under it, ii. 41, and the 
amnites, 405, and the Romans, vi. 228, 295. | 


Z. 


Ama, a city in Numidia, near which was fought the famous 

battle between Scipio and Hannibal, iv. 449. It is be- 

fieged by Metellus, vi. 238. It refuſes to receive Juba, and 
ſhuts its gates againſt him, ix. 278. | 

Zarbienus, King of the Gordyenians, is put to death by Tigranes, 
vii. 296. Lucullus celebrates his obſequies, and erects a monu- 
ment to him, ibid. 

Zenobius, by order of Mithridates, treats in a cruel manner the 
iſland of Chio, vii. 54+ He is arreſted and put to death by the 
Ephefians, 56. | 

Zeno (ſtatue of) is the only part which Cato reſerved to himſelf, 
when he took the treaſures of Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, viii. 123. 

Ziela, or Zela, a city, famous in the Roman Hiſtory for the de- 
feat of 'Triarius, vil. 308. 8 

Zozima, wife of Tigranes, led in triumph by Pompey, viii. 36. 
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"ADVERTISEMENT. N 


I Have ITT proper to inſert here à r fer of the 8 
the foundation of Rome tothe batth of pag Tobe Latis authors, e/- 
fecially thoſe wwho "wrote of the time of the Republic, almoſt always 
mark the year of their hiſtory by the names of the Conſuls of that year, 
awhich renders this regiſter very uſeful for pointing out any text contain- 
ed in the hiftory. This regiſter includes not only the Comſali, but alſo 
the Kings who preceded them. And after the eflabliſhment of the Con- 
ſulſbip, the other magiſtrates which have from time to time interrupted 
its ſucceſſion, and conſequently given their names to the year ; that is to 
Jay, the Decemviri, and the. Military. Tribunes inveſted * . 
9 5 


ROME founded, 
The Year of the World 3253. Before Chriſt, 751." 


A. R. 1 Romulus King. A. R. 220 Tarquin the Proud 
Ant. C. 751 He reigned 37 years. | Ant.C. 539 ſeventh King. 
A. R. 38 Interregnum. He reigned 35 years. 
Ant. C. 71 
A.R. 39 * Nama ſecond King. CONSULS. 
Ant. C. 713 He — 3 years. 
A. R. 82 Tullus us third | A. R. 245 L. Junius Brutus. He 
Ant. C. 670 King. Ant. C. 50% was killed, and in 
le reigned 32 years. bis room was ap- 
A. R. 114 Ancus Marci us fourth pointed 
Ant. C. 638 King. | $p. Lucretius Trici- 
He reigned 24 years, pitinus. He died, 
A. R. 138 Tarquinius Priſcus 1 and in his room 
Ant. C. 614 fifth King. | woas ſubſtituted, 
He reigned 38 years, M. Horatius Pulvil- 
A. R. 176 Servius Tullius fixth lus. 
Ant. C. 576 King. L. Tarquinius Col - 
He reigned 44 years, latinus. He was 
nee obliged 


obtained che ſar- 
name of *. 


2 „EA 


Ant. C. 490 * 


A, R246 F. Valeriul P 
Ant. C. 506 Ia II. 
T. Lueretius. — 
A. R. 247 P. Lucretius, or ac- 
Ant. C. gog cording to Dio- 
| oyfidd Halicarn. 
M. Horatius Pul- 


Ant, Q 593 P. Pefhumius. 
A. R. ago P. Valerius Publi- 
Ant. C. 502 cola IV. 

T. Lucretius II. 
A. R. 251 Agrippa Menenius. 
Ant. C. got P. umius II. 
A. R. 252 Opiter Virginius, 
Ant. C. 500 Sp. Caſſius. 
A. R. 253 Poſthumias Comi- 
Ant. 0.499 nius. 

F. Lartius. 
A. R. 254 Ser. Sulpicius. 
Ant. C. 498 Man. Tullius 
A. R. 285 P. Veturius Gemi- 
Ant. C. 497 nus. 

T. Ebutjus Elva, 
A. R. 256 T. Lartius II. 
Ant. C. 496 L. Cloelius. 
Firſt Dictator T. LARTIus. 
A. R. 257 A Sempronius A- 
Ant. C. 495 tratimus. 

M., Minucius. 


4. R. 2;8 A. Poſthumios, 
Ant, C. 494 T. Virginius. 


Battle of the Lake of Regillæ. 


A. R. 259 Ap. Claudius. 
Ant. C. 493 P. Servilius. 


* "TP" ISTER of he Com. 


I Ants 
A. R. 266: 8 Nautius. 


Na 


A, us, 
Sans 0 nl 
Ts R. 261 Neha 2 
Ant. C. 0] pros II. | 


Sp. Caſſius H. 
Eſtabliſhment Ph the Tribune 


= 


Ant C. 


A Sem 
[a Rec 4 provius II. 


Q. Sulpicius Ce- 


ES 

N 1 wa a 

| 8854 8 As wry 
inarins: 


Ant. C. 486 Sex. Futius. ON 
ar C. 5 ©. ron. e 
t. C. 4 us. 
A. R. 268 85 dae in. N 
Ant. C roculus Vi 
A. R. — _— 
Ant. C. 483 Q. Fabios: + i 
A. R. 270 L. Emilius. 1 8 
Ant. C. 482 Cæſo Fabius. 
A. R. 271 M. Fabius. 
Ant. C. 481 L. Valerius. 
A. R. 2 5 25 Q. Fabĩas H. 
Ant. C. 480 C. Julius. 
A. R. 273 Czio Fabius 
Ant. 93 Sp. Furius. 
A. R. 27 NM. Fabius II. 
Ant. C. 558 Cn. Manlius. 
A. R. 275 Cæſo Fabius Fi... 
Ant. C. 477 T. Virginius. 
A. R. 276 L. Emilius II. 
Ant. C. 476 Go Servilius. 
A. R. 277 C. Horatius. 
Ant. C. 475 T. Menenius. 


'® 
Defeat of the Fabii near up 

l mera. f d 2 . " 
Sp. Servilius. - 
A. Virginius. 
C. Nautius. 


A. R. 278 
Ant. C. 474 
A. R. 279 


Ant. C. 473 P. Valerius. 


L. Fu- 


2 Ano 1 „ 


en E 

nt. Ci 1 «4 ir 

A. R. . 2 1 A. bg Ie 

ant, . ren Ae ae 2 55 SS. 
/ >. on, Ordin do * , - 

i n Ant. 9 oo aegagl 5. 

1 * bh: ſons. Julins, |. to as 5. 

A. R. 2 arius t; ac" 1 

Ant. C,1470:P. Furies, A. R . C..Menenjus. 

A. R, 86g . | wooded he Seftins Cupitoli- 

Ant. C 8 n.. . 50 


A. R. 266 F Ie; be li 
Ant. C. 468 * Ailing... „ | 
Ant, O. 7. cus 1 
A Vögel RN 
A. R. 286 Te Qointius er Ee. f 
Ant. C. 46 tolimas W. 
Q. Serviſius. . 
A. R. 287 Ti. Emilius II. r 
Ant. C 465 Q Fabius. 
A. R. 288 Q, Servilius . 
Ant. C. 464 Sp: Polthamias. - 
A. R. 289 C. Fahius II. 


N 
Ae. 


Ant. Of 463 T. _ Capi: A. R. 304 Ap. Claudius II. 
daliaus III. [Ant. C. 448 . Coraetius Aa- 

A. R. 290 A Poſthamigs, _ | luginenſis, 

Ant. C. 462 Sp. Furs. eg 

A. R. 291 L. Abutids. | «| Man. Rabulein es, 

Ant, C. 461 4 Servilius. « Cr Duilius, x 

A. R. 292 8 —naany Tri- Fabius Vibula- 

Ant. C. 460 itinus. anz nus, 1 

| 7. eturius Gemi- _M Serviliug, 
nus. | T. Antonius. 

A, R. 293 P, Volumnius. | PF | Q. Poetilius, 5 

Ant. C. 459 Ser. Sulpicius. Sp. Oppius Cor- 

A. R. 294 C. Claudius. nicen. 


Ant, C. 458 P. Valerius II. He | A. R. 305 The ſame Decem- 
was killed, and Ant. C. 447 ui gogtinged. 


in his was 
ſubſtituted Thy Conſulſhip 2 
yu Quintius Cin- | 
cinnatus. A. R. 306 L, Valerius Pace, 


A. R. 295 Q. Fabius III. e 446M n 
Ant. C. 457 L. Cornelius. 
A. R. 296 L. Minucius. A. R. 307 1 9 Herminius, 
Ant. C. * C. Nautius II. Ant. C. 445 T. Virginia. 

A. R. 297 r A. R. 308 M. Geganius Ma- 
Aut. C. 455 C. Horativs. | * 444 cerinus, 


in; © C. Ju- 


— 


A K. 5 S* FAN ' 
R. 309 T. Quintius- Capi- 
Ant. . tolinus IV, 
r 1 
A. R. 310 M. Genucius, 
Ant. C. 442 C. Curtius. 


Firſt Military Tribunes with the 
— ular Power. 


2 


A. R. 311 A. Sempronius, 
Ant. C. 441 T. Cloelius, 
— L. Attilius. 
Theſe abdicated, 
and in their room 
were ſubſtituted 
the Conſuls, 
L. Papirius Mugi- 
lanus, 

L. Sempronius A- 
tratinus. 
A. R. 312 M. Geganius Ma- 

Ant. C. 440 cerinus II. 
T. Quintius Capi- 
tolinus V. 


Eftabliſhment of the Cenſorſhip. 


A. R. 313 M. Fabius Vibula- 
Ant. C. 439 nus, | 
Poſthumus Æbuti- 

us Cornicen. 
A. R. 314 C. Furius Pacilus, 
Ant. C. 438 — Papirius Craſ- 


us. 
A. R. 315 Proculus Geganius 
Ant. C. 437 Macerinus, 
L. Menenius Lana- 
- tus. 
A. R. 316 T. Quintius Capi - 
Ant. 0. 436 * — VI. 8 
Agrippa Menenius 
anatus. 
A. R. 317 Mamercus Emi- 
Ant. C. 435 lius, 


Ant. C. 434 cerinus III, 


A. R. 


L. Julius, 


1 


A RZOIs TIR of the Convsuls. 


L. /Quintias Cid. 
Cinnatus. 
M. Geganius Mg. 


L. Sergius Fidenas. 
A. R. 319 M. Cornelius Ma- 
Ant. C. 433 luginenſis, 
| L. Papirius Craſſus, . 
A. R. 320 C. Julius II, 
Ant. C. 432 L. Virginius, 
321 C. Julius III. 
Ant. C. 431 L. Virginius II. 
A. R. 32:2 M. Fabius Vibula- 
Ant. C. 430 nus, 
L. Sergius Fide- 
nas, | 
M. Foiſſius. 
A. R. 323 L. Pinarius Mamer- 
Ant. C. 429 ccinus, 
Sp. Poſthumius Al- 
. | 
IL. Furius Medulli- 
I _ © 6. 
A. R. 324 T. Quintius Pen- 
Ant. C. 428 nus Cincinnatus, 
; C. Julius Mento. 
A. R. 325 L. Papirius Craſ- 
Ant. C. 427 ſus, ; 
L. Julius. | 
A. R. 326 L. Sergius Fidenas 
Ant. C. 426 II, 
Hoſtus Lucretius 
| Tricipitinus, 
A. R. 327 ACornelios Coſſus, 
Ant. C. 425 T. Quintius Pen- 
nus Cincinnatus 
II. 
A. R. 328 C. Servilius Ahala, 
Ant. C. 424 L. Papirius Mugi- 
lanus. 
A. R. 329 T. Quintius Pen- 
Ant. C. 423 nus, 
M. Poſthumi 
C. Furius, 
A. Cornelius Coſ- 
ſus. 


Doing the ſucceeding years the Conſuls and military Tribunes 
are intermixt ; but they may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by the diffe- 
rence of the number, there being never above two Conſuls, nor 


leſs than three Tribunes. 


A. Sem- 


A REIS TER of the Cour. 


A. R. 330 A. * A- 
Ant. C. * 1 tratinus, 
urius Medulli- | 
a bag 
L. Quintius Cincin- 
natus II, 
. — Barba- 


"Ap: "Claudius Craf- 


ſus, 


A. R. 331 
Ant. C. 421 


* 

gez. Julius , "RY 
A. R. 332 * Sempronius A- 
Ant. C. 420 tratinus, 

n Vibula- 


A.R. 333 L. Manlius Capito- 
Ant. C. 419 linus, 
L. Papirius Mugi- 
lanus, 
Q. Antonius Me- 
renda. 
A. R. 334 Numerius Fabius 
Ant. C. 418 Vibulanus, 
L. Quintius Cincin- 
natus III, 
FT. Quintius Capi- 
tolinus, 
L. Furius Medulli- 
nus. 
A. R. 335 M. Manlius, 
Ant. C. 417 A Sempronius A- 


L. Sergius Fidenas, 


autius Ruti- 


tratinus. 
A. R. 336 Agri ppa Menenius 
Ant. C. 416 Lanatus, 


Sp. Nautius, 
P. Lucretius Trici- 
pitinus. 
C. Serviltus. 
A R. 337 L. Sergius Fidenas, 
Ant. C. 415 C. Servilius, 
M. Papirius Mugi- 
laanus. 
A. R. 338 Agrippa Menenius 
Ant. C. 414 Lanatus II, 
P. Locretics Trici- 
pitinus II, 


L Servilius Struc- |- 


cus, g 


| 


ls 344 


5 . Cra 


A. R. 330 A. ; IM A- 
Ant. C. 413 tratinus III, 
Q Fabius Vibula- 
nus, 
M. Papirius Mugi- 
lanus II, 8 
Sp. Navtius Ruti- 
\ lus IT. 

A. R. 340 P. Cornelius Coſſus, 
Ant. C. 412 Q. Quintius' Cin- 
; cinnatus,. 

C. Valerius Potitus, 
Numerius Fabius 

Vibulanus. 
Cn. Cornelius Coſ- 
ſus, 
Q Fabius Vibula- 
nus II, 
I. Valerius Potitus, 
b a M. Poſthumius Re- 
| gillenfis- 
A. R. 342 M. Cornelius Coſ- 
Ant. C. 410 ſus, 
L. Furius Medulli- 


A. R. 341 
Ant. C. 411 


— 
25 

- 75 

= a 


4 nus. 
A. R. 343 Q. Fabius Ambuſ- 
Ant. C. 409 tus, ä 


C. Furius Pacilus, 
M. Papirius Atra- 
Ant. C. 408 tinus, 

C. Nautius Rutilas, 
A. R. 345 Man. Amilius Ma- 


Ant. C. 407 mercinus, 


C. Valerius Potitus. 
A. R. 346 Cn. Cornelius Coſ- 
Ant. C. 406 ſus, 
L. Furius Medulli- 
nus II. * | 
1 C. ſulius Iulus, 
Ant. 92 C. . Alta, 
P. Cornelius Coſſus. 
A. R. 348 L. Furius Medulli- 
Ant. C. 404 nus, 
Num. Fabius Vi- 
bullanus, 
C. Valerius Potitus 
II. 5 
C. Servilius Abala 


II. 
P. Cor- 


— 


ye Kean 2 


P. Cornelius Coſ- 
1 e ſus, 


us, 


tolinus, 
50 C. Jalius Iulns II. 


IL. Furius Medul- | 


| linus, © 
"© _Quintius Cin- 
l cinnatus, 
A. Manlius, 
Man. Emilius Ma- 
5 mercinas. 
A. R. 351 C. Hm Potitus 


Ant. C. 401 
P. — Malu - 
ginenſis, 

Cæſo Fabius Am- 
. 
Man. Sergius Fide- 

" .» WA, 


Cn. Cornelius Cofs 


ſus, 
"WM Naatio Rutilus 

1 
A. R. 352 Man. Emilius Ma- 
Ant. C. 400 mercinus Il, 
Ap. Claudius Craſ- 

ſus, 

L. Julius Iulus, 

L. Valerius Potitus 
UI, a 
M. Quintilius Va- 

rus, 


M. Poſthumius. 


A. R. 353 C. Servilius Ahala | 


Ant. c III, 
W Virginius, 
ho A. Manlius II, 
Q: Servilius, 


Sulpicius 
Min Sergi us Fide- 
nas II. 


A. R. 354 L. Valerius Potitus 
Ant. C. 398 IV, 


Num. Fabius Am- = 
LD Ca. Cornelius Col. 
fas, 
"= Valerias Potitus 85 


A R. as T. 1 Capi- 


| 


„ 


an. Amiliug 
Vw 

© ius A 
buſtas II, __ 
M. Furius Camil. 

lus; | 
Cn. Cornelius Col. 
ſus II, 


4 Jalius lulu: 


Firſt Plebetan military Th. 
"1M bunes. % 


A. R. 355 P. Lucinius Cal 
Ant. C. 977 Titinios, , *%y 
L. Furivs . 
nus, 
P. Manius, 
P. Mælius. 
8. Publilius Voll. 
ä cus. 
A. R. 356 M. Veturius, 
Ant. C. 396 C. Duilius, 
Cn. Genucius, 
M. Pomponius, 
Volero ublilius, 
; KE Atilius. 
* R. 357 Valerius Potitus 
Ant. C. ts 
M, Valerius Maxi+ 
mus, 
Q.ServiliusFidenas, 
M. Furius Camillus 


II. 
L. Furius Medulli- 
nus, 
Sulpicius Came- 
nus II, . 
A. R. 358. L. Julius Iulus II. 
Ant. C. 394 L. Sergius Fidenas, 
P. Cornelius Malu- 


ginenſis II, 

L. Furius Medu - 
nus, 

A. Poſthumius Re- 
lenſis. 


A gene. Uf. 


A. R. 359. P. Licinius Calvus, 


Ant. C. 393 P. Mznius II, 
Cn. Genucius II. 
L. Ti- 


W 


*» > > 2 


* 


A RRNO IS TER ef che Cons ts. 


I.. Titinius II, 
P. Mzlins II, 
L. Atihus II. 


Siege of Vell. 


A. R. 360. P. Cornelis Collus, 
Ant. C. 392 _ Valerius Maxi- 


us II, 
1. 1 Furius Medulli 
nus, 
Cornelius Scipi 
zſo F abius Am- 
buſtus III, 
Q. Servilius III. 
A. R. 361 M. Furius Camillus 
Ant. C. 391 III. 
8 Emilius, 
SP. Poſthumius. 
L. Furius Medulli- 
nus, 
L. Varius Publicola, 
P. 71 Scipio 


A. R. 362 L. Lueretius Flavus, 
Ant. C. 390 Ser, Sulpicius Ca- 
merinus. 
A. R. 363 L. Valerius potitus, 
2 C. 25 Manlius. 
L. Lucretius, 
2 C 388 M. Emilius, 
Agrippa Furius, 
Ser. Sulpicius, 
L. Furius Medulli- 
nus, 
C. Amilius II. 
A. R. 365 The three Fabii, 
Ant. C. 387 Q. Servilius IV, 
Q. Sulpicius Lon- 


T Ma- 
luginenſis. 


Battle of Allia, followed by the 
ſiege af Rome. 


A. R. 366 Valerias Publicola 


Ant, 0 386 II. 

P. Cornelius, 

L. 4 1 
nius 

Vor. X. _— 


| 


1 


A Manlius, 
L. Poſthumius. 
A. R. 367 T. Qgintius Cin- 
Ant. C. 385 eingatus, 
14 L. Julius Talus, 
cretius Tricis 
pitinus, 
Q. Seruvilius Fide- 
nas V 
* L. Aquili ius Corvus, 
* Ser. Sulpicius Rufus. 
A. R. 368 L. Papirius Curſor, 
Ant. C. _ Sergius, | 


Mehenius, 
C. Cornelius, 
L. Emilius II. 
L. Valerius Publi- 
cola III. 


A. R. 369 M. Furius Camil- 


Q. Servilius Fide- 
nas VI, 

L. Horatius Pulvil- 
lus, ; 

Ser. Cornelius Ma- 
luginenſis II, 

L. intius 'Cin- 

cintfatus, 

P. Valerius Potitus. 
A. R. 370 A. Manlius II, 


Ant. . $853 lus IV. 


Ant. C. Pn Quintius Capi® : 


tolinus, 
we” 1 Curſor 


A.R. 371 Ser Cornelius Ma- 


Ant. C. on logidenſis III, 
STE: Camillus 


C. HA ius Craſſus; 
. P. Valerius Potitus 
| : 5:8 


Ser, Sulpicius Ru- 


fus II, 
T. Qeintius Cin- 
| cinuatus II. 
A.R. 372 L. Valerius Publi- 
Ant. C. 380 cola IV, 
Mm der. 


Fog — Py "0 "_— 


Ser. Sulpicius Rufus 

II. | 

L. Emilius III, 

A. Manlius III. 

L. Lucretius Trici- 
pitinus II, 

M. Trebonius. 


A. R. 373 Sp. Papirius, 


Ant. C. 379 Ser. Cornelius Ma- | 


luginenſis LV, 
Ser. Sulpicius, 
L. Papirias, - 
. Q. Servilius, 
L. Emilius IV. 
A. R. 374 M. Furius Camillus 
Ant. C. 378 VI. 


— 


A. Poſthumius Re- 


gillenſis, 
L. Lucretius Trici- 
- pitinus III, 
1. K urius, * 
L. Poſthumius Re- 
illenſis, 
M. Fabius Ambuſ- 
tus. 
A. R. 375 L. Valerius Publi- 
Ant. C. 377 cola V, 
C. Sergius III, 
Sp. Papirius Curſor, 
P. Valerius Potitus 
. 
L. Menenius II, 
Ser. Cornelius Ma- 
luginenſis V. 
A. R. 376 P. Manlius, 
Ant. C. 376 L. Julius, 
M. Albinius, 
C. Manlius, 
C. Sextilius, 
L. Antiſtius. 
A. R. 377 Sp. Furius, 
Ant. C. 375 C. Licinius, 
M. Horatius, 
. Servihus II, 
PCs 
L. Leganius. 
A. R. 378 L. Amilius v. 
Ant. C. 374 C. Veturius, 
L. Quintius Cincin- 
natus, 


| 


| 


| 


; 


N 


q 


A REGISTER of the ConguLs. 


2170 P. 1 Potitug 
ger. Sulpicius IT, 


C. Quintius Cin- A. 
| cinuatus. As 
A. R. 379 L. Papirius, 
Ant. C. 373 Ser. Sulpicius, 4 
-, L. Menenius, 
Ser. Cornelius. $4. Ar 
Five years paſs without Curule 4 
Magiſtrates. 
A. R. 385 L. Furius, A. 
Ant. C. 367 Ser. Sulpicius III, An 
P. Valerius Potitus A 
A. Manlius, Ani 
Ser. Cornelius, A. 
C. Valerius. Ant 
A. R. 386 M. Fabius Ambuf. A. 
Ant. C. 366 tus II, Ant 
| # CG. Veturius II, 1 
M. Cornelius, 
Q. Servilius III, 
A. Cornelius, 
Q. Quintius, 


A. R. 387 T. Quintius, 
Ant. C. 365 Ser. Sulpicius IV, 
L. Papirius, 


Ser. Cornelius, A.) 
Sp. Servilius, Ant. 
L. Veturius. 
A. R. 388 A. Cornelius, A. P 
Ant. C. 364 M. Geganius, Ant. 
| L. Veturius II. 
M. Cornelius I, 
P. Manlius II, A. R 
P. Valerius Potitus Ant. 
1 
Firſt Plebeian Conſul. A. R 
Eſtabliſhment of the Prætorſhip Ant, 
and of the Curule Ædileſhip. 
A. R. 389 L. Emilius Mamer- A. R 
Ant. C. 363 einus, Ant. 
| L. Sextius Latera- 
| K uus. A. R 
A. R. 3 Genucius, Ant. 
Ant. C. 262 Q. Servilius Ahala. 


C. Sul- 


A ROI TIA of the Cons 6. 


A: R. 391 C. Sulpicius Pæti- 


Aut. C. 361 eu, s, 
Ci. Licinius Stolo. 
A. R. 392 Cn. Genucius, 
Ant. C. 360 L. Amihus Mamer- 
Yen 
A. R. 393 W Ahal 


Ant. C. 359 L. Genucius II. 
A. R. 394 C. — Pæti- 
Ant. C. 358 cus II, 
C. Licinus Stolo II. 
A. R. 395 C. Poetelius Balbus, 
Ant. C. 357 M. Fabius Ambuſ- 
tus. 
A. R. 396 M. Popilius Lænas, 
Ant. C. 356 Cn. Manlius, 
A. R. 397 C. Fabius, 
Ant. C. 355 C. Plautius. 
A. R. 398 C. Martius Rutilus, 
Ant. C. 354 Cn. Manlius II. 
A. R. 399 M. Fabius Ambuſ- 
Ant. C. 353 tus II, 
M. Popilius Lænas 
II. 
A. R. 400 C. Sulpicius Pæticus 
Ant. C. 352 III, 
M. Valerius Publi- 
cola. 
A. R. 401 M. Fabius Ambuſ- 
Ant. C. 351 tus III, 
| T. Quintius. N 
A. R. 402 C. Sulpicius Pæti- 
Ant. C. 350 cus IV, 
M. Valerius Publi- 
cola II. 
A. R. 403 P. Valerius Publi- 
Ant. C. 349 cola, 
C. Marcius Rutilus 
IT. 
A. R. 404 C. Sulpicius Pzti- 
Ant. C. 348 cus V, 
T. Quintius Pen- 
| nus. 
A. R. 405 M. Popilius Lænas 
Ant. C. 347 III, 
L. Cornelius Scipio. 
A. R. 406 L. Furius Camil- 
Ant. C. 346 lus, 
Ap. Claudius Craſ- 
ſus. 


| Mm 2 


A. R. 407 M. Valerius Corvus, 
Ant. C. 345 . 2 mn; Lænas 


A. R. 408 T. Manlius Tor- 
Ant C. 344 quatus, | 
8 aint Q; Plautius. ; 
A. R. 409 M. Valerius Corvus 
Ant. C. 343 II, 
| C. Poetelius. 
A. R. 4 M. Fabius Dorſo, 
Ant. C. 342 Ser. Sulpicius Ca- 
merinus. { 
A. R. 411 C. Marcius Rutilus 
Ant. C 341 III, 4 
M. Manlias Tor- 
quatus II. 


War with the Samnites. 


A. R. 42 M. Valerius Corvus 
Ant. C. 340 III, | . 
A. Cornelius Coſſus. 
A. R. 413 C. Marcius Rutilus 
Ant. C. 339 IV, 0 
Q. Servilius. 
A. R. 414 C. Plautius II, 
Ant. C. 338 L. Amilius Mamer- 
_—.. 
A. R. 415 T. Manlius Torqua- 
Ant. C. 337 tus, 
P. Decius Mus. 
A. R. 416 Ti. Emiliu. Ma- 


Ant. C. 336 mereinus, 


Q. Publilius Philo. 
A. R. 417 L. Furius Camillus, 
Ant. C. 335 C. Manius. 
A. R. 418 C. Sulpicius Longus, 
Ant. C. 334 P. Ahus Pætus. 
A. R. 419 L. Papirius Craſſus, 
Ant. C. 333 Cæſo Duilius. 
A. R. 420 M. Valerius Corvus 
Ant. C. 332 

M. Atilius Regulus. 
A. R. 421 T. Veturius, 
Ant. C. 331 Sp. Poſthumius. 
A. R. 422 A. Cornelius Coſſus 
Ant. C. 330 ll, 

Cn, Domitius. 
A. R. 423 M. Claudius Mar- 
Ant. C. 329 cellus, : 
C. Valerius Potitus. 

L. Fa- 

F. 


A Rxe61ieT#tr of the Covs ut s. 


A. R. 424 L. Papirius Curſor, | 
Ant. C. 328 C. Poetelius Libo, 


A. R. 425 L. Papirius Crafſiis | 


Ant. C. 327 II, 

L. Plautius Venno. 
A. R. 426 L. Emilius Ma- 
Ant. C. 326 mereinus II, 

C. Plautius. 
A. R. 427 P. Plautius Proculus, 
Ant. C. 325 P. 8 Sca- 


pu 
A. R. 428 L. Cornelius Lentu- 
Ant. C. 324 lus, 
— Philo 


A. R. 429 C. Poetelius Libo 
Ant. C. 323 II. 


L. — Mugila- 
A. R. 430 L. 7 OT Camillus 
Ant. C. 322 II, 
* D. Junius Brutus 
Scæva. 


A. R. 431 C. Sulpicius Longus 
Ant. C. 321 II, 


Q. Aulius Cerreta- | 


nus. 
A. R. 432 Q. Fabius, 
Ant. ct 320 L. Fulvius. 
A. R. 433 T. Veturius Calvi- 
Ant. C. 319 nus II, 
SP- Poſthumius Al- 
binus II. 


Diſaſter at Caudium, 


A. R. 434 L. Papirizs Curſor 
Ant. C. 318 II, 
Q, Publitius Philo 
III 
A. R. 435 L. Papirius Curſor 
Ant. C. * III. 
Q. Aulius Cerreta- 
nus II. 
A. R. 436 M. Foſlius Flacci- 
Ant. C. 316 nator, 


L. Plautius Venno. 
A. R. 437 C. Junius Bubulcus, 
Ant. C. 315 Q. EmiliusBarbula. 


A. R. 438 Sp. Nautius, 
Ant. C. 314 M. Popillius. 


A. R. 439 E/Papirics Curſor 
Ant. C. 313 


f Publilius Philo 


A. R. 449 M. Poerilius, ' 
Ant. C. 312 C. Sulpicius Lon- 
gus HI, 


442 M. Valerius, 


A. R. 
310 P. Decius Mus. 


Ant. C. 


* C. Marcius Rutilus, 


A. R. 445 „Fabius III, | 
* K 30 ecius Mus II. 
39 Ap . Claudius; 
—.— 308 1 1 | 
A. R. 447 P. Cornelius Arvi- 
Ant, C. 305 na, 
R Tremu- 


A. R. 448 L. Poſthumias Me- 
Ant. C. 304 gellus, 

Ti. Minucius. 
A. R. 449 P. Sulpicius Saver- 
Ant. C. 303 rio, 

P. Sempronius So- 


A. R. 450 L. De is, 
Ant.C. 302 Ser. Cornelius. 
A. R. 451 M. Livius, 
Ant. C. 301 L. Emilius. 
A. R. 452 M. Valerius Corvus 
Ant. C. 300 * 
Appuleius. 
A. R. 453 . Fulvius Petinus, 
Ant. C. 299 T. Manlius Tor. 
quatus. He died of 
a fall from ahotſe, 


ö and in bis 


Was ſubſtituted, 
M. Valerius Cor- 
vus VI. 

A. R. 454 L. Cornelius Scipio, 


Ant. C. 298 Cn. F 9 Pabius 


ar Cs a = 


*. 8 


A RecisTER of the Cows urs. 


A. R. 455 
Ant. C. 297 


Q Fabing Maximus | 


p. Decius Mus III. 
A. R. 456 . Volumnius II, 
Ant. C. 296 Ap. Claudius II. 
A. R. 457 3 Maximus 


Ant. C. 295 
P. Decius Mus IV. 

A. R. 458 L. — Me- 
Ant. 0. us 

% ee Regulus. 
A. R. 459 L. Papirius Curſor, 
Ant- C. 293 Sp. Carvilius. 
A. R. Q. Fabius Gurges, 
Ant. C. 292 D. Junius Brutus 


Scæva. 
A. R. 461 L. Poſthumius Me- 
Ant. C. 291 gellus III. 
C. Junius Brutus. 


A. R. 462 P. Cornelius Rufi- 
A t. 4M 2 nus, 

. _ an. Curtus Denta- 
"_ 


A. R. 463 M. . Corvi- 
Ant. C. 289 nus, 
Q.CzdiciusNottua. 
A.R 464 Q, Marcius Tremu- 
Ant. C. 288 lus, 
P.Cornelius Arvina. 


A. R. 465 M. Claudius Mar- 
Ant. C. 287 cellus, 
C. Nautius. 


A. R. 466 M. Valerius Potitus, | 


Ant. C. 286 C. Alwvs Pztus. 

A. R. 467 L. Claudius Canina, 
Ant. C. 285 = A milius Lepi- 
us. 

A. R. 468 C. Servilins Tucca, 
Ant. C. 284 T. Cæcilius Metel- |, 

7. 


us. 
A. R. 469 P. Cornelius Dola- 
Ant. C. 283 bella, 
Cn. Domitius Cal- | 


vinus. n 
Emilius Papus, 
2 9 . K Fabricius Luſci- | 
nus. 
A. R. 471 L. Amilius Bar- 
Ant. C. 281 bula, 
Q. Marcius Philip- 
Pus. 


War with Pyrrhus, | 


_ C. 280 Ti. Coruncanius. 
* R. 473 F. Sulpicius Saverrio 
Ant. C. 279 P. Decius Mus. 

A. R. 474 C. Fabricius Luſci- 

Ant. C. 278 nus II, 

Q Emilios P us. 

A. A.R. 475 F Cornelius Rufi- 

Ant. C. 277 nus II, 
C. Iaaius Brutus II. 

A. R. 476 Q Fabius Gurges II. 

Ant. C. 276 C. enn Clep- 


Ant. C. 275 tatus II. 
L. Cornelius Lentu- 
lus. 
A. R. 478 Man. Curius Denta- 
Ant. C. 274 tus III, 
| Ser. Cornelius Len» 
tulus. 
A. R. 479 C. Fabius Dorſo, 
Ant. C. 273 . e Canina 


A. R. 480 L. Papirius Cur 
Ant. C. 272 II, . * 
Sp. Carvilius II. 

A. R. 481 L. Genucius, 
Ant. C. 271 C. Quintius, 
A. R. 482 C. Genucius, 
0 270 Cn. Cornelius. 
A. R. 483 C. Ogulnius Gallus, 
Ant. ON _ C. Fabius Pictor. 
A. R. 484 P. Sempronius So- 
Ant. C. 268 phus, 

5 Ap. Claudius Craf- 
ſus. 
A. R. 485 M. Atilius Regulus, 
Ant. C. 267 L. ſulies Libo. 
A. R. 486 Num. Fabius, 


Ant. C 206 D. Junius. 
A. R. 487 2 Fabius Gurges 
**. c: 265 III. 

L. Mamilius Vitulus. 


Firſt Punic war. 


A. R. 488 Ap. Claudius Cau- 
Ant. C. 264 dex, 


M. Fulvius Flares, 
M m 3 Man. 


— 


A. R. 472 P. Valetius Lævinus, 


A. R. 477 Man. Curius Den- 


AR £G18TE-R: of, the Consut s,. 


A. R. 34% M.-Claydius Mar- 
Abtes 208 cellus V, | 


Aut. C 207 M. Livius II. 
A. R. 546 L. Vetorius, 


Ant. C. 206 Q Cæcilius Metel- |, 


> Y 8. x 
A. R. 547 P. Cornelius Scipio, 
Ant. C. 205 P, Licinius Cratfus: 
A. R. 548 M. Cornelius Cethe- 
Ant. C. 204 gus, 
* P. Sempronius Tu- 
ditanus. 
A. R. 549 Cu. Servilius Cæpio, 
Ant. C. 203 C. Servilius Gemi- 
. nus. 
A. R. 550 M. Servilius, 
Ant. C. 202 T. Claudius. 
A. R 551 Cn. Cornelius Len- 
Ant. C. 201 talus, 
| P. Elios Pztus. 


War againſt Philip. 


A. R. 552 P. Sulpicius Galba 
Ant. C. 200 II. 

C. Aurelius Cotta. 
A. R. 553 L. Cornelius Lentu- 


Ant. C. 199 Jus, 
P. Villigs Tapulus. 
A. R. 554 Sex. Alias Pztus, 
Ant. C. 198 T. Qpintius Flami- 
niuhs. 
A. R. 555 C. Cornelius Cethe- 
Ant. C. 197 gus, 
Q. Minucius Rufus. 
A. R. 556 L. Furius Purpureo, 
Ant. C. 196 M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus. 
A. R. 557 L. Valerius Flaccue, 
Ant. C. 195 M. Portius Cato. 
A. R. 558 P. Cornelius Scipio 
Ant. C. 194 Africanus II, 


Ti. Sempronius Lon- 


us. 
A. R. 559 *. Meru- 
Ant. C. 193 la, 
Q. Minucius Ther- 
mus. 


T. Quintius Criſpi- | 
Aus 


A. R. 560 L. Qintius Flami. ' 
Ant. C. 192 ninus, ; 
Cn. Domitius Ale. 
nobar us. N 


— * " - 
. 


* 1 f " 9 * 0 * * e is 
. * . 
! „ . * 
| N 4 
« - 1 7 
W 1 8 N N 
War Antiochus. 
* 
* ow * 7 
; | - 


A. R. 561 P. Cornelius Sripja 
Man. Acilius Glas 


|; brio. SIE 534 
A. R. 562 L. Cornelius Scipio, 
Ant. C. 190 C. Lælius. 
Ant. C. I 9 lior, | 
= Cn. Manlius Vulſo. 
A. R. 564 M. Valerius Meſſal 
Ant. C. 188 la, = 
Has O. Livius Salinator. 
A. R. 565 M. Amilius Lepis 
Ant. C. 187 dus, | 8 
A. R. 566 Sp. Poſthumius Al. 
Ant. C. 186 binus, 


Q. Marcius Philip- 


us. 
A. R. 567 AS. Claudius Pul. 
Ant. C. 185 cher, 
M. Sempronius Tu · 
ditanus. 
A. R. 568 P. Claudius Pulcher, 
Ant. C. 184 L. Porcius Lucinus, 
A. R. 569 M. Claudius Mar- 
Ant. C. 183 cellus, 
Fabius Labeo. 
A. R. 570 Cn. Bæbius Tam- 
Ant. C. 182 philus, 
L. Amilius Paulus. 
A. R. 571 P. Cornelius Cethe- 
Ant. C. 181 gus, | 
= Bzbius Tamphi- 
us. ö 
A. R. 572 A. Pothumius Albi- 
Ant. C. 180 nus Luſcus, 
C. Calphurnius Piſo. 
He died, and in 
his room waseleQ- 


5 A 
Fulvius Flaccus. 
% Q Fulvigs 


Ant. C. 179 L. 


ARiozsTaR of the Cen Ul. 


: Re Fubvi 
A. R. $73 * 


Fe, 


A. R. 574 M. Junius Brutus, 


Ant. C. 178 A. lius Vulſo. 
A. R. 575. C. Claudius Pulcher, 
Ant. C. 177 Ti, Sempronius 


1 us, 
A. R. 576 Cn. Cornelius Scipio 
Ant. C, * | N kieckes 


Petillius Spuri- 
e 
in War againſt tue 


| Ligurians. 

A. R. 577. P. Mugzus Sezvola, 
Wera Emilius Lepi- 

Aus. 
A. R. 578 Sp. Poſthamius Ak 
Ant. C. 174 | binus, : 

QA Mocius Scævola. 
A. R. 579 L. Poſthumius Al- 
Ant. C. 173 binus, 
A. R. 580 C. Popilliys Lznas, 
Ant. C. 172 P. Elius Ligur. 


War againſt Perſia, 


A. R. 581 - P. Licinivs Craſſus, 
Ant. C. 171 C.Caflius Longinus. 


A. R. 582 A. Hoſtilius Manci- | 


Ant. C. 170 nus, 

A. Atilius Serranus, 
A. R. 583 Q. Marcius Philip- 
Ant. C. 169 pus II, 

Cn. Servilius Cæpio. 
A. R. 584 L. Emilius Paulus 
Ant. C. 168 II. ; 

| L. Licinius Craſſus. 

A. R. 585 Q. Zhus Pztus, 
Ant. C. 167 M. Junius Pennus. 
A. R. 586 C. Sulpicius Gallus. 
Ant. C. 166 M. Claudius M ar- 


anlius Aeidi- Ant. C. 1 


A. R. T. Manlius Tor- 


A. R A ization Torqua- 
+ A 588 us 5 
Ant. C. 164 - tus K . 
| * 
A. N. 589 „ Sem ius 
Ant. C. 163 Gracchus II. 
2 Man, Juvencius ; 
FO 20 
R. 590 P. Scipio Naſica, 
Ant. C. 262 C. Marcius Fi 
| Theſe Conſuls ab- 
dicated, and in 
their room were 
elected, 
P. Cornelius Lentu- 
las, 
Cn. Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbus, 


A. R. 591 M. Valerius Meſ- 
Ant- C. 161 ſalla, 

4 e C. Fannius Strabo. 
A. R. 592 L. Anicius Gallus, 
Ant. C. 160 M. Cornelius Cethe- 

122 us. | 
A. R. 593 Cornelius Do- 
Ant. C. 159 labella, | 
1 * NN — 1 1 

R. 594 M. Emilius Lepi- 
Ant. C. 258 dus, ne 

C. Popillius Lænas. 
A. R. 595 Sex. julius Czfar,. 
Ant. C. 157 L. Aurelius Oreſtes. 
A. R. 596 L. Cornelius Lentu- 
Ant. C. 156 lus, E- 
| I Figulus 

A. R. P. Cornelius Sci 
Ar. Naſica II, 2 
M. Claudius Mar- 

5 Gn II. 

A. . 98 . O imius, . 
Ant. C. 154 L. Potthumius Albi- 
| nus. 
A. R. 599 Q.Fulvius Nobilior, 
Aut. C. 153 T. Annius Luſcus. 
Theie Contuls en- 
tered on their 
charge the firſt of 


cellus. 


7 


January, and their 
N pre 


example paſſed af- 
2 Into a 


A. R. 600 M. Glos Mar- 
Ant. C. 152 cellus III, 

L. Valerius Flaccus. 

A. R. 601 L. Licinius Lucul- 

Ant. C. 151 n 

| A.Poſthumius Albi- 


A. R. 602 T. "Quintivs Flami- 


Ant. C, 150 ninus, 
Man. AciliusBalbus. 


The third Punic war. 


A. R. 603 L. Marcius Cenſori- 
Ant. C. 149 nus, | 
Man. Manlius. 

A. R. 604 Sp. Poſthumius Al- 
Ant. C. 148 binus, 

f L. Calphurnius Piſo. 
A. R. 605 P. Cornelius Scipio 
Ant. C. 147 Africanus Æmi- 
| ' hanus, 

C. Livius Druſus. 

A. R. 606 Cn. Cornelius Len- 


Ant. C. 146 tulus, 
L. Mummius. 


A. R. 607 Q Fabius Maximus 
Ant. C. 145 Kmilianus. 
L. Hoſtilius Manci- 
nus. 

A. R. 608 Ser. Sulpicius Galba, 
Ant. C. 144 L. Aurelius Cotta. 
A. R. 60g Ap. Claudius Pul- 
Ant. C. 143 cher, 

Cæcilius Metel- 

us Macedonicus. 
A. R. 610 L. Cæcilius Metel- 

Ant. C. 142 lus Calvus, 
3 Q. Fabius Maximus 
Servilianus. 

A. R. 611 Cn.Servilius Cæpio, 
Ant. C. 141 Q. Pompeius. 
A. R. 612 C. Lzhus Sapiens, 
Ant. C. 140 Q. Servilius Czpio. 
A. R. 613 Cn. Calphurn. Piſo, 
Ant. C. 139 M. Popillius Lænas. 
A. R. 614 P. Cornelius Scipio 
Ant. C. 138 * 3 

D. Junius Brutus. 


— 


AR ots TEA of the Coxs ots. 


— 


A. R. 615% M. Emilius Lepi- 
Ant. C. 75 dus, N . 
C. Hoſtilius Manci- 

nus. 


* 


; A. R. 616 P. Furius Philus, 


Ant. C. 136 2 os ry Serra- 


A.R. 617 Ser Fulvios Flaceus, 
Ant. C. 135 C. Calphurnius Piſo. 
A. R. Ty P. Cornelius Scipi 


braces 134 Africanus Amili- 


| anus II, 
C. Fulvius Vince: 
A. R. 619 P. Mucius Scævola, 
Ant. C. 133 L. Calphurnius Piſo 
Frugi. f 


edition of Ti; Gracchus. 


A. R. 620 P. Popillius Lznas, 
Ant. C. 132 Pi Ropilius. 
A. R. 621 P. Licinius Craſſus 
Ant. C. 131 Muciabus, a 

L. Valerius Flaceus, 
A R 622 P. Pe 
Ant. C. 130 C. Claudius Pulcher, 
A. R. 623 C. Sempronius Tu- 
Ant. C. 129 ditanus, 

Man. Aquillius. 

A. R. 624 Cn. Octavius, 
Aut. C. 128 T. AnniusRufus. 
A. R. 625 L. Caſſius Longinus, 
Ant. C. 127 L. Cornelius Cinna. 
A. R. 626 Man. Emilius Le- 
Ant. C. 126 pidus, 

L. Aurelius Oreſtes. 
A. R. 627 M. Plaut Hypfeus, 
Ant C. 125 M. Fulvius Flaccus. 
A. R. 628 C. Caſſius Longinus, 
Ant C. 124 C. Sextius Calvinus. 


A R. 629 Q. Cæcilius Metel- 
Ant. C. 123 Tus Balearicus, 
T Quintias Flami- 


ninus. 
A. R. 630 Cn. Domitius Ahe- 
Ant.C. 122 nobarbus, 
C. Fannius. 
A. R. 631 Q. Fabius Maximus 
Ant. C. 121 Allobrogicus, 
L. Opimius. 
A. R. 632 P. Manlius, 


Ant. C. 120 C. Papirius Carbo. 
L. Cæci- 


A. R. 644 9 — Czcilius Metel- 
Ant. C. 119. lus Calvus, 
L. Aurelius Cotta. 
A. R. 634 M. Porcius Cato, 
Ant. C. 118 Q_ Marcins Rex. 
A. R. 635 L. Cæcilius Metel- 
Ant. C. 117 Jas Dalmaticus, 
Q. Mucius Sczvola, 
A.R. 636 C. Lieinius Geta, 
Ant. C. 116 Q. Fabius Maximus 
burnus. | 
A. R. 637 'M_EmiliusScaurus, 
Ant C. 115 * Cæcilius Metel- 


A. R. 638 Man AciliusBalbus, 
Ant C. 114 C. Porgiug Cato. 
A. R. 639 C. Cægilius Metel- 
Ant. C. 113 Jus Capraxius, 
Cn. Capirius Carbo. 
A. R. 640 M. Livius Druſus, 
Ant. C. 112 L. Calpurnius Piſo 
Cæſonius. 


War with Jugurtha. 


A. R. 641 P. Cornelius Scipio 
Ant. C. 111 Naſica. 
I. Calphurn. Beſtia. 
A. R. 642 M. Minucius Rufus, 
Ant. C. 110 Sp. Poſthumius Al- 
binus. 
A. R. 643 Q Cpcilius Metel- 
Ant. C. 109 lus Numidicus, 
M. Junius Silanus. 
A. R. 644 Ser. Sulpicius Galba, 
Ant. C. 108 Q. Hortenſius, was 
named Conſul, 
and died. In his 
room was elected, 
Fay 8 bee 
4 aſſius Longinus, 
Ant. C. —— Marius. 22 
A. R. 646 C. Atilius Serranus, 
Ant. C. 106 Q. Servilius Cæpio. 
A. R. 647 P. Rutilius Rufus, 
Ant. C. 105 Cn. Mallius. 


Bloody defeat of the Romans by 
the Cimbri. 


A. R. 648 C. Marius II, 
Ant. C. 1er e. Flavius Fimbsia. | 


4 


A. R. 649 


Ant. C. 103 L. Aurelius Oreſtes. 
A. R. 650 C. Marius IV, 


Ant. C. 102 Q Lutatius Catulus. 


A. R. 651 C. Marius V,. 

Ant. C. 101 Man, Aduilius. 

A. R. 652 C. Marius VI. 

Ant. C. 100 L. Valerius Flaceus, 
A. R. 653 M. Antonius, 

Ant. C. 99 A. Poſthu. Albinus, 
A. R. "a 
Ant. C. 95 


A. R. 655 XN, Didug, Len» 
Ant. C. 97 tulus, 


1 ha r * . 


P. Licinius Craſſus. 


A. R. 656 Cn. Domitius Ahe- 
Ant. C. er nobarbus, 

C. Caſſius Longinus. 
A. R. 657 L. Licinius Craſſus, 
Ant. C. 95 Q Mucius Scævola. 
A. R. 658 C. Coelius Caldus, 


Ant. C. 94 L. Domitius Aheno- 


barbus. 
A. R. 659 C. Valerius Flaccus, 
Ant. C. 93 M. Herennius. 
N C. Claudius Pulcher, 
2 M. Perperna. 
R. 66, L. Marcius Philip- 
I C. 91 8 


Sex. Julius Cæſar. 
Toe Social War. 


A.R. 662 * ulius Cæſar, 
Ant. C. utilius Lupus. 
A. R. 60 & Cu. Pompeius Stra- 
Ant. C. 89 bo, 

L. Portius Cato. 
A. R. 664 L. Cornelius Sylla, 
Ant. C. 88 Pompeius Rufus. 


Exploits of Sylla a againſt Mihet- 
| t 


A. R. 665 Cn, Ofavius, | 
Ant. C. 87 L. Cornelius Cinna. 
He i is depoſed, and 
jo his room is e- 
lected, 
L. Cornelius Merula. 


. 


A.R. 
2% 


n AS 


"I "IM 
rr | 


» A. R. 666 C.- Marius. He dies, | A. R. 682 de Teng. Magnus, 

8 Ant. C. 86 and in his room is | Ant. * Licinius Craſfus. 
elected, ein Q. Hortenfius, "SH 

L. Valerius Flaccus. Ant. C. 60 8 Metel. 
I.. Corn. Cinna II. Creticus. 

AL" L. Corn, Cinna III, A. K. 684 L. Cecitius. Mate 

Ant. C. 8; Cn. Papirius Carbo. | Ant. C. 68 lus 

A. R. 66 568 1 Cinna IV, Q. Marcias 8 Rex. 

Ant. 'S 84 Cn. 8 Carbo A. R. 90 8105 S as 3 


Ant. C cil. Glabrio. 
N L. . Scipio, 
rs C. Norbanus. Pompey conqueror of the Pirates, 
A.R. 670 C. Marius, 
Ant. C. 82 Cu. Papirius Carbo A. R. 686 M. Zmilius Lepi. 
III. | Ant. C. 66 du 
; r | L.Yolcatiu Tallis, 
ine A. R. 687 L. Aurelius — — 
Sylla made DiRator. ie C. 65 L. Manl. To 

. 7. TAK 8b ulius Cz 5 
A. R. 671 M. Tullius Decula, | Ant. C. 64 C. Marcius Figulus. 
Ant. C. 81 Co. Cornelius Do- A. R. 689 M. Tullius Cicero, 


labella. Ant. C. 53 C. Antonius. 
A. R. 672 L. Cornelius Sylla 
Ant. C. 830 Flix II. | Death of Mithridates. 
. Czcilius Metel- | 
lus Pius. . | A. R. 690 P. Junius Silanus, 
A. R. 673 P. Servilius Vatia | Ant, C. 62 L. Licinies Murau. 
Ant. C. 79 Iſauricus, A. R. 691 M. Pupius Piſo, 
Ap. Claud. Pulcher. | Ant. C. 61 M. Valerius Meſſal- 
A. R. 674 M. Emilius Lepi- ö la Ni a 
Ant. C. 78 das, A. R. 692 L. Afranius, 


Q.Lutatius Catulus, Ant. C. 60 Q. Metellus Celer. 
A. R. 675 D. Junius Brutus, | A. R. 693 C. Julius Cæſar, 
Ant. C. 77 Mam. Emilius Le- Ant. C. 59 M. Calphur. Bibu- 
pidus Livianus. lus. 
A. R. 676 Cn, Octavius, 
Ant. C. 76 C.Scribonius Curio, War with the Gauls. 
A. R. 677 L. Octavius, 
Ant. C. 75 C. Aurelius Cotta. | A. R. 694 L. Calphurnius Piſo, 
A. R. 7 L. Licinius Lucullus, Ant. C. 58 A. Gabinius. 
Ant. C. 74 M. Aurelius Cotta. | A. R. 695 Cn. Cornelius Len- 
A. R. 679 M. Terentius Varro Ant. C. 57 tulus Spinther, 
Ant. S. 73 Lucullus, Ceæciſius Metel- 
C. Caſſius Varus. s Nepos. 
A. R. 680 L. Gellius Poplicola, | A. R. 696 Cn. Cornelius Len- 
Ant. C. 72 Cn. Cornelius Len- Ant. C. 56 tulus Marcellinus, 
tulus Clodianus, L. Marc. Phili 
A. R. 681 C. Aufidius Oreſtes, | A. R. 697 Cu. Pompeius Mag- 
Ant. C. 71 L. Cornelius Lentu- Ant. C. 55 nus II, 
lus Sura. M. Licin. 9 


ARI COIS TER 
War of Craſſus againſt the Par- 
* 


A. R. 698 L. Domitius Ahe- 
Ant. C. 54 nobarbus, 
Ap. Claud. Pulcher. 
A. R. 699 Cn. Domit. Calvinus, 
Ant. C. 53 3 * 
A. R. 700 Cn. Fo ag- 
Ant. C. 52 nus Ul, | 
C. Cæcilius Metel- 


| lus Scipio. 
A. R. 701 Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, 
Ant. C. 51 M. Claud. Marcellus. 
A. R. 702 L. Amilius Paulus, 
Ant. C. 50 C. Claud. Marcellus. 


Civil, War between Cæſar and 
Pompey. 


A. R. 703 C. Claud. Marcellus, 
Ant. C. 49 L. Cornel. Lentulus. 
A. R. 704 C. Julius Cæſar II, 
Ant. C. 48 P. Servilius Vatia 
Iſauricus. 


A. R. 705 Q. Fufius Calenus, 

Ant. C. 47 P. Vatinius. 

A. R. 706 C. Julius Cæſar III, 

Ant. C. 46 M. ZmiliusLepidus, 

A. R. 707 C. Julius Cæſar IV, 

Ant. C. 45 without a Col- 

1 league. 

A. R. 708 C. Julius Cæſar V. 

Ant. C. 44 He is killed, and 
his place ſupplied 
b 


P. — Dolabella, 
M. Antonius. 
A. R. 709 A. Hirtius, 
Ant. C. 43 C. Vibius Panſa. 
Theſe two Conſuls 
are killed, and in 
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and in his room is 
elected, 
P. Ventidius. 


Trignvirate of Lapides, Auto. 
ny and Octavius. 
nas pet 


Ant. C. 42 L Munatius Plancus. 
A. R. 711 L. Antonius, 


ſauricus. 


Ant. C. 40 Afinius Pollio. 
A. R. 713 L. Marc. Cenſorinus, 
Ant. C. 39 C. Calviſius Sabinus. 


A. R. 715 M. Agrippa, 
Ant. C. 37 L. Cani — Gallus. 


N 


A. R. 717 L. Cornificius, 

Ant. C. 35 Sex. Pompeius. 

A. R. 718 M. Antonius II, 

L. Scribonius Libo. 

A. R. 719 C. Julius Cæſar Oc- 

Ant. C. 33 tavius II, | 
L. Volcatius Tullus. 

A. R. 720 L. Do. Ahenobarbus, 

Ant. C. 32 C. Soſius. 

A. R. 721 C. Julius Cæſar Oc- 

Ant. C. 31 tavius III, 


la Corvinus. 
Battle of Actium. 


A. R. 722 C. Julius Cæſar Oe- 
tavius IV. 
M. Licinius Craſſus, 


Death of Antony. 


— 


their room are e- 


lected, , 
C. Julius Czſar Oc | Ant. C. 29 Sex. Apuleius. 
tavius, Triumphs of Octavius. 
FINIS. 


| A. R. 723 * 8 Octavi. 


ius. He dies, | 


A. R. 710 M. Emi. Lepidus II, 


Ant. C. 41 P. Servilius Vatia I- 4 


A. R. 714 Ap. Claud. Pulcher, 
Ant. C. 38 C. Norban. Flaccus. 


A. R. 716 L.Gellius Poplicola, 
Ant. C. 36 M. — Norge: F 


M. Valerius Meſſal- 


- „ 5 p 
9 


- 


A. R. 712 Cn. Do. Calvinus II, 


